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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITIOIf. 


SmcE  the  appearance  of  the  First  Edition  of  this 
book,  the  Author  has  died,  and  left  to  his  Mends 
the  regret  that  a  life  so  assiduous  and  full  of 
future  promise  has  been  prematurely  cut  short 

In  preparing  a  Second  Edition  of  the  work,  the 
Editor  hafi  attempted,  while  following  as  far  as 
possible  the  Author's  division  of  the  subject,  to 
bring  it  down  to  the  present  date,  by  reference  to 
the  more  important  changes  effected  by  subsequent 
statute  or  case  law,  without,  at  the  same  time, 
unduly  expanding  its  size,  or  overloading  its 
pages  with  cases.  The  whole  book  has  been 
carefully  revised,  and  reference  has  been  made 
to  the  latest  authorities. 


24  Old  Squasi,  Linoolh'b  Ihk, 
Jfay  1872. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


The  Author,  in  the  course  of  his  studies  for  the 
Bar,  made  so  many  notes  on  the  Principles  of 
Equity,  and  the  cases  in  support  of  them,  not 
only  from  his  own  private  reading,  but  from  the 
Lectures  of  that  able  and  distinguished  master, 
Mr  Birkbeck,  the  Lecturer  on  Equity  Jurispru- 
dence, that  it  required  but  little  trouble  to  recast 
and  mould  them  into  the  form  of  a  book. 
Venturing  to  think  that  the  work  may  prove 
useful  not  only  to  the  student  but  the  practi- 
tioner, he  ventures,  with  diffidence,  to  submit  the 
result  of  his  labours  to  the  consideration  of  the 
profession. 


6  EbBKZ  Ck>UBT,  TnCFLK, 

January  1868. 
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PRINCIPLES   OF   EQUITY. 


INTEODUCTORY  CHAPTER 

OEKEBAL  BEMABKS. 

In  treating  of  the  subject  of  Eqnitj,  it  is  essential  to 
distingnisli  the  yarions  senses  in  which  that  term  is 
used.  In  the  most  general  sense,  we  are  accnstomed  to 
call  that  equity  which  in  human  trcmsactions  is  founded 
on  what  is  termed  natural  justice,  in  honesty  and  right, 
and  which  properly  arises  ex  (Bquo  et  bono}  But  it 
would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  equity,  as 
administ^ed  in  our  courts,  embraces  a  jurisdiction  so 
wide  and  extensive  as  that  which  would  result  from 
carrying  into  operation  the  principles  of  natural  justice. 
There  are  many  matters  of  natural  justice  wholly  un- 
provided for,  from  the  difficulty  of  framing  any  general 
rules  to  meet  them,  and  from  the  doubtfrd  nature  of 
the  policy  of  attempting  to  give  a  legal  sanction  to 
duties  of  imperfect  obligation,  such  as  charity,  grati- 
tude, and  kindness.^  A  large  proportion,  therefore,  of 
natural  equity,  in  its  widest  sense,  cannot  be  judicially 
enforced,  but  must  be  left  to  the  conscience  of  each 
individual. 

Are  we  then  to  infer  that  the  equity  of  our  Court  of 
Chancery  represents  the  residue  of  natural  equity,  or  to 
put  it  conversely,  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  natural 

»  St  L  ■  St  2. 
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equity  which  may  be  enforced  by  legal  sanctions,  and 
administered  by  legal  tribunals?  The  slightest  ac- 
quaintance with  ^English  jurisprudence  will  show  us 
tiiiat,  were  we  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  we  should 
ignore  the  claims  of  the  common  law  and  the  statute 
law.  Although,  when  we  make  use  of  the  term  com- 
mon law,  we  use  it  as  contradistinguished  from  equity 
technically  so  called,  that  circumstance  should  by  no 
means  blind  us  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  main,  the  com- 
mon law  is  a  system  as  much  founded  on  the  basis  of 
natural  justice  and  good  conscience  as  our  equity  sys- 
tem; that  if  it  has  fallen  short  in  its  operation,  its 
failure  is  rather  to  be  attributed  to  defects  in  the  mode 
of  administering  those  principles  than  to  any  inherent 
weakness  or  deficiency  of  those  principles  themselves. 
Clearly,  therefore,  another  large  portion  of  enforcible 
equity,  often  enfeebled  though  it  be  by  a  defective  mode 
of  administration,  is  to  be  found  in  the  common  law. 
And,  finally,  we  must  look  to  the  enactments  of  the 
legislature,^  the  statute  law,  as  embodying  and  giving 
legal  sanction  to  many  of  those  principles  of  natural 
equity  which,  though  capable  of  being  administered  by 
courts,  have  been  omitted  to  be  recognised  as  such,  an 
omission  arising  from  that  tendency  of  all  human  in- 
stitutions, founded  on  a  body  of  principles,  to  assume  a 
defined  and  solidified  mass,  refusing  to  receive  further 
accessions,  even  though  from  a  cognate  source,  and 
thus  to  become,  after  a  time,  incapable  of  expansion. 
Having  thus  mapped  out  the  whole  area  of  what  is 
termed  natural  justice — ^having  seen  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  it  cannot  be  enforced  at  all  by  civil  tribunals 
— ^that  another  large  section  of  it  is  administered  in 
courts  of  common  law,  and  a  third  part  enforced  by 
legislative  enactments, — ^we  are  in  a  position  to  in- 
dicate, approximately,  the  province  of  equity  techni- 
cally so  termed.  Putting  out  of  consideration  all  that 
part  of  natural  equity  sanctioned  and  enforced  by 

1  Kaine'f  Ancient  Law,  29. 
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Icgislathe  enactments,  equity  then  may  be  defined  i>^nitioii  of 
as  that  portion  of  natarid  justice  which,  though  of 
8uch  a  nature  as  properly  to  admit  of  its  being 
judicially  enforced,  was,  from  circumstances  here- 
after to  be  noticed,  omitted  to  be  enforced  by  the 
common  law  courts — an  omission  which  was  supplied 
by  the  Court  of  Chancery.  In  short,  the  whole  dis- 
tinction between  equity  and  law  may  be  said  to  be  not 
so  much  a  matter  of  substance  or  principle,  as  of  form 
and  history. 

Before  proceeding  further  on  the  subject,  the  student 
must  endeavour  to  put  out  of  his  mind  those  vague  and 
incorrect  definitions  with  which  the  early  text  writers 
abound.  Thus,  one  writer  says  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
equity  ^^  to  correct  or  mitigate  the  rigour,  and  what,  in 
a  proper  sense,  may  be  termed  the  injustice  of  the  com- 
mon law.*'  Another  holds  that  ^^  equity  is  a  judicial 
interpretation  of  laws,  which,  presupposing  the  legisla- 
ture to  have  intended  what  is  just  and  right,  pursues 
and  efifectuates  that  intention."  Again,  Lord  Bacon 
lays  it  down,  ^^  Haieant  similiter  Curia  PrtBtcruB 
potestatem  tarn  subveniendi  contra  rigorem  legis^  quam 
mipplencU  defectum  legisJ*^  And  on  the  solemn  occasion 
of  accepting  the  office  of  Chancellor,  he  said,  ^'  Chancery 
is  ordained  to  supply  the  law,  and  not  to  subvert  the 
law.^ 

In  the  early  history  of  English  equity  jurisprudence, 
there  was  probably  much  to  justify  the  position  taken 
by  definitions  such  as  these :  that  courts  of  equity  were 
bounded  by  no  certain  limits  or  rules,  but  that  they 
acted  on  principles  of  good  conscience  and  natural 
justice,  without  much  restraint  of  any  sort  And,  per- 
haps, had  not  the  early  Chancellors  arrogated  to  them- 
selves such  extensive  powers,  the  English  equity  system 
would  never  have  attained  its  present  dignity,  and  influ- 
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ence  for  good.      Bat  whatever  may  have  been  the 
ftinctions  of  equity  in  its  origin,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  these  definitions  in  no  wise  contain  a  cor- 
rect exposition  of  the  extent  and  sphere  of  equity  in 
Courts  of       the  present   day.    A  court  of  equity  is  bound  by 
bywtti^nSeB  settled  rules  as  completely  as  a  court  of  common  law. 
andpreced-     ^*  There   are  certain  principles  on  which  courts  of 
******  equity  act  which  are  very  well  settled.    The  cases 

which  occur  are  various,  but  they  are  decided  on 
fixed  principles.     Courts  of  equity  have,  in  this  re- 
spect, no  more  discretionary  power  than  courts  of 
common  law.     They  decide  new  cases  as  they  arise, 
by  the  principles  on  which  former  cases  have  been 
decided,  and  may  thus  illustrate  or  enlarge  the  opera- 
tion of  those  principles,  but  the  principles  are  as  fixed 
and  certain  as  the  principles  on  which  the  courts  of 
common  law  proceed."^    Again,  Blackstone  says, 
"  The  system  of  our  courts  of  equity  is  a  laboured  con- 
nected system,  governed  by  established  rules,  and 
bound  down  by  precedents  from  which  they  do  not 
Modee  of  in-    depart."  '     Again,  it  is  said  that  a  court  of  equity 
kwslhe  «une  determines  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  rule,  and 
in  equity  as  at  not  according  to  the  strictness  of  the  letter.     But  so 
^^'  also  does  a  court  of  law.     Both,  for  instance,  are 

equally  bound,  and  equally  profess  to  interpret  laws 
accor<Ung  to  the  true  intent  of  the  legislature.  There 
is  not  a  single  rule  of  interpreting  laws,  whether 
equitably  or  strictly,  that  is  not  equally  used  by  the 
judges  -in  the  courts  both  of  law  and  equity ;  the  con- 
struction must  in  both  be  the  same ;  or  if  they  differ, 
it  is  only  as  one  court  of  law  may  also  happen  to  differ 
from  another.  Each  endeavours  to  fix  and  adopt  the 
true  sense  of  the  law  in  question ;  neither  can  enlarge, 
diminish,  or  alter  that  sense  in  a  single  letter.^  In 
Gee  V.  Pritchotrd^  Lord  Eldon  concisely  says,  "  The 

^  Bond  ▼.  ITopl^tiu,  I'scL  &  Lei  «  8  Bl.  431. 
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doctrine  of  this  court  ought  to  be  as*  well  settled 
and  made  nnifonn  almost  as  those  of  the  common 
law,  lajing  down  fixed  principles,  bnt  taking  care 
that  they  are  to  be  applied  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  each  particular  case."  Finally,  in  a  few 
words  to  indicate  the  distinction  between  equity  and 
common  law,  ^^  The  systems  of  jurisprudence  in  our 
courts,  both  of  law  and  equity,  are  rum  equally  artificial 
systems,  founded  on  the  same  principles  of  justice  and 
positive  law ;  but  varied  by  different  usages  in  theybnn^ 
or  modes  of  their proceedififfs.^^^ 

Having  thus  briefly  indicated  the  position  and  pro- 
vince of  equity,  it  will  be  necessary  to  trace  the  origin 
of  the  apparently  anomalous  distinction  between  the 
courts  of  common  law  and  the  courts  of  equity,  a  dis- 
tinction which,  with  the  exception  of  the  civil  law, 
has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  jurisprudence. 

A  great  part  of  the  foundation  of  the  common  law  Origin  of  the 
consists  of  Boman  material.     It  is  a  well-known  fact  th^^SH  of*^' 
that,  during  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  early  Norman  periods,  Chancery, 
the  principles  of  the  civil  law  were  familiar  to  the 
clergy,  the  great  repositories  of  learning  in  early  times, 
who,  being  the  expounders  and   administrators  of 
the  law,  naturally  enough  imported  into  their  decisions  civil  law  much 
or  expositions  of  it,  many  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Boman  ^^^^^^  ^* 
code.^    And  early  in  the  twelfth  century,  shortly  after 
the  discovery  of  an  unmutilated  copy  of  the  Pandects, 
schools  for  the  study  of  the  civil  law  were  established 
in  England. 

For  a  considerable  period  English  law  continued  to 
receive  large  accessions  from  the  civil  law;  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  had  the  process  of  amalgama- 
tion been  allowed  to  proceed,  equity  as  a  system  dis- 
tinct from  common  law,  would  not  have  existed. 

^  8  Bl.  434.  '  1  Sp.  16. 
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Reasons  of  But  Beveral  circamstances  prevented  the  complete 

uroen  the  two  incorporation  of  the  principles  of  the  Roman  law  with 
systems.         thoso  of  the  English  law. 

Common  law  1.  It  has  always  been  held  by  the  great  oracles  of  the 
§e^aioo^  law,  that  the  principles  of  the  common  law  are  founded 
o^v*  on  reason  and  equity ;  and  so  long  as  the  common  law 

was  in  the  coarse  of  formation,  and  therefore  continued 
to  be  a  lex  non  scriptaj  it  was  capable — ^as  indeed  it  has 
ever  continued  to  be  to  some  extent— of  not  only  being 
extended  to  cases  not  expressly  provided  for,  but  which 
were  within  the  spirit  of  the  existing  law,  but  also  of 
having  the  principles  of  equity  applied  by  the  judges  in 
their  decisions,  as  circumstances  arose  which  called  for 
the  application  of  such  principles.  This  was  more  espe- 
cially open  to  the  judges  as  regards  defences  to  actions 
which  were  not  founded  on  writs,  and  were  therefore 
under  their  own  control.  But  in  course  of  time  a  series 
of  precedents  was  established  by  the  decisions  of  the 
judges,  which  were  considered  as  of  almost  equally 
binding  authority  on  succeeding  judges  as  were  the 
acts  of  the  legislature ;  and  it  became  difficult  to  make 
new  precedents  without  interfering  with  those  which 
had  already  been  established.  Hence,  though  new  pre- 
cedents have  ever  continued  to  be  made,  the  common 
law,  to  a  great  extent  became  a  lex  scripta^  positive 
and  inflexible ;  so  that  the  rule  of  justice  could  not 
accommodate  itself  to  every  case,  according  to  the 
exigency  of  right  and  justice.^ 

Roman  law  2.  The  Bomau  law  was  incapable  of  universal 
g'PP^^^®*®  application,  for  the  whole  of  the  laws  governing  the 
ures.  tenure  of  land  were  founded  on  feudal  principles, 

which  were  quite  alien  to  the  doctrines  of  the  civil 

law. 

3.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL  the  exactions  of  the 

^  1  Sp.  821-22. 
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court  of  Borne  had  become  odious  to  tbe  king  and  UnpopaUritj 
people.    Edward,  supported  by  his  parliament,  resisted  J^mp[*Bdfr~ 
the  payment  of  the  tribute  which  his  predecessors  had  IIL 
been  accustomed  to  pay  to  the  court  of  Rome.    A 
general  distaste  on  the  part  of  the  laity  of  all  ranks  to 
everything  connected  with  the  Holy  See  had  begun  to 
spring  up.    The  name  of  the  Boman  law,  which  in  the 
previous  reigns  had  been  in  considerable  favour  at  court, 
and  even  with  the  judges,  became  the  object  of  aversion. 
In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  the  barons  protested  that 
they  never  would  suffer  the  kingdom  to  be  governed 
by  the  Boman  law,  and  the  judges  prohibited  it  from 
being  any  longer  cited  in. the  common  law  tribunals.^ 

The  result  of  this  ill-judged  measure  tended  to  effect  ' 

the  very  object  sought  to  be  avoided.  It  was  found  that 
the  common  law  courts  fell  short  of  the  performance  of 
their  judicial  duties,  and  were  incapable  of  meeting  the 
growing  legal  wants  of  society.  A  fresh  tribunal  there- 
fore of  necessity  arose,  which  took  for  its  guidance  the 
neglected  principles  of  the  civil  law,  and  thus  arose 
the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

4.  Notwithstanding  all  these  obstacles,  the  courts  of  SyBtom  of  , 

common  law  might  have  become  much  more  useful  than  JJ^u'J^^de- 
they  in  fact  did,  had  they  not  adopted  an  inelastic  and  faotiye. 
cramping  system  of  procedure.    To  the  adoption  of  this 
inflexible  form  of  procedure  may  be  attributed  chiefly, 
though  concurrently  with  other  causes  noticed  above, 
the  rise  and  rapid  progress  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

According  to  the  common  law  every  species  of  civil 
wrong  was  supposed  to  fall  within  some  particular 
class,  and  for  each  class  an  appropriate  writ  existed,  Procedonby 
or  was  supposed  to  exist.     The  writ  was  in  common  ^"*^ 
law  actions  the  flrst  step.    Thus,  if  a  man  had  suf- 
fered an  injury,  it  was  not  competent  to  him  to  bring 

^  1  Sp.  846. 
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before  a  conrt  of  law  the  facts  of  the  case,  leaving  it 
to  the  conlt  to  say  whether  the  case  was  one  deserving 
of  redress ;  but  he  had  first  to  determine  within  what 
class  of  wrong  his  case  fell^  and  then  to  apply  for  the 
appropriate  writ  The  evil  effects  of  this  system 
operated  in  two  modes. 

Effects  of  pro-  1.  Even  where  the  facts  were  snch  as  to  bring  the 
vndfaT  ^^  ^^®  ^^  wrong  within  some  one  of  the  classes  abeady 
recognised  at  conmion  law,  the  injured  suitor  was  ex- 
posed to  the  risk  of  selecting  an  improper  writ,  and 
failing  in  his  action  on  that  account  This  was  a  fer- 
tile source  of  injustice  until  the  Common  Law  Pro- 
cedure Act  of  1852,  15  and  16  Vict,  cap.  76,  sec  3, 
enacted  that  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  mention 
any  form  of  action  in  the  writ  of  summons.^ 

Writs  in  con-  2.  Another  evil  of  the  common  law  procedure  by 
iimUi  cami.  writs  was,  that  if  the  wrong  committed  did  not  fall 
within  any  known  form  of  writ,  the  plaintiff  was  abso- 
lutely without  a  remedy  at  law.  The  system  was  in- 
capable of  expansion.  At  length,  in  the  13  Edw.  L,  a 
remedy  was  attempted.  At  that  time  actions  at  law 
in  fact  conmienced  with  an  original  writ  sued  out  of 
Chancery.  The  drawing  up  of  these  writs  was  a  part 
of  the  business  of  the  clerks  in  Chancery.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  mitigate  the  latter  of  the  two  evils 
alluded  to,  by  giving  a  larger  discretion  to  the  clerks 
in  the  framing  of  new  writs.  It  was  accordingly  en- 
acted in  the  13  Edw.  L,  stat  1,  cap.  24,  ^^  whensoever 
from  henceforth  it  shall  fortune  in  the  Chancery  that 
in  one  case  a  writ  is  found,  and  in  like  case  falling 
under  like  law  and  requiring  like  remedy  is  found  none, 
the  clerks  of  the  Chancery  shall  agree  in  making  the 
writ,  or  the  plaintiffs  may  adjourn  it  until  the  next 
parliament,  and  let  the  cases  be  written  in  which  they 
cannot  agree,  and  let  them  refer  them  unto  the  next 

*  Sharrod  ▼.  N.-W,  B,  Co.,  4  Exch.  Rep.  680. 
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parliament,  and  by  agreement  of  men  learned  in  the 
law  let  a  writ  be  made,  lest  it  shonld  happen  that  the 
oonrt  Bhould  long  time  fail  to  minister  justice  nnto 
complainants."  This  enactment,  thongh  well  intended, 
proved  wholly  inadequate,  for  several  reasons : — 

(a.)  The  judges  of  the  common  law  courts  assumed 
exclusive  jurisdiction  to  decide  on  the  validity  of  these 
writs,  disregarding  the  sanction  of  the  Chancellor  and 
his  college  of  clerks  ;^  and  based,  as  most  of  these  new 
write  seem  to  have  been,  on  precedente  of  the  Roman 
formulsB,  the  common  law  judges  refused  to  act  on 
their  authority. 

(&)  The  progress  of  society  and  civilisation  gave  rise,  New  defences 
not  only  to  new  forms  of  action,  but  also  to  new  form^  J^pro^«ied 
of  defence  J  for  which  no  provision  had  been  made,'  and 
which  necessarily  therefore  fell  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Chancellor.* 

(c.)  The  statute  permitted  the  framing  of  new  write  Unusual  oases 
in  cases  of  "  like  law,"  or  "  like  remedy,"  and  cases  ""^"^ 
very  dissimilar  arose,  for  which  there  could  be  no 
remedy. 

When  the  common  law  judges  could  not  or  would 
not  grant  relief,  the  only  course  open  to  suitors  was  to 
petition  the  king  in  parliament  or  in  councU ;  the  sove- 
reign, in  those  troubled  times  seldom  without  a  foreign 
war  or  a  rebellion  at  home  to  engage  his  whole  atten- 
tion, generally  referred  the  matter  to  the  "  keeper  of  his 
conscience,"  the  Chancellor;  and  finally,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  the  Chancellor  is  recognised  as  a  distinct 
judge  empowered  to  give  relief  in  cases  which  required 
extraordinary  relie£    That  king,  in  the  twenty-second 

J  1  Sp.  825.  »  See  17  &  18  Vic,  c.  126,  a.  83, 

1  Sp.  825.  as  to  equitable  defences  at  com- 

mon law. 
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year  of  his  reign,  by  an  ordinance  referred  all  such  mat- 
Ordinance  of  ters  as  were  "of  grace  "  to  the  Chancellor  or  Keeper  of 

M  t^mattera  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^'^    ^^™  ^^^  *™^  ^^^^  ^7  petition  or 
"  of  graoe.''     bill,  without  any  preliminary  writ,  became  the  common 

course  of  procedure  before  the  Chancellor,  on  which 
being  presented,  if  the  case  called  for  extraordinary 
remedy,  a  writ  was  issued  by  the  command  of  the  Chan- 
cellor, in  the  name  of  the  king,  summoning  the  defend- 
ant Although  in  early  times  the  limits  of  the  Chan- 
cellor's extraordinary  jurisdiction  were  but  ill  defined, 
and  it  often  usurped  the  province  of  the  common  law 
courts,  yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  recognise  in  the  present 
system  of  equity  jurisprudence  the  natural  and  logical 
development  of  those  great  equitable  principles  which 
were  administered  by  the  early  clerical  chancellors,  the 
fathers  of  the  system^ 


EzduaiTo 
jarifldiotion. 


The  preceding  historical  sketch  will  illustrate  that 
mode  of  division  which  has  been  followed  by  most 
writers,  and  which  has  been  here  adopted,  of  classifying 
equity  in  relation  to  the  common  law,  as  having  a 
jurisdiction,  excltmve^  concurrent^  or  aicxiliary. 

I.  Equity  may  be  said  to  have  jurisdiction  absolutely 
or  practically  exclusive  where  there  are  particular 
rights  which  come  within  some  general  class  of  rights 
enforced  at  law,  or  capable  of  being  judicially  enforced ; 
and  yet  there  are  no  forms  of  action  by  which  relief 
can  or  could  be  obtained  in  respect  of  such  particular 
rights  at  law;  as  in  cases  of  trusts,  penalties,  for- 
feitures. 


Concnrrent. 


IL  Equity  has  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  com- 
mon law,  where  the  law  did  not,  or  does  jiot,  a£ford 
adequate  relief,  or  where  no  relief  can  be  obtained  at 
law  except  by  circuity  of  action,  or  by  multiplicity  of 
suits ;  and  complete  justice  can  be  done  by  a  single 

^  1  Sp.  837. 
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suit  in  equity,  as  in  the  cases  of  accident,  mistake, 
fraud,  specific  perfonnance,  &c. 

IIL  Equity  has  an  auxiliary  jurisdiction  in  those  Auziliuy. 
cases  where  the  matter  is  most  properly  cognisable  at 
law ;  but  courts  of  law,  from  deficiency  of  adminis- 
trative power  or  machinery,  or  defects  in  their  pro- 
cedure, are  unable  to  procure  that  evidence  which  a 
court  of  equity  can  obtain  by  its  more  flexible  and 
fiearching  system  of  administration  or  procedure.  In 
such  cases  equity  interposes  its  procedure  to  aid  the 
courts  of  law  by  providing  such  necessary  evidence.^ 

Where  it  is  clear  that  the  courts  of  law  could  always  where  eqm'tj 
afford  adequate  relief,  without  the  aid  of  equity,  with-  J*onot  inter- 
out  circuity  of  action  and  multiplicity  of  suits,  and 
could  take  due  care  of  the  rights  of  all  parties  in- 
terested in  the  suit,  equity  has  no  jurisdiction.' 

1  St  64  k. ;  14  ft  15  Vic,  c.  99,  «  Si.  88;  2  Sp.  18. 

&  6;  17  ft  18  Vic,  a  125,  b.  50  ft  51. 


CHAPTER  IL 

THE  HAXmS  OF  EQUHT. 

« 

In  enumerating  the  following  maxims  of  equity,  it 
will  manifest  itself  to  the  student  that  nothing  like  a 
logical  division  of  them  is  possible.  Each  maxim 
often  contains  by  implication  what  belongs  to  another. 
The  cause  of  this  incapability  of  logical  division  lies 
in  the  history  of  equity — that  it  arose  not  as  one  har- 
monious whole,  the  creation  of  one  mind  or  one  and 
the  same  period,  but  gradually  developed  in  the  course 
of  five  centuries,  out  of  an  idea  vague  and  indefinite 
at  first,  to  a  comprehensive  and  admirable  science. 
The  ingenious  student  will  find  no  difficulty  in  trac- 
ing almost  every  maxim  or  head  of  equity  to  that 
great  maxim,  the  key-stone  of  the  whole  arch, — 
"  Equity  suffers  no  wrong  without  a  remedy."  But 
though  the  other  maxims  are  necessarily  postulated 
in  the  great  maxim,  yet  each  will  merit  a  separate 
examination,  for  each  expresses  some  peculiar  function 
of  equity,  and  serves  to  impress  it  on  our  memories  by 
substituting  for  a  dry  term  of  nomenclature  an  active 
and  comprehensive  aphorism. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  enumerate  and  explain  the 
most  important  maxims  of  equity,  indicating  briefly 
various  heads  of  equity  which  rank  under  them : — 

Maxime  of  1.  Equity  will  not  suffer  a  wrong  without  a  remedy, 

equity.  2.  Equity  follows  the  law. 

3.  Where  there  are  equal  equities  the  first  in  time 
shall  prevail. 

4.  Where  there  is  equal  equity  the  law  must  prevail. 

5.  He  who  seeks  equity  must  do  equity. 


THB  MAXIMS  OF  EQUITY*  IS 

6.  He  who  comes  into  equity  must  come  with  clean 
hands. 

7.  Vigilantibus  non  dormientibuSy  aquitaa  suboeniU 

8.  Equality  is  equity. 

9.  Equity  looks  to  the  intent  rather  than  the  form. 

10.  Equity  looks  on  that  as  done  which  ought  to 
have  been  done. 

11.  Equity  imputes  an  intention  to  fulfil  an  obliga- 
tion. 

1.  Equity  mil  not  mffer  a  fvrong  withmtt  a  remedy. —  i.  Equity  will 
It  wiU  be  evident  that  this  maxim  is  at  the  founda-  °°*  "^^xi?  * 
tion  of  a  large  proportion  of  eqmty  jurisprudence  as  a  a  remedy, 
suppletory  system.     But  at  the  same  time  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  principle  conveyed  by  the  maxim 

must  be  understood  with  the  following  limitations, — 
it  must  be  regarded  as  referring  exclusively  to  rights 
which  come  within  a  class  enforcible  by  law,  or  cap- 
able of  being  judicially  enforced  without  occasioning  a 
greater  detriment  or  inconvenience  to  the  public  than 
would  result  from  leaving  them  to  be  disposed  oiinforo 
eanscientue;  and  it  must  also  be  understood  to  refer  to 
cases  where  the  party  who  is  remediless  at  law  has  not 
sacrificed  or  lost  his  remedy  by  his  own  act  or  laches,^ 
and  to  cases  where  there  is  no  equal  or  superior  adverse 
light.  But  not  only  will  equity,  within  these  prescribed 
limits,  and  where  the  law  is  wholly  without  remedy, 
aid  a  suitor,  but  it  will  also  afford  relief  in  many  cases 
where  the  courts  of  law  cannot,  or  originally  did  not, 
clearly  give  adequate  and  complete  relief,  at  least  with- 
out circuity  of  action  or  multiplicity  of  suits ;  or  where 
the  law  cannot  take  due  care  of  the  rights  of  all  parties 
interested  in  the  property  in  litigation ;  as  in  cases  of 
specific  performance,  injunction,  suretyship,  account. 

2.  Equity  /allows  the  law. — This  maxim  has  two  2.  Equity  foi- 
meanings :—  ^^^  ^*^«  ^^• 

^  St  684  a,  684  c. 
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(o.)  Equity  is  governed  by  the  rules  of  law  as  to 
legal  estates,  rights,  and  interests. 

(i.)  Equity  is  regulated  by  the  analogy  of  such 
legal  rights  and  interests,  and  the  rules  of  law 
affecting  the  same,  in  regard  to  equitable  estates, 
rights,  and  interests,  where  any  such  analogy  clearly 
subsists. 

But  the  maxim  in  both  its  branches  must  always  be 
taken  with  this  limitation — that  equity  will  suffer  the 
rules  of  law  to  govern,  and  the  course  of  law  to  proceed, 
BO  far  as  it  can  without  sacrificing  claims  grounded 
on  peculiar  circumstances,  as  fraud,  misrepresentation, 
which  render  it  incumbent  on  a  court  of  equity  to 
interpose  in  accordance  with  the  maxim  previously 
mentioned,  that  equity  will  not  suffer  a  wrong  with- 
out a  remedy.^ 

Ruleofprimo-  (qj.)  As  an  illustration  of  the  first  part  of  this 
gem  ure.  maxim,  it  is  well  settled  that  equity  follows  the  law 
as  to  the  rule  of  primogeniture,  although  that  rule,  in 
any  particular  instance,  and  in  which  it  is  so  followed, 
may  be  productive  of  the  greatest  hardship  towards  all 
the  younger  members  of  a  large  family,  who,  in  one 
sense,  by  the  operation  of  the  rule,  may  be  left  without 
any  sort  of  provision,  while  the  eldest  son  may  be 
placed  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  affluence.  But  these 
are  not  peculiar  circumstances  creating  an  equitable 
right  to  relief  in  favour  of  the  younger  son  against  the 
eldest  son,  and  demanding  the  interposition  of  a  court 
of  equity.  The  mere  absence  or  want  of  provision,  a 
circumstance  arising  perhaps  from  the  culpable  neglect 
of  the  parent,  can  create  no  equity  against  the  eldest 
son.  He  has  the  right  to  the  descended  or  entailed 
estate,  without  any  reference  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  other  members  of  the  family.    No  relief  could  be 

^  Sin.  Man.  14, 15. 
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given  in  such  a  case  as  this,  without  directly  derogat- 
ing from  a  rale  of  law,  which  a  court  of  equity  has  no 
power  to  do.  But  if  an  eldest  son  should  prevent  his 
father  from  executing  a  will  devising  one  of  his  estates 
to  a  younger  brother,  by  promising  to  convey  such 
estate  to  such  younger  brother,  although  that  estate 
would  at  law  descend  to  the  eldest  son,  a  court  of 
equity  would  doubtless  interpose  and  prevent  the 
eldest  son  frt)m  asserting  any  claim  to  it.^ 

Again,  in  LoffiLS  v.  Mcm^  a  testator  in  advanced 
years,  and  in  ill  health,  induced  his  niece  to  reside 
with  him  as  his  housekeeper,  on  the  verbal  representa- 
tion that  he  would  leave  her  certain  property  by  his 
will,  which  he  accordingly  prepared  and  executed; 
but  subsequently  by  a  codicil  revoked.  The  court 
directed  that  the  trusts  of  the  will  in  favour  of  the 
niece  should  be  performed.  It  held  that  in  cases  of 
this  kind,  a  representation  that  the  property  is  to  be 
given,  even  though  by  a  revocable  instrument,  is  bind- 
iug ;  that  it  is  the  law  of  the  court  which  makes  it 
binding,  although  it  be  of  the  essence  of  the  representa- 
tion that  the  instrument  is  to  be  of  a  revocable  nature. 

(&)  Equity  acts  by  analogy  to  the  rules  of  law  in  Statutei  oi 
relation  to  equitable  titles  and  interests.  Thus,  al-  ^^^^ 
though  the  statutes  of  limitation  are  in  their  terms 
applicable  to  courts  of  law  only,  yet  equity,  by  analogy, 
acts  upon  them,  and  refuses  relief  under  like  circum- 
stances. Equity  always  discountenances  laches,  and 
holds  that  laches  is  presumieble  in  cases  where  it  is 
positively  declared  at  law.  Thus,  in  cases  of  equitable 
title  in  land,  equity  requires  relief  to  be  sought  within 
the  same  period  in  which  an  ejectment  would  lie  at 
law ; '  and  in  cases  of  personal  claims,  it  also  requires 
relief  to  be  sought  within  the  period  prescribed  for 

1  St.  64.  *  Bkkford  v.  Wade,  17  Yes.  99. 

s  8  Giff.  692. 
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The  rule  10 
sabject  to 
many  exoep- 
tioxuk 


personal  suits  of  a  like  nature.  And  yet  there  are 
cases  in  which  the  statutes  would  be  a  bar  at  law,  but 
in  which  equity  would,  notwithstanding,  grant  relief; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  where  the 
statutes  would  not  be  a  bar  at  law,  but  where  equity 
would,  notwithstanding,  refuse  relief.^ 

In  short,  it  may  be  correctly  said  that  the  maxim, 
that  equity  follows  the  law,  is  a  maxim  liable  to  many 
exceptions ;  and  that  it  cannot  be  generally  affirmed, 
that  where  there  is  no  remedy  at  law  in  the  given 
case,  there  is  none  in  equity ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  equity  in  the  administration  of  its  own  principles, 
is  utterly  regardless  of  the  law.'  This  part  of  the 
doctrine  will  be  found  so  fully  illustrated  in  the 
chapter  on  trusts,  and  in  other  chapters,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  enlarge  further  in  this  place  on  the 
subject 


Qui  prior  ett  3.  Qui  prior  est  tempore  J  potior  est  jure.  Where 
^^^' ^^*^  equities  are  equal,  the  first  in  time  shall  prevaiL 
This  is  a  maxim  often  misunderstood.  It  has  been 
understood  by  some  as  meaning,  that  as  between  per- 
sons having  only  equitable  interests,  Qui  prior  est  tern- 
pore^  potior  est  jure — ^but  this  proposition  is  far  from 
being  universally  true.  In  fSeu^t,  not  only  is  it  not  uni- 
versally true  as  between  persons  having  only  equitable 
interests,  but  it  is  not  universally  true  even  where  their 
equitable  interests  are  of  precisely  the  same  nature,  and 
in  that  respect  precisely  equal,  as  in  the  common  case 
of  two  successive  assignments  for  valuable  considera- 
tion of  a  reversionary  interest  in  stock  standing  in  the 
name  of  trustees,  where  the  second  assignee  has  given 
notice  to  the  trustee,  and  the  first  has  omitted  it,  the 
second  has  priority  over  the  first.^  Another  form  of 
stating  the  rule  is  thus :  ^^  As  between  persons  having 

^  Loveridge  v.  Cooper,  8  Book 


^  St.  64  a. 
*8t.64&. 
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only  equitable  interests,  if  their  equities  are  eqnal.  Qui 
prior  est  tempore^  potior  est  jure.  This  explanation  • 
is  not  80  obviously  incorrect,  yet,  if  scrutinised,  it  will 
be  seen  to  involve  a  contradiction.  For,  when  we 
talk  of  two  persons  having  equal  or  unequal  equities, 
in  what  sense  do  we  use  the  word  "  equity  ?  "  For 
example,  when  we  say  that  A.  has  a  better  equity  than 
B.,  what  is  meant  by  that?  It  means  only  this — 
that,  according  to  those  principles  of  right  and  justice 
which  a  court  of  equity  recognises  and  acts  upon,  it 
will  prefer  A,  to  B.,  and  will  interfere  to  enforce  the 
rights  of  A.  as  against  B. ;  and  therefore  it  is  im- 
possible, strictly  speaking,  that  two  persons  should 
have  '^  equal  equities,^'  except  in  a  case  in  which  a 
court  of  equity  would  altogether  refuse  to  lend  its 
assistance  to  either  party  as  against  the  other.  If  the 
court  will  interfere  to  enforce  the  right  of  one  against 
the  other  on  any  ground  whatever,  say  on  the  ground 
of  priority  of  time,  how  can  it  be  said  that  the 
"  equities  "  of  the  two  are  equal;  Le.^  in  other  words, 
how  can  it  be  said  that  the  one  has  no  better  right  to 
call  for  the  interference  of  a  court  of  equity  than  the 
other?  The  true  rule  may  be  thus  stated — that,  as  True  rule. 
between  persons  having  only  equitable  interests,  if 
such  equities  are  in  all  other  respects  equal.  Qui  prior 
est  tempore^  potior  est  jure — that  in  a  contest  between 
persons  having  only  equitable  interests,  priority  of 
time  is  the  ground  of  preference  last  resorted  to ;  z.^., 
that  a  court  of  equity  will  not  prefer  one  to  the  other 
on  the  mere  ground  of  priority  of  time,  until  it  finds, 
on  an  examination  of  their  relative  merits,  that  there 
is  no  other  sufficient  ground  of  preference  between 
them ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  their  equities  are  in 
all  other  respects  equal ;  that  if  the  one  has  on  other 
grounds  a  better  equity  than  the  other,  priority  of 
time  is  immaterial.^  A  single  case  will  for  the  present 
suffice  to  illustrate  the  application  of  this  maxim.    A. 

^  Rice  y.  Riu^  2  Drew  78. 

B 
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conveyed  a  piece  of  land  to  B.  Part  only  of  the 
purchase  money  was  paid,  and  the  vendor  A.  accord- 
ingly kept  the  conveyance  as  security  for  the  rest 
B.  then  sold  the  land  to  C,  who  did  not  require  B.  to 
produce  the  deeds  of  conveyance,  and  had  no  notice  of 
A.'8  lien  for  the  purchase  money.  It  was  held  that 
the  equitable  lien  of  A.  for  the  purchase  money  must 
prevail  over  the  legal  estate  of  0.  the  purchaser  without 
notice,  as  it  was  his  duty  to  require  the  production  of 
the  deed,  which,  if  he  had  done,  would  have  led  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  lien.^ 

4.  Where  there     4.  Where  there  is  equal  equity,  the  law  must  prevail. 

Si^kw^Sirt '  ^^^^  maxim,  with  the  one  immediately  preceding  it,  are. 

prevail.  intimately  connected ;  each  depends  on  the  other  for  its 

complete  elucidation ;  each  is  the  supplement  of  the 
other.  The  maxim  immediately  under  consideration 
may  be  thus  briefly  explained :  if  the  defendant  has  a 
claim  to  the  protection  of  the  court  equal  to  the  claim 
which  the  plaintive  has  to  call  for  the  aid  of  the  court, 
he  who  has  the  legal  estate  will  prevail.  The  case  of 
Thomdyke  v.  Hunt^  furnishes  a  remarkable  illustration 
of  the  application  of  this  rule.  The  trustee  of  a  sum 
of  stock  for  T.  was  ordered,  in  a  suit  instituted  by  the 
cestui  que  trust,  T.,  to  transfer  the  money  into  court. 
The  transfer  was  made,  and  the  fund  was  treated  as 
belonging  to  T.'s  estate.  The  legal  state,  therefore, 
vested  in  the  Accountant-General  for  the  purposes  of 
T.'s  trust  It  afterwards  appeared  that  the  trustee 
had  provided  himself  with  the  fund  for  discharging 
himself  from  his  personal  liability  to  pay  T.'s  fund 
into  court,  by  fraudulently  misappropriating  funds 
which  he  held  in  trust  for  B.  The  question  was  whether 
B.  had  a  right  to  follow  the  money  into  court.  It  was 
held  that  he  had  not,  for  the  following  reasons: — 
That  T.  had  no  notice  of  the  want  of  equitable  title  or 
honest  right  in  the  trustee  to  make  this  payment  with 

1  Peto  y.  Hammmd,  30  Beay.  495.  *  3  De  G.  &  Jo.«  563. 
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B/s  money ;  that  the  transfer  was  for  yalnable  con- 
BideratioD,  because  there  was  a  debt  dae  from  the 
trustee  for  which  he  would  have  been  liable  by  execu- 
tion of  his  goods,  or  by  other  means ;  that  therefore  B/s 
right  or  equity  to  follow  the  money  being  no  greater 
than  T.'s  right  to  retain  it,  the  circumstance  that  the 
legal  title  was  held  for  T.  by  the* Accountant-General 
was  sufficient  to  create  a  preference  in  favour  of  T.  This 
was,  no  doubt,  a  hard  case,  though  B.  was  not  altogether 
without  remedy,  for,  of  course,  he  could  proceed  against 
the  defaulting  trustee  personally  for  the  trust  money. 

The  most  important  class  of  cases  in  which  these  two  Defenoe  of 
maxims  have  received  a  practical  application,  are,  as  y^abie  con- 
will  be  seen  from  the  previous  illustrations,  those  where  »idenktion 
a  purchaser  sets  up  the  defence  that  he  has  purchased  ZoUm! 
for  valuable  consideration  without  notice  of  the  adverse 
title.     The  person  setting  up  this  plea  thereby  admits  General  re- 
that  on  his  purchase  a  good  title  did  not  pass  to  him :  J^'  m  to  lU 
it  likewise  assumes  a  conflict  between  a  legal  and  an 
equitable  title ;  or  between  the  holder  of  a  title  legal 
or  equitably,  and  a  person  who  is  trying  to  assert  an 
equity  against  him.     It  is  evident  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  that  the  question  cannot  arise  between  two 
legal  titles,  for  their  co-existence  in  the  same  subject 
matter  is  impossible.     Nor  can  the  plea  be  used  by  a 
person  having  an  equitable  title  against  another  having 
equal  equity,  who  is  prior  in  point  of  time.  Having  pre- 
mised these  remarks  with  regard  to  the  general  scope  of 
this  species  of  defence,  it  is  proposed  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  student  to  the  various  cases  in  which  this 
mode  of  defence  may,  or  may  not,  be  made  available. 

Rule  1.  Where  the  person  who  sets  up  the  plea  has 
the  legal  estate,  or  the  best  right  to  call  for  the  legal- 
estate,  a  court  of  equity  will  grant  no  relief  against  him. 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  a  purchaser  for  where  pnr- 
valuable  consideration,  without  notice  of  a  prior  equit-  «*»■«  obtaini 
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the  legal  estate  able  right,  obtaining  the  legal  estate  at  the  time  of  his 
purdL!^*  °^  purchase,  is  entitled  to  priority  in  equity  as  well  as  at 
law,  according  to  the  well-known  maxim,  Where  equi- 
ties are  equal,  the  law  shall  prevail.^  Thus  A.,  the 
owner  of  an  estate,  contracts  with  B.  to  sell  it  to  him, 
and  B.  pays  a  part  of  the  purchase  money  before  the 
conveyance  to  him  has  been  actually  executed ;  in  law, 
until  the  actual  conveyance  of  the  property  to  B.,  he 
has  no  title;  whereas,  in  contemplation  of  equity,  which 
looks  on  that  as  done  which  ought  to  have  been  done, 
B.,  from  the  moment  of  the  contract,  is  the  owner  of 
the  estate.  If,  then.  A.,  after  this  contract  of  sale  with 
B.y  makes  an  absolute  conveyance  of  the  legal  estate 
to  C,  who  purchases  it  for  valuable  consideration 
without  notice  of  B.'s  encumbrance ;  here  0.  has  the 
legal  estate  in  him,  and  having  besides  purchased 
bondjide  for  value  without  notice,  C.'s  equity  to  retain 
the  estate  is  equal  to  B/s  right  to  enforce  his  equitable 
lien  on  it,  the  court  of  equity  will  refuse  to  give  B. 
any  relief  as  against  C. 

Where  pur-  Not  Only  js  it  clear  that  a  purchaser  for  valuable 
theT'^S tstSe  consideration  without  notice  of  a  prior  equitable  right, 
■ubflequentiy.  obtaining  the  legal  estate  at  the  time  of  his  purchase, 
will  be  protected,  but  it  has  also  been  decided  that  such 
a  purchaser  who  has  not  obtained  the  legal  estate  at  the 
time,  may  protect  himself  by  subsequently  getting  in 
the  outstanding  legal  cF.tate,  so  long  as  he  does  not  by 
that  act  become  a  party  to  a  breach  of  trust;  ^  because, 
as  the  equities  of  both  parties  are  equal,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  purchaser  should  be  deprived  of  the 
advantage  he  may  obtain  at  law  by  superior  activity  or 
diligence.' 

In  Phillips  V.  Phillips^  the  law  on  the  point  is  thus 
laid  down  by  Westbury,  L.  C. : — "It  is  well  known  that 
if  there  be  three  encumbrancers,  and  the  third  encum- 

^  2  L.  C.  5.  *  GoUhom  ▼.  Alcoek,  2  Sim.  552. 

•  Saundert  v.  Dehew,  2  Vem.  271.     *  10  W.  R.  237. 
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brancer,  at  the  time  of  his  enctunbrance  and  payment 
of  his  money,  had  no  notice  of  the  prior  encumbrances, 
then  if  the  first  mortgagee  or  encumbrancer  has  the 
legal  estate,  and  the  third  pays  him  off,  and  takes  an 
assignment  of  his  securities  and  a  conyeyance  of  the 
legal  estate,  he  is  entitled  to  tack  his  third  mortgage 
to  the  first  mortgage  he  has  acquired,  and  to  exclude 
the  intermediate  encumbrancer.  But  this  doctrine  is 
limited  to  the  case  where  the  first  mortgagee  has  the 
legal  title,  for  if  the  first  mortgagee  has  not  the  legal 
title,  the  third  mortgagee,  by  payment  off  of  the  first, 
acquires  no  priority  over  the  second." 

And  not  only  where  the  purchaser  has  actually  ob-  Where  puis 
tained,  but  where  he  has  the  best  right  to  call  for  the  tSBtriJhTt?* 
legal  estate,  will  he  be  entitled  to  the  protection  of  caiHor  the 
equity.  Thus,  in  Wilmot  v.  Pike^^  a  first  mortgage  of  ^*^  ******* 
the  X.  estate  was  made  to  A.  in  fee.  A  second  mort- 
gage in  1 826  was  then  made  to  B.  of  the  same  estate, 
together  with  the  Y.  estate,  by  a  release  and  convey- 
ance of  the  respective  premises  to  C.  as  a  trustee  for 
B.,  with  power  of  sale.  B.  afterwards,  in  1835,  ad- 
vanced a  further  sum  to  the  mortgagor  on  the  security 
of  the  same  estates  X.  and  Y.,  but  gave  no  notice  of 
the  advance  to  A.  or  0.  Subsequently  C,  in  1840, 
after  inquiry  of  A.  whether  he  had  notice  of  any  en- 
cumbrance other  than  his  own  and  that  of  which  C. 
was  trustee  for  B.,  advanced  a  further  sum  to  the  mort- 
gagor on  the  same  security,  and  gave  notice  of  his  mort- 
gage to  A. ,  The  question  in  the  cause  arose  between 
the  third  and  fourth  mortgagees  of  1835  and  1840 
respectively,  as  to  which  was  entitled  to  priority.  It 
was  held  that,  as  to  the  X.  estate,  B.  was  entitled  to 
priority  over  C.  according  to  the  maxim.  Qui  prior  est 
tempore^  potior  est  jure;  for  as  regards  that  estate, 
B.  and  C.  had  only  equitable  interests,  the  legal  estate 
outstanding  in  A.,  the  first  mortgagee.  But  with 
regard  to  the  Y.  estate,  C,  the  fourth  mortgagee, 

1  6  Hare  li. 
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having  the  legal  estate  in  him  by  virtue  of  his  position 
as  a  trustee  in  the  second  mortgage  of  1826,  and  also 
having  advanced  his  money  without  notice  of  B/s 
further  advance  in  1835,  was  entitled  to  priority  over 
B.  as  to  such  further  advance.  "  If  a  first  encum- 
brancer has  a  declaration  of  trust  only  by  the  bor- 
rower, and  none  by  the  trustee,  and  the  second  encum- 
brancer has  a  formal  mortgage  of  the  equity  of  re- 
demption, and  the  trustee  is  a  party  to  the  deed,  and 
declares  himself  a  trustee  for  the  second  encumbrancer, 
will  not  that  declaration  by  the  trustee  give  the  second 
priority  over  the  first?  I  think  the  second  would  in 
that  case  have  a  better  right  to  call  for  the  legal  estate 
than  the  first ;  and  if  it  would  be  so  in  the  case  of  a 
stranger,  I  think  the  trustee  cannot  be  precluded  by 
his  situation  as  trustee  from  claiming  the  benefit  of 
the  legal  estate  without  notice.  His  case,  however, 
might  perhaps  be  supported  on  the  simple  ground 
that  he  had  the  legal  estate,  and  advanced  his  money 
without  notice,  leaving  every  trust  of  which  he  had 
notice  untouched  by  his  present  claim."  Cases  where 
questions  arise  between  volunteers  and  subsequent  pur- 
chasers for  value  may  also  be  classed  under  this  head.^ 

2.  Plaintiff  Bule  2.  Where  an  application  is  made  to  the  auxiliary 
legi°ltate  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  as  contradistinguished  from  its 
applies  to  the  Concurrent  jurisdiction,  by  the  possessor  of  a  legal  title, 
juriBdtcSon  of  ^^^  *^®  defendant  pleads  he  is  a  bond  fde  purchaser 
equity.   The  for  value  without  noticc,  the  defence  is  good,  and  the 

defence  is         ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^j^  ^  ^^  j^^^j  ^j^j^^      rpj^.^  j[,j.j^^^]^  ^f 

the  subject  will  be  illustrated  by  the  following  cases : — 

In  Basset  v.  Nosworthy^  *  a  bill  was  filed  by  an  heir- 
at-law,  claiming,  under  a  legal  title,  against  a  person 
claiming  as  purchaser  from  the  devisee  under  the  will 
of  his  ancestor,  to  discover  a  revocation  of  the  will.  The 
defendant  pleaded  that  he  was  a  purchaser  for  valuable 
consideration,  hondjide^  without  notice  of  any  revoca- 
tion, and  the  plea  was  allowed. 

1  ByMt  y.  MUcheU,  18  Vea.  100.  *  2  L.  C.  1. 
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Again,  in  Wcdwyn  v.  Lee^  a  tenant  in  tail,  in  pos- 
Fcssion  under  a  marriage  settlement,  filed  a  bill  for 
discovery  and  delivery  of  title-deeds  of  an  estate  which 
had  been  mortgaged  by  his  father,  who  was  tenant 
for  life  under  a  settlement  and  a  private  Act  of  Par- 
liament. The  defendant  pleaded  that  the  plaintiff's 
father  alleging  himself  to  be  seised  in  fee,  and  being  in 
actual  possession  of  the  premises  as  apparent  owner,  and 
being  also  in  possession  of  the  title-deeds  relating 
thereto,  as  apparent  owner  thereof,  executed  the  seve- 
ral mortgages  under  which  the  defendant  claimed,  and 
averred  that  he  had  no  notice.  It  was  argued  for  the 
plaintiff,  that  as  the  defendant  was  neither  in  posses- 
sion, nor  had  the  means  of  procuring  it,  the  court  ought 
sot  to  allow  him  to  keep  the  deeds  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  extortion.  It  was  held,  however,  that  the  plea  was 
a  good  defence.  "  This  bill,"  said  Lord  Eldon,  "  is 
filed  by  a  person  having  got  possession.  If  the  prin- 
ciple is  that  this  court  will  not  stir  against  a  purchaser 
for  valuable  consideration  without  notice,  what  are  the 
legal  rights  of  the  son,  tenant  in  tail  when  his  father's 
estate  determines  ?  His  legal  rights  are  that  he  shall 
have  possession  of  the  estate.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
am  entitled  to  say  of  the  title-deeds,  but  that  he  shall 
recover  in  trover  the  value  of  the  deeds,  or  in  detinue,* 
in  which  the  judgment  is  for  the  deeds,  or  their  value. 
But  without  attending  to  the  imperfection  of  the  law 
in  such  actions,  which  is  probably  the  ground  of  juris- 
diction here  for  the  specific  delivery  of  the  thing,  I 
will  suppose  his  right  at  law  to  the  specific  delivery. 
It  is  true  he  is  not  seeking  in  equity  to  recover  pos- 
session of  the  estate  ;  but  he  is  seeking  to  recover 
something  which  he  cannot  recover  at  law,  the  value  of 
which  non  constat  he  can  recover  at  law  without  the  dis- 
covery of  the  deeds.  Is  it  of  necessity,  then,  that  this 
court  must  hold,  as  against  a  purchaser  for  valuable 
consideration  without  notice,  that  if  the  possession  of 

^  »  Ves.  24.  *  See.  17  &  18  Vioi,  c.  125,  s.  78. 
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the  estate  has  been  got. from  him,  the  possession  of 
the  deeds  shall  be  taken  out  of  his  hands  by  the  conrt, 
and  thrown  in  to  the  person  who  has  got  from  him  the 
possession  of  the  estate  ?  Is  it  not  worth  while  con- 
sideration,  whether  the  very  principle  of  the  plea  is 
not  this  : — ^  I  have  honestly  and  bond  fide  paid  for 
this,  in  order  to  make  myself  the  owner  of  it,  and  you 
shall  have  no  information  from  me  as  to  the  perfection 
or  imperfection  of  my  title,  until  you  deliver  me  from 
the  peril  in  which  you  state  I  have  placed  myself  in 
the  article  of  purchasing  hon&fidey*  The  principle 
of  the  above  decision  was  followed  by  Lord  Chancellor 
Sugden  in  Joyce  y,  De  Moleyns}  There  the  heir-at- 
law  obtained  possession  of  title-deeds  relating  to  im- 
propriate tithes,  of  which  his  second  brother,  under 
the  will  of  their  father,  was  tenant  for  life,  and  depo- 
sited  them  with  bankers,  by  way  of  equitable  mort- 
gage,  to  secure  a  sum  which  they  advanced  to  him. 
On  a  bill  being  filed  by  the  administrator  of  a  bond 
creditor  of  the  father  for  the  administration  of  his 
estate,  praying  that  the  bankers  might  be  decreed  to 
deliver  up  the  deeds,  the  bankers  insisted  that  they 
were  purchasers  for  valuable  consideration,  without 
notice  of  the  will  or  of  the  title  of  any  persons  claim- 
ing thereunder,  or  of  the  demands  of  the  plaintiflF, 
and  submitted  that  the  bill  should  either  be  dis- 
missed, or  that  the  plaintiff  should  redeem  them. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  dismissed  the  bill  as  against  the 
bankers,  with  costs.  ^^  I  apprehend  that  the  defence 
of  a  purchase  for  value  without  notice,  is  a  shield  as 
well  against  a  legal  as  an  equitable  title.  That  this 
is  a  good  defence  cannot  be  denied.  Suppose  a  ten- 
ant for  life  under  a  will  with  remainder  over;  and  that 
the  tenant  for  life  being  heir-at-law  of  the  testator, 
conveys  the  inheritance  to  a  purchaser  without  notice, 
the  remainder  man  cannot  have  any  relief  in  equity 
against  the  purchaser.     He  must  establish  his  title 

^  2  J.  &  L.  874. 
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outside  of  this  court  as  well  as  he  can.     It  is  the  ^ame 
with  respect  to  title-deeds.   The  defendants^  therefore, 
Qse  the  possession  of  the  deeds  as  they  have  a  right  to 
do,  as  a  shield  to  protect  them  against  the  plaintiffs. 
They  can  make  no  use  of  the  deeds  themselves ;  thej 
cannot  maintain  possession  of  them  against  the  true 
owner ;  but  in  this  court  they  have  a  right  to  say  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  deliver  them  up, 
as  they  obtained  them  bond,  fide  and  without  fraud." 
But,  as  already  stated,  it  seems  that  this  rule  does  Rule  inappli- 
not  apply  where  the  Court  of  Chancery,  concurrently  ^^^  ^^*hL 
with  courts  of  common  law,  affords  legal  as  distin-  ooncurrent 
guished  from  equitable  relief.     The  case  of  WilliamB^^^^^^ 
V.  Lcanbe^  well  illustrates  this  distinction.     There  a  dower, 
widow  filed  a  bill  against  a  purchaser  from  her  bus- 
band,  claiming  her  dower.      The  defendant  pleaded 
that  he  was  a  purchaser  of  the  estate  for  value,  with- 
out notice  of  the  vendor  being  married.   Lord  Thurlow, 
however,  overruled  the  plea,  observing  that  the  only 
question  was,  whether  a  plea  of  purchase  without 
notice  would  lie  against  a  bill  to  set  out  dower ;  he 
thought  where  a  party  is  pursuing  a  legal  titlej  as 
dower  is,  that  plea  does  not  apply,  it  being  only  a  bar 
to  an  equitable  not  a  legal  claim.^ 

Rule  3.  This  rule  is  best  stated  in  the  words  of  Lord  3.  The  legal 
Westburyin  Phillips  y.  Phillips :^  "Now  I  take  it««^^i>?P8 
to  be  a  clear  proposition  that  every  conveyance  of  an  encumbran- 
equitable  interest  is  an  innocent  conveyance ;  that  is  o^er^/t^e. 
to  say,  the  grant  of  a  person  entitled  in  equity  passes 
only  that  which  he  is  justly  entitled  to,  and  no  more. 
If,  therefore,  a  person  seised  of  an  equit^ible  estate,  the 
legal  estate  being  outstanding,  makes  an  assurance  by 
way  of  mortgage,  or  grants  an  annuity  and  afterwards 

1  3  Bro.  C.  C.  264.  lips,  8  Jur.  N.  a  145,  on  this 

'  See  aleo  CoHim  v.  Archer,  1  subject ;   ted  vide  contra  Sudg, 

Rom  &  My.  284  ;  Finch  v,  Hhaw,  Vrs.  and  Pn.  797-8. 

19  Beav.   500  ;   and   Lord  West-  >  10  W.  B.  236. 

buiy's  remarks  in  Phillips  v.  PhU» 
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conveys  the  whole  estate  to  a  purchaser,  he  can  only- 
grant  to  the  purchaser  that  which  he  has,  namely,  the 
estate,  subject  to  the  annuity  or  mortgage,  and  no  more* 
The  subsequent  grantee  takes  only  that  which  is  left  in 
the'grantor.  Hence  granteesand  encumbrancers  claim- 
ing in  equity  take  and  are  ranked  according  to  the  dates 
of  their  securities,  and  the  maxim  applies.  Qui  prior  est 
tempore  J  potior  est  jure.  The  first  grantee  is  potior  j 
that  is,  potentior.  He  has  a  better  and  a  superior,  be- 
cause a  prior,  equity.  The  first  grantee  has  a  right  to 
Iffotice  of  fin*  be  paid  first ;  and  it  is  quite  immaterial  whether  the 
rmmateiSl!*  subsequent  encumbrancers,  at  the  time  they  took  their 
securities  and  paid  their  money,  had  notice  of  the  first 
encumbrance  or  not"  Thus  in  Ford  v.  White ^  pro- 
perty in  Middlesex  was  mortgaged  to  A.,  and  after- 
wards to  B.,  and  subsequently  to  C,  with  notice  of  B.*b 
encumbrance ;  0.  registered  his  mortgage  before  B.,  and 
afterwards  assigned  to  D.,  who  had  no  notice  of  B.*8 
mortgage.  Held  by  Sir  J.  Romilly,  M.  R.,  that  as  C's 
interest  was  equitable,  he  could  not,  by  assigning  it  to 
D.  without  notice,  put  him  in  a  better  situation  than 
himself,  and  consequently  that  D.  was  not  entitled  to 
priority  over  B. 

4. Where  plain-     Rule  4.  Where  there  are  circumstances  that  give  rise 
eSthT"*^  an  "equity,"  as  distinguished  from  an  "equitable 
court  will  not  estate ; "  for  example,  an  equity  to  set  aside  a  deed  for 
interfere.        fraud,  or  to  correct  it  for  mistake  or  accident,  and  the 
purchaser  under  the  instrument  maintains  the  plea  of 
purchase  for  valuable  consideration  without  notice,  the 
court  will  not  interfere.     Thus,  in  Sturge  v.  Start^  a 
man,  already  married,  performed  the  ceremony  of  mar- 
riage with  a  woman,  and  tlien  joined  with  her  in  assign- 
ing her  life  interest  in  a  trust-fund,  to  a  purchaser. 
Jleldy  that  though  she  might  not  have  executed  such 
an  instrument  had  she  been  aware  of  the  fraud  prac- 
tised upon  her,  that  fraud  could  not  affect  the  rights 

1  16  Bear.  120.  *  2  My.  ft  K.  195. 
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of  a  hon&fide  purchaser.  So  also  eqnitj  will  relieve  a 
purchaser  for  valuable  consideration  against  a  defective 
execution  of  a  power."* 

The  Doctrine  of  Notice. — ^No  equitable  doctrine  is  The  doctrind 
better  established  than  that  the  person  who  purchases  ®^  °°**«®* 
an  estate,  although  for  valuable  consideration,  after 
notice  of  a  prior  equitable  right,  makes  himself  a  malA  Parobaaer 
/&fe  purchaser,  and  will  not  be  enabled,  by  getting  in  ^^or  cUim  a^ 
the  legal  estate,  to  defeat  such  prior  equitable  interest,  trustee  to  the 
but  will  be  held  a  trustee  for  the  benefit  of  the  person  •j^^*  ""^  "^^^ 
whose  right  he  sought  to  defeat.^    Thus,  in  Potter  v. 
Sanders^  it  waa  held  that  if  a  vendor  contract  with 
two  different  persons  for  the  sale  to  each  of  them  of  the 
same  estate,  and  if  the  party  with  whom  the  second 
contract  is  made  should,  after  notice  of  the  first  con- 
tract, procure  a  conveyance  of  the  legal  estate  in 
pursuance  of  his  second  contract,  the  court  will,  in  a 
suit  for  specific  performance  by  the  first  vendee  against 
the  vender  and  second  purchaser,  decree  the  latter  to 
convey  the  estate  to  the  plaintiff.     And  to  such  an 
extent  has  the  doctrine  of  notice  been  allowed  to  pre- 
vail, that  it  has  even  infringed  upon  the  policy  of  the 
Begistration  Acts.     Thus,  in  Le  Neve  v.  Le  Nete^  it 
was  held  that  where  lands  in  a  register  county,  settled 
by  deed  which  was  not  registered,  were  settled  upon  a 
second  marriage,  with  notice  of  the  former  settlement ; 
and  the  second  settlement  was  registered  pursuant  to 
the  statute,  the  former  settlement  should  be  preferred 
in  equity.     "  This  is  a  species  of  fraud  and  dolus 
malus  itself;  for  he  knew  the  first  purchaser  had  the 
clear  right  of  the  estate,  and  after  knowing  that,  he 
takes  away  the  right  of  another  person,  by  getting  the 
legal  estate." 

It  has  long  been  settled  that  if  a  person  purchases 

^  Chapman  v.  Gtb9(m,  S  Bro  C.  "  2  L.  C.  89. 

C.  229 ;  Maldin  y.  MeniU,  2  Atk.  *  6  Hare  1. 

8.  *2L.C.  28. 
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SecuMubpur-  for  valaable  consideration  with  notice,  from  a  person 
notice  If  hu    ^^^  bonght  without  notice,  he  may  shelter  himself 
vendor  bought  under  the  first  purchaser,  for  otherwise  a  bondjide 
tice.^"  ^^'     purchaser  would  be  unable  to  deal  with  his  property, 
Or  Bubpuij.     and  the  sale  of  estates  would  be  very  much  clogged ; 
out  notice, '    and  if  a  person  who  buys  with  notice  sells  to  a  bond 
though  hia     Jide  purchaser  for  Valuable  consideration  without  notice, 
with  notice,     the  latter  may  protect  his  title.  ^  In  Harrison  v.  Forth^ 
A.  purchased  an  estate  with  notice  of  an  encumbrance, 
and  then  sold  it  to  B.,  who  had  no  notice,  who  after- 
wards sold  it  to  C,  who  had  notice.   Held,  that  though 
A.  and  C.  had  notice,  yet  if  B.  had  no  notice  the 
plaintiff  could  not  be  relieved  against  the  defendant 
C.     In  this  and  similar  cases,  it  is  perhaps  to  be  as- 
sumed that  the  estate  which  A.  had,  which  was  suc- 
cessively assigned  to  B.  and  C,  was  the  legal  estate. 
Had  the  estates  been  equitable,  as  will  have  been  seen 
from  the  third  rule.  A.,  having  had  notice  of  a  prior 
encumbrance,  could  not,  by  concealing  his  knowledge 
from  B.,  make  B.'s  security  more  extensive  than  his 
own,  or  give  a  better  right  to  his  assignee  than  that 
which  he  himself  possessed. 

Notice  of  A  purchaser  for  valuable  consideration  of  an  estate, 

eettiement      ®^®^  ^^^  uoticc  of  a  voluntary  settlement,  will  not  be 
does  not  affect  affected  by  it,  even  though  such  voluntary  settlement 
puroSilier.*      be  free  from  fraud,  and  meritorious  as  a  provision  for 
relations.* 


What  consti- 
tutes noticei 


What  constitutes  Notice. — Notice  is  either  actual  or 
constructive,  but  there  is  no  difference  between  them 
in  their  consequences.^ 


Actual  notice.  1.  As  to  actual  notice  it  will  suffice  to  say,  that  to 
constitute  a  binding  notice  it  must  be  given  by  a  per- 
son interested  in  the  property,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
treaty  for  the  purchase.*    Vague  reports  from  persons 

*  2  L.  C.  42.  *Prosaer  v.  /?tVe,  28  Beav.  68. 
*Preo.  Ch.  51.                                        *  Bamhart  v.  GrtentKidd*,  9 

*  BuckU  V.  MUehtU,  18  Ves.  100.        Hoo.  P.  C.  18. 
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not  interested  in  the  property  will  not  affect  the  pnr- 
chaser's  conscience,  nor  will  he  be  bound  by  notice  in  a 
previous  transaction  which  he  had  forgotten.  And  not 
only  a  mere  assertion  that  some  other  persons  claim  a 
title  is  not  sufficient^  but  a  general  claim  is  perhaps  not 
sufficient  to  affect  a  purchaser  with  notice  of  a  deed.^ 

2.  Constructive  notice  in  its  nature  is  no  more  than  Constractive 
evidence  of  notice,  the  presumption  of  which  is  so  vio-  '^^^°®- 
lent,  that  the  court  will  not  even  allow  of  its  being 
controverted.^ 

It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to  say  what  amounts  What  amouni* 
to  constructive  notice ;  for  much  depends  upon  the  cir-  uve noticed*, 
cumstances  of  each  peculiar  case.    In  the  case  of  Jones  pe^da  on  the 
V,  Smith^  Wigram,  V.  C,  states  the  law  on  the  subject  of^rcawr* 
with  great  clearness.     The  facts  of  the  case  were  ^^Jonay,SmiiK. 
follows : — ^A  party  before  advancing  money  on  a  mort- 
gage, inquired  of  the  intending  mortgagor  and  his  wife 
whether  any  settlement  had  been  made  upon  their  mar- 
riage, and  was  informed  that  a  settlement  had  been 
made  of  the  wife's  fortune  only,  and  that  it  did  not 
inclade  the  husband's  estate,  which  was  proposed  as  the 
Bccurity.  He  then  advanded  the  mortgage  money,  with- 
out having  seen  the  settlement,  or  knowing  its  contents. 
Held  that  the  mortgagee  was  not,  under  the  circum- 
stances, affected  with  constructive  notice  of  the  contents 
of  the  settlement,  or  of  the  fact  that  the  settlement 
comprised  the  husband's  estate.     "  It  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  declare  a  priori  vfhsX  shall  be  deemed  construc- 
tive notice,  because  unquestionably  that  which  would 
not  affect  one  man  may  be  abundantly  sufficient  to 
affect  another.     But  I  believe  I  may,  with  sufficient 
accuracy  for  my  present  purpose,  assert  that  the  cases  Constructive 
in  which  constructive  notice  has  been  established  re-  ^^®  ^^  ^^^ 
solve  themselves  into  two  classes.   First,  cases  in  which 

^  Sugd.  Yra.  &  Pre.  755.  ffenderton  v.  Oreave$f  2  E.  &  A.  9. 

*  Plumh  T.  Fluitt,  2  Anst.  438 ;  >  1  Hare,  55. 
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1.  Where  the  portj  charged  has  had  actual  notice  that  the  pro- 
ofa  fad^^°*  perty  in  dispute  was  in  fact  charged,  encumbered,  or  in 
which  would  some  waj  affected,  and  the  court  has  thereupon  bound 
notkje^of  other  ^™wi*^^  constructive  uotice  of  facts  and  instruments 
^*^  to  a  knowledge  of  which  he  would  have  been  led  by  an 

inquiry  after  the  charge,  encumbrance,  or  other  circum- 
stance affecting  the  property,  of  which  he  had  actual 

2.  Where  in-  noticc;  and,  secondly,  cases  in  which  the  court  has  been 
powfy  abided  Satisfied,  from  the  evidence  before  it,  that  the  party 
to  escape        charged  had  designedly  abstained  from  inquiring,  for 

the  very  purpose  of  avoiding  notice — a  purpose  which, 
if  proved,  would  clearly  show  that  he  had  a  suspicion  of 
the  truth,  and  a  fraudulent  determination  not  to  learn 
it.     If,  in  short,  there  is  not  actual  notice  that  the  pro- 
perty is  in  someway  affected,  and  no  fraudulent  turning 
away  from  a  knowledge  of  facts,  which  the  res  gestm 
Mere  want  of  would  suggest  to  a  prudent  mind,  if  mere  want  of  can- 
rn^cu V.    tio°.  ^  distinguished  from  fraudulent  and  wUful  blind- 
notice.  ness  is  all  that  can  be  imputed  to  the  purchaser,  there 

the  doctrine  of  constructive  notice  will  not  apply;  there 
the  purchaser  will,  in  equity,  be  considered,  as  in  fact 
'  he  is,  a  bondjide  purchaser  without  notice."  As  an 
illustration  of  the  first  part  of  the  rule,  may  be  cited 
the  case  of  Bisco  v.  Earl  of  Banbury}  A  party  pur- 
chased with  actual  notice  of  a  specific  mortgage ;  the 
deed  creating  the  mortgage  referred  to  other  encum- 
brances. Ueld^  that  the  purchaser,  knowing  of  the 
mortgage,  ought  to  have  inspected  the  deed,  and  that 
would  have  led  him  to  the  other  deeds,  on  which,  pur- 
sued from  one  to  another,  the  whole  case  must  have 
been  discovered  to  him.^  As  an  illustration  of  the 
second  part  of  the  rule,  the  case  of  Birch  v.  Ellames^ 
is  directly  in  point  There  the  title  deeds  of  an  estate 
were  deposited  with  the  plaintiff  as  a  security  for  his 
demand.  The  defendant,  fourteen  years  after,  upon  the 
eve  of  the  bankruptcy  of  the  mortgagor,  took  a  mort- 

1  1  Ch.  Ca.  287.  *  2  Anatr.  427. 

*  Wart  T.  Egmont,  i  De  0.,  M  k  Q.,  478. 
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gage  antedated ;  he  had  notice  of  the  deposit,  but  inquiry  after 

avoided  inquiring  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  made.  Jj^^temada. 

The  court  decreed  for  the  plaintiff,^    But  the  mere 

absence  of  title-deeds  has  never  been  held  sufficient 

per  se  to  affect  a  party  with  notice,  if  he  has  bondjlde 

inquired  for  the  deeds,  and  a  reasonable  excuse  has  been 

given  for  the  non-delivery  of  them ;  for  in  that  case  the 

court  cannot  impute  fraud  or  gross  and  wilful  negligence 

to  him.^    But  the  court  will  impute  fraud  or  gross  and 

wilful  negligence  to  a  person  dealing  respecting  an 

estate,  if  he  omits  all  inquiries  as  to  deeds.' 

It  is  clear  that  notice  to  an  agent,  attorney,  or  counsel  NoUce  to 
for  the  purchaser,  is  constructive  notice  to  his  principal,  ^^ce  to  prin- 
And  the  same  rule  applies  if  the  same  agent  be  con-  cipaL 
cernedfor  both  vendor  and  purchaser,  in  the  same  trans- 
action, even  if  the  agent  himself  be  the  vendor.^   How- 
ever, notice  to  counsel,  agents,  or  solicitors  must,  in  Notice  mu«t 
order  to  affect  their  employers,  have  been  given  or  im-  g^^^  t»Map- 
parted  to  them  in  the  same  transaction ;  for,  if  the  law  ^o°- 
were  otherwise,  it  would  make  purchasers'  and  mort- 
gagees' titles  depend  on  the  memory  of  their  counsel  or 
agents.   Where,  however,  one  transaction  is  closely  fol- 
lowed by  and  connected  with  another,  or  where  it  is 
clear  that  a  previous  transaction  is  present  to  the  mind 
of  the  solicitor  when  engaged  in  another  transaction, 
there  is  no  ground  for  the  distinction  by  which  the  rule, 
that  notice  to  the  solicitor  is  notice  to  the  client,  has 
been  restricted,  to  the  same  transaction.   This  subject 
was  fully  considered  by  Wigram,  V.  C. ,  in  the  important 
case  of  Fuller  v.  Bennett  There,  after  the  commence- 
ment of  a  treaty  for  the  sale  of  an  estate  by  A«,  and 
the  purchase  of  it  by  B.,  A.  agreed  to  give  C.  a  mort- 

1  Whitbread  v.  Jordan,  1  Y.  &  *  Le  Neve  v.  Le  Ntte^  2  L.  C. 

C,  Ex.  Ca.  803.  28 ;  Spencer  v.  Topliam,  2  Jur.  N. 

*  AUcnv.  KnigJU,  5  Hare  272  ;  S.  865. 

Hewitt  y.  Lootemore^  9  Hare  449.  '  2  Hare  394. 

'  WorlhingUm  T.   Morgan,  16 
Sim.  547. 
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gage  on  the  estate,  as  a  security  for  an  antecedent  debt, 
and  notice  of  the  agreement  was  given  to  the  soli- 
citors of  B.  The  treaty  for  the  sale  afterwards  ceased 
to  be  prosecuted  for  five  years,  during  part  of  which 
time  the  suit  of  an  adverse  claimant  to  the  estate  was 
pending.  A.  then  died,  and  B.  purchased  the  estate  at 
a  lower  price  from  the  heir  and  devisee  of  A.  B.  con- 
veyed the  estate  in  mortgage  to  D.  The  same  solicitors 
were  concerned  for  B.,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
treaty  with  A.  until  the  final  purchase  of  the  estate,  and 
for  D.  in  the  business  of  the  mortgage.  It  was  held, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  B.  and  D.  had, 
through  their  solicitors,  constructive  notice  of  the  agree- 
ment with  C,  and  that  the  estate  in  their  hands  was 
subject  to  the  lien  of  C.  for  the  amount  agreed  to  be 
secured  by  the  proposed  mortgage.  In  the  judgment 
his  lordship  thus  succinctly  lays  down  the  general  rules : 
"  The  general  propositions, — first,  that  notice  to  the 
solicitor  is  notice  to  the  client ;  secondly,  that  where  a 
purchaser  employs  the  same  solicitor  as  the  vendor,  he 
is  affected  with  notice  of  whatever  that  solicitor  had 
notice  in  his  capacity  of  solicitor  for  either  vendor  or 
purchaser,  in  the  transaction  in  which  he  is  so  employed ; 
and  thirdly,  that  the  notice  to  the  solicitor,  which  will 
alone  bind  the  client,  must  be  notice  in  that  transaction 
in  which  the  client  employs  him, — have  not,  as  general 
propositions,  been  disputed  at  the  bar."  Finally,  in 
order  to  ajtfect  a  person  with  a  constructive  notice  of 
facts  within  the  knowledge  of  a  solicitor,  it  is  neces- 
sary not  only  that  the  knowledge  should  be  derived  from 
the  same  transaction,  but  it  must  be  material  to  that 
transaction,  and  such  that  itwas  the  duty  of  the  agent  to 
communicate.  See  Wyllie  v.  Pollen^  where  it  was  held 
by  Lord  Westbury,  C,  that  the  transferee  of  a  mort- 
gage would  not  be  affected  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
solicitor  acting  for  him  in  the  transfer  of  an  encum- 
brance subsequent  to  the  original  mortgage,  so  as  to 

»  82  L.  J.  (Ch.)  N.  S.  782. 
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prevent  him  making  farther  advances,  snch  knowledge 
not  being  material  to  the  business  of  the  transfer. 

5.  He  who  seeks  equity  must  do  equity. 

6.  He  who  comes  into  equity  must  come  with  clean 
hands. 

7.  Equity  aids  the  vigilant,  not  the  indolent 

These  three  maxims  may  be  viewed  as  together 
illustrating  the  great  distinctive  and  governing  prin- 
ciple of  equity,  that  nothing  can  call  forth  a  court  of 
equity  into  activity  but  conscience,  good  faith,  and 
personal  diligence. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  maxim,  *^  He  who  seeks  He  who  seeiu 
equity  must  do  equity,"  may  be  briefly  noticed  the  t^^*^."^"** 
rules  which  govern  what  is  termed  a  married  woman's     ^'''  ^' 
"  equity  to  a  settlement"    The  general  rule  is  that  Married  wo- 
when  9k  feme  sole  marries,  her  f)roperty,  subject  tOto^^^ie-**^ 
certain  conditions,  passes  to  her  husband ;   all  her  ment. 
choses  in  action  which  the  husband  can  reduce  into 
possession,  without  the  aid  of  a  court  of  equity,  he 
may  realise ;  but  the  moment  he  is  obliged  to  ask  the 
assistance  of  equity  for  that  purpose,  the  court  will 
only  aid  him  on  conditions.     If,  for  instance,  a  testator 
bequeaths  a  legacy  to  a  married  woman,  her  husband 
can    only  realise   the    legacy  through   a   court    of 
equity.     The  moment  the  husband  comes  into  court 
to  claim  it,  the  court  will  tell  him,  "  We  will  help 
you  to  get  all  the  money,  only  on  condition  that  you 
make  a  fair  settlement  out  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  your 
wife  and  children."  ^ 

Another  class  of  cases  may  be  noticed  as  further  Penon  stand. 
illustrating  how  beneficial  is  the  interference  of  equity  Sve^TOmpen. 

»  ^wrgU  V.  Champntyi,  6  My.  k  Cr.  106.  ■**^°°- 
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in  carrying  out  the  principle  of  these  maxims.  For 
instance,  if  a  person  having  a  title  to  an  estate  stands 
by  and  suffers  a  person  ignorant  of  it  to  expend 
money  upon  the  estate,  either  in  buildings  or  other 
improvements,  and  afterwards  asserts  his  title  in  a 
court  of  law,  upon  proving  his  title,  judgment  would 
be  given  for  him  without  any  compensation  for  im- 
provement being  given  to  the  person  evicted.  In 
equity,  however,  a  person  who  had  expended  money 
under  such  circumstances  on  the  estate  of  another, 
would  be  entitled  to  be  indemnified  for  his  expenditure, 
either  by  pecuniary  compensation,  or,  in  some  cases, 
if  he  were  a  lessee  under  a  defective  lease,  by  a  con- 
firmation of  his  title.^ 


Compensation  This  maxim  is  also  frequently  illustrated  in  that 
■pedfi^per-  ^^^^  ^^  c^ses  where,  in  consequence  of  some  misde- 
formance.  scription  in  the  property  sold,  a  court  of  equity  will 
not  enforce  specific  pefformance  of  the  contract  at  the 
suit  of  the  vendor,  unless  he  makes  compensation  for 
the  injury  the  defendant  has  sustained  from  the  mis- 
description.* 

He  who  comes  He  who  comes  into  equity  must  come  with  clean 
mtat^ome  hands.  In  Overton  v.  Banister^  this  maxim  received 
with  dean  a  pointed  illustration.  An  infant,  fraudulently  con- 
cealing his  age,  obtained  from  trustees  part  of  stock  to 
which  he  was  entitled  on  coming  of  age ;  and  when  of 
age,  a  few  months  after,  applied  for,  and  received  the 
residue  of  such  stock.  It  was  held  a  fraud  on  the  part 
of  the  infant,  and  neither  himself  nor  his  assignees 
were  allowed  to  enforce  repayment  by  the  trustees  of 
the  stock  paid  during  the  minority.* 


hands. 


1  Ramtdmv.Dywn.lj.^  1  H. L.  *  8  Hare,  508. 

129 ;  Pawdl  v.  Thmoi,  6  Ha  800.  ^  Savage  ▼.  Poiter,  9  Mod.  85 ; 

'  KwOMuUvzQrtubtr,  1  Mad.  NeUon  v.  Stwiker^  4  De  G.  &  Jo. 

1 58 ;  Hvghei  t.  Jwu^  8  De  O.,  F.  458,  464. 
ft  J.  807. 
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The  rale  most  be  nnderstood  to  refer  to  wilful  mis- 
conduct  in  regard  to  the  matter  in  litigation,  and  not 
to  any  miscondnct,  however  gross,  which  is  uncon- 
nected with  the  matter  in  litigation,  and  with  which 
the  opposite  party  in  the  cause  has  no  concern.^ 
• 

Finally,  the  doctrine  that  equity  aids  the  vigilant,  vlgiiAntibus 
not  the  indolent,  may  be  briefly  summed  in  the  Ian-  Sb^^^tL 
guage  of  Lord  Camden  in  SmtA  v.  Cfay,*  "  a  court  of  «ui>v»iit. 
equity,  which  is  never  active  in  relief  against  con- 
science or  public  convenience,  has  always  refused  its 
aid  to  stale  demands  where  the  party  has  slept  upon 
his  rights,  aod  acquiesced  for  a  great  length  of  time. 
Nothing  can  call  forth  this  court  into  activity  but 
conscience,  good  faith,  and  reasonable  diligence/'* 

8.  Equality  is   Equity^  or    equity    delighteth   in  8.  Kquality  is 
equality.     This  maxim  has  a  very  large  application  in  •^^*^- 
many  branches  of  equity ;  but  it  is  perhaps  nowhere 
so  clearly  illustrated  as  in  the  case  of  joint  purchases. 
If  two  persons  advance  and  pay  the  purchase-money 
of  an  estate  in  equal  portions,  and  take  a  conveyance  Equity  leuis 
to  them  and  their  heirs,  it  constitutes  a  joint  tenancy,  tfiJiSI^jr^"**^ 
that  is,  a  purchase  by  them  jointly  of  the  chance  of 
survivorship  :  and,  of  course,  on  the  death  of  one,  the 
survivor  will  take  the  whole  estate.    This  is  the  rule 
at  law,  and  it  prevails  also  in  equity  under  the  same 
circumstances ;  for  unless  there  are  controlling  circum- 
stances, equity  follows  the  law.     But  wherever  such 
circumstances  occur,  courts  of  equity  will  lay  hold  of 
them  to  prevent  a  survivorship,  and  create  a  trust ; 
for  joint  tenancy  is  not  favoured  in  equity.     Thus,  in 
Lake  V.  Gibson  ^  it  was  laid  down,  that  where  two  or  Money 
more  purchase  lands,  and  advance  the  purchase-money  une^  "* 
in  UTiequal  shares,  and  this  appears  on  the  deed  itself,  sbarea. 

1  8m.  U.  23.  Laver  t.  Fidder,  82    Beav.    1 ; 

'  8  Bio.  G.  C,  688.  Strange  ▼.  Fookt,  i  Giff.  408. 

'  Wright  V.  Vanderplani,  2  E.  ^  1  L.  G.  160. 
ft  J.  1,  8  00  O.,  M.  ft  Q.  188 ; 
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this  makes  them  in  the  nature  i^i partners;  and  how- 
ever the  legal  estate  may  survive,  yet  the  survivor 
will  in  equity  be  considered  as  a  trustee  for  the  other, 
in  proportion  to  the  sum  advanced  by  him.  "  Where 
the  parties  advance  the  money  equally,  it  may  fairly 
be  presumed  that  they  purchased  with  a  view  to  the 
benefit  of  survivorship;  but  where  the  money  is 
advanced  in  unequal  proportions,  and  no  express  in- 
tention appears,  to  benefit  the  one  advancing  the 
smaller  proportion,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  no  such 
intention  existed."^  So  again,  if  two  persons  advance 
Money  a  sum  of  moucy,  in  equal  or  unequal  shares,  by  way  of 

mortage.**"  mortgage,  and  take  the  mortgage  to  them  jointly,  and 
one  of  them  dies,  the  survivor  shall  not  have  the  whole 
mon^y  due  on  the  mortgage;  but  the  representative 
of  the  deceased  party  shall  have  his  proportion  as  a 
trust ;  for  the  nature  of  the  transaction  as  a  loan  of 
money,  repels  the  presumption  of  an  intention  to  hold 
the  mortgage  as  a  joint  tenancy.^ 

9.  Equity  looks     9.  Equity  looks  to  the  intent  rather  than  the  form. 

rather  than     Although  this  principle  is  fully  recognised  in  the  com- 

the  form.  mon  law,  it  is  to  equity  that  we  look  for  its  complete 
and  practical  exemplification.  Equity  will  never  per- 
mit the  thin  veil  of  mere  form  to  hide  the  true  bear- 
ings of  a  transaction.     Thus  it  is  a  well-known  rule 

ReUef  against  that  equity  will  relieve  against  a  penalty  or  forfeiture  ; 

forfeitii^ear  ^^>  therefore,  it  is  satisfied  that  a  condition  in  a  bond 
to  pay  a  sum  of  money  is  penal,  it  will  refuse  to  give 
effect  to  that  condition,  even  though  the  parties  may 
state  in  the  bond  in  express  words,  that  the  condition 
is  not  by  way  of  penalty,  but  is  to  be  held  as  the  as- 
certained or  "  liquidated  damages  "  for  breach  of  the 
covenant.  To  this  maxim  may  be  referred  the  equit- 
able doctrines  that  govern  mortgages,  penalties,  and 
forfeitures, — and   nowhere,  perhaps,  more  than  in 

1  Sugd.,  7.  &  P.  697, 1 L.  C.  168,        «  Bigden,  ▼.  YaUuit,  2  Ves.  Sr. 

258;  HorU^  v.  Bird,  8  Yes.  631. 
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■ 

these  is  the  divergence  of  equity  from  common  law  so 
strongly  and  clearly  exhibited.^ 

10.  Equity  looks  on  that  as  done  which  onght  to  lo.  Equity 
have  been  done.     The  true  meaning  of  this  maxim  is,  ^^J*  ®°  *^*V 

,     "  '  aa  done  which 

that  equity  will  treat  the  subject-matter  of  a  con-  ought  to  have 
tract,  as  to  collateral  consequences  and  incidents,  in  ^®°  ^°°®' 
the  same  manner  as  if  the  final  acts  contemplated  by 
the  parties  had  been  executed  exactly  as  they  ought  to 
have  been,  not  as  they  might  have  been  executed. 
But  equity  will  not  thus  consider  things  in  favour  of 
all  persons,  but  only  in  favour  of  such  as  have  a  right 
to  pray  that  the  acts  might  be  done.     The  most  fre- 
quent cases  of  the  application  of  the  rule  are  under 
agreements.     All  agreements  are  considered  as  per- 
formed, which  are  made  for  a  valuable  consideration, 
in  favour  of  persons  entitled  to  assist   in  the  per- 
formance.    They  are  to  be  considered  as  done  at  the 
time  when,  according  to  the  tenor  thereof,  they  ought 
to  have  been  performed.     They  are  also  deemed  to 
have  the  same  consequences  attached  to  them ;   so 
that  one  party  or  his  privies  shall  not  derive  benefit  by 
his  laches  or  neglect ;  and  the  other  party,  for  whose 
profit  the  contract  was  designed,  or  his  privies,  shall  not 
suflTer  thereby.     Thus,  money  covenanted  or  devised  to  Equitable  con- 
be  laid  out  in  land,  is  treated  as  real  estate  in  equity,  ^«™on. 
and  descends  to  the  heir.    And,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  land  is  contracted  or  devised  to  be  sold,  it  is 
considered  and  treated  as  money.*    This  maxim  will 
be  fully  exemplified  under  the  head  of  equitable  con- 
version. 

11.  Equity  imputes  an  intention  to  fulfil  an  obliga-  ii.  Equity 
tion.     Where  a  man  is  bound  to  do  an  act,  and  he  does  l^t^^Jl^n*^ 
one  which  is  capable  of  being  considered  as  done  in  fulfil  an  obU- 
fulfilment  of  his  obligation,  it  shall  be  so  construed,  8**^**°- 

*  Peadiy  v.  Ihikt  ofSamnet,  *  St  64,  {g.) 

2  L.  C.  979. 
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becanse  it  is  right  to  put  the  most  fi&vonrable  constmc- 
tioQ  on  the  acts  of  others,  and  to  presume  that  a  man 
intends  to  be  just  before  he  is  generous.^  Thus  on 
marriage,  the  husband  covenants  to  pay  to  trustees 
the  sum  of  £2000,  at  least,  to  be  laid  out  in  land  in 
the  county  of  D.,  and  settled  to  the  uses  of  the 
marriage ;  the  husband  never  pays  the  money  to  the 
trustees,  but  soon  after  marriage  purchases  land  in 
the  same  county,  and  takes  the  conveyance  to  himself 
in  fee,  and  then  dies  intestate,  without  making  any 
settlement.  These  lands  will  be  considered  as  pur- 
chased by  the  husband  in  pursuance  of  his  covenant, 
and  be  liable  to  the  trusts  of  the  settlement.'  Under 
this  maxim  will  be  ranked  the  doctrines  of  satisfaction 
and  performanca 

^  S  Sp.  204.  *  Sowdm  t.  Sawdem,  I  Bio.  a  a  SSi, 
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Prkviouslt  to  the  reign  of  Henry  YIIL,  when  the  Feoffment, 
Statute  of  Uses  was  passed,  a  simple  gift  of  lands  to  a  J^lLf  ^^'^^  ^' 
person  and  his  heirs,  accompanied  by  livery  of  seisin, 
was  all  that  was  necessary  to  convey  to  that  person  an 
estate  in  fee  simple  in  the  lands,   llie  courts  of  law  did 
not  deem  any  consideration  necessary ;  but  if  a  man 
voluntarily  gave  lands  to  another,  and  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  them,  they  held  the  gift  to  be  complete  and 
irrevocable — -just  as  a  gift  of  money  or  goods,  made 
without  any  consideration,  is,  and  has  ever  been,  quite 
beyond  the  power  of  the  giver  to  retract,  if  accom- 
panied by  delivery  of  possession.     In  law,  therefore, 
the  person  to  whom  a  gift  of  lands  was  made,  and 
seisin  delivered,  was  considered  thenceforth  to  be  the 
true  owner  of  the  lands.^   About  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  IIL,  a  new  species  of  estate  unknown  to  Uses  arise 
the  common  law  sprung  into  existence.    The  Statutes  jj™'^'  ^^' 
of  Mortmain  had  prohibited  lands  from  being  given 
fpr  religious  purposes.    In  order  to  evade  the  strin- 
gency of  these  statutes,  the  ecclesiastics  hit  upon  the  An  invention 
device  of  obtaining  grants  to  persons  to  the  toe  of  the  ^[^  •cded- 
religious  houses.'    In  process  of  time  such  feoffments 
to  one  person  to  the  use  of  another  became  very 

1  Willkm'a  Keal  Property,  161.  *  2  BL  Com.  828. 
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common ;  and,  "  under  the  auspices  of  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal chancellor,  though  alien  to  the  soil,  took  root  in 
our  civil  jurisprudence,  and  attained  to  a  degree  of 
influence  and  importance  which  at  length  almost 
superseded  the  ancient  polity.'*  ^  In  law,  the  person 
to  whom  a  gift  of  lands  was  made  and  seisin  delivered, 
was  considered  thenceforth  to  be  the  true  owner  of  the 
land.  In  equity,  however,  this  was  not  always  the 
case ;  for  the  Chancellor,  in  the  exercise  of  his  juris- 
diction over  the  conscience,  held  that  the  mere 
delivery  of  the  possession  or  seisin  by  one  person  to 
another  was  not  at  all  conclusive  of  the  right  of  the 
feoflfee  to  enjoy  the  lands  of  which  he  was  enfeoffed. 
Equity  was  unable  to  take  from  him  the  title  which 
he  possessed,  and  could  always  assert  in  the  courts  of 
law ;  but  equity  could  and  did  compel  him  to  make 
use  of  that  legal  title  for  the  benefit  of  any  other 
person  who  might  have  a  more  righteous  claim  to  the 
OeKutgucuM.  beneficial  enjoyment.  Thus  A.  conveyed  land  to  B. 
to  his  (A«'s)  own  use,  or  to  the  use  of  C.  This  de- 
claration of  the  use  charged  the  conscience  of  B.,  the 
legal  feoffee  or  grantee,  but  did  not  attach  itself  to  the 
land.  If,  therefore,  B.  refused  to  account  to  his  cestui 
que  use  (i.e.y  he  to  whose  use  the  property  was  conveyed 
[A.  or  C.])  for  the  profits,  or  wrongfully  conveyed  the 
estate  to  another,  this  was  merely  a  breach  of  confidence 
on  the  part  of  B.,  for  which  the  common  law  gave  no 
redress ;  much  less  did  that  law  recognise  any  right  in 
A.  or  C.  to  the  possession  or  enjoyment  of  the  land.  The 
ordinary  judicature  knew  no  other  proprietor  than  B. 
To  him,  and  to  him  alone,  attached  the  privileges  and 
liabilities  of  a  landholder ;  {orAe  it  was  to  whom  the  posses- 
sion was  legally  delivered.  It  was  accordingly  decided,  at 
a  very  early  period,^  that  the  common  law  judges  had  no 
jurisdiction  whatever  in  regard  to  the  use.  But  means 
were  soon  devised  for  compelling  B.,  the  owner  in  point 


Uses  not  re- 
cognised at 
common  Uw. 


^  Hayes*  Intro.  88. 
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of  law,  to  keep  good  faith  towards  A.  or  C. ,  the  owner  in 
point  of  conscience.  The  king^  in  his  Court  of  Chan- 
cery,  assmned  a  jurisdiction  to  extort  a  disclosure  upon 
oath  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  confidence  re- 
posed in  B.,  and  to  enforce  a  strict  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  trust.  Hence  equity  arose.  From  this 
period,  when  the  right  of  A.  or  C.  became  cognisable 
in  a  Court  of  Chancery,  we  may  speak  of  him  as  the 
equitable  or  beneficial  owner,  and  of  B.  as  the  legal 
owner.  But  in  order  to  preserve  a  clear  perception  of 
the  twofold  character  of  the  system,  we  must  keep 
steadily  in  view  the  fact,  that  B.  had  still  the  real 
right  to  be  enforced  on  one  side  of  Westminster  Hall, 
by  judgment  of  law  in  remj  which  went  at  once  to  the 
possession  of  the  land  itself;  while  A.  or  C.  had 
nothing  more  than  a  right  in  personanij  to  be  enforced  Equity  aeu  in 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Hall,  by  writ  directed  against  ^^*"**"*' 
the  individual  trustee.  The  Chancery,  in  assuming 
jurisdiction  over  the  use,  left  untouched  and  unviolate 
the  ownership  at  the  common  law.  It  exercised  no 
direct  control  over  the  land,  but  only  coerced  and  im- 
prisoned the  person  of  the  legal  owner  who  obstinately 
resisted  its  authority.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that, 
^'  by  the  introduction  of  uses,  as  well  the  cardinal  Usea  opposed 
maxims  of  the  feudal  policy,  as  many  of  the  subordi-  ^^^f  *^ 
nate  rules  of  property,  were  virtually  defeated.  The 
clergy,  who  were  prohibited  by  law  from  purchasing 
land,  but  who  could  now  take  the  profits  to  any  extent 
without  becoming  the  legal  owners  of  a  single  rood, 
increased  their  possessions.  The  factious  baron  vested 
his  estate  in  a  few  confidential  friends,  and  committed 
treason  with  comparative  safety.  The  peaceful  pro- 
prietor, adopting  the  same  precaution,  enjoyed  and 
disposed  of  the  beneficial  interest,  unvexed  by  the  ex- 
actions of  the  lord,  and  regardless  of  the  rules  of  the 
common  law."^  Amonff  the  benefits  conferred  by  uses  Usea  de- 
upon  the  landowner,  the  power  of  disposition  by  will,  ^"**^*®- 

^  Hayes'  Intro.  84,  85. 
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a  power  whicb  seems  necessary  to  complete  the  idea 

of  property,  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  impor- 

Land  not  de-  tant    The  land  itself  was  not  yet  devisable,  but  the 

32Hen.*Vlll  ^^S^  owncT  was  bound  in  equity  to  observe  the  testa- 

c.  1.  mentary  destination  of  the  person  to  whom  the  use  or 

beneficial  right  belonged' 

statute  of  The  inroads  which  uses  had  made,  and  were  still 

vin  ^^  S*^  making,  on  the  ancient  law  of  tenure,  at  length  induced 
the  legislature  to  pass  the  famous  Statute  of  Uses.' 
By  this  statute  it  was  enacted,  that  where  any  person  or 
persons  shall  stand  seised  of  any  lands  or  other  heredita- 
ments to  the  use,  confidence,  or  trust  of  any  other  per- 
son or  persons,  the  persons  that  have  any  such  use, 
confidence,  or  trust  (by  which  was  meant  the  person 
k  beneficially  entitled),  shall  be  deemed  in  lawful  seisin 

^  and  possession  of  the  same  lands  and  hereditaments  for 

such  estates  as  they  have  in  the  use,  trust,  or  confidence. 
The  result  of  this  enactment  will  be  best  seen  in  one  or 
two  examples.  Suppose  a  feoffment  be  now  made  to  A. 
and  his  heirs,  and  the  seisin  duly  delivered  to  him.  If 
the  feoffment  be  expressed  to  be  made  to  him  and  his 
heirs,  to  the  use  of  B.  and  his  heirs.  A.,  whowould  before 
the  statute  have  had  an  estate  in  fee-simple  at  law,  now 
takes  no  permanent  estate,  but  is  made  by  the  statute 
to  be  merely  a  kind  of  conduit  pipe  for  conveying  the 
estate  to  B.  For  B.,  who  before  would  have  had  only 
a  use  or  trust  in  equity,  shall  now,  having  the  use,  be 
deemed  in  lawful  seisin  and  possession — ^in  other  words, 
B.  now  takes  not  only  the  beneficial  interest^  but  also  the 
estate  in  fee-simple  at  law,  which  is  wrested  from  A.  by 
force  of  the  statute.  Again,  suppose  a  feoffinent  to  be 
made  simply  to  A.  and  his  heirs  without  any  considera- 
Beeulting  use.  tion.  Before  the  statut^e  the  feoffor  would,  in  this  case, 
have  been  held  in  equity  to  have  the  use,  for  want  of 
any  consideration  to  pass  it  to  the  feoffee ;  now,  there- 
fore, the  feoffor  having  the  use,  shall  be  deemed  in  law- 

1  Hayes'  Intro.  86.  «  27  Hen.  VIIL  c  10. 
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fol  seisin  and  possession ;  and,  consequetitlj,  bj  such 
a  feoffment,  although  liyery  of  seisin  be  duly  made  to 
A.,  yet  no  permanent  estate  will  pass  to  him ;  for  the 
moment  he  obtains  the  estate,  he  holds  it  to  the  use  of 
the  feoffor,  and  the  same  instant  comes  the  statute 
and  gives  to  the  feoffor,  who  has  the  use,  the  seisin, 
and  possession.  The  feoffor,  therefore,  instantly  gets 
back  all  that  he  gave,  and  the  use  is  said  to  result  to 
himselfl^  Although  the  object  of  this  enactment  was 
completely  to  extirpate  the  doctrine  of  trust,  we  shall 
see  that  the  statute,  so  far  from  effecting  this  object, 
rather  gave  a  fresh  stimulus  to  the  system  it  was 
intended  to  destroy.  The  statute  aimed  at  rendering 
uses  innoxious,  by  turning  the  use  into  a  legal  estate ; 
the  confidence  in  the  person  into  a  direct  right  to  the 
land.  It  annexed  to  the  use  the  actual  possession  of 
the  subject ;  not  prohibiting  or  restricting  the  creation 
of  uses,  but  only  operating  upon  the  use  when 
created.  Now  the  common  law  judges  thought  fit  to 
determine  that,  if  A.,  the  legal  owner  of  the  land, 
was  directed  to  hold  the  land  to  the  use  of  B.,  who 
was  directed  to  hold  it  to  the  use  of  C,  the  statute  No  lue  npon 
would  carry  the  land  to  B.  at  law,  but  carry  it  no  *  "^  ^  ^*^' 
farther,  however  plainly  the  intention  might  appear 
that  the  use  or  benefit  was  really  designed  for  C,  who 
was  therefore  left  to  enforce  his  right  to  a  conveyance 
by  a  suit  in  equity  against  B.  The  ultimate  use  in 
favour  of  C.  was  said  to  be  a  use  upon  a  use,  which 
the  statute,  having  exhausted  itself  in  the  act  of  com- 
municating the  properties  of  a  legal  estate  to  the  use 
in  favour  of  B.,  had  not  remaining  energy  to  reach.' 
Hence  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  legal  and 
equitable  ownership  was  drawn  as  broadly  and  strongly 
as  ever.  In  order  to  create,  after  the  passing  of  the 
statute,  an  interest  purely  equitable,  nothing  more  was 
necessary  than  to  declare  a  second  use.    Suppose,  for 

1  1  Sud.  Us.  99,  100. 

*  Uoyd  Y.  Pamngham,  6  R  ft  C.  805 ;  Hayw'  Intro.  5S. 
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example,  that  A.  sold  land  to  B.,  who  desired  to  have 
the  legal  estate  vested  in  his  confidential  friend  C, 
the  object  was  affected  by  A/s  conveying  land  to  C.  to 
the  use  of  C,  to  the  use  of,  or,  as  we  should  now  ex- 
press it,  in  trust  for  B.  Here  the  land  passes  by  the 
conveyance  to  C,  under  the  old  law;  and  the  use 
being  also  declared  in  favour  of  C,  the  comraon  law, 
in  the  spirit  of  the  above  exposition,  declined  to 
transfer  the  possession  from  C.  to  B.  The  substantial 
use  thus  arbitrarily  excluded  from  the  pale  of  the 
law  was  once  more  received  into  the  bosom  of  equity. 
There  B.  was  acknowledged  as  the  beneficial  owner.^ 


Equitable 
eitates. 


We  have  now  arrived  at  a  very  prevalent  and  im- 
portant kind  of  interest,  namely,  an  estate  in  equity 
merely,  and  not  at  law.  The  owner  of  such  an  estate 
has  no  title  at  all  in  any  court  of  law,  but  must  have 
recourse  exclusively  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  where 
he  will  find  himself  considered  as  owner,  according  to 
the  equitable  estate  he  may  have.  The  modern 
doctrines  of  Chancery,  however,  with  regard  to  the 
question,  What  is  a  sufficient  consideration?  differ 
materially  from  those  held  in  earlier  times.  Thus  it 
was  a  rule  that  a  consideration,  however  trifling, 
given  by  the  feoffee,  was  sufficient  to  entitle  him 
absolutely  to  the  lands  of  which  he  was  enfeoffed.* 
But  the  absence  of  such  consideration  caused  the  use 
or  beneficial  ownership  to  result  or  revert  to  the 
feoffor.  But  the  Court  of  Chancery  at  present  takes 
a  wider  scope,  and  will  not  grant  or  withhold  its  aid 
according  to  the  payment  or  non-payment  of  five 
shillings ;  thus  circumstances  of  fraud,  mistake,  or 
the  like,  may  induce  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  order 
the  grantee,  under  a  voluntary  conveyance,  to  hold 
merely  as  a  trustee  for  the  grantor :  but  the  mere 
want  or  inadequacy  of  valuable  consideration  would 
not  now  be  deemed  by  that  court  a  sufficient  cause  for 

1  Hayes'  Intro.  58.  *  1  Sand.  Us.  50,  62. 
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its  interference.^  The  word  trust  is  never  employed 
in  modern  conveyancing,  when  it  is  intended  to  vest 
an  estate  in  fee  simple  in  any  person  by  force  of  the 
Statute  of  Uses.  Such  an  intention  is  always  carried 
into  effect  by  the  employment  of  the  word  use  ;  and 
the  word  tfmst  is  reserved  to  signify  a  holding  by 
one  person  for  the  benefit  of  another,  similar  to  that 
which  before  the  statute  was  called  a  use.' 

In  the  construction  and  regulation  of  trusts,  equity  Equity  foUowB 
is  said  to  follow  the  law;    that  is,   the  Court  of^^J^**«y^^ 
Chancery  generally  adopts  the  rules  of  law  applicable 
to  legal  estates ;  thus  a  trust  for  A.  for  his  life,  or  for  A. 
and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  or  for  A.  and  his  heirs,  will 
give  A.  respectively  an  equitable  estate  for  life,  an 
estate  in  tail,  or  an  estate  in  fee-simple.     Again,  an 
equitable  estate  in  fee-simple  immediately  belongs  to 
every  purchaser  of  freehold  property  the  moment  he  has 
signed  a  contract  for  its  purchase,  provided  the  vendor 
has  a  good  title.     If,  therefore,  the  purchaser  were  to 
die  intestate,  the  moment  after  the  contract  is  com- 
pleted, the  equitable  estate  in  fee-simple  which  he  had 
just  acquired  would  descend  to  his  heir-at-law,  and 
the  vendor  would  be  a  trustee  for  such  heir,  until  he 
should  have  made  a  conveyance  of  the  legal  estate  to 
the  heir.' 

Not  only  did  the  rule,  that  the  common  law  could 
not  recognise  a  use  upon  a  use,  very  much  limit  the 
application  of  the  statute,  but  it  will  also  be  observed 
that  the  Statute  of  Uses  was  pointed  at  the  extirpa- 
tion of  uses  of  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments, 
and  therefore  many  other  species  of  property  were  left 
untouched  by  it. 

1.  As  to  leaseholds,  and  personal  chattels,  they  were 

^  CcUs  T.  Trecothiek,  9  Yes.  246.        Us.  278. 

■  Wnu.  B.  Prop.  155  ;  1  Sand.  '  See  Wms.  R.  Prop.  159, 160. 
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Property  to 
which  thft 
Statute  of 
Uses  IB  iuap- 
pUcable. 


held  to  be  excluded  by  the  letter  of  the  statnte.  If 
land  was  vested  in  A.  for  a  term  of  years  to  the  use  of 
B.,  the  statute  was  held  not  to  transfer  the  legal  in- 
terest in  the  term  to  B.  Hence  the  term  of  years  re- 
mained in  A.  at  law,  and  B.'s  use  underwent  no  change 
except  a  change  of  name,  for  it  was  now  called  in 
conformity  with  the  style  adopted  in  regard  to  freehold 
interests,  a  trust.^ 

2.  As  to  freeholds  even,  only  uses  of  a  certain  de- 
scription were  operated  on  by  the  statute.  The  only 
uses  to  which  the  statute  applied  were  passive  uses, 
and  resulting  uses.  But  in  regard  to  active  and  con- 
structive uses,  when  the  use  involved  a  direction  to 
sell,  and  divide  the  money,  or  to  pay  debts,  &c.,  the 
statute  was  necessarily  inoperative.' 

3.  The  statute  was  inapplicable  to  copyhold  estates.' 


Tmsta  origi- 
nally created 
by  parol 


Statute  of 
Frauda. 


With  regard  to  trusts  of  all  these  classes  of  property, 
therefore,  the  rules  applied  after  the  statute  were  the 
same  that  they  were  subject  to  before  the  Statute  of 
Uses. 

Before  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  trusts  of  every  species 
of  property  might  have  been  created  or  passed  from  one 
person  to  another  without  any  writing,  and  without  the 
use  of  any  particular  form  of  words.  But  in  conse- 
quence of  the  danger  of  permitting  the  often  compli- 
cated directions  of  a  trust  todepend  upon  so  uncertain 
a  thing  as  memory,  the  Legislature  early  enacted  that 
certain  species  of  trusts  should  be  in  writing.  By  the 
Statute  of  Frauds*  it  was  enacted : — 


Sec.  7.  That  all  declarations  or  creations  of  trusts  or 
confidences,  of  any  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments, 
shall  be  manifested  and  proved  by  some  writing  signed 
by  the  party  who  is  by  law  enabled  to  declare  such 
trusts,  or  by  his  last  will  in  writing. 


»  Gilb,  Ua.  79. 
'  Hayes'  Intro.  51. 


*  2  Vet.  Sr.  257 ;  1  Sand.  Us.  249. 
«  29  Car.  II.  c.  8. 
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Sec.  9.  That  all  grants  and  assignments  of  anj 
tmst  or  confidence  shall  likewise  be  in  writing  signed 
by  the  party  granting  or  assigning  the  same,  or  by 
his  last  wilL 

Sec.  8  recognises  two  exceptions  from  the  statute : —  Exceptions. 

(a.)  Trusts  arising  or  resulting  from  any  conyeyance 
of  lands  or  tenements,  by  implication  or  construction 
of  law. 

{b. )  Trusts  transferred  or  extinguished  by  an  act  or 
operation  of  law. 

Of  the  interests  within  the  act : —  Interests 

within  the 

Act. 

1.  Trusts  of  copyholds  cannot  be  declared  by  parol.^ 

2.  Trusts  of  chattels  real  must  be  evidenced  by 
writing.^ 

3.  But  chattels  personal  are  not  within  the  act.' 

A  trusty  as  will  be  seen  from  the  instances  above  Definition  of 
given,  is  a  beneficial  interest  in,  or  a  beneficial  owner-  '^'^^^ 
ship  of,  real  or  personal  property  unattended  with  the 
possessory  or  legal  ownership  thereof.* 

Trusts  may  be  classified  under  three  heads :  express  cUnification 
Mists,  implied  trusts,  and  constructive  trusts.     Those  T.!^™"?  ™" 

,         -       r»^       1  ^  •  iT'11  P"®^,  and  con- 

falling  under  the  first  head  may  be  again  subdivided  stmctive. 

according  to  their  end  and  purpose  into  express  private 

trusts  J  and  express  public  or  charitable  trusts.     Trusts 

implied  and  constructive  are  frequently  confounded,  or 

at  least  classed  together,  and  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a 

satisfactory  line  between  them.    It  is  proposed  in  the 

succeeding  chapters  to  treat  of  each  in  its  turn. 

>  Lewin    Tr.  48 ;    WiOun  v.  »  M'Fadden  v.  Jenkins,  1  Ph. 

Withers,  Amb.  151.  157  ;  Benbaw  v.  Towntcnd,  1  My. 

*  Fortter  ▼.  Hale.  3  Ves.  696 ;  ft  K.  506. 

RiddU  y.  Emermm,  1  Vem.  108.  «  2  Sp.  875. 
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CHAPTER  IL 


2XPBESS  PBIYATE  TRUSTS. 


ExproM  trust.  Ak  expresB  trust  is  a  trust  which  is  clearly  expressed 
by  the  author  thereof,  whether  verbally  or  by  writ- 
Executed,  or  ing,  and  may  be  either  executed,  or  executory  in  the 
executory.  gense  of  directory.  A  trust  is  said  to  be  executed 
when  no  act  is  necessary  to  be  done  to  give  effect  to 
it,  the  trust  being  finally  declared  by  the  instrument 
creating  it,  as  where  an  estate  is  conveyed  to  A.  in 
trust  for  B. 

A  mere  direction,  however,  to  convey  upon  certain 
trusts,  will  not  render  trusts  executory  in  the  sense  of 
directory.  "  All  trusts,'*  observes  Lord  St  Leonards, 
'^  are  in  a  sense  executory,  because  a  trust  cannot  be 
executed  except  by  conveyance,  and  therefore  there  is 
something  always  to  be  done.  But  that  is  not  the  sense 
which  a  court  of  equity  puts  upon  the  term  *  executory 
trust.*  A  court  of  equity  considers  an  executory  trust 
as  distinguished  from  a  trust  executing  itself,  and  dis- 
tinguishes the  two  in  this  manner — Has  the  testator 
been  what  is  called,  and  very  properly  called,  his  own 
conveyancer  ?  Has  he  left  it  to  the  court  to  make  out 
from  general  expressions  what  his  intention  is,  or  has 
he  so  defined  that  intention  that  you  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  take  the  limitations  he  has  given  to  you,  and 
to  convert  them  into  legal  estates  ?  "  ^ 

Ab  to  truata        Li  the  casc  of  trusts  executed  a  court  of  equity  will 

equitylfoiiowB  P^^  ^^  Same  Construction  on  technical^words  as  is  put 
the  law.         by  a  court  of  law  on  limitations  of  legal  estates.     If, 

'  Egtrton  v.  BromUov,  4  H.  K  Ga.  210. 
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fbr  instance,  an  estate  is  vested  in  trustees  and  their 
heirs  in  tmst  for  A.  for  life,  without  impeachment  of 
waste,  with  remainder  to  trustees  to  preserve  contin- 
gent remainders,  with  remainder  in  trust  for  the  heirs 
of  A.'s  body,  the  trust  being  an  executed  trust.  A., 
according  to  the  rule  in  Shelley^ a  casej  which  is  a  rule 
of  law,  will  be  held  to  take  an  estate  tail.^ 

A  trust  executory  or  directory  is  a  trust  raised  either  Executory  or 
by  stipulation  or  direction  in  express  terms,  or  by*^*'**^'^* 
necessary  implication,  to  make  a  settlement  or  assur- 
ance to  uses  or  upon  trusts  which  are  indicated  in,  but 
do  not  appear  to  be  finally  declared  by,  the  instrument 
containing  such  stipulation  or  direction,  as  in  the  case 
of  marriage  articles,  and  as  in  the  case  of  a  will  where 
property  is  vested  in  trustees  to  settle  or  convey  in  a 
more  perfect  and  accurate  manner,  in  both  which  cases 
a  further  act — viz.,  a  settlement  or  a  conveyance,  is 
contemplated* 

In  cases,  therefore,  of  executory  trusts,  where  some-  CoDBtnied 
thing  is  left  to  be  done-where  the  trusts  remain  to  be  ^^^^J.^? 
executed  in  a  more  careful  and  accurate  manner — a  tention. 
court  of  equity  will  not  construe  the  technical  expres- 
sions in  the  document  declaring  the  trust  with  legal 
strictness,  but  will  mould  the  trusts  according  to  the 
intention  of  the  creator  of  the  trusts,  if  such  intention 
can  be  ascertained.      If  no  such  intention  can  be 
collected,  whether  from  the  instrument  itself  o^  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  the  court  is  bound  to  construe 
the  technical  terms  used  in  the  instrument  according 
to  their  strict  legal  meaning.' 

It  is  from  tliis  circumstance  that  marriage  articles,  in  marriage 
which  are  in  the  nature  of  executory  trusts,  are  con-  *^*^^"*- 
strued  differently  from  executory  trusts  in  wills ;  the 


T.D,of  Northumber-        *  QUnoreky  t.  BotvilU,  1  L.  C.  1. 
Imui,  IJ.  &  W.  559. 
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InwillB. 


object  and  purpose  of  the  fonner  farnish  an  indication 
of  intention  which  most  be  wanting  in  the  latter. 
When  the  object  is  to  make  a  provision,  by  the  settle 
ment  of  an  estate  for  the  issue  of  the  marriage,  it  is 
not  to  be  presumed  that  the  parties  meant  to  put  it 
in  the  power  of  the  father  to  defeat  that  purpose  and 
appropriate  the  estate  to  himself.  If,  therefore,  the 
agreement  is  to  limit  an  estate  for  life,  with  remainder 
to  the  heirs  of  the  body,  the  court  decrees  a  strict 
settlement  in  conformity  to  the  presumable  intention ; 
but  if  a  will  directs  a  limitation  for  life,  with  re- 
mainder to  the  heirs  of  the  body,  the  court  has  no  such 
ground  for  decreeing  a  strict  settlement.  A  testator 
gives  arbitrarily  what  estate  he  thinks  fit ;  there  is  no 
presumption  that  he  means  one  quantity  of  interest 
rather  than  another — an  estate  for  life  rather  than  in 
tail  or  in  fee.  The  subject  being  mere  bounty,  the 
intended  extent  of  that  bounty  can  be  known  only 
from  the  words  in  which  it  is  given ;  but  if  it  is  clearly 
to  be  ascertained  from  anything  in  the  will  that  the 
testator  did  not  mean  to  use  the  expressions  which  he 
has  employed  in  their  strict,  proper,  technical  sense, 
the  court,  in  decreeing  such  settlement  as  he  has 
directed,  will  depart  from  his  words  in  order  to  execute 
his  intention.^ 


Executory 
tnuts  under 
marriage 
articles. 


As  to  executory  trusts  under  marriage  articles — 
If  in  articles  before  marriage  for  making  a  settle- 
ment of  the  real  estate  of  either  the  intended  husband 
or  wife,  it  is  agreed  that  the  same  shall  be  settled  upon 
the  heirs  of  the  body  of  them,  or  either  of  them,  in 
such  terms  as  would,  if  construed  with  legal  strictness, 
according  to  the  rule  in  Shelley'* b  case^  give  either  of 
them  an  estate  tail,  and  enable  either  of  them  to  de- 
feat the  provision  for  their  issue,  courts  of  equity  con- 
sidering the  object  of  the  articles,  viz.,  to  make  pro- 


1  BlaMum  v.  Stablet,   2  V.  ft  ^   869  ;  Deerhunt  t.  Albania   5 
lfad.260. 
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yision  for  the  issue  of  the  marriage,  will,  in  conformity 

with  the  presumed  intention  of  the  parties,  decree  a  Court  will 

settlement  to  be  made  upon  the  husband  or  wife  for^*^®***!'^®* 

life  only,  with  remainder  to  the  issue  of  the  marriage,  conformity 

in  tail  as  purchasers.   Thus,  in  Trevor  v.  Trevor,^  A.,  ^^^^"^^ 

in  consideration  of  an  intended  marriage,  covenanted 

with  trustees  to  settle  an  estate  to  the  use  of  himself 

for  life,  without  impeachment  of  waste,  remainder  to 

his  intended  wife  for  life,  remainder  to  the  use  of  the 

heirs  male  of  him  on  her  body  begotten,  and  the  heirs 

male  of  such  heirs  male  issuing,  remainder  to  the  right 

heirs  of  the  said  A.  for  ever ;  Lord  Macclesfield  said 

that  upon  articles  the  case  was  stronger  than  on  a 

will ;  that  articles  were  only  minutes  or  heads  of  the. 

agreement  of  the  parties,  and  ought  to  be  so  modelled 

when  they  came  to  be  carried  into  execution  as  to 

make  them  effectual ;  and  that  the  intention  was  to 

give  A.  only  an  estate  for  life ;  that  if  it  had  been 

otherwise  the  settlement  would  have  been  vain  and 

ineffectual,  and  it  would  have  been  in  A.'s  power  as 

soon  as  the  articles  were  made  to  have  destroyed  them. 

And  his  lordship  therefore  held  that  A.  was  entitled 

to  an  estate  for  life  only,  and  that  his  eldest  son  took 

by  purchase,  as  tenant  in  tail.' 

Afl  to  executory  trusts  in  wills —  Executory 

The  intention  of  the  testator  must  appear  from  the  *»-u«ti  inwilla. 
will  itself  that  he  meant "  heirs  of  the  body,"  or  words 
of  similar  legal  import,  to  be  words  of  purchase;  other- 
wise courts  of  equity  will  direct  a  settlement  to  be  made 
according  to  the  strict  legal  construction  of  those  words.  Gonstrued 
Suppose,  for  instance,  a  devise  to  trustees  in  trust  to  a^^^^Jf  lif 
convey  to  A.  for  life,  and  after  his  decease  to  the  heirs  •xpresaed  in- 
of  his  body ;   as  no  indication  of  intention  appears  ©oniawy 
that  the  issue  of  A.  should  take  as  purchasers,  the  rule 
of  law  will  prevail,  and  A.  will  take  an  estate  tail, 

M  p.  W.  622.  p.  C.  TomL  ecL  122 ;  Streatfield  v. 

*  Affd.  in  H.  of  Lds.  6  Brown,      Streatfeld,  Cft.  t.  Tftlb.  176. 
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although,  as  we  have  abeady  seen,  in  the  case  of  mar- 
riage articles  similarly  worded,  he  would  take  only  as 
tenant  for  life.  Thus,  in  Smeetapple  v.  Bitidon^  B.,  by 
will,  gave  £300  to  her  daughter  Mary,  to  be  laid  out 
by  her  executrix  in  lands,  and  settled  to  the  only  use 
of  her  daughter  Mary  and  her  children,  and  if  she  died 
.  without  issue,  the  land  to  be  equally  divided  between 
her  brothers  and  sisters  then  living.  Lord  Cowper  said 
that  had  it  been  an  immediate  devise  of  land  Mary 
the  daughter  would  have  been,  by  the  words  of  the 
will,  tenant  in  tail ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  voluntary 
devise,  the  court  must  take  it  as  they  found  it,  and  not 
lessen  the  estate  or  benefit  of  the  legatee,  although 
upon  the  like  words  in  marriage  articles  it  might  be 
otherwise.  Illustrative  of  the  same  point,  and  also  of 
the  distinction  between  executed  and  executory  trusts 
in  wills,  is  the.  case  of  Papillon  v.  Voice}  Tliere  A. 
bequeathed  a  sum  of  money  to  trustees  in  trust,  to  be 
laid  out  in  a  purchase  of  lands,  to  be  settled  on  B. 
for  life,  without  impeachment  of  waste,  remainder  to 
trustees  and  their  heirs  during  the  life  of  B.  to  preserve 
contingent  remainders,  remainder  to  the  heirs  of  the 
body  of  B.,  remainder  over,  with  power  to  B.  to  make 
a  jointure ;  and  by  the  same  will  A.  devised  lands  to  B. 
for  his  life,  without  impeachment  of  waste,  remainder 
to  trustees  and  their  heirs  during  the  life  of  B.  to  pre- 
serve contingent  remainders,  remainder  to  the  heirs  of 
the  body  of  B. ,  remainder  over.  Lord  Chancellor  King 
declared,  as  to  that  part  of  the  case  where  lands  were 
devised  to  B.  for  life,  though  said  to  be  without  im- 
peachment of  waste,  with  remainder  to  trustees  to  pre- 
serve contingent  remainders,  remainder  to  the  heirs  of 
the  body  of  B.,  this  last  remainder  was  within  the 
general  rule  and  must  operate  as  words  of  limitation, 
and  consequently  create  a  vested  estate  tail  in  B.,  and 
that  the  breaking  into  this  rule  would  occasion  the  ut- 
most uncertainty ;  but  as  to  the  other  part,  he  declared 

*  2  Vem.  we.  »  2  P.  W.  671. 
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the  court  had  power  over  the  money  directed  hy  the  will 
to  be  invested  in  land,  and  that  the  diversity  was  where 
the  will  passed  a  legal  estate,  and  where  it  was  only 
executory,  and  the  party  must  come  to  the  court  in 
order  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  will ;  that  in  the  latter 
case  the  intention  should  take  place,  and  not  the  rules 
of  law ;  so  that  as  to  the  lands  to  be  purchased,  they 
should  be  limited  to  B.  for  life,  with  power  to  B.  to  make 
a  jointure,  remainder  to  trustees  during  his  life  to  pre- 
serve contingent  remainders,  remainder  to  his  first  and 
every  other  son  in  tail  male  successively,  remainder 
over. 

In  the  following  cases  it  was  held  that  there  had  been  wiiat  expras- 
a  sufficient  indication  of  the  testator's  intention  that  the  ?°°"  v"!?^ 

^  been  held  to 

words  '^  heirs  of  the  body,"  or  words  of  similar  import,  show  a  oon- 
should  be  construed  as  words  of  purchase,  and  not  of  ^^  ^^^' 
limitation,  viz.,  where  trustees  were  directed  to  settle 
an  estate  upon  A.  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  taking 
special  care  that  it  should  not  be  in  the  power  of  A.  to 
dock  the  entail  of  the  estate  given  to  him  during  his 
life ;  ^  or  again  ^'  in  such  manner  and  form  •  •  .  as 
that  if  A.  should  happen  to  die  without  leaving  lawful 
issue,  then  that  the  property  might  after  his  death 
descend  unencumbered  to  B.,"'  so  also  a  direction  that 
the  settlement  shall  be  made  '^  as  counsel  shall  advise," 
has  been  held  to  indicate  an  intention  that  there  should 
be  a  strict  settlement' 

Voluntary  trusts.  Voluntary 

Preliminary  to  entering  upon  the  subject  of  voluntary  ^*^*^ 
conveyances  and  trusts,  it  may  be  useful  to  lay  down  a 
few  principles  of  general  application  to  the  subject. 

L  The  principle  of  the  maxim.  Ex  nudo  pacto  nan  Qeneral  rules. 
oritur  actio,  is  as  universally  recognised  in  equity  as  at 

1  Leonard  ▼.  Suskx,  2  Yem.  526.  >  Battofd  v.  iPfo6y,  2  Coz,  6. 

*  Thompton  t.  Fuh€r,  L.  R.  10  £q.  207. 
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^n^^w^  law.     Thus,  in  Jeferys  v.  Jeffery%^  a  father  having  by 
adio.  voluntary  settlement  conveyed  certain  freeholds,  and 

covenanted  to  surrender  certain  copyholds  to  trust,  in 
trust  for  the  benefit  of  his  daughters,  afterwards  devised 
part  of  the  same  estates  to  his  widow,  who,  after  his 
death,  was  admitted  to  some  of  the  copyholds.  A  suit 
having  been  instituted  by  the  daughters  to  have  the 
trusts  of  the  settlement  carried  into  effect,  and  to  com- 
pel the  widow  to  surrender  the  copyholds  to  which  she 
had  been  admitted,  the  Lord  Chancellor  said, — "  The 
title  of  the  plaintiffs  to  the  freehold  is  complete  .  •  . 
With  respect  to  the  copyholds  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
court  will  not  execute  a  voluntary  contract ;  and  my 
impression  is,  that  the  principle  of  the  court  to  with- 
hold its  assistance  &om  a  volunteer  applies  equally 
whether  he  seeks  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  contract,  a 
covenant,  or  a  settlement"  * 

Imperfect  2.  An  imperfect  conveyance  is  in  equity  regarded  as 

evSTenoe'oi  a   evidencing  a  contract,  binding  or  not  binding,  as  the 
contract.        case  may  be. 

Trust  may  3.  A  trust  may  be  raised  without  any  consideration. 

^li«tioD.  Iii  Ellison  V.  Elliscm^  Lord  Eldon  says,—"  I  had  no 
doubt  that  &om  the  moment  of  executing  the  first  deed, 
supposing  it  not  to  have  been  for  wife  and  children, 
but  for  pure  volunteers,  those  volunteers  might  have 
filed  a  bill  in  equity  on  the  ground  of  their  interest 
under  the  instrument.  ...  I  take  the  distinction  to 
be  that  if  you  want  the  assistance  of  the  court  to.  con- 
stitute you  cestui  que  trusty  and  the  instrument  is  vol- 
untary, you  shall  not  have  that  assistance  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constituting  you  cestui  que  trust.^^^ 


The  whole  of  the  cases  on  this  subject  bearing  re- 


1  Cr.  &  Ph.  188. 

*  Wiltinton  v.  WOkinton,  4  Jur. 
N.  S.  47. 


»  1  L.  C.  229. 
^  Jonei  y.  Lock, 
L.  R.  1  Ch.  25. 
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ference  to  the  above  rale  turn  upon  the  question.  Has  relation  of 
whether  the  relation  of  trustee  and  cestui  que  trust  has  Jj]JJJ?lJf  ^ 
been  established ;  a  question  of  the  greatest  nicety,  tnut  been 
depending  on  various  considerations  which  it  is  now^^*^^^**^' 
proposed  to  examine. 

1.  Cases  where  the  donor  has  the  legal  as  well  as  i.  Where 
the  equitable  interest  in  the  property  which  is  the?^*"",^^^ 

subject  of  contest  Uble  owner. 

(a.)  If  the  conveyance  to  the  donee  in  trust  for  him  Trust  actually 
be  actually  and  effectually  made,  as  if  a  person,  by  a  «*^"<*<^ 
complete  legal  conveyance  has  transferred  stock,  no 
difficulty  will  arise,  for  then  equity  will  enforce  the 
trust  even  in  favour  of  a  volunteer  against  the  author 
of  the  trust,  and  all  subsequent  volunteers.^  And  the 
rale  is  the  same,  not  only  if  the  donor  has  effectually 
conveyed  the  property  to  trustees  for  the  donee,  but 
also  where  the  donor,  being  legal  and  equitable  owner  Y^^^^^ 
of  property,  declares  himself  a  trustee  for  the  donee ;  self  a  trustee, 
a  binding  trust  is  thus  created.  The  distinction 
between  this  and  the  following  class  of  cases,  where 
the  assignment  of  the  legal  estate  has  been  left  im- 
perfect, is  laid  down  by  Lord  Eldon  in  the  case  of  ex 
parte  Pye^  as  follows :  "  It  is  clear  that  this  court 
will  not  assist  a  volunteer, — that  upon  an  agreement 
to  transfer  stock  this  court  will  not  interpose.  But 
if  the  party  had  declared  himself  to  be  the  trustee  of 
that  stock,  it  becomes  the  property  of  the  cestui  que 
trust  without  more,  and  the  court  will  act  upon  it.'* 
This  distinction  has  recently  been  acted  on,  in  the 
case  of  Richardson  v.  Richardson^  decided  by  Lord 
Hatherley  when  Vice-Chancellor.  There  A.  by  volun- 
tary deed  assigned  all  her  personal  property  to  B.,  and 
also  executed  a  general  power  of  attorney  to  him  by  way 
of  further  fortifying  his  title.     Under  these  circum- 

»  Elliwn,  ▼.  -EKmoi*,  1  L.  C.  228.  Ves.  140,  145. 

'  Ex  parU  Pye,  ex  parU  DvJbost,  18  '  L.  K.  8  £q.  686. 
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stances,  it  was  held  that  certain  promissory  notes 
passed,  though  not  endorsed  by  A.,  and  though  B. 
had  taken  no  steps  with  regard  to  them  under  the 
power.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  both  these  cases 
a  power  of  attorney  had  been  executed,  which  was 
apparently  held  evidence  of  a  declaration  of  trust,  so 
as  to  entitle  those  claiming  under  it  to  the  assistance 
of  the  court 

Incomplete         (b.)  Cases  where  the  donor,  having  the  legal  as  well 
£f^4t'*  ^  equitable  title,  intended  to  make  a  complete  legal 
conveyance,  which,  however,  has  not  been  e£fected. 

Of  property        (1.)  If  the  property  in  such  a  case  is  of  a  species 
lunigiiabie  at   j^^  admits  of  a  Complete  conveyance  or  assignment 

at  lawj  the  donee  will  receive  no  aid  from  the  court  to 

perfect  the  gift. 

Antrobui  ▼.         Thus,  in  Antrobus  v.  Smith^  A.  made  the  following 
^'^  endorsement  upon  the  receipt  for  one  of  the  subscrip- 

tions in  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Navigation  Company : — 
^^  I  do  hereby  assign  to  my  daughter  B.  all  my  right, 
title,  and  interest  of  and  in  the  enclosed  call,  and  all 
other  calls  in  the  F.  and  C.  Navigation/'  G^iere  was 
no  evidence  that  A.  had  parted  with  the  paper.  Held 
that  no  trust  was  created  in  favour  of  B.  The  Master 
of  the  Bolls  said,  ^^  But  this  instrument  was  of  itself 
incapable  of  conveying  the  property.  It  is  said  to 
amount  to  a  declaration  of  trust  Mr  Crawfurd  was 
no  otherwise  a  trustee  than  as  any  man  may  be  called 
80  who  professes  to  give  property  by  an  instrument 
incapable  of  conveying  it  He  was  not  in  form  de- 
clared a  trustee,  nor  was  that  mode  of  doing  what  he 
proposed  in  his  contemplation.  He  meant  a  gift 
He  says  he  assigns  the  property,  but  it  was  a  gift  not 
complete.  The  property  was  not  transferred  by  the 
act    Could  he  himself  have  been  compelled  to  give 

^  12  Yes.  89. 
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effect  to  the  gift  by  making  an  assignment  ?  There  is 
no  case  in  which  a  party  has  been  compelled  to  perfect 
a  gift  which,  in  the  mode  of  making  it,  he  has  left 
imperfect  There  is  a  locus  panitentiaeBB  long  as  it 
is  incomplete,** 

In  Searley.  Law^  A.  made  a  voluntary  assignment  swrU  ▼.  Lom. 
of  Turnpike  Bonds  and  Shares  in  a  Railway  Company 
in  trnst  for  himself  for  life,  and  after  his  death  for  his 
nephew.  He  delivered  the  bonds  and  shares  to  B.,  bat 
did  not  observe  the  formalities  required  by  the  Turn- 
pike Boad  Act,  and  the  deeds  by  which  the  company 
was  formed,  to  make  the  assignment  effectual.  Held, 
on  his  death,  that  no  interest  either  in  the  bonds  or  in 
the  shares,  passed  by  the  assignment,  and  that  B.  ought 
to  deliver  them  to  A.*s  executors.  The  Vice-Chancellor 
said,  ^^  If  that  gentleman  had  not  attempted  to  make 
any  assignment  of  either  the  bonds  or  the  shares,  but 
had  simply  declared  in  writing  that  he  would  hold 
them  on  the  same  trusts  as  are  expressed  in  the  deed, 
that  declaration  would  have  been  binding  on  him,  and 
whatever  bound  him  would  have  bound  his  personal 
representative.  But  it  is  evident  that  he  had  no  inten- 
tion whatever  of  being  himself  a  trustee  for  any  one, 
and  that  he  meant  all  the  persons  named  in  the  deed 
as  cestui  que  trusts  to  take  the  provision  intended  for 
them  through  the  operation  of  that  deed.  He  omitted, 
however,  to  take  the  proper  steps  to  make  that  deed  an 
effectual  assignment,  and  therefore  both  the  legal  and 
the  beneficial  interest  in  the  bonds  and  shares  remained 
vested  in  him  at  his  death." 

(2.)  But  if  the  property  conveyed  or  assigned  be  not  of  property 
such  that  it  may  properly  be  transferred  at  law,  the  notMsignabie 
conveyance  or  assignment  of  it  will  be  held  good  if  the 
donor  has  done  all  that  he  could  do,  to  perfect  the 
assignment. 

1 16  Sim.  95. 
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Policy  of  Thus,  in  Fortescue  v.  Bametty^  J.  B.  made  a  volun- 

tary  assignment  by  deed  of  a  policy  of  assurance  upon 
his  own  life  for  £1000  to  trustees  upon  trust,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  sister  and  her  children  if  she  or  they 
should  outlive  him.  The  deed  was  delivered  to  one  of 
the  trustees,  and  the  grantor  kept  the  policy  in  his  own 
possession.  No  notice  of  the  assignment  was  given  to 
the  Assurance  Office,  and  J.  B.  afterwards  surrendered 
for  a  valuable  consideration,  the  policy  and  a  bonus 
declared  upon  it,  to  the  Assurance  Office.  UpoD  a  bill 
filed  by  the  surviving  trustee  of  the  deed  to  have  the 
value  of  the  policy  replaced,  the  court  held  that,  upon 
the  delivery  of  the  deed,  no  act  remained  to  be  done 
by  the  grantor  to  give  effect  to  the  assignment  of  the 
policy,  and  that  he  was  bound  to  give  security  to  the 
amount  of  the  value  of  the  policy  assigned  by  the  deed. 
The  Master  of  the  Bolls  said, — ^^  In  the  present  case, 
the  gift  of  the  policy  appears  to  me  to  have  been  per- 
fectly complete  without  delivery.  Nothing  remained 
to  be  done  by  the  grantor,  nor  could  he  have  done  what 
he  afterwards  did  to  defeat  his  own  grant,  if  the  trustees 
had  given  notice  of  the  assignment  to  the  Assurance 
Office.  The  question  does  not  here  turn  upon  any  dis- 
tinction between  a  legal  and  an  equitable  title,  but 
simply  upon  whether  any  act  remained  to  be  done  by 
the  grantor,  which  to  assist  a  volunteer;  this  court  would 
not  compel  him  to  do.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  no  act  re- 
mained to  be  done  to  complete  the  title  of  the  trustees.'* 

Bond  assigned  In  Edwords  V.  Jo^ieSj^  the  obligee  of  a  bond,  five 
dum^not*  ^^J^  before  her  death,  signed  a  memorandum  not  under 
under  seaL  ggai^  which  was  endorsed  upon  the  bond,  and  which 
purported  to  be  an  assignment  of  the  bond  without  con- 
sideration to  a  person  to  whom  the  bond  was  at  the 
same  time  delivered.  Held  that  the  gift  was  incom- 
plete, and  that  as  it  was  without  consideration,  the 
court  could  not  give  effect  to  it    The  Lord  Chancellor 

M  My.  &  K,  36.  "  1  My.  &  Cr.  226. 
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said, — '*  The  transaction  being  inoperative  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transferring  the  bond^  which  was  a  mere  chose 
in  action,  the  question  comes  to  be  whether  the'mere 
handing  over  of  the  bond  •  *  «  would  constitute  a 
good  gift  inter  vivos;  that  is  to  say,  whether  the  plaintiff 
would  be  entitled  to  the  assistance  of  a  court  of  equity 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  intention  of 
the  parties.  Now,  it  is  clear  that  this  is  a  purely  volun- 
tary gift,  and  a  gift  which  cannot  be  made  effectual 
without  the  interposition  of  this  court."  ^ 

The  cases  on  this  subject  are  very  conflicting,  but 
the  rales  regulating  them  have  been  clearly  enunciated 
and  applied  in  the  case  of  Pearson  v.  Amicable  Assur^ 
once  Office?  There,  G-.  T.  effected  an  assurance  on  his 
life  with  the  Amicable  Society.  He  then  executed  a 
volontary  settlement  of  the  policy,  assigning  it  to 
trustees  to  hold  on  the  trusts  of  the  voluntary  settle- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  gave  the  trustees  an 
irrevocable  power  of  attorney.  G.  T.  died,  and  the 
trustees  claimed  the  amount  from  the  company,  but 
their  claim  was  resisted  by  the  executors,  who  gave 
notice  to  the  office  not  to  pay  the  amount  to  the 
trustees.  The  Assurance  Company  paid  the  money 
into  court  The  Master  of  the  Roll  saids,  **The  question 
is  whether  this  is  a  complete  instrument,  or  whether 
it  requires  the  assistance  of  a  court  of  equity  for  its 
enforcement.  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  complete 
and  perfect  instrument." 

It  may  here  be  observed,  that  certain  classes  of  Assignment  of 
policies  have  recently  been  made  assignable  at  law.^    oiicies. 
Questions  as  to  the  assignment  of  securities  of  this 
nature  will  therefore,  it  is  presumed,  now  fall  under 
the  class  before  mentioned,*  on  which  Antrobus  v.  Smith 
is  a  leading  authority. 

1  Blakdy  v.  Brady^   2  Dr.   &  assignable  under  30  &  81  Viet.,  o. 

Walsh,  811.  144,  and  policies  of  marine  insur- 

*  27  Beav.  229.  ance  under  31  &  82  Vict,  o.  86. 
'  Policies  of  life  assurance  are  ^  p.  56  supra. 
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Parol  declara- 
tion of  trust 
binds  per- 
sonalty. 


It  has  been  held  that  a  declaration  by  parol,  of  the 
trusts  of  personal  property,  is  sufficient  to  create  a 
trast.  Thus,  in  iPFadden  v.  Jenkins^  A.  sent  a 
verbal  message  to  his  debtor  B.,  desiring  him  to  hold 
the  debt  in  trust  for  C.  B.  accepted  the  trust  and 
acted  on  it  by  paying  C.  a  small  part  of  the  trust- 
money.  It  was  held  that  a  trust  had  attached  to  the 
property,  and  that  the  transaction  had  amounted  to 
the  same  thing,  as  if  A.  had  declared  himself,  instead 
of  B.,  a  trustee  of  the  debt  for  the  plaintiff. 


Where  donor       11.  Where  the  douor  has  only  an  equitable  interest 
^^'^'  ^  the  property  assigned. 

and  directs 

(o.)  In  this  case  if  the  settlor  directs  trustees  to 
hold  the  property  in  trust  for  the  donee,  though  with- 
out consideration,  a  trust  is  well  and  irrevocably 
created.* 


trustees  to 
hold. 


Kotice  to  It  does  uot  now  seem  to  be  considered  necessary  to 

trustees  un-     ^^  validity  of  the  creation  of  a  trust  by  the  beneficial 

necessary  ex-  "^  i       i  i  i 

ceptasag;ainst  owner  of  property,  that  there  should  be  notice  to,  or 

third  parties.  ^^  acceptance,  or  declaration  of  the  trusts  by  the 

trustees,  in  whom  the  legal  interest  is  vested ;  notice 

is,  however,  necessary  to  protect  the  cestui  que  trust 

as  against  third  parties.' 


Where  donor 
assigns  his 
equitable  in- 
terest 


(i.)  Cafies  where,  instead  of  giving  directions  to 
trustees  to  hold  for  the  benefit  of  volunteers,  the 
donor  assigns  his  equitable  interest,  without 
consideration  to  another.  Two  cases  occur  where  the 
assignment  has  regard — 


(1.)  To  lands : 
(2.)  To  personalty. 

» 1  Ph.  158. 

>  BiJlX  ▼.  Ctcrefon,  2  My.  &  E. 
503. 
*  rtemay  t.  Wood,  19  Beav.  880; 


Donaldson  ▼.    Donaldton,    Kay, 

711. 
^  Donaldton  t.  Donaldwn,  Kay, 

719. 
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(1.)  As  to  lands:  A*  to  lands. 

In  Gilbert  v.  Overton^  a  settlor,  holding  an  agree- 
ment for  a  lease,  subject  to  rents  and  covenants,  by 
Yolontary  deed,  assigned  all  his  interest  to  trustees,  to 
hold  upon  the  trusts  thereby  declared,  and  shortly 
afterwards  took  a  lease  under  the  agreement  to  him- 
self. The  legal  estate  was  never  assigned  to  the 
trustees.  It  did  not  appear,  whether  at  the  date  of  the 
settlement  the  settlor  was  entitled  to  call  for  an  im- 
mediate lease.  Held  that  the  settlement  was  complete, 
and  ought  to  be  carried  into  execution.  In  giving 
judgment  Lord  Hatberley,  then  yice-Chancellor,  said 
— "  It  appears  to  me  there  are  several  reasons  for  up- 
holding the  settlement  In  the  first  place,  it  contains 
a  declaration  of  trust,  and  that  is  all  that  is  wanted  to 
make  any  settlement  effectual.  The  settlor  conveys 
his  equitable  interest,  and  directs  the  trustees  to  hold 
it  upon  the  trusts  thereby  declared.  Then  he  goes  on 
to  declare  upon  what  trusts  they  are  to  hold.  It  is  an 
exploded  idea  that  in  a  voluntary  instrument  such  a 
declaration  of  trust  is  sufficient  Such  a  declaration 
.as  I  find  here  is  just  as  good  as  if  the  testator  had  de- 
clared that  he  himself  would  stand  possessed  upon 
these  trusts.  In  the  second  place,  ....  in  the  in- 
ception of  the  transaction  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
the  settlor  had  the  power  of  obtaining  a  lease  before 
the  time  when  he  did  so,  after  the  execution  of  the 
settlement  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  to  show  that 
the  settlor  did  not,  by  the  settlement,  do  all  that  it 
was  in  his  power  to  do,  to  pass  the  property.  If  this 
were  not  sufficient,  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  a 
Toluntary  settlement  of  property  of  this  descrip- 
tion."* 

(2.)  As  to  personalty,  there  has  been  a  great  differ-  Ab  to  per- 
ence  of  opinion  arising  from  the  principle  of  the*^^*^ 
common  law,  ^'  that  choses  in  action  are  not  assign- 

^  2  H.  ft  tf.  110.  '•  Bat  we  Bridgt  ▼.  Bridge,  16  Beav.  822. 
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able ; "  but  since  the  case  of  Kekewich  v.  Manning^ 
the  doctrine  laid  down  in  Meek  v.  Kettleroell^  which 
was  based  on  the  rule  of  law,  may  now  be  considered 
as  virtually  overruled,  and  the  weight  of  recent 
authority  tends  to  show  that  the  rule  in  this  case  is 
the  same  as  that  which  was  pointed  out  in  Gilbert  v. 
Overton;^  that  the  settlement  will  be  upheld  where 
the  settlor,  being  the  equitable  owner,  has  done  all  in 
his  power  to  pass  the  property,  or  has  made  himself 
a  trustee  with  regard  thereto. 
Donor  muat  In  Kekewick  V.  Manning^  residuary  estate,  consisting 
do  aU  he  oan.  of  money  in  the  funds,  was  bequeathed  to  a  mother  and 
daughter,  in  trust  for  the  mother  for  life,  and  afterwards 
for  the  daughter  absolutely.  By  a  settlement  made  in 
contemplation  of  her  marriage,  the  daughter  assigned 
her  interest  under  the  will  to  trustees  upon  trust, 
for  the  issue  of  the  intended  marriage,  and  in  default 
for  a  niece  of  the  daughter,  and  the  issue  of  the  niece. 
The  daughter's  husband  died  soon  after  the  marriage, 
of  which  there  was  no  issue.  The  mother  was  not  a 
party  to  the  settlement,  but  had  notice  of  it  before 
the  husband's  death.  Held^  that  even  if  the  settle- 
ment was  voluntary  as  regarded  the  trust  in  favour  of 
the  niece,  it  was  a  complete  alienation,  so  as  to  be 
capable  of  enforcement  at  the  instance  of  the  trustees 
of  the  settlement,  against  the  daughter,  and  against 
the  trustees  of  another  settlement  which  she  made  on 
a  second  marriage,  inconsistent  with  the  former 
settlement.  Knight  Bruce,  L,  J.,  said — "  To  state, 
however,  a  simple  case — suppose  stock  or  money  to 
be  legally  vested  in  A.  as  a  trustee  for  B.,  for  life, 
and  subject  to  B.'s  life  interest,  for  C.  absolutely ; 
surely  it  must  be  competent  to  C,  in  B.'s  lifetime, 
with  or  without  the  consent  of  A.,  to  make  an  effectual 
gift  of  O.'s  interest  to  D.,  by  way  of  mere  bounty, 
leaving  the  legal  interest,  and  legal  title  unchanged 

^  1  De  O.  M.  ft  Q.  178.  tarj  ConTeyanoes,  p.  409. 

"1  Hare,  464.  *^M«ipm. 

*  2  H.  &  M.  116 ;  May  on  Volun- 
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and  untouched  If  so,  can  C.  do  this  better  or  more 
effectually  than  by  executing  an  assignment  to  D.  ?  " 
In  DoncUdkan  y.  jDanaldsan^  it  was  held  that  a  volun- 
tary assignment  by  deed  of  the  assignor's  interest  in 
a  sum  of  stock  standing  in  the  names  of  trustees  upon 
trusts  in  favour  of  volunteers,  was  a  complete  transfer 
of  such  interest,  as  between  the  donee  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  donor,  although  no  notice  of  the  deed 
was  given  to  the  trustees  in  the  donor's  lifetime. 
Wood,  V.  C,  said — "  The  question  is,  in  every  case, 
Has  there  been  a  declaration  of  trust,  or  has  the 
assignor  performed  such  acts  that  the  donee  can  take 
advantage  of  them,  without  requiring  any  further 
act  to  be  done  by  the  assignor,  and  if  the  title  is  so 
far  complete  that  this  court  is  not  called  upon  to  act 
against  the  assignor,  it  will  assist  the  donee  in  obtain- 
ing the  property  from  any  person  who  would  be  treated 
as  a  trustee  for  him  ?  ...  In  this  case  there  is  no 
need  whatever  for  the  donee  to  call  in  aid  the  juris- 
diction of  this  court  against  the  original  assignor  or 
his  representatives.  All  that  they  have  to  do,  is  to 
require  the  trustees  who  hold  the  fund,  to  transfer  it 

to  them."* 

» 

The  relation  of  trustee  and  cestui  que  trtisty  may  be  i>onor'B  inten- 
created  in  various  ways.     It  is  not  essential  that  there  tute  himMif  a 
should  be  an  express  declaration  of  trust,  but  the  in-  *^*®l?t^^ 
tention  of  the  donor  to  constitute  himself  a  trustee  facts  of  the 
may  be  gathered  from  the  facts  of  the  case.     In  the  **^ 
recent  case  of  Pen/old  v.  Mould^  a  married  woman 
entitled  to  certain  sums  of  stock  and  cash  standing  in 
court  to  her  separate  account,  consented  that  the  same 
should  be  transferred  to  her  husband,  and  afterwards 
retracted  her  consent.     It  was  there  argued,  and  the 
argument  was  approved  by  the  court,  that  such  con- 
sent might  constitute  a  valid  declaration  of  trust ;  but 
on  the  whole  case  it  was  decided,  that  a  trust  had  not 

>Kmy,  711.  W.R,  140. 

'  See  iSe  Wo^m  SeUlement,  13         *  L.  R.  4  Eq.  562. 
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been  created,  inasmuch  as  it  was  competent  for  a 
married  woman  to  retract  her  consent  at  any  time 
before  the  transfer  was  actually  completed.^ 

Voluntary  By  the  Statute  1 3  Eliz.  c.  6. ,  all  co^nous  conveyances, 

13  EiSTo.  5.  S^fts,  alienations  of  lands  or  goods,  whereby  creditors 
might  be  in  any  wise  disturbed,  hindered,  delayed,  or 
defrauded  of  their  just  rights,  are  declared  tUterly  txridy 
but  the  act  is  not  to  extend  to  any  estate  or  interest  in 
lands,  &c.y  on  good  consideration  and  &m<i,/£efe  conveyed 
to  any  person  not  having  notice  of  such  covin. 

Sottioment         This  statute  does  not  declare  all  voluntary  convey- 

wTgood  con-   ances  to  be  void,  but  only  all  fraudulent  conveyances 

h^4d!^  *°^  ^  ^^  void,^  and  whether  a  conveyance  be  fraudulent 

'        or  not,  is  declared  to  depend  upon  its  being  made 

upon  good  consideration  and  bond  fde.     It  is  not 

sufficient  that  it  be  upon  good  consideration  or  bond 

fide.     It  must  be  both  ;  and  therefore,  if  a  conveyance 

or  gift  be  defective  in  either  particular,  although  it  is 

valid  between  the  parties  and  their  representatives, 

yet  it  is  utterly  void  as  to  creditors.* 

ToiuntMry  The  word  "  voluntary  "  is  not  to  be  found  either  in 

notnw^^y  the  statute  13  Eliz.  c.  5.,  or  in  the  27  Eliz.  c.  4.     A 
fraudulent      voluntary  conveyance  may  therefore  be  made  of  real  or 
Eiia.  c.  6.       personal  property,  without  any  consideration  whatever, 
and  cannot  be  avoided  by  subsequent  creditors  unless 
it  be  of  the  description  mentioned  in  the  statute.^ 

Settlor  being  It  was  for  some  time  thought  that  the  mere  fact  of 
times  doe*  not  *^®  scttlor  being  indebted  at  the  time  of  his  voluntary 
pfr  M  invaii-  conveyance,  was  sufficient  to  invalidate  that  conveyance 
date  convey-    ^^  jgj.  ^^^  statute  in  favour  of  creditors,  and  certain 

^  See  Rif^ardtMi  y.  Rwhardton^  414. 

L.  R.  3  Eq.  686,  and  Jfm/tt  t.  *  St  853. 

Lock,  L.  B.  1  Ch.  25.  «  Holhway  t.  Millard,  1  Mad. 

>  Hdloway  t.  MUlard,  1  Mad.  419. 
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dicta  of  Lord  Westbury  in  Spirett  v.  WillawSj^  have  Doctrine  in 
been  cited  to  support  this  view.  It  was  there  said,  Siwoviulod. 
"  that  if  the  debt  of  the  creditor  by  whom  the  vol- 
untary conveyance  is  impeached,  existed  at  the  date 
of  the  settlement,  and  it  i&  shewn  that  the  remedy  of 
the  creditor  is  defeated  or  delayed  by  the  existence  of 
the  settlement,  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  debtor 
was  or  was  not  solvent  after  making  the  settlement.'^ 
The  principle  there  laid  down,  which,  as  the  evidence 
showed  a  plain  intention  to  defraud,  was  unnecessary 
for  the  determination  of  the  case,  has  been  recon- 
sidered in  the  recent  case  of  Freeman  v.  Pope}  The 
biU  there  was  filed  for  the  administration  of  the  estate 
of  A.,  and  to  set  aside  a  voluntary  settlement  executed 
by  him  some  years  previous  to  his  death,  by  a  creditor 
whose  claim  had  accrued  since  the  date  of  the  settle- 
ment. It  was  proved  that  A.  was  perfectly  solvent  up 
to  the  date  of  the  settlement,  but  its  effect  was  to  de- 
prive him  of  the  means  of  paying  certain  existing  debts. 
Lord  Hatherley,  in  deciding  against  the  validity  of  the 
settlement,  after  reviewing  the  authorities,  stated  the 
law  to  be,  that  in  the  absence  of  direct  proof  of  intention 
to  defraud,  if  a  person  owing  debts  made  a  settlement 
which  subtracted  from  the  property  which  was  the 
proper  fund  for  payment  of  those  debts,  an  amount 
without  which  the  debts  could  not  be  paid,  then  the 
law  would  presume  an  intention  to  defeat  and  delay 
creditors,  such  as  to  bring  the  case  within  the  statute. 

The  question  as  to  what  amount  of  indebtedness  will  Wbat  amount 
raise  the  presumption  of  fraudulent  intent,  is  one  of  neaswiiinuM 
evidence  to  be  decided  upon  the  facts  of  each  case,  pr^umption 
Mere  indebtedness  will  not  suffice,  nor,  on  the  other  intent, 
hand,  is  it  necessary  to  prove  absolute  insolvency. 
To  quote  the  words  of  Lord  Hatherley  when  Vice- 
Chancellor,  in  Holmes  v.  Penney:  ^ — "  The  settlor  must 

^  3  Deg.  J.  &  S.  293  ;  34  L.  J.  Ch.  367.  *L.  R.  5  Ch.  538. 

*  3  K.  &  J.  90;  Toumtend  v.  We9tacoit  2  Beav.  340. 

E 
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have  been  at  the  time  not  necessarily  insolvent,  bat 
so  largely  indebted  as  to  induce  the  court  to  believe 
that  the  intention  of  the  settlement,  taking  the  whole 
transaction  together,  was  to  defraud  the  persons  who 
at  the  time  of  making  the  settlement  were  creditors 
of  the  settlor."^ 

Stat  27  EiiE.,  The  statute  27  Eliz.,  c.  4,  was  enacted  for  the  pro- 
tection^of™"  tection  of  purchasers,  as  the  statute  13  Eliz.,  c.  5,  was 
purchaaera.  for  that  of  creditors.  It  enacts  that  every  conveyance, 
grant,  charge,  lease,  limitation  of  use,  of,  in  or  out  of 
any  lands,  tenements,  or  other  hereditaments  whatso- 
ever, for  the  intent  and  purpose  to  defraud  and  deceive 
such  persons,  &c.,  as  shall  purchase  the  said  lands,  or 
any  rent  or  profit  out  of  the  same,  shall  be  deemed  only 
against  such  persons,  their  heirs,  &c.,  who  shall  so  pur- 
chase for  money  or  any  good  consideration  the  said 
lands,  &C.,  to  be  wholly  void,  frustrate,  and  of  none 
effect 


Voltmtaiy 
settlement 
void  against 
subsequent 
porchafler. 


A  voluntary  settlement  of  lands  made  in  considera- 
tion of  natural  love  and  affection  is  void,  as  against  a 
subsequent  purchaser  for  valuable  consideration,  even 
though  with  notice,^  for  the  very  execution  of  a  sub- 
sequent conveyance  sufficiently  evinces  the  fraudulent 
intent  of  the  former  one.  It  is,  however,  good  as 
against  the  grantor,  who  therefore  cannot  compel 
specific  performance  of  a  subsequent  contract  for  sale 
of  lands  so  settled,^  though  the  purchaser  from  him 
can,* 


Cbatteli  per- 
sonal not 
within  the 
statute. 


Chattels  personal,  in  which  respect  they  differ  from 
chattels  real,*  are  not  within  the  statute  27  Eliz.,  c  4, 

^  See  St.  862-865,  where  the  *  Smith  ▼.    Oarlamdj  2    Mer. 

English  and  American  decisions  123. 

on  this  point  are  fully  reviewed  *  Daking  v.  Whimper,  26  Beav. 

and  compared.  May  on  Voluntary  568. 

Conveyances,  41-47.  ^  Saunden  v.  Jkhew,  ^  Vera. 

'  jDotf  V.  Manning,  9  East  59.  272. 
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and  therefore  a  voluntary  settlement  of  chattels  per- 
sonal cannot  be  defeated  by  a  subsequent  sale.^ 

A  mortgagee*  is  a  purchaser  within  the  meaning  of  Parchaaer^ 
the  statute ;  but  a  judgment  creditor  is  not  within  the  ^^^' 
meaning  of  the  act.* 

It  has  been  decided  not  only  that  a  honA  fde  pur- 
chaser for  value  from  the  heir-at-law  or  devisee  of  one 
who  has  made  a  voluntary  conveyance  is  not  within 
the  statute,  but  also  that  a  person  who  purchases  for 
value  from  one  claiming  under  a  second  voluntary 
conveyance,  or  from  any  other  than  the  person  who 
made  the  voluntary  conveyance  in  his  lifetime,  is 
equally  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  statute/ 

In  27  Eliz.,  c.  4,  s.  4,  there  is  a  proviso,  similar  ^on^^pnr- 
to  that  in  13  Eliz.,  c.  5,  s.  5,  in  favour  of  a  bond  fde  ^^^^^\ 
purchaser,  that  that  act  shall  not  extend  to  or  be  con-  and  27  Eiic, 
strued  to  defeat  any  conveyances,  &c.,  of  lands  made  °'  ' 
upon  or  for  good  consideration,  and  bond  fide  to  any 
person. 

It  must  be  noticed  that  in  the  former  statute  the 
phrase  ^^  good  consideration  "  is  considered  as  equiva- 
lent to  valuable  consideration,  while  in  the  statute 
13  Eliz.,  c.  5,  the  same  phrase  has  been  held  to  in- 
clude both  meritorious  and  valuable  consideration. 

Band  fide  purchasers  are  such  as  take  bond  fide  ^  and  Bond  fide  pnr- 
for  a  viJuable  consideration.    And  this  leads  us  to  ^^^•■«'" 
the  inquiry.  What  is  a  valuable  consideration  under 
this  statute?    Lawful  considerations  generally  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes — 

"  BUI  ▼.  CurOon,  2  My.  &  K.  '  Beavan  v.  Earl  of  Oxford,  6 

503  ;  M'DoneU  ▼.  ffeulrige,  16  Be  G.  M.  &  G.  507. 

Beav.  846.  *  Doe  v.  Busham,  17  Q.  B.  723 ; 

*  Chapman  v.  Emery,  Cowp.  Zewit  v.  Beet,  8  K.  ft.  J.  132. 

279.  Bichardi  v.  Lewii,  11  C.  B.  1036 ; 
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Considera-  1.  Meritorions  or  good  considerations  importing  a 

1  M^'to  •  consideration  of  blood  or  natural  affection,  as  when  a 
man  grants  an  estate  to  a  near  relation ;  and  which 
are  merely  founded  upon  motives  of  generosity,  pru- 
dence, and  natural  duty.  Such  a  consideration  will  not 
avail  to  support  a  conveyance  as  against  a  purchaser 
for  value. 

2.  Valuable.  2.  Valuable  consideration  is  the  consideration  of 
money y  marriage^  or  the  like,  which  the  law  esteems 
as  an  equivalent  given  for  the  grant. 

Marriage  con-  The  Consideration  of  marriage  has  always  been  re- 
"^d™  ar^EHi  c^S^^®^  ^y  courts  of  law  and  equity  as  a  valuable  one ; 
c.  4.  '  and  previous  to  the  Statute  of  Frauds  a  mere  promise 

by  the  intended  husband  to  settle  property  upon  the 
intended  wife  was  upheld  by  the  subsequent  marriage. 
The  Statute  of  Frauds,  29  Car.  11. ,  c.  3,  s.  4,  did  not 
change  the  principle,  but  only  required  an  additional 
circumstance  by  way  of  evidence, — that  such  ante- 
nuptial agreement  should  be  in  writing,  in  order  that  it 
should  bind  the  husband.  In  this  case,  therefore,  of  an 
ante-nuptial  agreement  followed  by  marriage,  the  wife 
becomes  a  purchaser  within  the  statute  27  Eliz.  c.  4.^ 

Post-nuptial  It  is  not  quite  settled  whether  a  post-nuptial  settle- 
Bettiement  in  mgnf  made  in  consideration,  and  in  pursuance  of,  an 

pursuance  of  '  ,  ''  . 

antenuptial  autc-uuptial  parol  agreement,  is  good  as  against  a 
S^'^L**^*"  subsequent  purchaser  for  value  even  with  notice,  under 
the  27  Eliz.,  c.  4.^  It  is  clear  on  all  the  authorities 
that  a  mere  post-nuptial  settlement,  without  any  ante- 
nuptial agreement,  is  void  against  a  subsequent  pur- 
chaser for  value,  even  with  notice.* 

But  though  a  post-nuptial  voluntary  settlement 

*  Kirk  V.  Clark,  Prec.  in  Ch.  56  ;  Warden  v.  Jone»t  2  De  O.  & 
275.  Jo.  76. 

»   Dundaa  v.   DwUm,   2   Cox,  »  BuUtrfield  ▼.  Heath,  16  Bear. 

235 ;  Spurgton  v.  Collier^  1  Eden.      408  ;  Warden  t.  Jone$^  2  De  O.  & 

Jo.  76. 
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made  by  the  husband  or  wife  is  within  the  provisions 
of  the  27  Eliz.,  c.  4,  and  is  void  against  a  subsequent  Bandjide 
purchaser  of  that  estate,  still  a  court  of  equity  is  will-  ^^^'^^^^^^ 
ing  to  support  such  a  hondLfde  post-nuptial  settlement  Bupported  ou 
on  a  very  slight  consideration.     Thus,  in  Hemson  v.  ^^^^'** 
NegtM^  it  was  decided  that  if  the  wife's  real  estate,  of 
which  her  husband  would  be  entitled  to  receive  the 
rents  and  profits  during  her  coverture,  be  settled  on 
her  for  life,  for  her  separate  use^  &c.,  with  remainder 
to  the  children,  by  a  post-nuptial  settlement  it  is  not 
void  as  against  a  subsequent  purchaser  from  the  hus- 
band and  wife,  as  a  voluntary  settlement  under  the 
27  Eliz.,  c.  4.     "  I  concur,"  said  the  Master  of  the 
Bolls,  "  with  the  argument  which  was  urged,  that  the 
surrender  by  the  husband  of  his  right  to  receive  the 
rents  and  profits  of  the  hereditaments  during  cover- 
ture, and  his  giving  his  wife  a  sole  and  exclusive 
power  and  control  over  them,  is  a  valuable  considera- 
tion sufficient  to  support  this  settlement" 


It  may  here  be  observed  that  under  the  Bankruptcy  Tradei'i 
Act,  1869,'  an  exception  is  made  in  favour  of  settle-  ^tl«nent 
ments  (which  term  for  the  purposes  of  the  section  is  <*p  '^^  ^^ 

..,,  J.         J*         jf  J,  \  children  under 

to  include  any  conveyance  or  transfer  of  property)  Bankraptcy 
made  by  a  trader  "on  or  for  the  wife  or  children  of '^®*^®^^- 
the  settlor  of  property  which  has  accrued  to  the  settlor 
after  marriage  in  right  of  his  wife,"  which  are  declared 
good  as  against  the  trustee  in  bankruptcy,  irrespective 
of  any  question  as  to  whether  the  settlor  was  solvent 
or  not. 


There  have  been  some  cases  in  which  the  question  w^o 


are 


has  been,  how  far  the  consideration  of  marriage  will  within  the 
extend,  and  whether   limitations  in  favour  of  very  mmage  con- 
remote  objects  may  not  be  void  as  against  subsequent  »d«»tioii- 
purchasers.    A  limitation  to  the  issue  of  the  settlor  by 

1  16  Beay.  594  ;  and  see  Bay9'         *  S2  ft  88  Vict,  o.  71,  b.  91. 
pooU  v.  CoUim,  L.  R.  6  Cb.  228. 
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a  second  marriage  was  held  not  to  be  voluntary.^  So 
a  settlement  on  her  marriage,  made  by  a  woman  of  her 
property,  as  a  provision  for  her  illegitimate  child,  was 
upheld  as  against  a  subsequent  mortgagee.^  But  a 
limitation  to  the  brothers  of  a  settlor  was  held  volun- 
tary." 

But  limitations  in  favour  of  collaterals  will  be  sup- 
ported if  there  be  any  party  to  the  settlement  who 
purchases  in  their  behall^ 

Tnut  in  To  the  general  rule  that  a  declaration  of  trust  in 

credttora  if     favour  of  voluutcers  by  the  legal  or  equitable  owner  of 

notcommuni-  realty  or  of  personalty  is  irrevocable,  there  is  an  im- 

roYocable.  ^™*  portant  exception  in  the  class  of  cases  where  a  debtor 

without  the  knowledge   of  his  creditors,  makes  a 

transfer  of  property  to  trustees  for  payment  of  his 

debts.     Snch  a  transaction  does  not  invest  creditors 

with  the  character  of  cestui  que  trustSy  but  amounts 

merely  to  a  direction  to  the  trustees  as  to  the  mode 

Amounts  to  a  in  which  they  are  to  apply  the  property  vested  in 

to*ti^toJfM°  them,  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner  of  the  property,  the 

to  mode  of      debtor,  who  alone  stands  to  them  in  the  relation  of 

dapoutioo.     cestui  que  trtist^  and  can  vanr  or  revoke  the  trusts  at 

pleasure.*    In  Walwyn  v.  CauttSj^  a  father  conveyed 

his  estates  to  trustees  for  paying  off  annuities  granted 

by  his  son,  together  with  the  arrears,  and  also,  his 

son's  debts,  if  they  thought  proper.     The  annuitants 

were  mentioned  in  a  schedule,  but  were  neither  parties 

nor  privies  to  the  deed.     The  father  and  son  then 

executed  other  deeds  varying  the  former  trusts.    A 

motion  by  one  of  the  scheduled  creditors  to  restrain 

the  trastees  from  executing  the  trusts  of  the  subsequent 

*  Clatfton  V.  E.  of  Winton,   3      Dm.  ft  Warr.  820. 

Had.  302,n;  NetoaUad  ▼.  Searlii,  1  ^  Heap  y.  Tonge,  9  Wur^  101 ; 

Atk.  266.  Puhertoft  ▼.  Pulverioft,  18  Ves.  92. 

"  Clarke  v.  Wright,  6  H.  A;  N.  849.  •  May  on  Voluntary  Convey. 

•  Johnson  v.  Legard,  6  M.  ft  S.  ances,  p.  897. 
60;   SUtckpooU  ▼.  StackpooU,  4  '  8  Sim.  14. 
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deeds  until  they  performed  the  trusts  of  the  first,  was 
refused. 

Thus  again,  in  Garrard  v.  Lauderdale^  it  was  held 
that  an  assignment  of  personal  property  to  trustees, 
for  payment  of  certain  scheduled  creditors  who  did  not 
execute  the  deed  or  conform  to  its  terms,  although  the 
execution  of  the  deed  had  been  communicated  to  them, 
could  not  be  enforced.  So  far  from  conforming  to  its 
terms,  the  plaintiff  came  under  the  decree  made  in  the 
suit  for  the  administration  of  the  debtor's  estate,  and 
proved  his  debt  before  the  master  after  the  receipt 
of  the  letter  informing  him  of  the  conveyance  to  the 
trustees.  In  the  judgment  it  was  said, — ^^  I  take  the 
real  nature  of  the  deed  to  be,  not  so  much  a  convey- 
ance vesting  a  trust  in  A.  for  the  benefit  of  the  credi- 
tors of  the  grantor,  but  rather  an  arrangement  made  An  anaoge- 
by  the  debtor  for  his  own  personal  convenience  and  d^tSor's'own 
accommodation — for  the  payment  of  his  own  debts  in  benefit  and 
an  order  prescribed  by  himself,  over  which  he  retains  ^"^  ^ 
power  and  control,  and  with  respect  to  which  the 
creditors  can  have  no  right  to  complain,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  not  injured  by  it— they  vmve  no  right  of  action 
and  are  not  executing  parties  to  it." 

In  Acton  v.  Woodgate^  the  debtor  made  two  con- 
veyances ;  the  first  was  not  communicated  to  any 
creditor  except  the  trustees  who  were  also  creditors  ; 
the  second  conveyance  was  made  to  the  same  trustees 
for  the  payment  of  their  own  debts,  and  of  all  other 
debts  due  by  the  debtor,  and  was  executed  by  several 
creditors  who  were  not  privy  to  the  first  The  trusts  of 
the  second  conveyance  were  decreed  to  be  carried  into 
execution.  In  the  judgment,  the  following  remarks 
were  made,  ^^  It  is  established  by  the  authorities  which 
have  been  referred  to,  that  if  a  debtor  conveys  property 
in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors  to  whom  the 

iSSirn.!.  >2Mj.  &E.495. 
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conveyance  is  not  commnnicated,  and  the  creditors  are 
not  in  any  manner  privy  to  the  conveyance,  the  deed 
merely  operates  as  a  power  to  the  trustees,  which 
is  revocable  by  the  debtor,  and  has  the  same  effect  as 
if  the  debtor  had  delivered  money  to  an  agent  to  pay 
his  creditors,  and  before  any  payment  made  by  the 
agent,  or  communication  made  by  him  to  the  creditors, 
had  recalled  the  money  so  delivered." 

Effect  of  com-      The  learned  judge  then  proceeds  to  say — "  In  the 
munication  to  qq^q  ^f  Garrard  V.  Lauderdale,  it  seems  to  have  been 

crediton. 

considered  that  a  communication  by  the  trustees  to 
creditors,  of  the  fact  of  such  a  trust,  would  not  defeat 
the  power  of  revocation  by  the  debtor.  It  appears  to 
me,  however,  that  this  doctrine  is  questionable,  because 
the  creditors  being  aware  of  such  a  trust  might  be 
thereby  induced  to  aforhearance  in  respect  of  their  claims 
which  they  would  not  otiierwise  have  exercisecL^^ 

There  has  been  a  considerable  conflict  of  dicta,  as  to 
whether  the  mere  fact  of  communication  of  a  trust  in 
favour  of  creditors  to  such  creditors,  will  deprive  the 
donor  of  that  power  of  revocation,  which  it  has  been 
shown  he  possesses.     It  is  submitted  that  the  true 
principle  is  correctly  laid  down  by  Sir  John  Leach, 
Trust  iirevoc-  M.R.,  in  Acton  V.  Woodgoie^  and  that  the  trust,  after 
oommunica-    Communication ,  is  irrevocable,  if  the  creditors  have  been 
tioij  when      "  thereby  induced  to  a  forbearance  in  respect  of  their 
position  is       claims  which  they  would  not  have  otherwise  exercised," 
^ter^  or  in  the  words  of  Sir  J.  Romilly,  M.  R.,  in  Biron  v. 

®"  y-  Mount ^  "  The  principle  is  well  laid  down  by  Lord  St 
Leonards  in  Field  v.  Donoughmore^  where  he  states, 
^  It  is  not  absolutely  essential  that  the  creditor  should 
execute  the  deed ;  if  he  has  assented  to  it,  and  if  he  has 
acquiesced  in  it,  or  acted  under  its  provisions  and  com- 
plied with  its  terms,  and  the  other  side  express  no 

^  2  My.  &  E.  495.  >  24  Baav.  649. 

•iDru.  &War.  227. 
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dissatisfaction,  the  settled  law  of  the  coort  is  that  he 
is  entitled  to  its  benefits.'    About  that  I  entertain  no 
doubt,  but  I  apprehend  for  this  purpose  he  must  do 
some  acts  which  amount  to  acquiescence.     It  is  not 
sufficient  merely  to  stand  by,  and  take  no  part  at  all  in 
the  matter.     It  is  true  that  in  some  cases,  as  is  said  in 
the  case  of  Nicholson  v.  TtUin^  something  may  be  in- 
ferred from  his  standing  by,  until  he  has  lost  a  remedy 
which  he  might  have  had  at  law,  if  he  had  not  come  in 
under  the  deed.     But  no  such  question  arises  here.  In  q^  ^^^^^^ 
my  opinion,  he  must  do  some  act.*'^    Where  a  creditor  creditor  a 
is  party  to  a  deed  whereby  his  debtor  conveys  property  ^^^      * 
to  a  trustee  to  be  applied  in  liquidation  of  the  debts 
due  to  that  creditor,  the  deed  is  as  to  that  creditor 
irrevocable.' 

A  creditor  who  for  a  long  time  delays,^  or  sets  up  a 
title  adverse  to  the  deed,'  will  not  be  allowed  to  claim 
the  benefit  of  its  provisions. 

Closely  allied  with  the  subject  of  assignments  to  Equitable 
trustees  in  favour  of  creditors,  is  that  of  equitable  -^"^s^"^®***^ 
assignments. 

"  The  great  wisdom  and  policy  of  the  sages  and  General  rule 
founders  of  our  law,"  says  Lord  Coke,  "  have  provided  ^^  ^^' 
that  no  possibility,  right,  title,  nor  thing  in  action, 
shall  be  granted  or  assigned  to  strangers;  for  that 
would  be  the  occasion  of  multiplying  of  contentions 
and  suits,  of  great  oppression  of  the  people,  and  the 
subversion  of  the  due  and  equkl  execution  of  justice.'' ' 

^  2  K.  ft  J.  23.  Lucan,  7  C  &  F.  772;  Mcnt^fiort 

*  Xirwan  ▼.  Danul,  5   Hare,  ▼.  Brown,  7  H.  L.  Cas.  241-266. 
499 ;  Orifith  v.  Jiieketti,  7  Hare  *  Gould  ▼.  Bobertson,  4  De  Q.  & 
307  ;  ConUhwaiU  ▼.  Frith,  4  De  Sm.  509. 

O.  ft  Sm.  552;  Siggerav.  Evans,  5  ^  WaU<m  ▼.  Kwight,  19  Beav. 

£11  ft  B.  867.  869. 

*  Moekmntm  ▼.  St€warl,  1  Sim.  •  10  Co.  48. 
K.  8.  ^%i  Le  Tou€h€  ▼.  Sari  of 
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Disregarded  The  reasons  given  by  Lord  Coke  for  this  rule  of  law 
by  equity.  i^^jjich  prevents  the  assignment  of  a  possibility  or  chose 
in  action,  have  been  almost  wholly  disregarded  by  courts 
of  equity ;  and,  accordingly,  from  a  very  early  period, 
assignments  of  a  mere  naked  possibility,  or  of  a  chose 
in  action,  for  valuable  consideration,  have  been  held 
valid  in  equity,  which  will  carry  them  into  effect  upon 
the  same  principle  that  it  enforces  the  performance 
of  an  agreement,  when  not  contrary  to  its  own  rules, 
or  public  policy.^  A  mere  expectancy,  therefore,  as 
that  of  an  heir-at-law  to  the  estate  of  an  ancestor,' 
or  the  interest  which  a  person  may  take  under  the  will 
of  another  then  Uving,'  non-existing  property  to  be 
acquired  at  a  future  time,  as  the  future  cargo  of  a  ship,^ 
is  assignable  in  equity  for  valuable  consideration;  and 
where  the  expectancy  has  fallen  into  possession,  the 
Infringed  assignment  will  be  enforced.^  Even  the  common  law 
oomnwi  law.  ^^  broken  in  upon  its  own  rule,  prohibiting  the  assign- 
ment of  choses  in  action,  as  in  the  case  of  negotiable 
instruments,  and  some  few  other  securities,  or  where  a 
debtor  assents  to  the  transfer  of  the  debt,  so  as  to  enable 
the  assignee  to  maintain  a  direct  action  against  him,  on 
the  implied  promise  which  results  from  such  assent.'' 
And  in  the  case  of  assignments  of  bond  or  other  debts 
which  are  an  exception  to  the  above-mentioned  rule,  it 
is  necessary  to  sue  in  the  name  of  the  original  creditor; 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  transferred  being  regarded 
rather  as  an  attorney  than  as  an  assignee.^ 


Contingent         By  8  &  9  Yict,  c.  106,  8.  6.,  contingent  and  future 
wlaSbilitiMf    interests  and  possibilities  coupled  with  an  interest  in 

real  estate  may  now  be  granted  or  assigned  in  law ; 

this  act,  it  will  be  observed,  does  not  render  assign- 

^  Squtb  ▼.  Wyn,  1  P.  Wms.  878.  '  HcHroyd  ▼.  Manhall,  10  H. 

•  Hobaon  v.  Trevor,  2  P.  W.       L.  Caa.  191. 

191.  ^  Baron  ▼.  fffuhand,  4  B.  A; 

*  BennH  ▼.  Cooper,  9  Beav.  252.      Ad.  611. 

^Lindiay  v.  Gibba,  22  Beav.  ^  De  Pothanier  v.  De  MaUoi, 

522.  EH  Bl.  &  £1L  467. 
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ments  of  contingent  interest  or  possibilities  in 
ekattelsy  or  mere  naked  possibilities  not  coupled  with 
an  interest,  valid  at  law ;  the  exclusive  jurisdiction, 
therefore,  of  courts  of  equity,  as  to  such  assignments, 
is  untouched  by  the  act. 

By  30  &  31  Vict,  c.  144,  policies  of  life  assurance  PolioleB  of  life 
may  be  legally  assigned  in  the  form  provided  by  the  {^.up^S* 
act,  either  by  endorsement  on  the  policy,  or  by  separate 
instrument;  and  by  31  &  32  Vict,  c.  86,  policies  of 
marine  insurance  may  similarly  be  assigned  by  en- 
dorsement in  statutory  form. 

In  equity,  an  order  given  by  a  debtor  to  his  creditor  Ordergiyen  by 
upon  a  third  person  having  funds  of  the  debtor,  toff^J^*^^" 
pay  the  creditor  out  of  such  funds,  is  a  binding  equit-  a  third  person. 
able  assignment  of  so  much  money.  Nor  is  it  necessary, 
as  it  would  appear  by  some  of  the  decisions  at  law, 
that  the  party  receiving  the  order  should  in  some  way 
enter  into  a  contract. 

In  Bum  V.  Caroalho^  A.  having  goods  in  the  hands 
of  B.  as  his  agent  at  a  foreign  port,  and  being  under 
liabilities  to  C,  by  letter  to  C.  promised  that  he 
would  direct,  and,  by  a  subsequent  letter  to  B.,  did 
direct  B.  to  deliver  over  the  goods  to  D.  as  the  agent 
of  C.  at  that  port.  Before  the  delivery  of  the  goods, 
a  commission  of  bankrupt  issued  against  A.  under  an 
act  of  bankruptcy  committed  while  his  letter  was  on 
its  way  to  B.,  and  the  goods  were  delivered  by  B.  to 
D.  in  ignorance  of  the  bankruptcy.  Held  that  C.  had 
a  good  title  in  equity  to  the  goods. 

Again,  in  Diplock  v.  Hammond^  A.  having  obtained 
a  loan  from  B.,  gave  him  the  following  instrument 
addressed  to  his  (A.'s)  debtor: — "  I  hereby  authorise 
yon  to  pay  £365,  being  the  amount  of  my  contract,  B. 

M  Mj.  &  Cr.  690.  >  2  Sm.  &  0. 141 ;   5  Do  Q.  M.  &  Q.  820. 
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having  advanced  me  that  sum."   Held  a  valid  equitable 
assignment.^ 

Mandate  from     A  mere  mandate  from  a  principal  to  his  agent,  not 

i^wpal  to     communicated  to  a  third  person,  will  give  him  no  right 

or  interest  in  the  subject  of  the  mandate.     It  may  be 

revoked  at  any  time  before  it  is  executed,  or  at  least 

before  any  engagement  is  entered  into  with  a  third 

•  person  to  execute  it  for  his  benefit* 


A  power  of 
attorney. 


A  mere  power  of  attorney  or  authority  to  a  person 
to  receive  money,  directing  him  to  pay  it  to  a  creditor 
of  the  party  granting  the  power  or  authority,  will  not 
amount  to  an  equitable  assignment.  Thus,  in  Rodick 
V.  Gandell^  a  railway  company  was  indebted  to  the 
defendant,  their  engineer,  who  was  greatly  indebted  to 
his  bankers.  The  bankers  having  pressed  for  payment 
or  security,  the  defendant,  by  letter  to  the  solicitors  of 
the  company,  authorised  them  to  receive  the  money  due 
to  him  from  the  company,  and  requested  them  to  pay 
it  to  the  bankers.  The  solicitors,  by  letter,  promised 
the  bankers  to  pay  them  such  money,  on  raising  it 
Held  that  this  did  not  amount  to  an  equitable  assign- 
ment of  the  debt  "  The  extent  of  the  principle,"  said 
Lord  Truro,  ^^  to  be  deduced  from  the  cases  is,  that  an 
agreement  between  a  debtor  and  a  creditor  that  the 
debt  owing  shall  be  paid  out  of  a  specific  fund  coming 
aasigiment^  to  the  debtor,  or  an  order  given  by  a  debtor  to  his 
creditor  upon  a  person  owing  money  or  holding  funds 
belonging  to  the  giver  of  the  order,  directing  such 
person  to  pay  such  funds  to  the  creditor,  will  create  a 
valid  equitable  charge  upon  such  fund ;  in  other  words, 
will  operate  as  an  equitable  assignment  of  the  debts 
or  fund  to  which  the  order  refers.  I  think  that  a  de- 
cision, that  the  authority  to  the  solicitors  contained 
in  the  letter,  to  receive  the  debt  due  firom  the  railway 
company,  and  to  pay  what  should  be  received  to  the 

»  Parqukar  v.  Cky  of  Toronto,  12  Or.  186. 

<  MorrtU  v.  Wooten,  16  Beav.  197.  >  1  De  Q.  M.  &  O.  768. 
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bank,  operated  as  an  assignment  in  equity  of  the 
railway  debts,  would  be  to  extend  the  principle  much 
beyond  the  warrant  of  the  authorities.  If  an  assign- 
ment of  the  debts  had  been  intended,  it  would  have 
been  quite  as  easy  to  have  directed  the  order  to  the 
railway  company  as  to  the  solicitors.  It  rather  seems 
to  bare  been  intended  that  the  bank  should  have  no 
title  or  interest  in  the  debts  until  the  amount  of  the 
debts  should  have  been  adjusted,  and  some  definite 
portion  been  adjusted  and  realised." 

In  order  that  third  parties  may  be  bound,  it  is  Notice  to 
necessary,  with  regard  to  a  chose  in  action,  for  the  blaLignM  of 
assignee,  to  do  all  that  can  be  done  to  perfect  the  chooe  in  action 
assignment,  to  do  everything  towards  having  posses-  ^S©ct  title. 
sion,  which  the  subject  admits ;  to  do  ''  that  which  is 
tantamount  to  obtaining  possession  by  placing  every 
person  who  has  an  equitable  or  legal  interest  in  the 
matter  under  an  obligation  to  treat  it  as  his  property. 
For  this  purpose  he  must  give  notice  to  the  legal 
holder  of  the  fund :  in  the  case  of  debt,  for  instant, 
notice  to  the  debtor  is  for  many  purposes  tantamount  Tantamount 
to  possession.     If  he  omit  to  give  that  notice,  he  is  ^  P<»"«««*^®°* 
guilty  of  the  same  degree  and  species  of  neglect  as  he 
who  leaves  a  personal  chattel  to  which  he  has  acquired 
a  title,  in  the  actual  possession,  and  under  the  abso- 
lute control  of  another  person."    Notice,   then,  is 
necessary  to  perfect  the  title,  to  give  a  complete  right  Gives  a  right 
in  remy  and  not  merely  a  right  as  against  him  who  ***  '■*^* 
conveys  his  interest.     If  the  assignee  is  willing  to 
trust  the  personal  credit  of  the  man,  and  is  satisfied 
that  he  will  make  no  improper  use  of  the  possession 
in  which  he  is  allowed  to  remain,  notice  is  not  neces- 
sary, for  against  him  the  title  is  perfect  without  notice. 
But  if  he,  availing  himself  -of  the  possession  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  credit,  induces  third  persons  to 
purchase  from  him  as  the  actual  owner,  and  they  part 
with  their  money  before  the  assignees'  pocket-convey- 
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ance  is  notified  to  them,  the  assignee  most  be  post- 
poned. On  being  postponed,  the  assignee's  security 
is  not  invalidated ;  he  had  priority,  but  that  priority 
has  not  been  followed  up ;  he  has  permitted  another  to 
acquire  a  better  title  to  the  legal  possession.^  Where 
an  assignee  has  done  all  in  his  power  towards  taking 
possession,  he  will  not  lose  his  priority.^ 

Anignee  of         The  assignee  of  a  chose  in  action,  although  without 

aeSwi^takea  it  ^^oticc,  in  general  takes  it  subject  to  all  the  equities 

subject  to       which  subsist  against  the  assignor.    Thus,  in  Turton 

equi  lea.         ^^  Betison^  where  a  son  on  his  marriage  was  to  have 

£3000  portion  ^th  his  wife,  and  privately,  without 

notice  to  his  parents,  who  treated  for  the  marriage, 

gave  a  bond  to  the  wife's  father  to  pay  back  £1000  of 

the  portion  seven  years  after ;  the  bond  was  afterwards 

assigned  for  the  benefit  of  creditors ;  it  was  held  that 

the  bond  being  void  in  equity,  it  would  not  be  made 

better  by  the  assignment^ 

But  though  this  rule  generally  holds  good,  it  has 
been  observed  that  length  of  time  and  circumstances 
may  make  the  case  of  the  assignee  stronger.^ 

Exception  as  An  exception  to  the  rule  also  occurs  in  the  case  of 
^stTOmenti!  ^^got^^We  instruments,  '^  because,  if  the  rule  were 
otherwise,"  Lord  Keeper  Somers  observed,  "it  would 
tend  to  destroy  trade,  which  is  carried  on  everywhere 
by  bills  of  exchange,  and  he  would  not  lessen  an  honest 
creditor's  security."*  And  the  rule  will  yield  in  equity 
where  a  contrary  intention  appears  from  the  nature  and 
terms  of  the  contract  between  the  original  contracting 

^  RyaU  V.  Ro¥>U»,  2  L.  G.  670  ;  «  BamOt  ▼.  ShefSeld,  1  De  O. 

Dearie  ▼.  Hall,  3  Rubs.  1 ;  BuUer  M.  ft  G.  871 ;    Atherueum   Life 

▼•  Plunhdf  1  J.  &  H.  441.  Auuranu  Society  v.  Pooley,  8  De 

'  FeUham  v.  Clark,  1  De  G.  ft  G.  ft  Jo.  294;  OrahamY,John»an^ 

Sm.  807 ;  LangUm  ▼,  EorU>7^  1  L.  R.  8  £q.  86. 

Hare,  549.  «  HiU  ▼.  CaiOovd,  1  Yea.  Sr. 

'^  1  P.  Wnw.  496.  123. 

^  Anon,  Com.  Rep.  48. 
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parties.   Thus  debentures  made  payable  to  bearer  were  Debentures 
held  to  bind  the  company  issuing  them,  as  against  E^rw*  ^ 
transferees  for  yalue,  irrespective  of  any  equities  between 
the  company  and  the  original  holders.^ 

As  in  the  case  of  agreements,  a  court  of  equity  will  Auignmenu 
not,  upon  the  ground  of  public  policy,  give  effect  to  ^bUo^Ucy. 
assignments  of  pensions  and  salaries  of  public  officers, 
payable  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the 
dignity  of  their  office,  or  to  assure  a  due  discharge  of 
its  duties.  Thus  the  pay  of  an  officer  in  the  army,* 
and  the  salary  of  a  judge  given  to  him  to  support  the 
dignity  of  his  office,'  have  been  held  not  assignable. 

Courts  of  equity,  on  principles  of  public  policy,  will  Champerty 
not  give  effect  to  assignments  which  partake  of  the 
nature  of  champerty,  or  maintenance,  or  buying  of  pre- 
tended titles,*  Thus,  in  Stevens  v.  Bugwelly^  one-fifth 
part  of  the  share  of  prize  money,  the  subject  of  a  suit 
then  depending  in  the  Admiralty  Court,  was  assigned 
by  the  executrix  of  one  of  the  captors,  and  her  husband, 
to  a  navy  agent,  in  consideration  of  his  indemnifying 
them  from  all  costs  on  account  of  any  suit  touching  the 
said  prize  money,  and  paying  to  them  the  remaining 
four-fifths,  if  it  should  be  recovered.  Held^  that  the 
assignment  was  void  as  amounting  to  that  species  of 
maintenance  which  is  called  champerty,  viz.,  the  un- 
lawful maintenance  of  a  suit  in  consideration  of  a 
bargain  for  part  of  the  thing,  or  some  profit  out  of  it.' 

Upon  the  same  principle  of  not  giving  any  en- 
couragement to  litigation,  especially  when  undertaken 

*  Jn  re  Blakely  Ordinance  Con^  and  Can<m9  of  Windwr,  2  Beav. 
pany,  L.  R.  3  Ch.  154.     In  re  550. 
GenenU  EgtaU»  Company,  ib.  758.  ^  Reynell  v.  Sprye,  1  De  Q.  M. 

*  Stone  V.  Lidderdale,  2  Anst.  &  G.  660. 
533.  »  15  Vea.  139. 

Arhuthnot  v.  Norton,  6  Moore's  •  Eark  ▼.  Hoptooodf  9  C.  B.  (N. 

P.  C.  C.  219 ;  OrenfeU  v.  The  Dean      S.)  566, 
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SB  a  specolation,  equity  will  not  enforce  the  assignment 
of  a  mere  naked  right  to  litigate,  i,e,j  which,  from  its 
very  nature  is  incapable  of  conferring  any  benefit  except 
through  the  medium  of  a  suit,  such  as  a  mere  naked 
right  to  set  aside  a  conveyance  for  fraud.^ 

ParchaM  But  the  purchase  of  an  interest  pendente  liie^  or  a 

peiuimttf  W«,  mortgage  pendente  lite^  or  the  advance  of  money  for 
mitted.  carrying  on  a  suit,  if  the  parties  have  a  common  inter- 

est,^ or  if  there  exists  between  the  parties  the  relation 
of  father  and  son,'  or  master  and  servant,^  will  not  be 
considered  as  maintenance  or  champerty.^ 


Trusts  bow 
created.    - 


A  purchase  by  an  attorney  jd^^^^^  lite^  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  suit  is  invalid.^ 

No  particular  form  of  expression  is  necessary  to  the 
creation  of  a  trust,  if,  on  the  whole,  it  can  be  gathered 
that  a  trust  was  intended.  There  are  many  cases 
arising  chiefly  under  wills,  in  which  it  is  very  difficult 
to  determine  whether  or  not  a  trust  was  intended  to 
be  created.  "  As  a  general  rule,*'  observes  Lord  Lang- 
dale,*  "  it  has  been  laid  down  that  when  property  is 
given  absolutely  to  any  person,  and  the  same  person 
is,  by  the  giver  who  has  power  to  command,  recom- 
mended, or  entreated,  or  wished  to  dispose  of  that 
property  in  favour  of  another,  the  recommendation, 
entreaty,  or  wish  shall  be  held  to  create  a  trust : — 


"  Firsts  If  the  words  are  so  used  that  on  the  whole 
they  ought  to  be  construed  as  imperative. 


*  Prouer  ▼.  Edmonds,  1  Y.  & 
C.  Exch.  Ca.  481  ;  PoweU  v. 
Knowles,  2  Atk.  226. 

■  Knight  v.  Bowtfer,  2  De  O.  & 
Jo.  421,  455. 

•  Cockell  ▼.  Taylor,  15  Beav. 
103, 117. 

^  Hunter  ▼.  Danid,  4  Hare, 
420. 


'  Burke  ▼.  Green,  2  Ball,  ft  B. 
621. 

•  WaUis  ▼.  D.  of  Portland,  3 
Ves.  508. 

'  JHckinwn  v.  Burrel,  14  W. 
R.  412. 

8  Simpton  v.  Lamb,  7  EU.  &  BL 
84  ;  Anderson  ▼.  Badcliffe,  6  Jur. 
N.  S.  578. 


•  Kniyht  ▼.  Knight,  S  Bear.  172;  11  C.  k  F.  518. 
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^^  Secondly  J  If  the  subject  of  the  recommendation  or 
wish  be  certain. 

'^  Thirdly^  If  the  objects  or  persons  intended  to  have 
the  benefit  of  the  recommendation  or  wish  be  also 
certain. 

**  If  a  testator  gives  £1000  to  A.,  desiring,  wishing, 
recommending,  or  hoping  that  A.  will,  at  his  death, 
give  the  same  sum,  or  any  part  of  it  to  B.,  it  is  con- 
sidered that  B.  is  an  object  of  the  testator's  bounty, 
and  A.  a  trustee  for  him.  No  question  arises  on  the 
intention  of  the  testator,  upon  the  sum  or  subject 
intended  to  be  given,  or  upon  the  person  or  object  of 
the  wish. 

^^  So,  if  a  testator  gives  the  residue  of  his  estate,  after 
certain  purposes  are  answered,  to  A«,  recommending 
A.,  after  his  death,  to  give  it  to  his  own  relations,  or 
such  of  his  own  relations  as  he  shall  think  most 
deserving,  or  as  he  shall  choose,  it  has  been  considered 
that  the  residue  of  the  property,  though  a  subject  to 
be  ascertained,  and  that  the  relations  to  be  selected, 
though  persons  or  objects  to  be  ascertained,  are  never- 
theless so  clearly  and  certainly  ascertainable,  so 
capable  of  being  made  certain,  that  the  rule  is  appli- 
cable to  such  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  giver 
accompanies  his  expression  of  wish  or  request  by  other 
words  from  which  it  is  to  be  collected  that  he  did  not 
intend  the  wish  to  be  imperative ;  or  if  it  appears  from 
the  context  that  the  first  taker  was  intended  to  have  a  No  trust  if 
discretionary  power  to  withdraw  any  part  of  the  subject  ^^^  '  *^**' 
from  the  object  of  the  wish  or  request;  or  if  the 
objects  are  not  such  as  may  be  ascertained  with 
sufiScient  certainty,  it  has  been  held  that  no  trust  is 
created.  Thus,  the  words  *  free  and  unfettered,'  ac- 
companying the  strongest  expression  of  request,  were 
held  to  prevent  the  words  of  bequest  being  imperative. 
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Or  where  first  Any  words  by  which  it  is  expressed,  or  from  which  it 
i^^y  iSy^part  ^^7  ^®  implied,  that  the  first  taker  may  apply  any 
tohiaownuse.  part  of  the  subjeci  to  his  own  use,  are  held  to  prevent 
the  subject  of  the  gift  from  being  considered  certain ; 
and  a  vague  description  of  the  object,  that  is,  a  de- 
scription by  which  the  giver  neither  clearly  defines 
the  object  himself,  nor  names  a  distinct  class  out  of 
which  the  first  taker  is  to  select,  or  which  leaves  it 
doubtful  what  interests  the  objects  are  to  take,  will 
prevent  the  objects  from  being  certain  within  the 
meaning  of  the  rule,  and  in  such  cases  we  are  told 
that  the  question  ^  never  turns  upon  the  grammatical 
import  of  words — they  may  be  imperative,  but  not 
necessarily  so ;  the  subject  matter,  the  situation  of 
the  parties,  and  the  probable  intent,  must  be  con- 
sidered.' "  ^ 

Reoommendft-  Firsty  The  words  of  recommendation  used  must  be 
imMratWe!^  such  that  upou  the  whole  they  ought  to  be  construed  as 
imperative.  No  technical  words  are  necessary,  but  the 
testator's  intent  is  to  be  carried  out,  and  his  words 
"  willing  or  desiring "  that  the  person  on  whom  he 
has  conferred  property  should  make  a  disposition  of  it 
in  favour  of  certain  objects  will  be  construed  as  im- 
perative, and  amount  to  a  trust ;  as  also  the  words  and 
phrases  "  wish  and  request,"  ^  "  have  fullest  confi- 
dence," •  "  heartily  beseech,"  *  "  well  know,"  •  "  of 
course  he  will  give."  • 

Subject-mat.       Secondly^  The  subject-matter  of  the  recommendation 

oertaSf  ^^  wish  must  be  certain.    Thus  in  Buggina  v.  Yate8^ 

where  a  testator,  who,  having  devised  real  property  to 

1  Meggiton,  v.  Moort^  2  Ves.  Jr.  ^  Meredith  v.  ffeneage,  1  Sim. 

6S2;  Bernard  Y.  Min^idl,   John-  553. 

■on,  276.  s  Bardiwdl  v.  BardeweU,  9  Sim. 

•  Qo<ifrey  v.  Godfrey,  11  W,  R.  819. 

554 ;    Liddard   ▼.    Liddard,    28  '  Bobineon  ▼.  Smith,   Had.  ft 

Bear.  266.  Qeld.  194. 

>   ShovdUm    v.    Shovelton,    32  '9  Mod.  122. 
Beav.  148. 
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his  wife  to  be  sold  for  payment  of  his  debts  and  legacies 
in  aid  of  his  personal  estate,  declared  that  he  did  not 
doubt  bnt  his  wife  would  be  kind  to  his  children,  it  was 
insisted  that  this  constituted  a  trust  of  the  personal 
estate ;  but  the  court  was  of  opinion  that  these  words 
gave  a  right  to  no  child  in  particular,  or  a  right  to  any 
particular  part  of  the  estate,  but  that  the  clause  was 
void  for  uncertainty. 

Again,  in  Curtis  v.  Rippon^  the  testator,  after  ap* 
pointing  his  wife  guardian  of  his  children,  gave  all  his 
property  to  her,  "  trusting  that  she  would,  in  fear  of 
God,  and  in  love  to  the  children  committed  to  her  care, 
make  such  use  of  it  as  should  be  for  her  own  and  their 
spiritual  and  temporal  good,  remembering  always,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  the  Church  of  Gk>d  and  the 
poor/'  Held^  that  the  wife  was  absolutely  entitled  to 
the  property;  there  being  no  ascertained  part  of  it 
provided  for  the  children,  and  the  wife  being  at  liberty, 
at  her  pleasure,  to  diminish  the  capital  either  for  the 
Church  or  the  poor,  and  that  the  plain  intention  of 
the  testator  was  to  leave  the  children  dependent  on 
the  wife. 

Where  there  is  an  absolute  gift  of  property  to  a 
person,  and  a  recommendation  to  give  to  a  certain 
object  "  what  shall  be  left "  at  his  death,  "  or  what  he 
shall  die  possessed  of,"  the  subject  will  be  considered 
uncertain.' 


Thirdly^  The  object  or  persons  intended  to  have  the  The  object 
benefit  of  the  recommendation  or  wish  must  be  certain.  ™"f^^ 

_  certain. 

Thus,  in  Sah  v.  Moore^  where  a  testator  bequeathed 
the  residue  of  his  property  to  his  wife,  not  doubting 
that  she  would  consider  his  near  relations  as  he  would 

>  5  Mad.  434.  CvMlUMt  ▼.  BmII^  8  De  G.  &  Sm. 

>  Poft  ▼.  Pope,  10    Sim.  1 ;      411. 

(TrecM  V.  Martden,  1  Drew.  646  ;  *  1  Sim.  534. 
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have  done  if  he  had  survived  her.  The  V.  C,  held  that 
the  objects  were  uncertain.  "  Who  were  the  objects  of 
the  trust  ?  Did  the  testator,"  he  asked,  "  mean  re- 
lations at  his  own  death,  or  at  his  wife's  death  ?  Did 
he  mean  that  she  should  have  the  liberty  of  executing 
the  trust  the  day  after  his  death  ? '' 

Lewing  The  tendency  of  the  later  decisions  is  against  con- 

BU*u^g  preca-  ^^ruiug  prccatory  or  recommendatory  words  as  trusts, 
tory  wordfl  2b  If,  therefore,  the  giver  accompanies  his  expression,  of 
wish  or  request  by  other  words  from  which  it  is  to  be 
collected  that  he  did  not  intend  the  wish  to  be  imper- 
ative, or  if  it  appears  from  the  context  that  the  first 
taker  was  intended  to  have  a  discretionary  power  to 
withdraw  any  part  of  the  subject  from  the  object  of  the 
wish  or  request,  or  where  lie  motive  by  which  the 
giver  was  actuated  is  stated,  no  trust  will  be  created.^ 
60  where  there  was  a  gift  of  stock  to  a  person,  and 
there  was  added  parenthetically  (to  enable  him  to 
assist  such  children  of  my  deceased  brother  as  he  may 
find  deserving  of  encouragement),  it  was  held  an  ab- 
solute bequest,  and  that  no  trust  was  created  for  the 
children.* 

If  trust  be  It  is  most  important  to  observe  that  although  vague- 

legatee  cannot  ^^^^  ^^  *^®  object  will  unquestionably  furnish  reason 
take  benefici-  for  holding  that  no  trust  was  intended,  yet  this  may 
^'  be  countervailed  by  other  considerations  which  show 

that  a  trust  was  intended,  while  at  the  same  time  such 
trust  is  not  sufficiently  certain  and  definite  to  be  valid 
and  effectual ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  exclude  the 
legatee  from  taking  a  beneficial  interest  that  there 
should  be  a  valid  or  effectual  trust ;  it  is  only  neces- 
sary that  it  should  clearly  appear  that  a  trust  was 
£rigg8  v.  intended.  Thus,  in  Briggs  v.  Penny ^  the  testatrix, 
after  giving,  among  other  legacies,  a  sum  of  £3000  to 

^  Howorih  ▼.  Dewell,  29  Beav.        '  Benson  ▼.  Whiudm,  5  SinL  22. 
18  ;  Lambe  ▼.  Samet,   L.  R.  10        '3  Mac.  kQ.  546. 
£q.  267. 
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Sarah  Penny,  and  a  like  sam  of  £3000  in  addition  for 
the  trouble  she  would  have  as  executrix,  bequeathed 
all  her  residuary  personal  estate  to  the  said  Sarah 
Penny,  "  well  knowing  that  she  will  make  a  good  use 
and  dispose  of  it  in  a  manner  in  accordance  with  my 
views  and  wishes/'  The  testatrix  appointed  Sarah 
Penny  sole  executrix  of  her  will.  It  was  held  by  Lord 
Truro,  affirming  the  decision  below,  that  Sarah  Penny 
did  not  take  the  residue  for  her  own  benefit  "  There 
is  nothing,"  said  his  lordship,  "  on  the  face  of  the 
words  which  necessarily  implies  what  is  vague  and 
indefinite,  as  in  those  cases  where  the  court  has  held 
that  the  uncertainty  of  the  object  has  afforded  evidence 
that  no  trust  was  intended.  I  agree  with  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  in  interpreting  Wiews  and  wishes'  to  mean 
'designs  and  desires.'  And  the  very  expression  of 
confidence  that  Miss  Penny  would  make  a  good  use, 
and  dispose  of  the  property  in  a  manner  in  accordance 
with  the  testatrix's  designs,  or  desires,  or  intentions, 
appears  to  me  to  amount  to  a  declaration  that  Miss 
Penny  was  to  hold  the  property  for  that  purpose,  or 
in  other  words  to  the  same  import,  upon  trust.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  tant^amount  to  a  bequest  upon  trust, 
and  if  so,  that  is  sufficient  to  exclude  Miss  Penny  from  « 
taking  the  beneficial  interest.  Such  views  and  wishes 
may  be  left  unexplained,  but  still  m  such  case  it  is 
clear  a  trust  was  intended,  and  that  is  sufficient  to 
exclude  the  legatee  from  the  beneficial  interest.  Once 
establish  that  a  trust  was  intended,  and  the  legatee 
cannot  take  beneficially.  If  a  testator  gives  upon 
trust,  though  he  never  adds  a  syllable  to  denote  the 
objects  of  that  trust,  or  though  he  declares  the  trust 
in  such  a  way  as  not  to  exhaust  the  property,  or 
though  he  declares  it  imperfectly,  or  though  the  trusts 
are  illegal,  still  in  all  these  cases  the  legatee  is  ex- 
cluded and  the  next  of  kin  take.  But  there  is  peculiar  «  TrusV  • 
effect  in  the  word  *  trust'  Other  expressions  may  be  ^"*  ^^ 
equally  indicative  of  a  fiduciary  intent,  though  not 
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equally  apt  or  clear.  In  this  case,  however,  we  are 
not  left  to  spell  out  a  trust  from  the  residuary  clause 
alone ;  the  fact  that  besides  a  legacy  of  £3000,  another 
legacy  is  expressly  given  to  Miss  Penny,  ^  in  addition 
for  the  trouble  she  will  have  in  acting  as  executrix,* 
clearly  shows  that  she  was  not  intended  to  take  the 
residue  beneficially;  because  if  Miss  Penny  was  to  take 
the  whole  residue  beneficially,  as  the  testatrix  must  be 
presumed  to  have  acted  upon  the  belief  which  the  fact 
warranted,  that  her  estate  was  abundantly  sufficient  to 
satisfy  all  bequests,  there  could  be  no  object  in  taking 
out  of  that  residue,  of  which  she  was  to  have  the  whole, 
£3000  for  her  trouble ;  the  fact  of  the  legacy  not  only 
strongly  confirms,  but  is  only  consistent  with  the 
hypothesis,  that  the  whole  residue  was  not  to  be  taken 
beneficially.  It  cannot  be  referable  to  the  trouble  she 
would  have  in  the  execution  of  the  bequests  in  the 
will  itself  or  the  proved  codicils,  for  though  the  be- 
quests are  numerous,  not  one  of  them  involves  any 
amount  of  trouble ;  whereas  the  views  and  wishes  of 
the  testatrix  to  which  she  alluded,  might  be  such  that 
the  carrying  them  into  eflfect  might  involve  the  exe- 
cutrix in  very  diflBlcult  trusts."* 

Powers  in  the  Hitherto  those  cases  arising  upon  words  of  recom- 
jjjjj^°*  mendation  have  been  considered  by  which  a  trust 
simply  has  been  held  to  be  created.  There  is,  however, 
another  class  of  cases  where  powers  are  given  to 
persons  accompanied  with  such  words  of  recommen- 
dation in  favour  of  certain  objects  as  to  render  them 
powers  in  the  nature  of  trusts ;  so  that  the  failure  of 
the  donees  to  exercise  such  powers  in  favour  of  the 
objects  will  not  turn  to  their  prejudice,  since  the  court 
will,  to  a  certain  extent,  take  upon  itself  the  duties  of 
the  donees  of  the  power.'    It  is  perfectly  clear  that 

^  Langley  ▼.  Thomas,  6  D«  O.  '  Cfude  ▼.  Wortkinffttm,  3  De  G. 

H.  k  Q.  6i5  :  Bernard  t.  Min-      k  Sm.  S89 ;  Imd  t.  leod,  82  BeftT. 
$hull,  JohDS.  276.  242. 
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where  there  is  a  mere  power  of  disposing,  and  that 
power  is  not  executed,  this  court  cannot  execute 
it.^  It  is  equally  clear  that  wherever  a  trust  is 
created,  and  the  execution  of  that  trust  fails  by  the 
death  of  the  trustee,  or  by  accident,  this  court  will 
execute  the  trust.^  But  there  is  not  only  a  mere  trust 
and  a  mere  power,  but  there  is  also  known  to  the  court 
a  power  with  which  the  party  to  whom  it  is  given  is 
entrusted,  and  required  to  execute  ;  and  with  regard  to 
that  species  of  power,  the  court  considers  it  as  partak- 
ing so  much  of  the  nature  and  qualities  of  a  trust,  that  Coort  takes 
if  the  person  who  has  that  duty  imposed  on  him  does  ^^J^  ^*^^' 

t'     1  •       1-1  'Ti    A  •  their  execu- 

not  discharge  it,  the  court  will  to  a  certain  extent  tion. 
discharge  the  duty  in  his  room  and  place.' 

In  Burraugh  v.  Pkilcox^  a  testator  directed  that 
certain  stock  should  stand  in  his  name,  and  certain 
real  estates  remain  unalienated  ^^  until  the  following 
contingencies  are  completed;''  and  after  giving  life 
interests  in  such  stock  and  estates  to  his  two  children, 
with  remainder  to  their  issue,  he  declared  that  in  case 
his  two  children  should  both  die  without  leaving  law- 
ful issue,  the  same  should  be  disposed  of,  as  after 
mentioned ;  that  is  to  say,  the  survivor  of  his  two 
children  should  have  power  to  dispose  by  his  will,  of 
his  real  and  personal  estate,  "  amongst  my  nephews 
and  nieces  or  their  children,  either  all  to  one  of  them, 
or  to  as  many  of  them  as  my  surviving  child  shall 
think  proper."  It  was  held  by  Lord  Cottenham  that 
a  trust  was  created  in  favour  of  the  testator's  nephews 
and  nieces  and  their  children,  subject  to  a  power  of  selec- 
tion and  distribution  in  his  surviving  child.  "  When  General  inten- 
there  appears,"  observes  his  Lordship,  "  a  general  ^^il^^^^ 
intention  in  favour  of  a  class  and  a  particular  inten-  ried  out,  if 
tion  in  favour  of  individuals  of  a  class  to  be  selected  ^J^on  ^1? 

^  Brown  t.  Biggt,  8  Yea.  570.  '  Brown  ▼.  Higgt,  8  Yea.  561, 

•  Ihid.  5  My.  k  Cr.  92. 

*  5  My.  &  Cr.  72. 
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by  another  person,  and  the  particnlar  intention  fails, 
from  that  selection  not  being  made,  the  court  will 
carry  into  effect  the  general  intention  in  favour  of  the 
class." 

In  Salisbury  v.  Denton^  a  testator  by  will  gave  a 
fund  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  his  widow  by  her  will, 
therewith  to  apply  a  part  for  charity,  the  remainder  to 
be  at  her  disposal  among  my  "  relations,  in  such  pro- 
portions as  she  may  be  pleased  to  direct."  The 
widow  died  without  exercising  the  power  of  determin- 
ing the  proportions  in  which  each  were  to  take.  Held 
that  the  bequest  was  not  void  for  uncertainty,  but 
that  the  court  would  divide  the  fund  in  moieties,  and 
give  one  of  such  moieties  to  charitable  purposes,  and 
the  other  moiety  to  such  of  the  testator's  relatives  as 
were  capable  of  taking  within  the  statutes  of  distribu- 
tion.* 

Liability  of  a  A  ccstui  que  trust  is  the  peculiar  favourite  of  courts 
B^to  the  of  equity,  and  equity  has  sought  by  the  most  stringent 
application  of  rules  to  protect  a  cestui  que  trust  against  the  malafdes 
mlmey.  '  or  carelcssness  of  his  trustee.  In  furtherance  of  this 
object,  the  doctrine  was  early  established  in  equity, 
that  if  a  trustee  for  sale  had  to  pay  over  the  purchase- 
money  to  other  persons  in  given  shares,  the  pur- 
chaser was  bound  to  see  that  the  trustee  applied  the 
purchase-money  accordingly,  unless  the  instrument 
by  which  the  trust  was  created  contained  a  declaration 
that  the  trustee's  receipt  should  be  a  good  discharge. 
In  the  absence  of  such  a  declaration  the  trustee  was 
considered  as  not  to  be  trusted,  and  the  purchaser, 
unless  he  looked  after  him,  was  himself  responsible 
for  the  misapplication  of  the  money.  This  rule 
bearing  very  hardly  on  purchasers,  and  mortgagees 
who  are  purchasers  pro  tatUOy  and  being  in  the  way 

1  8  K.  ft  J.  529.  >  LiUkY.  NeU,  10  W.R.  592 ; 

Oough  T.  Buli,  16  Sim.  45. 
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of  that  unfettered  disposition  of  property  which  the 
law  SO  much  encourages,  several  legislative  acts  have 
heen  passed  relieving  a  purchaser  of  the  most  onerous 
part  of  his  liability.  It  will  be  sufficient,  therefore, 
briefly  to  state  the  rules  by  which  the  purchaser's 
liability  is  regulated  in  cases  not  governed  by  the 
statutes. 

1.  As  it  is  a  general  rule  at  common  law  that  per-  Purchuer  of 
sonalty  constitutes  the  natural  and  primary  fund  for  ^J|^^^ 
the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  testator,  the  purchaser 

of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  it  was  not  bound  to  see 
that  the  purchase-money  was  applied  by  the  executors 
in  discharge  of  the  debts.^  But  even  in  this  case,  if 
there  be  fraad  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser,  he  will 
not  be  exonerated,  as  where  an  executor  disposes  of 
his  testator's  assets  in  payment  of  a  debt  of  his  own.^ 

2.  Where  real  estate  is  devised  to  trustees  upon  Trust  or 
trust,  to  sell  for  payment  of  debts,  or  debts  ai^^i  „  *^  of^de^te 
l^acies  generally,  or  if  the  lands  are  merely  charged  and  legacies 
with  such  payment,  the  purchaser  is  exonerated.*         generally. 

3.  But  if  the  trust  directs  lands  to  be  sold  for  the  Trust  for  pay- 
payment  of  certain  debts,  mentioning  in  particular  to  Sdn  deb^'^or 
whom  those  debts  are  owing,  or  if  there  is  a  trust  for  legacies  only, 
payment  of  legacies  or  annuities  only,  the  purchaser  is 

bound  to  see  to  the  proper  application  of  the  purchase- 
money.* 

By  stat  22  &  23  Yict,  c.  35,  sec.  23,  it  is  enacted  Loxd  st 
that  "  the  bond  fide  payment  to,  and  the  receipt  of  any  22^*3  Vict!* 
person  to  whom  any  purchase  or  mortgage  money  shall  c.  86. 
be  payable  upon  any  express  or  implied  trust,  shall 

^  Bwr  ▼.  Corbet,  2  P.  W.  149  ;  290  h.;    Dovolin  ▼.  Ifudton,  17 

Keane  ▼.  Bobarta,  4  Mad.  856.  Beav.  248. 

*  NiU  ▼.  Simpaon,  7  Ves.  162.  *  Elliot  ▼.  Merryman,  1  L.  C. 

'  BUiot  ▼.  Merrymafif  1  L.  C.  61 ;  Johnwn  T.  KenneUf  8  My.  & 

61 ;  JM  ▼.  AbboU,  cited  Co.  Litt.  K.  680. 
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effectually  discharge  the  person  paying  the  same  from 
seeing  to  the  application,  or  being  answerable  for  the 
misapplication  thereof,  unless  the  contrary  shall  be 
expressly  declared  by  the  instrument  creating  the 
trust  or  security.**  ^ 

Lord  Gran-         By  23  &  24  Vict,  c.  145,  sec.  29,  it  is  further  en- 

28  &^24  Vict  ^^^^  ^^*^  "  ^^®  receipts  in  writing  of  any  trustees  or 
c  145.  trustee  for  any  money  payable  to  them  or  him  by  reason 

or  in  the  exercise  of  any  trusts  or  powers  reposed  or 
vest<ed  in  them  or  him,  shall  be  sufficient  discharges 
for  the  money  therein  expressed  to  be  received,  and 
shall  effectually  exonerate  the  persons  paying  such 
money  from  seeing  to  the  application  thereof,  or  from 
being  answerable  for  any  loss  or  misapplication 
thereofi" 

Acta  not  retro-  The  23d  scction  of  Lord  St  Leonards'  Act  is  con- 
specuve.  gidered  to  be  not  retrospective,  and  therefore  to.  i^pply 
only  to  instruments  executed  since  August  13,  1859, 
the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  act  The  operation  of 
Lord  Cranworth's  Act  is  by  section  34  expressly  con- 
fined to  instruments  coming  intooperation  after  August 
28th,  1860.  The  distinctions,  therefore,  which  have 
been  taken,  as  to  the  liability  of  purchasers  to  see  to 
the  application  of  their  purchase- money,  will  still 
apply  in  all  cases  arising  under  deeds  or  wills  executed 
before  the  respective  dates  of  those  acts.* 

i^tinetionbd-     With  regard  to  the  provisions  of  these  statutes,  it 

^Tt^tnJtQT  ^^  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  difference  between  a 

power  to         charge  of  money  on  lands,  and  a  trust  or  power  to 

by  «al™**^*^     raise  the  same  by  sale.      In  the  former  case  it  was 

held  that,  though  the  owner  of  the  lands  was  not  a 

trustee,  nor  the  owner  of  the  money  a  cestui  que  trusty 

yet  where  lands  so  charged  were  sold,  the  purchaser 

^  BenneU  t.  LsftUm,  2  J.  k  K.         *  Dart's  V.   &  P.  4th  ed.  p. 
168.  546. 
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was  no  less  obliged  to  see  to  the  application  of  his 
purcliase-monej,  than  if  he  had  bought  under  an  ex- 
press trust  or  power.  The  only  exception  to  this 
rule  was,  as  we  have  already  seen,  where  there  was  a 
general  charge  of  debts.  Now,  however,  it  appears 
that  purchasers  of  land  subject  to  a  charge,  are  under 
the  above-mentioned  acts  exonerated  from  liability, 
except  in  certain  cases  to  be  hereafter  mentioned. 

By  Lord  St  Leonardos  Act,  sec.  14,  where,  by  a  Devisees  in 
will  coming  into  operation  after  the  passing  of  the  ^T"*^?^**^* 
act,  a  testator  charges   his  real  estate  with  the  pay-  may  seU  or 
ment  of  his  debts,  or  any  legacy  or  specific  sum  of  ^^^jj^ 
money,  and  devises   the  estate  so  charged  to  any  express  power, 
trustee  or  trustees  for  the  whole  of  his  interest,  and 
does  not  make  any  express  provision  for  the  raising  of 
such  debts,  legacy,  or  sums  of  money,  the  devisee  or 
devisees  in  trust,  notwithstanding  any  trusts  actually 
declared  by  the  testator,  may  raise  the  same  either  by 
actual  sale  or  by  mortgage  ;  and  this  power  is  by  the 
15th  section  extended  to  all  persons  taking  the  estate 
by  survivorship,  descent  or  devise,  or  appointment 
under  the  will,  or  by  the  Court  of  Chancery.     By  the 
16th  section,  where  the  estate  subject  to  the  charge  is 
not  devised  to  trustees  for  the  testator's  whole  interest, 
the  executor  or  executors  have   a  similar  power  of 
raising  the  amount  of  the  charge  by  sale  or  mort- 
gage. 

By  section  18,  it  is  enacted  that  the  provisions  Exceptiona. 
contained  in  sections  14, 15  and  16,  shall  not  extend  to 
a  devise  to  any  person  or  persons  in  fee  or  in  tail,  or 
for  the  testator's  whole  estate  and  interest  charged 
with  debts  or  legacies,  nor  shall  they  affect  the  power 
of  any  such  devisee  or  devisees  to  sell  or  mortgage  as 
he  or  they  may  by  law  now  do. 

Since  the  change  effected  by  this  enactment,  ques- 
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tions  as  to  the  power  to  give  receipts,  and  liability  to 
see  to  the  application  of  the  purchase-money,  have 
for  the  future  become  of  little  practical  importance. 
To  quote  the  words  of  a  learned  writer,  "  in  cases  fall- 
ing within  the  14th  and  16th  sections  of  the  act,  the 
testator  or  the  legislature  on  his  behalf  has  created  a 
fiduciary  power.  A  charge  in  words  has  now  become 
a  trust  in  efiect.  The  creditors  have  persons  appointed 
to  look  after  them ;  and  the  trustees  and  executors, 
when  they  agree  to  act  under  the  will,  undertake  an 
express  trust ;  and  such  a  trust  as,  it  is  presumed, 
would  enable  them  (even  should  legacies  only  be 
charged)  to  give  an  effectual  receipt  under  the  29th 
section  of  the  act  23  &  24  Vict.,  cap.  145."  ^ 

1  Weds.  Real  Ass^ta,  p.  90  ;  and  see  Dart's  V.  &  P.  4th  ed.  p.  564. 
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CHAPTER  III 


EXPRESS  PUBLIC  OR  CHARITABLE  TRUSTS. 


Charities  are  so  highly  favoured  in  the  law,  that  Chuities 
charitable  gifts  have  generally  received  a  more  liberal  ^'^^'J]^'^  ^^ 
construction  than  gifts  to  individuals.^ 

Thus,  if  a  testator  gives  his  property  to  such  person  Charitable 
as  he  shall  hereafter  name  to  be  his  executor,  and  g^^^**"^**^ ^ 
afterwards  he  appoints  no  executor,  or  if  an  estate  is  from  gifts  to 
devised  to  such  person  as  the  executor  shaU  name,  and  ^^"^^^^ 
no  executor  is  appointed ;  or,  if  an  executor  being 
appointed,  he  dies  in  the  testator's  lifetime  and  no 
other  is  appointed  in  his  place,  in  all  these  cases,  if 
the  bequest  be  in  favour  of  a  charity,  the  Court  of 
Chancery  will  assume  the  office  of  an  executor,  and 
carry  into  effect  that  bequest  which  in  the  case  of 
individuals  must  have  failed  altogether.' 

Again,  if  the  testator  has  expressed  an  absolute  in-  Oenenl  inten- 
tention  to  give  a  legacy  to  charitable  purposes,  but  he  ?°^^*^ 
has  left  uncertain,  or  to  some  future  act,  the  mode  by 
which  it  is  to  be  carried  into  effect,  then  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  if  no  mode  is  pointed  out,  will  of  itself 
supply  tie  defect,  and  enforce  the  charity.' 

Where  the  literal  execution  of  the  trusts  of  a  chari-  Doctrine  of 
table  gift  become  inexpedient  or  impracticable,  the^'^****' 
court  will  execute  them  cy-pres,  ue.j  as  nearly  as  it 
can  to  the  original  purpose,  so  as  to  execute  them, 

^  St.  1165.  96 ;   Moggridge  ▼.    Thaehoell,   7 

>  MiUt  V.  Farmer,  1  Mer.  55.      Vea.  36  ;  St.  1165-66. 

»  St.  1167. 
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although  not  in  mode,  yet  in  substance.     The  general 
principle  upon  which  the  court  acts  is  thus  laid  down 
by  Lord  Eldon  in  the  leading  case  of  Moggridge  v. 
Applies  only    Thxtchcell^  viz.,  "  that  if  the  testator  has  manifested 
TgeMnd^'S-"  *  general  intention  to  give  to  a  charity,  the  failure  of 
tentiooof       the  particular  mode  in  which  the  charity  is  to  be 
^'  effectuated  shall  not  destroy  the  charity ;  but  if  the 

substantial  intention  is  charity,  the  law  will  substitute 
another  mode  of  devoting  the  property  to  charitable 
purposes,  though  the  formal  intention  as  to  the  mode 
cannot  be  accomplished."  Thus,  where  there  was  a 
bequest  of  the  residue  of  the  testator^s  estate  to  a  com- 
pany to  apply  the  interest  of  a  moiety  "  unto  the  re- 
demption of  British  slaves  in  Turkey  and  Barbary," 
one-fourth  to  charity  schools  in  London  and  its  suburbs, 
and  one-fourth  towards  poor  and  destitute  freemen  of 
the  company ;  there  being  no  British  slaves  in  Turkey 
and  Barbary,  the  court  directed  a  new  scheme  to  be 
framed  cy-preSj  and  approved  of  a  scheme  which  gave 
the  moiety  thus  undisposed  of  to  the  donees  of  the 
other  fourth  parts.* 

The  doctrine  of  cy-pres^  it  will  be  seen,  is  held 
to  be  only  applicable  where  the  testator  has  mani- 
fested in  his  will  a  general  intention  of  charity,  and 
Not  where      therefore  will  not  be  applicable  whenever  such  general 

specific  ob'ect  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  uot  to  be  fouud.  If,  therefore,  it  is  clearly 
seen  that  the  testator  had  but  one  particular  object  in 
his  mind,  as,  for  example,  to  build  a  church  at  W., 
and  that  purpose  cannot  be  answered,  the  next  of  kin 
will  take.* 

Defects  of  con-     In  further  aid  of  charities,  the  court  will  supply  all 
p?{S?*^  '"^'   defects  of  conveyances,  where  the  donor  hath  a  capa- 

^  7  Ves.  69.  Drew.  642  ;  Lotcombe  ▼.  WhUring- 

*  AU,  Oenl.  ▼.  The  Ironmongera*  ham^  13  Beav.  87  ;  SinnH  ▼.  Her- 

Co.,  2  Bear.  813  ;  St  1170  (a).  heri,  L.  R.  12  £q.  201. 
»  St  1182  ;  Clark  v.  Taylor,  1 
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city  and  a  disposable  estate,  and  his  mode  of  donation 
does  not  contravene  the  provisions  of  any  statate.^ 

And  to  give  another  instance  of  the  favour  shown  Lapne  of  time 
to  charity,  lapse  of  time  in  equity  is  no  bar,  in  the  °°  ^^' 
case  of  charitable  trusts,  as  it  would  in  mere  cases  of 
private  trusts.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  charitable  trust, 
where  a  corporation  had  purchased  with  notice  of  the 
trust,  and  had  held  the  property  under  an  adverse 
title  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  it  was  decided 
that  the  corporation  should  reconvey  the  property  upon 
the  original  trusts.^ 

Although  the  general  rule  is  that  equity  favours  Assets  not 
charities,  there  is  one  case  where  this  rule  has  not  been  J^*™^*^?^  "> 

'  favour  of 

followed.  Assets  will  not  be  marshalled  by  a  court  of  charities, 
equity  in  favour  of  a  charity.  Thus,  if  a  testator  give 
his  real  and  personal  estate  (consisting  of  personalty 
savouring*  of  realty,  as  leaseholds,  aud  also,  of  pure 
personalty),  to  trustees,  upon  trust  to  sell  and  pay  his 
debts  and  legacies,  and  bequeath  the  residue  to  a 
charity,  equity  will  not  marshal  the  assets  by  throwing 
the  debts  and  ordinary  legacies  upon  the  proceeds  of 
the  real  estate,  and  the  personalty  savouring  of  realty, 
in  order  to  leave  the  pure  personalty  for  the  charity." 
The  rule  of  the  court  in  such  cases,  is  to  appropriate  Rule  as  to 
the  fund,  as  if  no  legal  objection  existed,  as  to  apply-  ™*"^*^°8- 
ing  any  portion  of  it  to  the  charity  legacies :  and  then 
to  hold  such  proportion  of  the  charity  legacies  to  fail, 
as  would  in  that  way  fall  to  be  paid  out  of  the  pro- 
hibited fund.^ 

It  is  a  well-established  principle  that  if  the  bequest 

1  St  1171 ;  Sayer  ▼.  Sayer,  7  *  Fourdrm  t.  Gowdey,  3  My.  k 

Hare,  S77  ;  Innti  t.  Sayer,  8  Mac  K.  397. 

ft  G.  606.  ^   WiUiams  v.  Kerthaw,  1  Kee. 

*  St.   1192  (a);  AU,   Oen,   ▼.  274  n;  JRobintanyr.  0<wernor$  of 

CkrisfB  Honital,  3  My.  ft  Kee.  ike  London  HotpikU,  10  Uare,  Id; 

844.  Tador's  L.  C.  in  Real  Prop.  491. 
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If  gift  be  for 
charity,  equity 
will  effectuate 
it  at  all  events. 


But  not  if  left 
to  discretion 
of  trustee  for 
other  than 
charitable 
purposes. 


be  for  a  charity,  it  matters  not  how  uncertain  the  per- 
sons or  the  objects  may  be,  or  whether  the  persons 
who  are  to  take  are  in  esse  or  not,  or  whether  the 
legatee  be  a  corporation  capable  in  law  of  taking  or  not, 
or  whether  the  bequest  can  be  carried  into  operation 
or  not ;  for  in  all  these,  and  like  cases,  the  Court  of 
Chancery  will  treat  it  as  a  valid  charitable  bequest, 
and  will  dispose  of  it  for  such  charitable  purposes  as 
it  shall  think  fit.^  But  where  the  bequest  may,  in 
conformity  to  the  express  words  of  the  will,  be  dis- 
posed of  in  charity  of  a  discretionary  private  nature, 
or  be  employed  for  any  general,  benevolent,  or  useful 
purposes,  or  for  any  general  purpose,  whether  chari- 
table or  otherwise,  or  for  charitable  or  other  general 
purposes  at  discretion,  the  bequest  will  be  void,  as 
being  too  general  and  indefinite  for  the  Court  of 
Chancery  to  execute.  Hence,  if  a  man  bequeaths  a 
sum  of  money  to  such  charitable  uses  as  he  shall 
direct,  by  codicil  annexed  to  his  will,  or  by  note  in 
writing,  and  he  leaves  no  direction  by  note  or  writing, 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  applying  the  rule  that  the 
nomination  of  the  particular  objects  is  only  the  mode, 
and  the  gift  to  the  charity  the  substance,  of  the  testa- 
mentary disposition,  will  carry  into  effect  the  general 
intention  of  charity.  Yet,  if  a  testator  make  a  be- 
quest to  trustees  for  such  benevolent,  religious,  and 
charitable  purposes,  or  for  such  charitable  or  public 
purposes,  as  they  should  in  their  discretion  approve  of, 
the  legacy  cannot  be  supported.^ 


Resulting  The  following  rules  as  to  resulting  trusts  in  gifts  to 

trusts  in  gifts  charities  are  laid  down  in  Lewin  on  Trustees.* 

to  chanties. 


1.  Where  no       1.  Where  a  person  makes  a  valid  gift,  whether  by 
presswi^^gene-  ^®®^  ^^  ^^^)  ^^^  cxprcsses  a  general  intention  of 

!^JS!f  «!!r         *  St.  1169.  9  Ves.  399,  10  Ves.  622 ;  MU  t. 

carnea  out.  ,  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  Durliam,      Sdby,  1  My.  &  Cr.  286. 

»  p.  130,  131. 
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charity,  but  either  particularises  no  objects,^  or  sach  as 
do  not  exhaust  the  proceeds,'  the  court  will  not  suffer 
the  property,  in  the  first  case,  or  the  surplus  in  the 
second,  to  result  to  the  settlor  or  his  representative, 
but  will  take  upon  itself  to  execute  the  general  inten- 
tion, by  declaring  the  particular  purposes  to  which 
the  fund  shall  be  applied. 

2.  Where  a  person  settles  lands,  or  the  rents  and  2.  Whererenu 
profits  of  lands,  to  purposes  which  at  the  time  exhaust  *^^J^'if^* 
the  whole  proceeds,  but  in  consequence  of  an  increase  to  ofaaritabie 
in  the  value  of  the  estate,  an  excess  of  income  subse-  P*"*^^®- 
quently  arises,  the  court  will  order  the  surplus,  instead 

of  resulting,  to  be  applied  in  the  same  or  a  similar 
manner  with  the  original  amount' 

3.  But  even  in  the  case  of  charity,  if  the  settlor  do  3.  ExoeptioD 
not  give  the  land,  or  the  whole  rents  of  the  land,  but  ^^^^^^^^ 
noticing  the  property  to  be  of  a  certain  value,  appro- 
priates part  only  to  the  charity,  the  residue  will  then, 
according  to  the  circumstances,  either  result  to  the 
heir-at-law,*  or  belong  to  the  donee  of  the  property, 

subject  to  the  charge,  if  the  latter  be  (as  in  the  case 
of  a  charitable  corporation)  itself  an  object  of  charity.* 


>  Att,-Geti.  ▼.  Htrriek,  Amb.  712. 
*AU.'Otn,  ▼.  Tonna,^  Ves.  Jr.  1. 

>  Thafirrd  School  Ca.  8  Rap.  130 
h;  BewrU^  ▼.  AU,-0€n.  6  H.  L. 
Cum,  810;  AU.Gen,  t.  Canu  Col- 
Uge,  2  Kee.  150 ;  AUrCftn.  v.  Mar- 
cftaK  L.  R.  8  £q.  424. 


*  AtL-Oen.  v.  Mayor  ofBriiUd. 
2  J.  ft  W.  808. 

'  Beverley,  ▼.  Att.'Gen.  6  H.  L. 
Cm.  810;  AU,'Oen.  y.  South- 
mouJUon,  5  H.  L.  Cas.  1 ;  AU^-Oen. 
y.  Trin,  CoU,  Oamb.  24  Beav.  883. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


IMPLIED  TRUSTS. 


impliedtrusu.  An  implied  trnst  is  a  trust  which  is  founded  on  an 
unexpressed  but  presumable  intention  of  the  party 
creating  it  Of  this  class  resulting  trusts  furnish  an 
example, 

i.Purchaaesin  !•  "The  clcar  rcsult  of  all  the  cases,  without  a 
Rename  of  gingie  exception,  is,  that  the  trust  of  a  legal  estate, 
suit  to  the  whether  freehold,  copyhold,  or  leasehold,  whether 
purchaser.  taken  in  the  names  of  the  purchaser  and  others,  or  in 
the  names  of  others  without  that  of  the  purchaser, 
whether  in  one  name  or  several,  whether  jointly  or 
successivSy  results  to  the  man  who  advances  the 
purchase  money ;  and  it  goes  in  strict  analogy  to  the 
rule  of  common  law,  that  where  a  feoffment  is  made 
without  consideration,  the  use  results  to  the  feoffer." 
To  illustrate  this  statement  of  the  doctrine,  suppose 
A.  advances  the  purchase-money  of  a  freehold,  copy- 
hold, or  leasehold  estate,  and  a  conveyance  surrender 
or  assignment  of  the  legal  interest  in  it  is  made  either 
to  B.,  or  to  B.  and  C,  or  A,,  B.,  and  0.  jointly,  or  to 
A.,  B.,  and  C.  successively ;  in  all  these  cases  a  trust 
will  result  in  favour  of  A. 

Applicableto      This  doctrino  is  applicable  to  personal, as  well  as  to 

realty  MweU    real  CStatC.^ 
as  personalty. 

The  doctrine  of  resulting  trusts  is  applicable  also  to 
cases  where  two  or  more  persons  advance  the  purchase- 
money  jointly,  but  the  purchase  is  taken  in  the  name 

*  Dyer  V.  Dyer,  1  L.  C.  184.  •  Ebrand  v.  Dancer,  2  Cai.  Ca.  26. 
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of  one  of  them ;  for  there  will  be  a  resulting  trust  in 
favour  of  the  other  as  to  so  much  of  the  money  as  he 
has  advanced.^ 

Bat  no  trust  will  result  where  the  policy  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament  would  be  thereby  defeated.' 

If  the  advance  of  the  purchase-money  by  the  real  Parol  evidence 
purchaser  does  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  deed,  to^o4"actual 
and  even  if  it  is  stated  to  have  been  made  by  the  purchaser, 
nominal  purchaser,  parol  evidence  is  admissible  to 
prove  by  whom  it  was  actually  made.^    It  has  been 
objected  that  the  admission  of  such  evidence  would  be 
contrary  to  the  Statute  of  Frauds ;  but  it  will  be  seen  Reaultinff 
that  the  trust  which  results  to  the  person  paying  the  JJJJJ^'JjJjo 
purchase  money  and  taking  a  conveyance  in  the  name  statute  of 
of  another  is  a  trust  resulting  by  operation  of  law, 
and  trusts  of  that  nature  are  expressly  excepted  from 
the  statute.^ 

Resulting  trusts,  however,  as  they  arise  from  an  Reaultiiig 
equitable  presumption,  may  be  rebutted  by  parol  evi-  ^utSd^bj* 
dence,  showing  it  was  the  intention  of  the  person  who  evidence  of 
advanced  the  purchase-money  that  the  person  to  whom  ^Son.    *  ^^ 
the  property  was  transferred  should  take  for  his  own 
benefit* 

And  where  the  purchaser  is  under  a  legal,  or,  in  The  presump- 
certain  cases,  a  merely  moral  obligation  to  maintain  vj^cement 
the  person  in  whose  name  the  purchase  is  made, 
equity  will  raise  a  presumption  that  the  purchase  was 
intended  as  an  advancement.  Therefore  as  to  purchases 
made  in  the  name  of  children  or  of  persons  similarly 
favoured,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that 

>  Wray  ▼.  IkeeU,  2  Y.  ft  B.  388.     Leneh  ▼.  Lenehy  10  Yes.  511, 517 ; 

*  Ex  parU  YaUopn  15  Yes.  68  ;      BartUU  v.  Picktrv/iil,  \  Eden.  515. 
Grwsn  ▼.  Grovct,  Z  ^.  k  3.  163,         ^  29  Car.  II.  c.  8,  a.  8. 

175 ;  ChOderg  y.  Childen,  1  De         "  Dwcon  v.  Cdqukoun,  2  Drew. 
G.  k  Jo.  482.  21  ;  Wheder  ▼.  Smiih,  1  Qiff.  800 ; 

*  Rydll  ▼.  Ryall,  1  Atk.  59  ;     Lane  ▼.  Dighton,  Amb.  409. 
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there  will  primd  facie  be  no  resulting  trust  for  the 
purchaser,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  presumption  arises 
that  an  advancement  was  intended. 

In  whose  (o.)  In  whose  favour   this  presumption  will  be 

1.  Legitiinate      1.  In  favour  of  a  legitimate  child.^ 

child. 

2.  One  to  2.  The  presumptiou  may  also  arise  in  favour  of  any 
purc™aeer  has  P^rson  with  regard  to  whom  the  person  advancing  the 
placed  himself  money  has  placed  himself  in  loco  parentis;  thus,  in 
renttT  '^      Beckfofd  V.  Beckfofd^  an  illegitimate  son,  in  Ebrand 

V.  Dancer^  a  grandchild,  whose  father  was  dead/  and 
in  CurrarU  v.  Jago^^  the  nephew  of  a  wife,  were  held 
entitled  to  property  purchased  in  their  names,  from 
the  presumption  of  advancement  being  intended.  But 
it  has  been  held  in  a  recent  case  that  the  mere  fact  that 
a  person  has  placed  himself  in  loco  parentis  towards 
the  illegitimate  child  of  his  daughter  did  not  alone 
raise  a  presumption  of  advancement  in  his  favour. 
Wood,  V.  C,  said, — "  The  court  has  never  then  held 
that  any  presumption  of  advancement  arose  merely 
from  the  fact  of  so  distant  a  relationship  (if  it  be  a 
relationship)  as  this,  nor  yet  merely  from  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  parties  was  in  loco  parentis  to  the  other. 
Here  I  am  asked  to  conjoin  both  the  doctrines,  and 
out  of  the  weak  parts  of  both  to  make  one  strong  chain, 
and  hold  that  the  testator  was  under  the  obligation  of 
making  provision  for  an  illegitimate  grandchild,  whom 
he  was  not  under  any  obligation,  moral  or  legal,  to 
support,  and  whose  father  was  alive,  merely  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  voluntarily  brought  up  and  edu- 
cated him."  • 

^  SidmouOi  r,  Sidmouth,  2  Bear.  ■  1  Coll.  C.  Or.  261. 

447  ;  Dyer  v.  Dyer,  2  Cox,  92.  *  Tucker  t.  Dtirrow,  2  H.  &  M. 

*  Lofift,  290.  615 ;  ForrttC  y.  Forrtd,  13  W.  R. 

'  Ch.  Ca.  26.  880. 
^  See  Soar  ▼.  Fotter,  4  E.  &  J.  152. 
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3.  The  presumption  also  arises  in  favour  of  a  wife.^  8.  Of  a  wife. 
But  it  will  not  arise  when  the  purchaser  makes  the 
purchase  in  the  names  of  himself  and  a  woman  with 
whom  he  had  gone  through  the  mere  form  of  marriage, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's 
sister.* 

• 

In  Drem  y.  Martin^  a  husband  entered  into  an 
agreement  for  the  purchase  of  land  in  the  name  of 
himself  and  his  wife,  and  died  before  the  whole  of  the 
purchase-money  was  paid.  Held,  that  the  purchase 
enured  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow,  and  that  the  un- 
paid purchase-money  was  payable  out  of  the  husband's 
personal  estate. 

In  Re  De  Visme^^  it  was  decided  that  where  a  mar-  ife  Dt  Vimt. 
ried  woman  had,  out  of  her  separate  property,  made 
a  purchase  in  the  name  of  her  children,  no  presumption 
of  advancement  arose ;  inasmuch  as  a  married  woman 
was  under  no  obligation,  as  the  law  then  stood,  to 
maintain  her  children.^ 

The  presumption  of  advancement  being  an  equit-  Rebuttable  by 
able  presumption  may  be  rebutted  by  parol  evidence,  den^*^' 
'^  The  advancement  of  a  son  is  a  mere  question  of 
intention,  and,  therefore,  facts  antecedent  or  contem- 
poraneous with  the  purchase,  or  so  immediately  after  Of  contempo- 
it  as  to  constitute  a  part  of  the  same  transaction,  may  OTdeclwitioxiai 
properly  be  put  in  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  rebutting 
the  presumption."  •    In  Williams  v.  WilliatM^  it  was 

'  Drew  ▼.  Martin^  2  H.  ft  M.  lar  liability  is  created  with  respect 

130 ;  Xider  v.   Kidder,  10  Ves.  to  their  husbands.     It  may  there- 

860.  fore  be  a  question,  whether,  for 

'  Soar  r,  FotUr,  4  K.  &  J.  152.  the  future,  the  presumption  of  ad- 

'  2  H.  &  M.  130.  vancemant  may  not  arise,  where 

^  2  De  O.  Jo.  &  S.  17.  the  wife  has  made  purchases  in  th« 

'  By  sect.   14  of  the  Married  name  of  her  children  or  husband. 
Women's  Property  Act,  1870  (83  '  Lewin  on  Trustees,  136;  Tun^ 

&  84  Vict,  c  93),  married  women  Mdgey,  Care^  19  W.  R.  1047;  but 

are  made  liable  to  maintain  their  see  Dewy  v.  Devoy,  8  SnL  ft  Qi£ 

children    out   of   their   separate  408. 
property ;  and  by  sect.  18  a  simi*  '  82  Beay  870. 
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objected  that  a  parol  declaration  by  the  father  at  the 
time  that  he  intended  the  son  to  hold  as  trustee, 
amonnted  to  the  creation  of  a  trnst  in  his  own  favour, 
and  was  therefore  by.  the  Statute  of  Frauds  rendered 
inadmissible.  But  this  objection  was  thus  answered : 
that  ^^  as  the  trust  would  result  to  the  father,  were  it 
not  rebutted  by  the  sonship  as  a  circumstance  of  evi- 
dence, the  father  may  counteract  that  circumstance  by 
the  evidence  arising  from  his  parol  declaration."  ^ 

A  fortiori  parol  evidence  may  be  given  by  the  son 
to  show  the  intention  of  the  father  to  advance  him ;  for 
such  evidence  is  in  support  both  of  the  legal  interest 
of  the  son  and  of  the  equitable  presumption.* 

Subsequent        The  acts  and  declarations  of  the  father  subsequent 

fatSeTmay  b!  *^  ^^  purchase  may  be  used  in  evidence  against  him 

used  against    by  the  SOU,  although  they  could  not  be  used  by  the 

hhn  °°*  ^°'     father  against  the  son ; '  and  the  better  opinion  seems 

to  be,  that  the  subsequent  acts  and  declarations  of  the 

son  can  be  nsed  against  him  by  the  father,  where  there 

is  nothing  showing  the  intention  of  the  father  at  the 

time  of  the  purchase  sufficient  to  counteract  the  effect 

of  those  declarations.^ 

Presumption  The  presumption  of  advancement  will  not  be  re- 
by^rece^t^  buttcd  by  the  mere  circumstance  that  the  father  re- 
rents  by  tains  the  property  under  his  control,  or  that  he  receives 
*  ®^'  the  rents  and  profits,  or  interest,  even  though  the  son 

were  no  longer  an  infant.* 

A  very  common  case  of  resulting  trusts  arises  where 

^  Lefoin  on  Truateet,  144.  455  ;  Seavfin  v.  Scawin,  1  Y.  &  C. 

*  Lamjdugh  y.  Jumpbxgh^  1  P.     C.  C.  65. 

Wms.  118.  *  SidtMUth  v.  Sidmouth,  2  Beay. 

*  ^eddingUm  y.  ReddvngUm,  8     447;  (Trey  y.  6^,  2  Swanst.  594 ; 
Ridg.  P.  C.  195,  197.  WiUiaiM   y.  WiUiamt,  82  Beay. 

^  SidfMuih  y.  Sidmouik  2  Beay.     870  ;  Bont  y.  Pollard^  24  Beay. 

288. 
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a  settlor  conveys  property  on  trusts  which  do  not  Whew 
exhaust  the  whole  property ;  in  that  case,  as  to  so  ^^^^the* 
much  of  the  property  respecting  which  no  trust  is  de-  whole,  the 
clared,  there  will  be  a  resulting  trust  in  favour  of  the  ISta**  ^ 
settlor.* 

It  is  a  leading  rule  with  regard  to  resulting  trusts,  Trustee  can- 
that  where  property  is  given  simply  upon  trust,  that  JSj/bene^^^ 
the  trustee  is  excluded  by  that  fact  from  taking  bene-  ficially. 
ficially,  in  case  of  failure  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
purpose  for  which  the  trust  was  directed.*     Thus,  in 
Kinff  V.  JDenison^  in  exemplifying  the  difference  be- 
tween a  gift  on  trust  and  a  gift  vesting  the  beneficial 
interest  in  the  donee ;  the  judgment  says,  "  If  I  give 
to  A.  and  his  heirs  all  my  real  estate  charged  with  my 
debts,  that  is  a  devise  to  him  for  a  particular  purpose,  Deviee  with  a 
but  not  for  that  purpose  alone.     If  the  devise  is  on  Sj^^bfnlfid- 
trust  to  pay  my  debts,  that  is  a  devise  for  a  particular  ally. 
purpose,  and  nothing  more ;  and  the  effect  of  these  truItTdeviaee 
two  modes   admits  just  this  difference ;  the  former » trustee, 
is  a  devise  of  an  estate  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
devisee  the  beneficial  interest ;  subject  to  a  particular 
purpose ;  the  latter  is  a  devise  for  a  particular  purpose 
with  no  intention  to  give  him  any  beneficial  interest ; 
where,  therefore,  the  whole  legal  interest  is  given  for 
the  purpose  of  satisfying  trusts  expressed,  and  those 
trusts  do  not  in  their  execution  exhaust  the  whole,  so 
much  of  the  beneficial  interest  as  is  not  exhausted  be- 
longs to  the  heir ;  but  where  the  whole  legal  interest 
is  given  for  a  particular  purpose,  with  an  intention  to 
give  to  the  donee  of  the  legal  estate  the  beneficial  in- 
terest, if  the  whole  is  not  exhausted  by  the  particular 
purpose,  the  surplus  goes  to  the  devisee,  as  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  given  to  him." 

But  suppose  that  a  trust  of  property  having  been 

^  PamdL  ▼.  HingtUm,  3  Sm.  &  >  2  Sp.  225,  226. 

Gifil  844.  *  1  Ves.  &  Bea.  272. 
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Death  of  Created  does  not  exhaust  the  whole  of  it,  and  there  is 
^^^uiouetniu  °^  ^°®  ^°  whose  favour  the  trust  can  resnlt,  i.e.,  that 
intestate  and  as  to  realty  the  owner  dies  intestate  and  without  heirs, 
BentetiveaL^"^  and  as  to  pereonalty  he  dies  intestate  and  without 
personal  representatives — ^who  takes  the  property  in 
each  of  these  cases,  the  crown  or  the  trustee  ? 

As  to  realty.       As  to  realty,  in  Burgess  v.  Wheate^  A.  being  seised 
in  fee  ex  parte  patemd^  conveyed  real  estate    to 
trustees,  in  trust  for  herself,  her  heirs,  and  assigns,  to 
the  intent  that  she  should  appoint,  and  for  no  other 
use  whatsoever.    A.  died  without  having  made  an  ap- 
pointment, and  without  any  heirs  ex  parte  patemd  ; 
it  was  held  that  the  maternal  heir  was  not  entitled, 
and  that  there  being  a  terre-tenant,  the  holder  of  the 
No  Mc&eoe  of  legal  estate,  the  crown  claiming  by  escheat  had  no  right 
wt^^stee'     ^  *  conveyance  of  the  land,  and  that  the  trustees, 
takes  beoefici-  therefore,  took  beneficially.     On  the  same  principle, 
^'  where  a  mortgage  in  fee  is  made,  and  the  mortgagor 

dies  intestate  and  without  heirs,  the  equity  of  re- 
demption does  not  escheat,  but  belongs  to  the  mort- 
gagee, subject  to  the  mortgagor's  debts.* 

As  to  person-       As    to    personalty,    the    rule    is    very  different, 
ai^,  the  crown  Under  the  circumstances  stated,  the  crown,  by  virtue 

takes  as  oona  ^  • 

vntcan^Mk        of  its  prerogative,  may  claim  it  as  hova  vacantia,* 

Executors  Before  the  statute  1  Will.  IV.,  c.  40,  where  a  testa- 

**^^olfr^  *^^  made  no  express  disposition  of  the  residue  of  his 

sidue  before  personal  estate,  the  executors  were  at  law  entitled  to 

0  40?^  ^\  ^^^^  residue ;  and  courts  of  equity  so  far  followed  the 

Except  where  law  as  to  hold  the  executors  to  be  entitled  to  retain 

trotator^s  m-  ^uch  rcsidue  for  their  own  use,  unless  it  appeared  to 

tention,  ex  have  been  the  testator's  intention  to  exclude  them 

p{^/*^  ^™"  from  the  beneficial  interest  therein.  In  that  case,  they 

1 1  Eden.  177.  •  Taylor  t.  ffaygarih,  14  Sim. 

*  BeaU  V.  Symondi,  16  Beav.      8;  MiddieUm  y,  Spicer,  1  Br.  C. 
406.  C.  201. 
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were  held  to  be  tmstees  for  the  person  or  persons  who 
woald  have  been  entitled  to  snch  estate  nnder  the 
statute  of  distributions,  if  the  testator  had  died  intes- 
tate. And  equity  laid  hold  of  any  circumstance  or 
expression  in  the  will,  which  might  appear  to  rebut 
the  presumption  of  a  gift  to  the  executors,  and  con- 
vert them  into  trustees.  Thus  the  intention  to  ex- 
clude the  executors  from  taking  beneficially,  was 
inferred  from  an  express  legacy  being  given  to  the 
executor,  or  where  eqtial  legacies  were  given  to  the 
executors,  if  more  than  one,  but  not  if  Ufiequal  lega- 
cies were  given  them.^ 

The  statute,  furthering  the  views  of  the  courts  of  Executors 
equity,  enacts  that  as  to  wills  made  after  the  IstfoTUpresen! 
Sept  1830,  the  executors  shall  be  deemed  by  courts  tativeaof 
of  equity  to  be  trustees  for  the  persons  (if  any)  who   ^®**   ' 
would  be  entitled,  under  the  statute  of  distributions, 
in  respect  of  any  residue  not  expressly  disposed  of, 
unless  it  should  appear  by  the  will  that  the  executors 
were    intended    to    take    such   residue  beneficially. 
Whereas  before  the  statute,  the  presumption  was  in 
favour  of  the  executors ;  after  the  statute,  the  onus 
has  been  shifted  on  them,  of  proving  that  the  testator 
intended  them  to  take  beneficially.* 

• 

As  to  resulting  trusts  arising  under  the  operation  Resulting 
of  the  doctrine  of  conversion,  the  student  is  referred  Jhe^ctrtoe 
to  the  chapter  on  that  doctrine,  where  the  subject  is  of  conversion, 
fully  discussed.' 

Limitations  which  confer  an  estate  in  joint-tenancy  Joint-tenancy 
at  law,  have  the  same  effect  in  equity,  when  there  are  ** 
no  circumstances  which  afford  grounds  for  departure 
from  the  rule  of  law ;  so  that  where  two  or  more  per- 

*  Lynn  v.  Beaver,  Turn,  k  Rust.  *  Harriion  v.  ffarriton,  2  H.  & 

63 ;  Blinkkom  v.  Feast,  2  Yes.       M.  2S7. 
8r.  26.  '  p.  148. 
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sons  purchase  lands,  and  advance  the  money  in  equal 
shares,  and  take  a  conveyance  to  themselves  and  their 
heirs,  they  will  be  joint-tenants,  and  upon  the  death 
of  one  of  them  the  estate  will  go  to  the  survivor.* 
Equity  leans    But  equity,  acting  on  the  broad  principle  that  equality 
^o"^'"^n     ^®  equity,  leans  strongly  against  joint-tenancy,  with 
joint-tenancy,  the  inseparable  right  of  survivorship  ;  for  though  it  is 
true  that  each  joint-tenant  may  have  an  equal  chance 
of  being  the  survivor,  and  thus  taking  the  whole,  yet 
this  is  but  an  equality  in  point  of  chance  :  as  soon  as 
one  dies  there  is  an  end  to  the  equality  between  them ; 
on  that  event  the  whole  accrues  to  the  survivor. .  And 
the  equal  certainty  of  having  an  absolute  equal  share, 
or  a  share  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  the  pur- 
chase-money advanced,  is  considered  the  far  higher 
and  truer  equity  than  an  equal  chance  of  having  the 
whole  or  none  of  the  property  purchased.*     Joint- 
tenancy  not  being  favoured  in  equity,  courts  of  equity 
Slight  cireum-  wiU  lay  hold  of  any  circumstances  from  which  it  can 
stances  defeat  reasonably  be  implied  that  a  tenancy  in  common  was 

BurvivorsniT)  •  *  w 

intended,  and  will  treat  the  surviving  joint-purchaser 
as  a  trustee  for  the  legal  representatives  of  the 
deceased  purchaser.     Thus : — 

1.  Advance  of     1.  Where  two  or  more  persons  purchase  lands  and 
purchase-        advauce  the  purchase-money  in  uneqtuil  proportions, 

money  un*  ^  *      *  / 

equally.  and  this  appears  on  the  deed  itself,  this  makes  them 

in  the  nature  of  partners ;  the  survivor  will  be  deemed 
in  equity  a  trustee  for  the  other,  in  proportion  to  the 
sums  advanced  by  him.' 

2.  Joint-mort-     2.  Where  money  is  advanced  either  in  eqtuil  or 
8*8®-  unequal  shares,  by  persons  who  take  a  mortgage  to 

themselves  jointly,  in  equity  there  will  be  a  tenancy  in 
common.* 

1  Litt.  s.  280.  <  Morley  v.  Bird,  8  Ve«.  681  ; 

*  ^iffden  y.  VaUier,  2  Ves.  258.       Robinson  T.  PraUm,   4   K.  &  J. 
»  Lake  v.  CHbson,  1  L.  C.  160.        606. 
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3.  The  same  rale  is  nniformly  applied  to  joint  pur-  s.  No  sur- 
chases  in  the  way  of  trade,  and  for  purposes  of  partner-  ^^o"^»p  »p 
shipy  and  for  other  commercial  transactions,  by  analogy  puFchaaes. 
to,  and  in  expansion  and  furtherance  of  the  great 
maxim  of  the  common  law: — Jus  acerescendi  inter 
merccUores  pro  beneficio  commercii  locum  non  habet} 

Where,  however,  land  is  not  purchased  but  is  de-  Land  deyised 
rised,  to  two  persons  as  joint-tenants,  who  make  use  J"^° 
of  it  for  partnership  purposes,  they  will  not  be  held 
tenants  in  common  in  equity,  unless  they  expressly 
agree  so  to  hold,  or  unless  it  can  be  inferred  from  their 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  property  for  a  long  period  of 
time.*     It  is  settled,  also,  that  "all  property,  what- Property  pui^ 
ever  might  be  its  nature,  purchased  with  partnership  ^^JJ^jXp^ 
capital,  for  the  purposes  of  the  partnership  trade,"  capital 
will,  in  the  absence  of  any  express  agreement  to  the 
contrary,  be  deemed  to  be  converted  into  personalty.' 

^  Lake  v.  Qibion,  1  L.  C.  160,  *  PkUUp$  ▼.  PhUlipi,  1  My.  & 

St   1207  ;  Jtgtrtyt  y.  ^maJH^  1  K.  649 ;  Mvrru  t.  Barrett,  3  Toil 

Vera.  217-  &  J.  884  ;  Forbti  v.  Steven,  L.  R. 

*  JackMon  t.   Jackson,   9   Yea.  10  Eq.  178 ;    WylU  ▼.   Wylie,  4 

691 ;  M&rrii  T.  Barrttt^  3  You.  &  Gr.  278. 
J.  384. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


CONSTRUCTIVB  TRUSTS. 


A  coNSTRUcrrvB  trust,  as  distinguished  both  from  ex- 
press and  implied  trusts,  may  be  defined  to  be  a  trust 
which  is  raised  by  construction  of  equity,  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  justice  and  good  conscience 
without  reference  to  any  presumable  intention  of 
parties. 

Equitable  The  doctrine  of  constructive  trusts  receives  its  most 

^®°^  frequent  illustrations  in  cases  of  what  have  been  termed 

"  equitable  liens."  A  lien  is  not,  strictly  speaking, 
either  dijus  in  re^  or  a  jtis  ad  rem  ;  that  is,  it  is  not  a 
property  in  the  thing  itself,  nor  does  it  constitute  a 
right  of  action  for  the  thing.  It  more  properly  con- 
stitutes a  charge  upon  the  thing.^ 

Vendor's  lien  «  Where  the  vendor  conveys,  without  more,  though 
purchase-  the  Consideration  is  upon  the  face  of  the  instrument 
money.  expressed  to  be  paid,  and  by  a  receipt  endorsed  upon 

it,  if  it  is  the  simple  case  of  a  conveyance,  the  money, 
or  part  of  it  not  being  paid,  as  between  the  vendor 
and  yendee,  and  persons  claiming  as  volunteers,  upon 
the  doctriae  of  this  court  ....  though,  perhaps,  no 
actual  contract  has  taken  place,  a  lien  shall  prevail, 
in  the  one  case,  for  the  whole  consideration;  in  the 
other,  for  that  part  of  the  money  which  was  not  paid."  * 

« 
Waiver  or  As  to  what  amouuts  to  a  waiver  or  abandonment  of 

abandonment,  the  lien,  the  general  rule  is  this, — that  the  abandon- 

1  St  1215. 

'  Per  Lord  Eldon  in  MaeJMk  y.  Symnums,  1  L.  G.  269. 
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ment  by  the  vendor  of  his  lien  "  is  to  depend,  not  Li«n  not  lost 
upon  the  circumstance  of  taking  a  security,  but  upon  coiutenf  m- 
the  nature  of  the  security  as  amounting  to  evidence,  «^*y  v^  •*• 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  or  to  declaration  plain,  or 
manifest  intention,  .  ...  of  a  purpose  to  rely  not 
any  longer  upon  the  estate,  but  upon  the  personal 
credit  of  the  individual."  ^ 

It  is  now  settled  that  a  mere  personal  security  for  Bond, 
the  purchase-money  as  a  bond,^  or  a  bill,  or  a  pro- 
missory-note,' will  not  per  ^^  evidence  an  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  vendor  to  waive  his  lien  over  the  estate. 

Although  the  mere  giving  of  a  bond,  bill,  promissory- 
note,  or  covenant  for  the  purchase-money,  or  the 
granting  of  an  annuity,  secured  by  bond  or  covenant,^ 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  discharge  the  equitable  lien, 
yet  where  it  appears  that  the  note,  bond,  covenant,  or 
annuity  was  substituted  for  the  consideration-money.  True  rule, 
and  was,  in  fact,  the  thing  bargained  for,  the  lien  will 
be  lost*  Thus,  in  Btickland  v.  Focknell^^  where  A. 
agreed  to  sell  an  estate  to  B.  for  an  annuity  of  £200, 
to  be  paid  to  him  for  life,  and  an  annuity  of  £92,  to  be 
paid  after  his  decease  to  his  son,  and  B.  was  to  pay 
off  a  mortgage  to  which  the  estate  was  subject  Ac- 
cordingly B.  executed  a  deed,  by  which  he  granted 
the  annuities  to  A.  and  his  son,  and  covenanted  to 
pay  them;  and  by  a  conveyance  of  even  date,  but 
executed  after  the  annuity  deed,  after  reciting  the 
annuity  deed,  A.  and  the  mortgagee,  in  pursuance  of 
the  agreement,  and  in  consideration  of  the  premises  and 
of  the  annuities  having  been  so  granted,  as  thereinbefore 
recited,  and  of  the  payment  of  the  mortgage-money, 
conveyed  the  estate  to  B.    Upon  the  death  of  A.,  his 

^  Maebreth  v.  Symmofu,  1  L.  C.  '  Hughes  ▼.  Kearney,  1  Sch.  k 

273.  Lefr.  184. 

>  Ciiains  Y.   Ccllim,  31  Beav.  *  aarke  y.  JRoyle,  3  Sim.  499. 

84S.  "  1  L.  C.  290. 

*  18  Sim.  406. 
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son's  annuity,  which  had  been  assigned  to  the  plaintiff, 
became  in  arrear.  The  Vice-Chancellor  held  that 
there  was  no  lien  for  the  annuity.  "  The  question," 
observed  his  Honour,  ^^  is  whether  it  does  not  appear 
on  the  face  of  the  deed  that  the  party  who  contracted 
to  sell  the  land  has  got  that  which  he  contracted  to  ha/oe. 
Adverting  to  the  mode  in  which  the  conveyances  are 
made,  my  opinion  is,  that  it  would  be  quite  wrong, 
because  it  would  be  contrary  to  what  appears  to  have 
been  the  agreement  of  the  parties,  to  hold  that  after 
the  deeds  were  executed  any  lien  remained  for  the 
annuities.  As  there  was  a  separate  instrument,  which 
was  executed  first,  which  contained  a  distinct  grant  of 
the  two  annuities,  and  covenants  for  payment  of  them ; 
and  as  the  conveyance  was  made  expressly  in  considera- 
tion of  that  deed ;  and  as  it  was  part  of  the  express 
stipulation  that  the  mortgage-money  should  be  paid 
off,  and,  consequently,  that  the  mortgagee  should 
convey  his  legal  estate  to  the  purchaser,  it  would  be 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  mode  in  which  the  parties 
have  dealt  to  say,  that  there  is  an  ulterior  latent  equity 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  annuity  in  a  manner 
in  which  neither  party  ever  thought  that  it  was  to 
be  secured ;  and  it  is  evident  that  they  did  not  think 
that  it  was  to  be  so  secured,  from  their  having  taken 
a  specific  security  for  it.  In  the  case  of  Parrot  v. 
Sweetland^  which  came  before  me  and  Mr  Justice 
Bosanquet,  when  we  had  the  honour  of  being  Com- 
missioners of  the  Great  Seal,  we  affirmed  the  judg- 
ment of  Sir  J.  Leach  in  a  case  where  the  cause  of  the 
transaction  showed  that  the  party  had  got  that  for 
which  he  bargained."  * 

When  the  vendor  has  a  lien  against  the  vendee  for 
unpaid  purchase-money,  it  binds  the  estate  in  the 
hands  of — 

1  3  My.  ft  K.  655.  118  ;  Dyke  y.  lUndaXl,  2  De  O. 

'  Dlxcn  ▼.  Oaiffere,  21  Beay.  M.  &  G.  209. 
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1.  The  purchaser  and  his  heirs,  and  persons  taking  Against  whom 
under  them  as  volunteers.^  u^<^or^^ 

2.  Purchasers  for  valuable  consideration^  who  bought 
with  notice  of  the  purchase-money  remaining  unpaid;* 
for  Qui  prior  eat  tempore^  potior  est  jure. 

3.  The  assignees  of  a  bankrupt,  although  they  may 
have  had  no  notice  of  it ;  for  the  assignees  in  bank- 
ruptcy take  subject  to  all  the  equities  attaching  to  the 
bankrupt.' 

4.  Where  a  vendee  has  sold  the  estate  to  a  bond  fide 
purchaser  without  notice,  if  the  purchase-money  has 
not  been  paid,  the  original  vendor  may  proceed  against 
the  estate  for  his  lien,  or  against  the  purchase-money 
in  the  hands  of  such  purchaser  for  satisfaction ;  for,  in 
such  a  case,  the  latter,  not  having  paid  his  money, 
takes  the  estate  cum  onere^  at  least  to  the  extent  of  the 
unpaid  purchase-money.  And  this  proceeds  upon  a 
general  ground,  that  where  trust  money  can  be  traced, 
it  shall  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  trust.^ 

5.  If  the  legal  estate  be  outstanding,  then  as  the  where  the 
second  purchaser  for  value  without  notice  has  only  an  o'Jf^l^diuK'" 
equitable  interest,  he  will  be  postponed  to  the  equit- 
able lien,  which  comes  earlier  in  date ;  but  the  lien 

will  not  prevail  against  a  bond  fde  purchaser  for 
valuable  consideration  without  notice,  who  has  the 
legal  estate  in  him,'  for  where  the  equities  are  equal 
the  law  shall  prevaiL 

And  the  first  vendor  may  lose  his  lien  through  his 

1  Mackreth    t.     Sjpnmotu,  1  L.  *  Ex  parte  BdnMon^  12  Yes.  849 ; 

C.  263.  Favfell  ▼.  ffeelit,  Amb.  724. 

•  Walker  v.   Preewiek,   2  Ves.  «  St  1232,  Leneh  ▼.  Leneh,  10 

622 ;  Hughu  ▼.  Kearney ,  1  Sch.  &  Yes.  611. 

Lefr.  136;   Mcrru  v.  Chawber$,  •  Cotor  ▼.  Petniroile,  1  Bro.  C. 

29  Beav.  246.  C.  802. 
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•  /  Vendor  may  own  negligence.  Thus  in  Rice  v.  Ricey^  certain  lease- 
lose  hia  lien  holds  wcre  assigned  to  a  purchaser  by  a  deed,  which 
Rice  V.  Rice  recited  the  payment  of  the  whole  parchase-money.  and 
had  the  nsnal  receipt  endorsed  on  it ;  the  title-deeds 
were  delivered  np  to  the  purchaser.  Some  of  the 
vendors  received  no  part  of  their  share  of  the  purchase- 
money,  having  allowed  the  payment  to  stand  over  for 
a  few  days,  on  the  promise  of  the  purchaser  then  to 
pay.  The  day  after  the  execution  of  the  deeds,  the 
purchaser  deposited  the  assignment  and  title-deeds 
with  the  defendants,  with  a  memorandum  of  deposit 
to  secure  an  advance,  and  then  absconded  without 
paying  either  the  vendors  or  the  equitable  mortgagees. 
It  was  held  that  the  defendants,  the  equitable  mort- 
gagees having  the  better  equity,  were  entitled  to  pay- 
ment out  of  the  estate  in  priority  to  the  claim  of  the 
vendors  for  their  Uen,  on  the  following  grounds  :— 
That  though  as  equitable  interests  they  were  of  equal 
worth  in  their  abstract  nature  and  quality,  and  would 
have  been  paid  according  to  their  order  in  point  of 
time,  still  that  the  vendors  had  lost  their  priority  by 
their  own  negligence ;  that  "  the  vendors  when  they 
sold  the  estate  chose  to  leave  part  of  the  purchase- 
money  unpaid,  and  yet  executed  and  delivered  to  the 
purchaser  a  conveyance  by  which  they  declared,  in  the 
most  deliberate  and  solemn  manner,  both  in  the  body 
and  by  a  receipt  endorsed,  that  the  whole  purchase- 
money  had  been  paid ;  that  they  might  have  required 
that  the  title-deeds  should  remain  in  their  custody, 
with  a  memorandum,  by  way  of  equitable  mortgage, 
as  a  security  for  the  unpaid  purdiase-money ;  that 
they  voluntarily  armed  the  purchaser  with  the  means 
of  dealing  with  the  estate  as  the  absolute  legal  and 
equitable  owner,  free  from  every  shadow  of  encum- 
brance or  adverse  equity;  that  the  defendant,  who 
afterwards  took  a  mortgage,  was  in  effect  invited  and 
encouraged  by  the  vendors  to  rely  on  the  purchaser's 

» 2  Drew.  78.  ♦ 
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title ;  and  that  they  had  in  effect  by  their  acts  assured 
the  mortgagee  that  as  far  as  they  (the  vendors)  were 
concerned,  the  mortgagor  had  an  indefeasible  tiUe  both 
at  law  and  in  equity."  ^ 

Corresponding  to  the  lien  of  the  vendor  is  the  right  Veodee's 
of  the  vendee,  who  has  paid  the  whole  or  part  of  his  iJSuSy^d 
purchase-money  prematurely,  before  a  conveyance  to  purchaae- 
have  a  lien  upon  the  estate  in  the  hands  of  the™*^***^' 
vendor ;  ^  and  this  lien  will  exist  not  only  as  against 
the  vendor,  but  also  as  against  a  subsequent  mortgagee 
who  had  notice  of  the  payments  having  been  made.^ 

A  common  instance  of  a  constructive  trust  arises  in  Renewal  of 
the  renewal  of  leases;  the  invariable  rule  being  that  JjJ^^^^ 
a  lease  renewed  by  a  trustee  or  executor  in  his  own  n«me. 
name,  even  in  the  absence  of  fraud,  and  upon  the 
refusal  of  the  lessor  to  grant  a  new  lease  to  the  cesttU 
que  trusty  shall  be  held  upon  trust  for  the  person  en- 
titled to  the  old  lease.^  And  this  rule  is  applicable  to 
persons  having  a  limited  interest  in  a  renewable  lease, 
as  a  tenant  for  life ;  if  he  renews  it  in  his  own  name 
he  will  be  held  a  trustee  for  those  entitled  in  re- 
mainder/ And  the  reason  of  this  rule  is  obvious,  that 
it  is  but  fair,  if  a  tenant  for  life,  acting  upon  the  good- 
will that  accompanies  the  possession,  gets  a  more 
durable  term,  that  he  should  hold  it  for  the  benefit  of 
those  in  remainder.*  So  likewise,  if  a  partner  renew 
a  lease  of  the  partnership  premises  on  his  own  account, 
he  will,  as  a  general  rule,  be  held  a  trustee  of  it  for 
the  firm.^ 

1  WUson  V.  KeaUngy  4  De  O.  &  *  Mm  r.  HUl,  8  H.  L.    Gas. 

Jo.  588.  828  ;  Yem  ▼.  Edwofda,  1  De  0.  & 

*  W^ftkei  V,  Ltty  Z  Drew.  396.  Ja  598. 

Tumtr  T.  MarrioU,  L.  B.  8  £q.  '  Jama  y.  Dean,  15  Yes.  286. 

744.  '  FeaiherttonJuLugh  v.  Fenwkk^ 

s  Wai9tm  v.  Rok,  10  W.  R.  745,  17  Yes.  811  ;  CUgg  t.  Fitkwick,  1 

10  Ho.  L.  Ca.  672.  Mac.  k  G.  294. 

«  Keeeh  Y.  Sand/ord,  1  L.  C.  89. 
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Trustee  has  a  A  trustee  or  executor  who  has  renewed  a  lease  has 
fund°?or"r-*  a  lien  upon  the  estate  for  the  costs  and  expenses  of  the 
penses  of        renewal  with  interest.^ 

renewal. 

What  im-  A  constructive  trust  may  arise  where  a  person  who 

S^wS^ot!  ^^  ^°^y  joint-owner,  acting  bond  fide  permanently 
benefits  an  estate  by  repairs  or  improvements ;  for  a 
lien  or  trust  may  arise  in  his  favour  in  respect  of  the 
sum  he  has  expended  in  such  repairs  or  improvements.* 
Thus  it  was  intimated  in  Neesom  v.  Clarkson^  that 
although  a  pef  son  expending  money  by  mistake  Upon 
the  property  of  another  has  no  equity  against  the 
owner  who  was  ignorant  of  and  did  not  encourage 
him  in  his  expenditure,*  yet  if  it  were  necessary  for 
He  who  seeks  the  truc  owucr  to  procccd  in  equity  he  would  only  be 
do^equi^**^  entitled  to  its  assistance,  according  to  the  ordinary 
rule,  by  doing  equity  and  making  compensation  for 
the  expenditure.  But  a  person  will  have  no  equity 
who  lays  out  money  on  the  property  of  another  with 
full  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  title.* 

improvemento  So  again,  where  a  tenant  for  life,  under  a  will,  has 
by^ tenant  for  ^^^^  ^^  ^  finish  permanently  beneficial  improvements 

to  an  estate,  which  had  been  begun  by  the  testator, 
courts  of  equity  have  deemed  the  expenditure  a  charge 
for  which  the  tenant  is  entitled  to  a  lien.*  Thus,  in 
Dent  V,  Dent''  a  tenant  for  life  had  expended  on  the 
estate  large  sums, — 1.  In  completing  a  mansion 
house,  left  unfinished  by  the  testatrix ;  2.  In  erect- 
ing a  conservatory  and  vinery;  3.  In  rebuilding 
farmhouses,  &c. ;  4.  In  erecting  cottages ;  5.  In 
erecting  permanent  furnaces,  works,  buildings,  &c., 
at   «ome   copper  works;    6.    In    draining    marshy 

1  BoU  y.  Hdt,  1  Gh.  Ca.  190 ;  *  Bmnie  v.  Toim^,  2  De  Q.  & 

Coppin  y.  Femeyhough,  2  B.  C.  C.  Jo.  186  ;  Xanuden  y.  Dynm,  L.  R. 

291  1  H  L.  129 

^Lake  y.  Cfibton,  1  L.  C.  160.  •  BObertT.  Cooke,  1  8im.  & 

*  4  Hare  97.  Sta.  562. 

«  Nieholton  y.  Hooper,  4  My.  &  '  30  Beay.  863. 
Cr^lSa. 
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ground;  and  7.  In  making  payments  to  keep  a 
foreign  mine  working  so  as  to  prevent  its  forfeiture ; 
— it  was  held  that  he  was  entitled  to  no  allowance 
for  these  sums  out  of  the  personal  estate  of  the 
testatrix,  held  upon  similar  trusts,  or  to  any  inquiry 
respecting  them,  excepting  those  laid  out  in  complet- 
ing the  mansion,  and  for  the  foreign  mine ;  as  to 
which  an  inquiry  was  directed,  whether  the  outlay 
was  for  the  benefit  of  the  inheritance.^ 

When  a  person  has  a  mortgage  in  fee  which  he  has  Heir  of  mort. 
not  foreclosed,  the   legal  estate  in  the  n^ortgaged  ^®^^*^* 
premises  descends   to  his  heir ;  but  in  equity  the  representa- 
mortgaged  estate,  being  only  a  security  for  money,  ^^^ 
the  heir  will  be  held  a  trustee  for  the  personal  repre- 
sentatives, and  through  them  for  the  persons  entitled 
to  the  personal  estate  of  the  mortgagee.' 

In  concluding  the  subject  of  trusts,  express,  implied, 
or  constructive,  it  is  necessary  to  remind  the  reader 
that  the  cases  and  instances  given  in  the  preceding 
pages,  as  coming  under  the  head  of  trusts  have  been 
selected  as  most  peculiarly  and  directly  illustrative  of 
that  subject,  and  are  by  no  means  to  be  considered 
as  exhaustive.  It  may  almost  be  said  that  the  whole 
science  of  equity  jurisprudence  is  co-extensive,  and 
conterminous,  with  the  doctrine  of  trusts,  at  least, 
it  is  certain  that  there  are  few  heads  of  equitable 
jurisdiction,  which  cannot,  with  greater  or  less  pro- 
priety, be  regarded  as  illustrative  or  explanatory  of 
the  rights,  duties,  and  liabilities  arising  out  of  the 
fiduciary  relation. 

^  2>unne  ▼.  Dunne^  3  Sm.  k         '  Thornhorough  t.  Baker,  2  L. 
Oiff.  22.    Ill  re  Leigh* e  BtUOe,  L.      C.  986. 
R.  6  ch.  887. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

TBU8TES8  AND  OTHEBS  STANDING  IN  A  FIDUOIABT 

RELATION. 

Who  may  be  In  general  termsy  a  trustee  should  be  a  person  capable 
^'^^'^^^  of  taking  and  holding  the  legal  estate,  and  possessed 
of  natural  capacity  and  legal  ability  to  execute  the 
trust,  and  domiciled  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court 
of  equity.^  A  corporation  as  to  lands,^  a  feme  covert,' 
and  an  infant,^  as  to  both  real  and  personal  estate,  are, 
on  account  of  their  several  disabilities,  unsuited  to  hold 
the  office  of  trustee.  Since  the  Naturalisation  Act 
1870,^  an  alien  is  apparently  equally  capable  of  acting 
as  trustee  as  a  native  born. 

Equity  never     It  is  a  general  rule  in  courts  of  equity,  that  wher- 
wants  a  trui-  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  exists,  either  by  the  declaration  of  the 

party,  or  by  intendment  or  implication  of  law,  and 
the  party  creating  the  trust  has  not  appointed  any 
trustee  to  execute  it,  equity  will  follow  the  legal 
estate,  and  decree  the  person  in  whom  it  is  vested 
(not  being  a  bond  fide  purchaser  for  valuable  consi- 
deration without  notice,  or  otherwise  entitled  to  pro- 
tection^), to  execute  the  trust.  For  it  is  a  rule  in 
equity  which  admits  of  no  exception,  that  a  court  of 
equity  never  wants  a  trustee.     And  this  rule  is  ap- 

^  Lewin  on  Trusts,  27.  *  83  ft  34  Vict,  o.  14,  s.  3 ;  as 

>  Ibid.  28,  29.  to  old  law  see  GUb.  on  Uses,  43. 

'  Laht  V.  Dt  Lambert,  4  Yes.      Fith  v.  Klein,  2  Her.  431. 

595.  •  Thomdike  v.  ffurU,  3  De  G.  ft 

« liearU  t.  Cfreenbani,  8  Atk.     J.  563  ;    SaUbury  t.   SagoU,   2 

712.  Swanst.  608. 
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plied  where  property  has  been  bequeathed  in  tmst, 
without  the  appointment  of  a  tmstee ;  if  it  is  personal 
estate,  the  personal  representative  is  deemed  the 
trustee  ;  and  if  real  estate,  the  heir  or  devisee  is 
deemed  the  trustee,  and  is  bound  to  its  due  execution.^ 
The  lapse  of  the  legal  estate  never  has  the  least  influ- 
ence upon  the  trusts  to  which  it  is  subject ;  if  the  in- 
dividuals named  as  trustees  fail  either  by  death  or  by 
being  under  disability,  or  by  refusing  to  act,  the 
court  will  provide  a  trustee ;  if  no  trustees  are  ap- 
pointed at  all,  the  Court  of  Chancery  assumes  the 
office  in  the  first  instance ;  if  the  trust  cannot  be  exe- 
cuted through  the  medium  which  was  in  the  primary 
view  of  the  testator,  it  must  be  executed  through  the 
medium  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Therefore,  the 
trustee  is  in  fact  a  mere  machine,  and  for  whom  he 
shall  be  trustee  depends  entirely  upon  the  will  of  his 
cestui  que  trusty  whether  he  was  such  in  the  original 
creation  of  the  trust,  or  has  become  such  by  devolu- 
tion or  transfer,*  and  on  the  death  of  one  trustee,  the 
joint  office  survives.' 

The  cestui  que  trust  is  entitled  to  file  a  bill  against  Trustee  may 
his  trustee,  and  compel  him  to  the  execution  of  any  ^ ^^^^^ 
particular  act  of  duty,  and  a  fund  in  the  hands  of  duty, 
trustees  may  be  bound  by  any  act  or  assignment  by 
the  cestui  que  trust  who  is  sui  juris  without  the  con- 
sent  of  the  trustees.^      K  the  cestui  que  trust  has  Power  ftnd 
reason  to  suppose,  and  can  satisfy  the  court  that  the  ^J^.^**"* 
trustee  is  about  to  proceed  to  an  act  not  authorised  by 
the  true  scope  of  the  trust,  he  may  obtain  an  injunc- 
tion from  the  court  to  restrain  the  trustee  from  such  a 
wanton  exercise  of  his  legal  power.^    A  trustee  who  Trustee  can- 
has  accepted  the  trust  cannot  afterwards  renounce  it.  ^^!^^"^.* 
The  only  mode  in  which  he  can  obtain  a  release  is  anoe. 

^  St  976.  «  DvnaldMn  ▼.  DonaJdmm^  Kay, 

'  2  Sp.  876 ;  AU,'Oen.  ▼.  Dawn-  711. 

tM,  WUm.  R.  28.  ■  BalU  ▼.  StruU,  1  Hare,  146 ; 

>  AU,'Oen.  T.  OUg,  1  Atk.  356.  Lewin  on  Tr.  618. 
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either  under  the'  sanction  of  a  court  of  equity,  or  by 
virtue  of  a  special  power  in  the  instrument  creating 
the  trust,  or  with  the  consent  of  all  parties  interested 
in  the  estate,  being  8ui  juris} 


Trustee  can- 
not delegate 
his  office. 


The  office  of  trustee  being  one  of  personal  confidence 
cannot  be  delegated.  Trustees,  who  take  on  them* 
selves  the  management  of  property  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  have  no  right  to  shift  their  duty  on  other 
persons,  and  if  they  do  so,  they  remain  subject  to 
responsibility  towards  their  cestui  qus  trust  for  whom 
they  have  undertaken  the  duty.* 


Delegation 
permitted 
where  there 
is  a  moral 
necessity  for 
it. 


But  trustees  and  executors  may  justify  their  adminis- 
tration  of  the  trust  fund  by  the  instrumentality  of 
others,  where  there  exists  a  moral  necessity  for  it. 
Necessity,  which  includes  the  regular  course  of  business^ 
will  exonerate.  Thus,  if  "  an  executor  living  in 
London,  is  to  pay  debts  in  Suffolk,  and  remits  money 
to  his  co-executor  to  pay  those  debts,  he  is  considered 
to  do  this  of  necessity^  he  could  not  transact  business 
without  trusting  some  person,  and  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  discharge  his  duty,  if  he  is  made 
responsible  when  he  remitted  money  to  a  person  to 
whom  he  would  have  himself  given  credit,  and  would, 
in  his  own  business  have  remitted  money  in  the  same 


way 


»8 


The  care  and 
diligence  re- 
quired of 
trustees  or 
executors. 


Trustees  or  executors  are  bound  to  take  the  same 
care  of  trust  property,  as  a  man  of  ordinary  caution 
would  take  of  his  own ;  and  if  they  have  done  so, 
they  will  not  be  liable  for  any  accidental  loss;  as 
for  instance,  by  a  robbery  of  the  property  while  in 


1  Manton  v.  Baillie,  2  Macq.  H. 
L.  Cas.  80  ;  Lewin  on  Tr.  204. 

*  Tumer  ▼.  Corruy,  5  Beav. 
517 ;  Bostoek  t.  Fk^er,  1  L.  R.. 


Ch.  26  ;  Saves  v.  ffickion,  80  Beay. 
136. 

'  Joy  ▼.  Campbell,  1  Sch.  &  Let 
341 ;  Clough  t.  Bond,  3  My.  &  Cr. 
497 ;  Exparte  Belehier  Amb.  219. 
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their  own  possession,^  or  by  a  robbery  or  loss,  whilst  in 
the  possession  of  others  with  whom  it  has  necessarily, 
i.e.y  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  been  intrusted.^ 

But  if  a  trustee  or  executor  permit  the  trust  fund 
to  remain  unnecessarily  in  the  hands  of  third  parties, 
as,  for  instance,  if  money  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
a  banker  more  than  a  year  after  the  testator's  death, 
and  after  the  debts,  <&c.,  have  been  paid ;'  or  if  he 
mix  trust  property  with  his  own,^  or  parts  with  his 
exclusive  control  over  the  fund,  by  associating  with 
himself  the  authority  of  another  person  ;*  or  if  the 
fand  be  left  to  the  entire  control  of  a  co*trustee,*  it 
will  be  at  his  risk.^ 

It  is  an  established  rule  that  trustees,  executors,  or  Xo  remunera- 
administrators,  or  others  standing  in  a  similar  situa^  ^*^°  allowed 

f  o  to  trustee. 

tion,  shall  have  no  allowance  for  their  care  and  trouble, 
and  this  proceeds  upon  the  well-known  principle  of 
equity,  that  a  trustee  shall  not  profit  by  his  trust* 
So  strict   is  this  rule,   that  although  a  trustee  or 
executor  may,  by  the  direction  of  the  author  of  the 
trusts,  have  carried  on  a  trade  or  business  at  a  great 
sacrifice  of  time,  he  will  be  allowed  nothing  as  com- 
pensation for  his  personal  trouble  or  loss  of  time.* 
And  a  solicitor,  who  is  a  trustee,  is  not  entitled  to  Solicitor  tms- 
charge  for  business  done  by  him  in  relation  to  the  ^^^for^^gu 
trust,  except  for  his  costs  out  of  pocket  only,  unless  out  of  pocket, 
there  is  a  provision  in  the  instrument  creating  the 
trust,  enabling  him  to  receive  remuneration  for  the 

^  MarUy  v.  Mcrley,  2  Ch.  Ca.  2.  660  ;  Lunkam  v.  Blundell,  27  L. 

'  Jones  ▼.   Lewit,  2  Yea.  240  ;  J.  (N.  S.)  Ch.  179  ;   MaUhewa  v. 

Swinfen  v.  Swinfen,  29  Beav.  211.  Brite,  6  Beav.  239  ;  Stat.  22  &  23 

*  Darke  v.Martyn^  1  Beav.  625.  Vict.  c.  85,  a.  81. 

*  lAxpUm  v.  White,  15  Ves.  432.  >  Robinton  v.  PeU,  2  L.  C.  219; 

*  Salway  v.  Salvay,  2  Ruaa.  &  ffamilton  v.  Wright,  9   CI.  k  F. 
My.  215.  111. 

*  Clouyh  V.  Bond,  8  My.  k  Cr.  *  Brocksopp  ▼.  Bama,  5  Madd. 
490.  90. 

'  CatOc  T.  Warland,  82  Beav. 
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transaction  of  such  business,^  and  even  where  a  solicitor 
is  appointed  executor,  and  is  to  be  ^^  at  liberty  to 
charge  for  professional  services,  he  can  only  charge 
for  services  strictly  professional,  and  not  for  matters 
which  an  executor  ought  to  have  done  without  the 
intervention  of  a  solicitor,  such  as  for  attendances  to 
pay  premiums  on  policies,  or  attending  at  the  bank  to 
make  transfers,"  Ac* 

Trustees  may  Although  trustees  or  executors  will  not  in  general 
r«»iie*com-  ^  entitled  to  any  allowance  for  their  trouble,  there  is 
peneation.  nothing  to  prevent  them  contracting  with  their  cestui 
qtie  trust,  to  receive  some  compensation  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  the  trust.  But  such  a  con- 
tract would  be  very  jealously  scrutinized  by  a  court  of 
equity,  and  if  there  be  any  appearance  of  unfairness, 
or  unconscionable  advantage  on  the  part  of  the  trustee, 
the  agreement  will  not  be  enforced.* 

Trustee  must  In  further  illustration  of  the  maxim  that  a  trustee 
^dvMtwre*"^  shall  not  make  a  profit  by  his  trust  may  be  mentioned 
of  his  trust,  thosc  cascs  where  one,  in  a  fiduciary  position,  uses  that 
position  as  a  means  of  obtaining  any  profit  or  advan- 
tage which  he  would  not  otherwise  obtain.  It  was  upon 
this  principle  that  Lord  Eldon  once  directed  an  inquiry 
whether  the  liberty  of  sporting  over  the  trust  estate 
could  be  let  for  the  benefit  of  the  cestui  que  trust,  and 
if  not,  he  thought  the  game  should  belong  to  the  heir ; 
the  trustee  might  appoint  a  gamekeeper,  if  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  the  game,  but  not  to  keep  up  a 
mere  establishment  of  pleasure.^ 

K  trustees  or  executors  buy  up  any  debt  or  encum- 
brance to  which  the  trust  estate  is  liable,  for  a  less 

^  BrougkUm  ▼.  BroughUm,  5  De  '  AyUffe  ▼.  Murray,  2  Atk.  58. 

O.  M.  k  O.  160.  «  Wd>b  v.  SaH  of  Skaftahwry, 

*  Harbin  ▼.  Darlni,  28  Beav.  7  Ves.  480-488. 
825. 
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sum  than  is  actually  due  thereon,  they  will  not  he  Trustee  buy- 
aUowed  to  take  the  henefit  to  themselves,  hut  the  ^f hlSii'if ^n 
creditors  or  legatees,  or  other  cestui  que  trust  shall  charge  only 
have  the  advantage  of  it.^  ^^*  ^^  «*^"- 

Again,  if  a  trustee  or  executor  use  the  fund  com-  Tnutee  trad- 
mitted  to  his  care  in  buying  and  selling  land,  or  in  ^^^^^^ust"*^ 
stock  speculations,  or  lay  out  the  trust-money  in  a  account  for 
commercial  adventure,  as  in  fitting  out  a  vessel  for  a  P™^*^ 
voyage,   or  if  he  employ  it  in  business,  in  all  these 
cases,  while  the  executor  or  trustee  is  liable  for  all 
losses,  the  cestui  que  trust  may  insist  either  on  having 
the  trust  fund  replaced  with  interest,  or  on  having  the 
profits  made  by  the  trust  funds  so  employed.^ 

So,  likewise,  a  person  standing  in  a  fiduciary  relation  Cannot  renew 
towards  another,  will  not  be  allowed  to  benefit  by  his  own  name? 
trust,  by  obtaining  a  renewal  of  a  lease  in  his  own 
name,  but  will  be  deemed  in  equity  to  be  a  trustee  for 
those  interested  in  the  original  term,*  nor  will  a  trustee.  Or  purchwe 
as  a  general  rule,  be  permitted  to  purchase  the  trust  *'^*^^*®- 
estate  from  his  cestui  que  trust} 

The  foregoing  principles  apply  to  agents,*  guard-  Same  prin- 
ians,*  partners,^  directors  of  companies,®  and  generally,  ^^^^^^  ^ 
to  all  persons  clothed  with  a  fiduciary  character." 

If,  however,  a  person  does  not  expressly  fill  any  Constructive 
fiduciary  character,  as  that  of  trustee  or  executor,  ^^■*®®- 
but  is  merely  a  constructive  trustee,  from  having  em- 
ployed the  money  of  another  in  a  trade  or  business, 

»  PwiUy  V.   QioUier,   4  Drew,  *  Fox  ▼.  Maehreth,  XL.  C.  104. 

184,  2  De  G.  &  Jo.  327;  Fotbrooke  '  Morret  ▼.  Fcuke,  2  Atk.  54. 

▼.  Balguy,  1  My.  &  K,  226.  •  Powell  v.  QUntr,  8  P.  W.  25. 

•  Docker  v.  Somes,  2  My.  &  K.  '   Wedderbum  v.    Wedderhnnif 

655  ;  Townend  v.  Townend,  1  Qiff.  4  My.  &  Cr.  41. 

201  ;  WUliU  ▼.  Blandford,  1  Hare,  "  Qt.  Luxembourg  Rail.  Co,  ▼. 

253.  Magnay,  25  Bear.  586. 

'  Ketch  ▼.  Sandford^  1  L.  C.  •     *  Docker  ▼.  Simee,  2  My.  &  K. 

89.  665;i^o<<erT.if'irtnnon,5ar.510. 
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although  he  must  account  for  the  profits  of  the  money 
he  employed,  he  will  have  an  allowance  made  to  him 
for  his  loss  of  time  and  for  his  skill  and  trouble.^ 

One  trustee  In  TowTiUy  V.  Sherbome^  the  extent  of  the  re- 
bh  c^truJtolB.  sponsibility  of  one  trustee  for  the  acts  or  defaults  of 
his  co-trustee  was  first  discussed.  A.,  B.,  C,  and  D., 
were  trustees  of  some  leasehold  premises.  A.  and  B. 
collected  the  rei^ts  during  the  first  year  and  a  half, 
and  signed  acquittances ^  but  from  that  period  the 
rents  were  uniformly  received  by  an  assign  of  C.  The 
liability  of  A.  and  B.  during  the  first  year  and  a  half 
was  uudisputed,  but  the  question  was  raised  whether 
they  were  not  also  chargeable  with  the  rents  which 
liad  accrued  subsequently,  but  had  never  come  to  their 
liands  ?  After  much  consideration,  the  judges  decided 
— That  where  lands  or  leases  were  conveyed  to  two  or 
more  upon  trust,  and  one  of  them  receives  all  or  the 
most  part  of  the  profits,  and  after  dieth  or  decayeth 
in  his  estate,  his  co-trustee  shall  not  be  charged  or 
be  compelled  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  answer  for 
Unless  in  case  the  receipts  of  him  so  dying  or  decayed,  unless  some 
™iLTndu«.  practice,  fraud,  or  evU-dealing  appears  to  have  been 
in  them,  to  prejudice  the  trust,  for  they  being  by  law 
joint-tenants,  or  tenants  in  common,  every  one  by 
law  may  receive  either  all  or  as  much  of  the  profits  as 
lie  can  come  by ;  it  is  no  breach  of  trust  to  permit  one 
of  the  trustees  to  receive  all,  or  the  most  part  of  the 
profits,  it  falling  out  many  times  that  some  of  the 
trustees  live  far  from  the  lands,  and  are  put  in  trust 
out  of  other  respects  than  to  be  troubled  with  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  profits.  And  it  was  also  resolved  that  if, 
upon  the  proofs  of  circumstances,  the  court  should  be 
satisfied  that  there  had  been  any  dolus  nudus,  or  any 
evil  practice,  fraud,  or  ill  intent  in  him  that  per- 
mitted his  companion  to  receive  the  whole  profits,  he 

1  Brawn  v.  LiU4)n,  1  P.  W.  140;         •  2  L.  C.  778. 
Brown  ▼.  De  ToiUi,  Jac.  284. 
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should  be  charged  though  he  received  nothing.^  It  Trustee  not 
was  also  decided  in  Townley  v.  Sherborne^  that  if  a  !^^^®  '^j:  i^- 
truBtee  joined  with  his  co-trustees  in  signing  receipts^  m  receipu. 
he  was  liable,  even  though  he  had  received  nothing ; 
but  in  later  times  the  rule  has  been  established  that  a 
trustee  who  joins  in  a  receipt  for  conformity,  but 
without  receiving,  shall  not,  by  that  circumstance 
alone,  be  rendered  liable  for  a  misapplication  by  the 
trustee  who  receives,  for  ^^  it  seems  to  be  substantial 
injustice  to  decree  a  man  to  answer  for  money  which 
he  did  not  receive,  at  the  same  time  that  the  charge 
upon  him,  by  his  joining  in  the  receipts,  is  but 
notional."^  Where  the  administration  of  the  trust  is 
vested  in  co-trustees,  a  receipt  for  money  paid  to  the 
account  of  the  trust  must  be  authenticated  by  the 
signature  of  all  the  trustees  in  this  their  joint  capacity, 
and  it  would  be  tyranny  to  punish  a  trustee  for  an 
act,  which  the  very  nature  of  his  office  will  not  permit 
him  to  decline.* 

At  law,  where  trustees  join  in  a  receipt,  jr^nwzei  onus  on  tru«- 
facie  all  are  to  be  considered  as  having  received  the  *f«  *?  P"!^,® 

T\       •     »  i»i»i      that  he  did 

money.     But  it  is  competent  to  a  trustee,  and,  if  he  not  actually 
means  to  exonerate  himself  from  that  inference,  it  is  rec«i^«' 
necessary  for  him  to  show  that  the  money  acknow- 
ledged to   have  been   received  by  all,  was   in  fact 
received  by  one,  and  the  other  joined  only  for  con- 
formity.* 

Though  a  trustee  is  safe  if  he  does  no  more  than  Trustee  join- 
authorise  the  receipt  and  retainer  of  the  money  by  ^fp^j^usTnot 
his  co-trustee,  yet  he  will  not  be  justified  in  allowing  permit  the 
the  money  to  remain  in  his  hands  for  a  longer  period  SJ**5w  Unda 
than  the  circumstances  of  the  case  reasonably  require.^  of  a  co-trustee. 

1  MueBow  V.  F%dler,  Jac.  198  ;  •  Briet  v.  SiohtB,  11  Ves.  319  ; 

Booth  V.  BooHi,  1  Beav.  125.  Thompton  v.  Finch,  8  De  0.  M. 

3  FelUnet  v.  Mitchell,  1  P.  W.  &  G.  560  ;   Walker  y.  Symondi, 

81 ;  In  re  Fryer,  8  K.  &  J.  817.  3  Swanst  1 ;  Hanbury  y.    Kirk- 

>  Lewin,  215.  land,  3  Sim.  265. 

*  Brice  y.  Stokes,  2  L.  C.  785. 
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Co-executora       Co-executoTs,  like  co-trustees,  are  generally  answer- 
aaswerabie  for  q}j;Iq  qq^q}^  {q^  ^is  own  acts  onlv,  and  not  for  the  acts 

their  own  acta  '  i      Tk        •  i»  • 

only.  of  any  co-executor.      But  m  respect  of  receipts,  the 

case  of  co-executors  is  materially  different  from  that 
Difference  of  co-trustees,  and  this  difference  arises  not  from  any 
trustees  Md  Principle,  but  from  the  different  powers  with  which 
co-executors,  co-trustees  and  co-executors  are  respectively  invested 
by  the  law,  so  that  a  particular  circumstance  which 
would  afford  a  presumption  of  the  performance  of  an 
act  involving  responsibility  in  the  case  of  an  executor, 
would  not  afford  any  presumption  thereof,  in  the  case 
of  a  trustee.  An  executor  has,  independently  of  his 
co-executor,  a  full  and  absolute  control  over  the  per- 
sonal assets  of  the  testator,  and  is  competent  to  give 
valid  discharges  by  his  own  separate  act,  K,  therefore, 
Executor  join-  an  executor  join  with  a  co-executor  in  a  receipt,  he 
pmS/aci6^*  does  an  unnecessary  and  voluntary  act,  and  will  there- 
liable,  fore  be  answerable  for  the  application  of  the  fund.* 
In  Westley  v.  Clarke^  this  general  rule  was  thus 
modified.  T.,  one  of  three  executors,  had  called  in  a 
sum  of  money,  secured  by  a  mortgage  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  received  the  amount,  and  afterwards^  but  the 
same  day,  sent  round  his  clerk  to  his  co-executors, 
with  a  particular  request  that  they  would  execute  the 
assignment  and  sign  the  receipt,  which  they  accord- 
ingly did.  T.  afterwards  became  bankrupt,  and  the 
money  was  lost,  and  thereupon  a  biU  was  filed  to  charge 
the  co-executors.  Lord  Northington  said, — "  If  it 
plainly  appears  that  only  one  executor  received  and 
discharged  the  estate  indebted,  and  assigned  the 
security,  and  the  others  joined  afterwards  without  any 
reason  and  without  being  in  a  capacity  to  control  the 
act  of  their  co-executor,  either  before  or  after  the  act 
was  done,  what  grounds  has  any  court  of  conscience  to 
charge  him?  The  only  act  that  affected  the  assets 
was  the  first  that  discharged  the  debt"     His  Lord- 

^  WilUamB  ▼.  Nixxm,  2  Beav.  >  Briu  ▼.  StoktM,  11  Yes.  319. 

472.  *  I  Eden.  857. 
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ship  was  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  co-executors 
were  not  liable  for  the  misapplication  by  the  co- 
executor.  The  role,  as  now  recognised,  is  best  ex-  True  rule  aa 
plained  by  Lord  Redesdale  in  J&y  v.  Cawpfc///— ^ '«*^"P**- 
"  The  distinction,"  he  observes,  "  seems  to  be  this, 
with  respect  to  mere  signing ;  that  if  the  receipt  be 
given  for  the  purpose  of  mere  form,  then  the  signing 
^vill  not  charge  the  person  not  receiving ;  but  if  it  be 
given  under  circumstances  purporting  that  the  money, 
though  not  actually  received  by  both  executors,  was 
under  the  control  of  both,  such  a  receipt  shall  charge ; 
and  the  true  question  in  all  these  cases  seems  to  have 
been  whether  the  money  was  under  the  control  of  both 
executors.' 

An  express  clause  is  usually  inserted  in  trust-deeds,  indemnity 
that  one  trustee  shall  not  be  answerable  for  the®*"*®*' 
receipts,  acts,  or  defaults,  of  his  co-trustees.  But 
equity  infuses  such  a  proviso  into  every  trust-deed/ 
and  a  person  can  have  no  better  right  from  the  ex- 
pression of  that  which,  if  not  expressed,  has  been 
virtually  implied.^  And  now,  by  Lord  Bt  Leonard's 
act,'  every  instrument  creating  a  trust  shall  be  deemed 
to  contain  the  usual  indeninity  and  re-imbursement 
clauses,  and  therefore,  in  future,  the  express  introduc- 
tion of  them  into  deeds  and  wills  may  be  safely  dis- 
pensed with. 

As  to  the  value  and  effect  of  an  indemnity  clause,  TTt^Hiu  v. 
the  case  of  WiUdns  v.  Hogg  •  is  in  point      There,  a  ^^' 
testatrix,  by  her  will  in  1854,  after  appointing  three 
trustees,  declared  each  trustee  should  be  answerable 
only  for  losses  arising  from  his  own  default,  and  not 
for  involuntary  acts,  or  for  the  acts  or  defaults  of  his 

*  1  Sch.  &  Lef.  841.  *  WwrraU  v.  Harford,  8  Vee.  8  ; 

*  Walker  v.  Symond$,  3  Swanst.  1 ;   Rehdtn  v.  Wedey,  29  Beav.  218. 
Hovts  ▼.  Btakeman,  4  Vee.  608.  »  22  &  23  Vict.,  c.  85,  8.  81. 

»  Dawon  v.  Clarke,  18  Vea.  264.  •  8  Jur.  N.  S.  25;  8  Giff.  116. 
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co-trnstees ;  and  particularly  that  any  trustee  who 
should  pay  over  to  his  co-trustee,  or  should  do  or 
concur  in  any  act  enabling  his  co-trustee  to  receive 
any  moneys  for  the  general  purposes  of  her  will,  should 
not  be  obliged  to  see  to  the  due  application  thereof,  nor 
should  such  trustee  be  subsequently  rendered  re- 
sponsible by  any  express  notice  or  intimation  of  the 
actual  misapplication  of  the  same  moneys.  The  three 
trustees  joined  in  signing  and  giving  receipts  to  two 
insurance  companies  for  the  two  sums  of  money  paid 
by  them,  but  two  of  the  trustees  permitted  their  co- 
trustee to  obtain  the  money  without  ascertaining 
whether  he  had  invested  it.  That  trustee  having  mis- 
applied the  money,  a  bill  was  filed  for  the  purpose  of 
making  his  co-trustees  personally  liable.  Lord  West- 
bury,  C,  held  that  they  were  not  liable.  His  lordship 
said, — "  This  clause  excluded  the  possibility  of  any 
liability  except  for  actual  misappropriation.  There 
were  three  modes  in  which  a  trustee  would  become 
liable  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  law, — first, 
where  being  the  recipient,  he  hands  over  the  money 
without  securing  its  due  application  ;  secondly,  where 
he  allows  a  co-trustee  to  receive  money  without  making 
due  inquiry  as  to  his  dealing  with  it;  and  thirdly, 
where  he  becomes  aware  of  a  breach  of  trust,  either 
committed  or  meditated,  and  abstains  from  taking  the 
needful  steps  to  obtain  restitution  or  redress.  The 
framer  of  the  clause  under  examination  knew  these 
three  rules,  and  used  words  sufficient  to  meet  all  these 
cases.  There  remained,  therefore,  only  personal  mis- 
conduct, in  respect  of  which  a  trustee,  acting  under 
this  will,  would  be  responsible.  He  would  still  be 
answerable  for  collusion  if  he  handed  over  trust  money 
to  his  co-trustee,  with  reasonable  ground  for  believing, 
or  suspicion,  that  that  trustee  would  commit  a  breach 
of  trust ;  but  no  such  case  as  this  was  made  by  the  bilL** 

The  two  primary  duties  of  a  trustee  are,  first,  to 
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carry  out  the  directions  of  the  person  creating  the  Duties  of 
trust,  and  secondly,  to  place  the  trust  property  in  a  ^"■*«e»- 
state  of  security. 

Thus,  if  a  trust  fund  be  an  equitable  interest,  of  Reduction 
which  the  legal  estate  cannot  be  at  present  transferred  *?***  posses- 
to  an  encumbrancer,  it  is  his  duty  to  lose  no  time  in 
giving  notice  of  his  own  interest  to  the  person  in  whom 
the  legal  interest  is  vested ;  for,  otherwise,  he  who 
created  the  trust  might  encumber  the  interest  he  has 
settled,  in  favour  of  a  purchaser  without  notice,  who, 
by  first  giving  notice  to  the  legal  holder,  might  gain 
a  priority.^ 

If  the  trust  fund  be  a  chose  in  action,  as  a  debt  choses  in 
which  may  be  reduced  into  possession,  it  is  the  trustee^s  *<^^<>°- 
duty  to  be  active  in  getting  it  in,  and  any  unnecessary 
delay  in  this  respect  will  be  at  his  own  personal  risk.* 

An  executor  is  not  to  allow  the  assets  of  the  testator  Personal  secu- 
to  remain  outstanding  upon  personal  security,  though  "*y- 
the  debt  was  a  loan  by  the  testator  himself  on  what  he 
deemed  an  eligible   investment.'    Where   the   trust  Investment. 
money  cannot  be  applied,  either  immediately  or  by  a 
short  day,  to  the  purposes  of  the  trust,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  trustee  to  make  the  fund  productive  to  the  cestui 
que  trusty   by  the  investment  of  it  on  some  proper 
security.     The  trustee  is  not  justified  in  lending  on 
personal  security,  however  good,*  unless  expressly  em- 
powered to  do  so  by  the  instrument  creating  the  trust.* 

In  the  absence  of  any  express  power  created  by  the  Investment 
settlement,  and  independently  of  any  power  which  may  I^  ^cent^cTn- 
be  given  by  any  statute  for  the  time  being  in  force,  sola. 

I  Jcbcxib  V.  LaeoM^  1  Beav.  436.  ^  Qravtz  v.  SHrahan^  8  De  G.  M. 

*  Qrwt  V.  Prict,  26  Beav.  103.  h  O.  291. 

>  Paddan  v.  jRiehardaon,  7  De  *  Paddon  v.  Richardson,  7  De 

O.  M.  k  Q.  563  ;  Oaugh  v.  Bond,  G.  M.  &  G.  668. 
8  My.  &  Cr.  496 


c.  145. 
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trastees,  ezecutorB,  or  administrators,  should  invest  in 
one  of  the  Grovernment  or  Bank  annuities.^ 

22  k  28  Vict.,  By  Lord  St  Leonard's  Act,  22  &  23  Vict.,  c.  35,  s. 
East  lifdia  *^^9  trostees,  executors,  and  administrators,  where  not 
stock.  expressly  forbidden  by  the  instrument  creating  the 

trust,  are  authorised  to  invest  trust  funds  in  the  stock 
of  the  Bank  of  England  or  Ireland,  or  in  East  India 
Stock.2 

23  &  24  Vict,  By  stat  23  &  24  Vict.,  c.  145,  s.  25,  it  is  enacted 
that  trustees  having  trust  money  in  their  hands  which 
it  is  their  duty  to  invest  at  interest,  shall  be  at  liberty, 
at  their  discretion,  to  invest  the  same  in  any  of  the 
parliamentary  stocks  or  public  fundb*,  or  in  Govern- 
ment securities,  and  such  trustees  shall  also  be  at 
liberty,  at  their  discretion,  to  call  in  any  trust  funds 
invested  in  any  other  securities  than  as  aforesaid,  and 
to  invest  the  same  on  any  such  securities  as  aforesaid 
(except  in  the  Three  per  Cent.  Consolidated  Bank 
Annuities),  and  no  such  change  of  investment  as 
aforesaid  shall  be  made  where  there  is  a  person  under 
no  disability  entitled  in  possession  to  receive  the  in- 
come of  the  trust-fund  for  his  life,  or  for  a  term  of 
years  determinable  with  his  life,  or  for  any  greater 
estate,  without  the  consent,  in  vrriting,  of  such 
person. 


so 


&  31  Vict,     And  by  stat  30  &  31  Vict,  c.  132,  s,  2,  it  is  enacted 
^'  ^^^'  that,  except  where  expressly  forbidden  by  the  instru- 

ment creating  the  trust,  "  it  shall  be  lawful  for  every 
trustee,  executor,  or  administrator,  to  invest  any  trust 
fund  in  his  possession  or  under  his  control  in  any 

^  Baud  ▼.  F<mkll,  7  De  G.  M.  of  inveetment  to  East  India  Stocka 

ft  a.  628.  created  after  the  date  of  22  &  23 

«  See  23.&  24  Vict,  c.  88,  a.  12.  Vict,  c.  86  ;  and  34  &  85  Vict, 

General  owier  under  this  act,  dated  c.   27,   aa  to   Debenture  Stock. 

iBt  Feb.  1861 ;  80  &  81  Vict,  c.  Lewin  on  TruatB,  262. 
182, 8. 1,  which  extends  the  power 
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BecniitieSy  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  guaranteed 
by  Parliament." 

As  a  general  rule,  where  a  testator  subjects  the  Convenion  of 
residue  of  his  personal  estate  to  a  series  of  limitations  *«"nm^e 

_.  "^  -  .  -  .  and  reTonion- 

directly  or  by  way  of  trust,  without  any  particular  ary  property. 
directions  as  to  the  investment  or  mode  of  enjojrment, 
there,  in  the  absence  of  indications  of  a  contrary  in- 
tention, such  part  of  the  residue  as  may  be  wearing 
out  (such  as  leaseholds),  must  be  converted,  and  put 
in  such  a  state  of  investment  as  to  be  securely  avail- 
able for  all  persons  interested  in  it.  And  if  the  resi- 
due comprises  property  of  a  reversionary  nature,  that 
also  must  be  converted.  The  one  rule  protects  the 
remainder-man^  the  other  protects  the  tenant  for 
life.^ 

When  trustees  or  executors  were  directed  by  the  Truatees  or- 
will  to  convert  the  testator's  property,  and  invest  it  ^g^ck  w'^i!^* 
in  Gk)vernment  or  real  securities,  and  neglected  to  do  real  aecuritiea. 
either,  it  was  for  a  long  time  a  question  whether  they 
should  be  answerable  for  the  principal  money  with 
interest ;  or  the  amount  of  stock  which  might  have 
been  purchased  at  the  period  when  the  conversion 
should  have  been  made,  with  subsequent  dividends, 
at  the  option  of  the  cestui  que  trusty  or  whether  they 
should  be  charged  with  the  amount  of  principal  and 
interest  only,  without  an  option  to  the  cestui  que  trust 
of  taking  the  stock  and  dividends.  It  has  now  been 
decided  that  the  trustee  is  answerable  only  for  the 
principal  money  and  interest^  and  that  the  cestui  que 
trust  has  no  option  of  taking  the  stock  and  dividends. 
The  principle  upon  which  the  court  proceeds,  is  that 
the  trustee  is  liable  only  for  not  having  done  what  it 
was  his  duty  to  have  done,  and  the  measure  of  his 
responsibility  is  that  which  the  cestui  que  trust  must 

^  2  Sp.  i%  552,  557  ;  BoU  ▼.  Hoopevt  5  De  G.  M.  &  Q.  838. 

I 
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have  been  entitled  to  in  whatever  mode  tliat  duty  was 
perfonned,* 

Remedies  of        I^to  whose  hands  the  estate  may  be  followed. 

cettuique  If  the  alienee  be  a  volunteer,  then  the  estate  may 

of  If  brtwh  of  be  followed  into  his  hands  whether  he  had  notice  of 

*^"^  the  trust  or  not,*  and  if  the  alienee  be  a  purchaser  of 

the  estate,  even  for  valuable  consideration,  but  with 

notice,  the  same  rule  applies.'    If  on  the  contrary  a 

bond  fide  purchaser  for  valuable  consideration,  having 

the  legal  estate,  have  not  notice,  his  title,  even  in 

equity,  cannot  be  impeached,  and  he  takes  the  land 

freed  from  the  trust.* 

PurchMer  If  the  purchaser  have  no  notice  of  the  trust  at  the 

^nnot ^protect  ^™®  ^^  ^'^  puTchasc,  but  afterwards  discovers  the 

himself  by      trust,  and  obtain  a  conveyance  from  the  trustee,  he 

fegja°Mtate  *  cauuot  prot-cct  himself  by  taking  shelter  under  the 

from  an  ex-     legal  estate ;   for  this  is  not  like  getting  in  a  first 

^™"  mortgage,  which  the  first  mortgagee  has  a  right  to 

transfer  to  whomsoever  he  will,'  but  here  notice  of  the 

trust  converts  the  purchaser  into  a  trustee,  and  he 

must  not,  to  get  a  plank  to  save  himself,  be  party  to 

a  breach  of  trust* 

Breach  of  The  debt  created  by  a  breach  of  trust  is  regarded 

i'^^mpiT*^  only  as  a  simple  contract  debt,  both  at  law  and  in 
contract  debt  equity,  even  where  the  trust  arises  under  a  deed 
executed  by  the  trustees,  unless  the  trustee  who  com- 
mitted such  breach  of  trust  has  acknowledged  the  debt 
under  seal.^  But  the  mere  acceptlance  by  deed  of  the 
trust  will  not  create  a  specialty,  unless  there  be  a 
covenant,  express  or  implied,  for  payment  of  the  trust 

1  iSoMfiiony.  i2o6tn«<Mi|  1  Do (}.  Ja  568;  Jonn  v. PowU9,  8  VLy,k 

H.  &Q.  247.  K.  581';  PUcher  t.  HawUnffS,  20 

'  Snurgeony.  Collier,  1  Eden. 55.  W.  R.  281. 

^Wiggv.  Wigg,  1  Atk.  882;  ^  Batei  v,  Johmon,  JohnB,y90i. 

Kennedy  v.  Daly,  1  Sch.  k  Lef.  *  Carter  v.  Carter,  8  K^iA  J. 

855  ;  Danieli  ▼.  Davuon,  16  Ves.  617  ;  SharpUi  v.  Adanu,  82  Beav. 

249.  218 ;  Lewin,  616. 

«  Thcmdike  v.  Hunt,  8  De  0.  &  'St.  1285, 1286 ;  2  Sp.  986. 
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fund.^  But  since  the  act  (32  &  33  Vic,  c.  46)  abolish- 
ing the  priority  of  specialty  creditors  in  the  administra- 
tion of  estates  of  persons  dying  after  the  1st  day  of 
January  1870,  the  distinction  is  likely  to  become  of 
little  importance. 

K  the  trust  estate  has  been  tortiously  disposed  of  Right  of  foi- 
by  the  trustee,  the  cestui  que  trust  may  attach  and  p^J^^j^to 
follow  the  property  that  has  been  substituted  in  the  ^^^^^  tte 
place  of  the  trust  estate,  so  long  as  the  metamorphoses  been  con- 
can  be  traced.*  Terted. 

Money,  notes,  and  bills  may  be  followed  by  the  When  money, 
rightful  owner,  where  they  have  not  been  circulated  may\^oi- 
or  negotiated,  or  the  person  to  whom  they  so  passed,  lowed. 
had  express  notice  of  the  trust,'  and  the  only  difference 
to  be  taken,  between  money  on  the  one  hand,  and 
notes  and  bills  on  the  other,  is  that  money  is  not 
earmarked,  and  therefore  cannot  be  traced,  except 
under  particular  circumstances;  but  notes  and  bills, 
from  carrying  a  number  or  date,  can  in  general  be 
identified  by  the  owner  without  difficulty.* 

In  laying  out  trust-monies,  a  trustee  must  be  Trustee  must 
careful  to  keep  his  own  property  separate  from  the  J^ou^ts^** 
trust  fund ;  for  if  he  mix  them,  the  cestui  que  trust 
will  be  held  entitled  to  every  portion  of  the  blended 
property  which  the  trustee  cannot  prove  to  be  his  own.* 
It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule,  that  if  a  trustee  be  interest  pay- 
guilty  of  any  unreasonable  delay  in  investing  or  ^^^^j.^^^"^** 
transferring  the  fund,  he  will  be  answerable  to  the 
cestui  que  trust  for  interest  during  the  period  of  his 
laches.^ 

*  /Moetofi  V.  ffarwood,  L.  R  8*  "•  Vemey  v.  Carding,  cited  Joy 
Cli.  225 ;  Holland  v,  BoUand,  L.  v.  Campbell,  1  Sch.  &  Lei.  845. 
H.  4  Ch.  449.  «  Lewin,  647 ;  Ford  ▼.  ffaphtm, 

*  Lewin,  645  ;  Frith  v.  Cart-  1  Salk.  288. 

{and,  2  Hem.  ft  M.  417;  Emut  ^  Luptonv.  WhiU,  15  768.  432; 

r.  Oraytddl,  2  De  Q.F.  ft  J.  175;      ifaMm  v.  Ifor^,  84  Beav.  471, 475. 
ffopperv.Conjfen^  L.  R.  2  Eq.  549.         *Staffordy.Pidd<m,2SBea,v,dS6, 
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When  extra 

interest 

chaiged. 


It  is  not  easy  to  define  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  court  will  charge  executors  and  trustees 
with  more  than  four  per  cent.,  or  with  compound 
interest.  The  rules  on  this  subjeot  may  be  thus  stated. 
The  court  will  charge  more  than  four  per  cent,  upon 
balances  in  the  hands  of  a  trustee  ^ : — 


(1.)  Where  he  ought  to  have  received  more,  as  where 
he  had  improperly  called  in  a  mortgage  carrying  five 
per  cent. 

(2.)  Where  he  had  actually  received  more  than  four 
per  cent. 

(3.)  Where  he  must  be  presumed  to  have  received 
more,  as  if  he  had  traded  with  the  money,  in  which 
case  the  cestui  que  trust  has  it  at  his  option  to  take 
the  profits  actually  obtained.^ 

(4.)  Where  the  trustee  is  guilty  of  direct  breaches 
of  trust,  or  gross  misconduct' 


Acquiescence,      The  remedy  of  a  cestui  que  trust  against  his  trustee 
*®'  for  breach  of  trust  of  any  sort,  may  be  barred  by  the 

concurrence  of  the  cestui  qv£  trusty  and  his  acquiescence, 

or  by  his  executing  a  release.^ 

PerBons  under     Persous  uudcr  disability,  as  married  women,*  or 

diaability.       infants,*  who  have  concurred  in  a  breach  of  trust, 

may  nevertheless  proceed  against  the  trustees,  except 

where  they  have  by  their  own  fraud  induced  the 


^  AU.-Oen,  V.  Alfnrd,  i  De  Q. 
VLkOt.  851 ;  Penny  v.  Aviton,  8 
Jur.  N.  S.  62. 

*  J(me$  y.  PoxaU,  15  Beav.  892. 

•  Mayor  of  Berwick  v.  Murray, 
7  De  G.  M.  &  G.  519 ;  Townend  r, 
Townend,  1  Giff.  212. 


*  Briee  v.  Stoles,  2  L.  C.  785 ; 
Harden  ▼.  Parsons,  Eden.  145; 
BurroiDS  v.  Walls,  5  De  G.  M.  & 
G.  233 ;  Farrant  v.  Blanehford, 
1  De  G.  Jo.  &  Sm.  107,  119. 

»  Parkes  r.  White,  11  Ves.  221. 

•  Wilkinson  v.  Parry,  4  Ruaa. 
276. 
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trnstees  to  deviate  from  the  proper  performance  ^  of 
their  duties.* 

A  cestui  que  trust  msjj  by  a  release  or  confirmation,  Release  or 
prevent  himself   from    taking  proceedings  against  ~^^™^®"' 
trustees  for  a  breach  of  trust,*  but  neither  will  be 
binding  on  him  unless  he  had  afrdl  knowledge  of  the 
facts  of  the  case.' 

A  trustee  is  entitled  to  have  his  accounts  examined  Settlement 
and  to  have  a  settlement  of  them.  If  the  cestui  que  °^  **^*^** 
trusty  being  sui  Juris,  is  satisfied  that  nothing  more 
is  due  to  him,  he  ought  to  close  the  account,  and  give 
an  acknowledgment  equivalent  to  a  release.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  cestui  que  trust  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  accounts,  he  ought  to  have  the  accounts  taken. 
He  is  bound  to  adopt  one  of  these  two  courses ;  he  is 
not  at  liberty  to  keep  a  chancery  suit  hanging  for  an 
indefinite  time  over  the  head  of  the  trustee.^ 

>  Savage  ▼.  FoiUr,  9  Hod.  85;  *  Uoyd  v.  Atwood,  8  De  G.  & 

Wright  t.  Snowe,  2  De  O.  &  Sm.  Jo.  650  ;  Kay  r.  SmUh^  21  Beav. 

321 ;  In  re  Lush't  TrusU,   L.  R.  522 ;  Burrmu  y.  Walls,  5  De  G. 

4  Ch.  591.  H.  &  G.  264. 

•  French  v.  Bobson,  9  Ves.  108.  ♦  %  Sp.  46,  47,  921. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


DONATIONES  MORTIS  CAUSA. 


EaaentialB  oC.  It  IS  essential  to  a  valid  donatio  mortis  causd  that  it 
Must  be  made  should  be  made  ^^  in  such  a  state  of  illness  or  expecta- 
S  dStL*^^°  ^ion  of  death,  as  would  warrant  a  supposition  that  the 
gift  was  made  in  contemplation  of  that  event"  ^ 


On  condition 
to  be  absolute 
on  donor'a 
death* 
Revoked  by 
recovery  or 
reaomption. 


A  donatio  mortis  causd  must  be  made  on  the  condi- 
tion, expressed  or  implied,  that  the  gift  shall  be  abso- 
lute only  in  case  of  the  donor's  death,  and  shall,  there- 
fore be  revocable  during  his  life.^  And  if  the  donor 
recover  from  his  illness,  or  if  he  resume  the  possession 
of  the  gift,  it  will  be  defeated."  In  Stanilandy,  Wil- 
lottj"^  the  plaintiff,  being  possessed  of  shares  in  a  public 
company,  transferred,  when  in  a  state  of  extreme  ill- 
ness, the  shares  into  the  name  of  the  defendant ;  the 
plaintiff  having  recovered,  but  having  subsequently 
become  a  lunatic,  a  bill  was  filed  in  his  name  by  his 
committee  to  have  the  defendant  declared  a  trustee  of 
the  shares.  It  was  held  that  the  plaintiff  having  sur- 
vived the  sickness  during  which  the  transfer  was 
made,  the  gift  could  not  operate  as  a  donatio  mortis 
catisd;  and  it  appearing  that  the  defendant  had  re- 
ceived the  gift  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  it 


^  JBdwardt  v.  Janet,  1  My.  k  Cr. 
288 ;  Di^jfield  ▼.  Blwe»,  1  Bligh. 
N.  S.  530. 

'  Edwards  ▼•  /onei,  1  My.  &  Cr. 
288. 


»  Ward  V.  Turner,  1  L.  C.  816  ; 
Bunn  V.  Marhkam,  7  Taunt.  231, 
4  8  Mac.  &  G.  664. 
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was  to  be  absolute  only  in  the  event  of  the  plaintiff's 
death,  the  defendant  was  held  a  trustee  of  the  shares 
for  the  plaintiff. 

If  the  intention  be  expressed  in  writing,  but  no  de-  How  intootiun 
livery  takes  place,  even  though  the  document  be  signed  ^^^^^ 
by  the  donor,  it  will  be  ineffectual  as  a  donatio  mortis  ^  ,. 
ccmsdy  for,  in  fact,  it  is  a  legacy,  and  the  writing  will  eHentiai. 
be  held  a  testamentary  document,  and  therefore,  if 
not  attested  by  two  witnesses,  as  directed  by  the  Wills 
Act,^  it  will  be  void  as  a  testamentary  document.* 
But  it  may  be  good  as  a  declaration  of  trust.* 

If  the  gift  is  made  by  parol,  without  delivery  of  the 
article,  it  will  be  equally  ineffectual  whether  as  a  gift 
inter  vivoSj  or  as  a  donatio  mortis  causdy  or  as  a  testa- 
mentary disposition.* 

Donationes  mortis  causd  are  not  void  by  the  Wills 
Act.* 

If  a  donor  intends  to  make  a  testamentary  gift  which  imperfect 
turns  out  to  be  ineffectual,  it  will  not  be  supported  as^J^®"^*^ 
a  donatio  mortis  causd.  Thus  in  Mitchell  v.  Smithy^ 
A  put  into  the  hands  of  B.  certain  promissory  notes, 
saying,  "  1  give  you  these  notes."  A,  on  being  re- 
minded that  they  wanted  indorsement,  indorsed  them 
in  the  presence  of  a  witness  as  follows : — "  I  bequeath, 
pay  the  within  contents  to  B.  or  his  order  at  my  death." 
Turner,  L.  J.,  said,  that  the  indorsement  of  a  promis- 
sory note,  in  order  to  be  effectual,  must  be  such  as  to 
enable  the  indorsee  to  negotiate  the  note.  It  was 
clear,  however,  that  B.  was  not  intended  to  have  the 
power  of  doing  this  during  the  testator's  life.  The 
language  of  the  indorsement  and  the  evidence  showed 

»  1  Vict,  c.  26.  *  Tate  v.  HUbeH,  2  Ves.  Jr.  120. 

»  Biqden  v.  ValUer,  2  Vea.  Sr.  ■  1  Vict.c.  26;  Moore  v.Darton, 

258 ;  Tapley  ▼.  Kent,  1  Rob.  400.  4  De  Q.  &  Sm.  519. 

>  Morgan  v.  MaUaon,  L.  R.  10  «  12  W.  R.  941. 
£q.  475. 
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that  a  testamentary  disposition  was  intended,  and  as 
this  was  invalid,  B.  would  not  take. 

Ineffectual  So  also  if  the  donoF  intends  to  make  a  gift  inter 

gift  inter  WW*.  ^1^^^  which  is  ineffectual,  it  cannot  be  supported  as  a 
cbnatio  mortis  causd. 

In  Edwards  v.  Jones^^  the  obligee  of  a  bond,  five 

days  before  his  death,  signed  a  memorandum,  not 

under  seal,  which  was  endorsed  upon  the  bond,  and 

which  purported  to  be  an  assignment  of  the  bond 

without  consideration,  to  a  person  to  whom  the  bond 

was  at  the  same  time  delivered.     The  circumstances 

of  the  transaction  did  not  constitute,  in  the  opinion  of 

the  court,  a  donatio  mortis  causd.     It  was  also  held 

that  the  gift  was  incomplete,  and  as  it  was  without 

consideration,  the  court  could  not  give  effect  to  it. 

"  It  is  argued,"  said  the  learned  judge,  "that  the  bonds 

were  delivered  either  by  way  of  donatio  mortis  causd^ 

or  as  a  gift  inter  vivos.     Now,  in  order  to  be  good  as 

a  donatio  mortis  causd^  the  gift  must  have  been  made 

in  contemplation  of  death,  and  intended  to  take  effect 

An  attempt  to  only  after  the  donor's  death.    If  it  appeared,  however, 

vocabkyS*'  from  the  circumstances  of  the  transaction,  that  the 

i»t€rww»  can- donor  really  intended   to  make  an  immediate  and 

asaAmatoo     irrevocable  gift  of  the  bonds,  that  would  destroy  the 

morUtcausd,    title  of  the  party  who  claims  them  as  a  donatio  mortis 

causd. 

*'  In  the  present  case  the  transaction  is  in  writing, 
and  this  is  a  strong  circumstance  against  the  presump- 
tion of  its  being  a  donatio  mortis  causd.  Here  is  an 
instrument  purporting  to  be  a  regular  assignment 

KdonaHomor-  ^^^^^7  ^^  ^^  Same  form  as  where  the  purpose  is  abso- 
tif  causd  is  a  lutcly  and  at  once  to  pass  the  whole  interest  in  the 
f^oJ^t^™®*subject-matter.  A  party  making  a  donatio  mortis 
donor's  death,  causd  docs  uot  part  with  his  whole  interest,  save  only 

M  My.  &  Cr.  226. 
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in  a  certain  event ;  and  it  is  of  the  essence  of  the 
gift  that  it  shall  not  otherwise  take  effect.  Such  a 
gift  leaves  the  whole  title  in  the  donor,  unless  the 
event  occurs  which  is  to  divest  him.  Here,  however, 
there  is  an  actual  assignment  by  which  the  donor 
transfers  all  her  right,  title,  and  interest  to  her  niece. 
• 

"  The  transaction  being  inoperative  for  the  purpose 
of  transferring  the  bond  which  was  a  mere  chose  in 
action,  the  question  comes  to  be,  whether  the  mere 
handing  over  of  the  bond  would  constitute  a  good  gift 
inter  vivos.  This  is  a  purely  voluntary  gift,  and  can- 
not be  made  effectual  without  the  interposition  of  the 
court.  This  court  will  not  aid  a  volunteer  to  carry 
into  effect  an  imperfect  gift." 

If  a  personal  chattel  be  actually  given  by  the  donor  what  is  a 
himself  to  the  donee,  or  by  some  other  person  at  the  SJr^ry*"*^  ^^ 
donor's  request,  into  the  hands  of  the  donee,  or  to  rp^  ^^^^  ^^ 
8ome  other  person  as  trustee  or  agent  for  the  donee,  a  agent  for  him. 
good  delivery  is   constituted.      In    Farqukarson  v. 
Cave^  it  was  held  that  a  mere  delivery  to  an  agent,  agent 
in  the  character  of  an  agent  for  the  donor,  would 
amount  to  nothing;   it  must  be  a  delivery  to  the 
donee,  or  some  one  for  the  donee.^ 

Where  the  chattel  itself  has  not  been  delivered,  it  Delivery  of 
would  seem  that  the  delivery  of  some  means  of  obtain-  ^inrnVthe 
ing  it,  would  be  sufficient,  though  not  the  delivery  of  gift,  good. 
a  mere  symbol.'    In  Jones  v.  8elby^  the  delivery  of 
the  key  of  a  box  was  held  to  be  a  sufficient  donatio 
mortis  causd  of  its  contents.     In  Trimmer  v.  Danhy^ 
upon  the  death  of  a  testator,  ten  Austrian  bonds  were 
found,  amongst  other  securities,  in  a  box  at  his  house, 
with  the  following   endorsement: — "The   first  five. 

1  2  CoU.  Ch.  Ca.  367.  »   Ward  v.  Turner,  1  L.  C.  819; 

'  Moore  v.  Darton,  4  De  Q.  ft      Sndgrove  v.  Bailey,  3  Atk.  214. 
Sm.  617.  *  Prec.  in  Ch.  300. 

»  25  L.  J.  Ch.  424. 
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numbers  of  these  Aastrian  bonds  belong  to  and  are 
H.  D.'s  property,"  signed  by  the  testator.  H.  D.  was 
the  testator's  housekeeper,  and  the  key  of  the  box  was 
given  into  her  custody.  It  was  held,  that  as  there 
had  been  no  actual  transfer  or  delivery  into  the  hands 
of  H.  D.  the  bonds  still  remained  part  of  the  testator's 
assets ;  that  the  testator  gave  the  key  to  her  in  her 
character  of  housekeeper,  and  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
care  of  it  for  his  benefit;  that  the  testator  meant 
to  give  the  bonds  to  H.  D.;  that  the  bonds  were 
capable  of  being  transferred  By  hand;  and  that  in 
documents  of  this  nature  it  must  be  proved  that  there 
had  been  an  actual  transfer  of  the  interest,  and  every- 
thing must  be  done  which  is  capable  of  being  done  to 
effect  the  transfer.^ 


DoQor  must 
part  with  do- 
minion over 
the  gift. 


Not  only  must  possession  be  given  to  the  donee,  but 
the  donor  must  part  with  all  dominion  over  the  gift. 
Thus,  in  Hawkins  v.  Blewitt^  A.,  being  in  his  last 
illness,  ordered  a  box  containing  wearing  apparel  to 
be  carried  to  the  defendant's  house  to  be  delivered  to 
the  defendant,  giving  no  further  directions  respecting 
it.  On  the  next  day  the  defendant  brought  the  key 
of  the  box  to  A.,  who  desired  it  to  be  taken  back, 
saying,  he  should  want  a  pair  of  breeches  out  of  it. 
Held,  not  to  be  a  good  donatio  mortis  causd^  and  the 
learned  judge  said,  ^^  In  the  case  of  a  donatio  mortis 
causd  possession  must  be  immediately  given;  and 
also  in  parting  with  the  possession  it  is  necessary 
that  the  donor  should  part  with  the  dominion  over 
it  It  seems  rather  to  have  been  left  in  the  defend- 
ant's care  for  safe  custody,  and  was  so  considered 
by  herself." 


Chose  in 
action. 


If  the  thing  given  as  a  donatio  mortis  causd  be,  not 
a  chattel  in  possession,  but  a  chose  in  action,  delivery 


^  Pwodl  ▼.  HUUcar,  26  BeAV.  261. 


'  2  Eap.  663. 
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of  some  docnment  essential  to  the  recovery  of  the  chose 
in  action  is  sufficient.^ 

There  cannot,  it  seems,  be  a  good  donatio  mortis  what  may  be 
eausd  of  a  cheque  upon  a  banker.^     There  may  be  a  fy^  '^'" 
good  dofiatio  mortis  eausd  of  a  bond.*    The  delivery  cautd, 
of  the  mortgage  deeds  of  real  estate  will  constitute  a 
valid  donatio  mortis  eausd}    So  also  will  the  delivery 
of  a  promissory  note,  payable  to  order,  though  not 
indorsed.*     In  Moore  v.  Barton^  where,  on  a  loan, 
the  borrower  had  given  the  lender  a  receipt  in  the 
following  terms : — "  Received  of  Miss  D.  £600,  to 
bear  interest  at  five  per  cent^  per  annum,"  it  was  held 
that  a  delivery  of  the  receipt  to  an  agent  of  the 
borrower  by  the  creditor  on  her  deathbed,  stating  that 
she  wished  the  debt  to  be  cancelled,  was  a  good 
donatio  mortis  eatisd. 

A  good  donatio  mortis  eausd  partakes  partly  of  the  How  it  diffen 
character  of  a  gift  inter  vivos^  and  partly  of  that  of  a  ^^^  *  legacy. 
legacy.     It  diflFers  from  a  legacy  in  these  respects, — 
1.  It  takes  effect  sub,  modo  from  the  delivery  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  donor,  and  therefore  cannot  be  proved 
as  a  testamentary  act.     2.  It  requires  no  assent  or 
other  act  on  the  part  of  the  executor  or  administrator 
to  perfect  the  title  of  the  donee.     It  oiffers  from  a  How  it  differs 
gift  inter  vivos,  in  certain  respects,  in  which  it  re-  ^J^J^  ^.^^ 

•^  '  *  '  Xnt€T  V%V08. 

sembles  a  legacy.  1.  It  is  revocable  during  the 
donor's  lifetime.^  2.  It  may  be  made  to  the  donor's 
wife.®  3.  It  is  liable  to  the  debts  of  the  donor  on  a 
deficiency  of  assets.*    4.  It  is  subject  to  legacy  duty.^* 

1  Moort  V.  DarioTh,  4  De  Q.  &  ■  Veal  v.  Yeal,  27  Beav.  303. 

Sm.  519.  *  4  D.  a.  &  Sm.  517. 

»  Tate  V.  ffUbert,  4  Bro.  C.  C.  '  Smith  v.  Ccwcn,  cited  1  P.  W. 

286  ;  £ouU$  ▼.  MU,  4  De  O.  M.  406;    Janet  y.  Se&y,  Preo.   Ch. 

&  a.  249;  Beuntt  v.  Kaye,  L.  R.  6  800. 
£q.  198.  "  TcUe  v.  Zuthead,  Kay  658. 

*  Snelgrove  v.  Bailey,  8  Atk.  '  Smith  v.  Casen,  cited  1  P.  W. 

214  ;  Oardner  y.  Parker,  8  Mad.  406. 
184.  w  8  &  9  Vict.,  c  76  ;  1  Sp.  196 ; 

«  Dufield  y.  Slwes,  1  Bligh,  N.  St.  606  (a). 
S.  497. 
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LEGACIES. 


Suits  for  lega-  No  suit  wiU  lie  at  the  common  law  to  recover  legacies, 
equity  unkss  ^^^^^^  ^^®  cxecutor  has  assentcd  thereto.*  But  in 
executor  con-  cases  of  spccific  legacies  of  goods,  after  the  executor 
*®°*"'  has  assented  thereto,  the  property  vests  immediately 

in  the  legatee,  who  may  maintain  an  action  at  law  for 
the  recovery  thereof.^  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  the 
Reasons.  reason  why  it  is  inexpedient  that  courts  of  law  should 
have  jurisdiction  over  legacies.  Courts  of  law  cannot 
impose  such  terms  as  justice  may  require,  which  a 
court  of  equity  can,  upon  the  parties  recovering  those 
legacies ;  so  that,  for  instance,  a  suit  might  be  main- 
tained by  a  husband,  for  a  legacy  given  to  his  wife, 
without  making  any  provision  for  her,  or  for  her 
family ;  whereas,  a  court  of  equity  would  require  such 
a  provision  to  be  made.* 


Equity  juris-  Where  the  bequest  of  a  legacy  involves  the  execu- 
exduSve.  tion  of  a  trust,  express  or  implied,  or  the  legacy  is 
charged  on  land,  or  the  other  courts  cannot  take  due 
care  of  the  interests  of  all  parties,  courts  of  equity 
will  exert  an  exclusive  jurisdiction.*  And  even  where 
When  concur-  the  cxecutor  has  assented  to  the  legacy,  courts  of 
equity  will  now  exercise  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  with 
the  other  courts  over  legacies ;  because  the  executor  is 


rent. 


1  Deekt  v.  I^rutt,  5  T.  Bep.  690. 
>  Doe  ▼.  Gaif,  3  East.  120. 


"  St.  592. 

*  St  595-597,  602. 
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treated  as  a  tnistee  for  the  benefit  of  the  legatees,  a 
universal  ground  for  the  interposition  of  equity,*  and 
also,  because  the  aid  of  equity  may  be  required  to  ob- 
tain discovery,  account,  or  distribution  of  assets,  or 
some  other  mode  of  relief  which  other  courts  are,  or 
were,  incompetent  to  aiford.* 

By  stat.  20  &  21  Vict.,  c.  77,  s.  23,  no  suit  for  Stat.  20&21 
legacies  or  the  distribution  of  residues  shall  be  enter-  ^*°^'  ^-  ^^* 
tained  by  Court  of  Probate,  or  by  any  other  court  or 
person  whose  jurisdiction  as  to  matters  and  causes 
testamentary  is  thereby  aboUshed. 

Bequests,  or  legacies,  may  be  classed  under  three  Dmsion  of 
heads,  general,  specific,  and  demonstrative.   A  legacy  ^^8**5*®*- 
is  general  where  it  does  not  amount  to  a  bequest  of  i.  Genena. 
any  particular  thing  as  distinguished  from  all  others 
of  the  same  kind.     Thus,  if  a  testator  gives  A.   a 
diamond  ring,  or  £1000  stock,  or  ahorse,  not  referring 
to  any  particular  diamond  ring,  stock,  or  horse,  these 
legacies   will  be  general.      The  terms   "  pecuniary 
legacies,"   and  ^^  general    legacies,"   are  sometimes 
used  as  synonymous ;  but  the  former  words  only  mean 
"  a  legacy  of  money,"  and  therefore,  may  be  either 
"  specific,"  or  **  general."  * 

A  legacy  is  specific  when  it  is  a  bequest  of  a  par-  2.  Specific 
ticular  thing,  or  sum  of  money,  or  debt,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  all  others  of  the  same  kind.  Thus, 
if  a  testator  gives  B.  "  my  diamond  ring,"  "  my  black 
horse,"  "  my  £1000  stock,"  or  "  £1000  contained  in  a 
particular  bag,"  or  "  owing  to  me  by  C,"  in  these 
and  the  like  instances,  the  legacies  are  specific* 

>  Hurst  ▼.  Beach,  5  Madd.  360.  ing  ▼.  Preston,  1  De  G.  &  Jo.  488. 

•  St.  593.  *  Stephenson  v.  Doioson,  3  Beav. 

»  1  Rop.  Leg.,  by  White,  191  n;  342  ;  Manning  ▼.  Purcell,  7  De  G. 

1  Vict.,  c.  26,  8.  27  ;  Hawthorn  ▼.  M.  &  G.  65. 
Sheddtn,  3  Sm.  &  G.  293  ;  ndd- 
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3.  DemonBtra- 
tive. 


A  legacy  is  demonstrative  when  ^'  it  is  in  its  .nature 
a  general  legacy,  but  there  is  a  particular  fund  pointed 
out  to  satisfy  it"  ^  Thus,  if  a  testator  bequeaths  £1000 
out  of  his  Reduced  Bank  Three  per  Cents.,  the  legacy 
will  not  be  specific,  but  demonstrative.' 


DifitinctioDa.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  difSculty,  though,  at  the  same 
time  of  great  practical  importance,  to  distinguish  these 
different  species  of  legacies,  one  from  the  other.  The 
chief  points  of  difference  are  these: — 1.  If,  after 
payment  of  debts,  there  is  a  deficiency  of  assets  for 
payment  of  all  the  legacies,  a  general  legacy  will  be 
liable  to  abate,  but  a  specific  legacy  will  not.  2.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  a  specific  bequest  is  made  of  a  fund, 
and  the  fund  fails  by  alienation  during  the  testator's 
lifetime,  or  otherwise,  the  legatee  will  not  be  entitled 
to  any  compensation  out  of  the  general  personal  estate 
of  the  testator ;  because  nothing  but  the  specific  thing 
is  given  to  the  legatee.'  3.  But  with  regard  to  a 
demonstrative  legacy,  it  is  so  far  of  the  nature  of  a 
specific  legacy,  that  it  will  not  abate  with  the  general 
legacies,  until  the  fund  out  of  which  it  is  payable  is 
exhausted,  and  so  far  of  the  nature  of  a  general  legacy, 
that  it  will  not  be  liable  to  ademption  by  the  alienation 
or  non-existence  of  the  property  pointed  out  as  the 
primary  means  of  paying  it* 


Construction 
of  legacies. 


In  deciding  on  the  validity  and  interpretation  of 
purely  personal  legacies,  courts  of  equity  in  general 
follow  the  rules  of  the  civil  law,  as  recognised  and 
acted  on  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts;  but  as  to  the 
validity  and  interpretation  of  legacies  charged  on  land, 
they  generally  follow  the  rules  of  the  common  law.* 


^  A  Mumer  v.  Mdofuire,  2  L.  C. 
246 ;  Bobimon  v.  OSdard^  8  Mac. 
&  G.  735. 

s  Sparrow  v.  Jondyn,  16  Beav. 
136. 

»  1  Rop.  Leg.,  by  White,  191-2. 


*  Bop.  L^. ,  by  White,  287 ;  see 
generally,  Mullint  v.  Smith,  1 
Drew  k  Sm.  210;  Vieker$  t. 
Pound,  6  Ho.  of  LdB.,  885. 

"  St.  602-608. 
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CHAPTER  li 


CONVERSION. 


**  Nothing  is  better  established  than  this  principle,  General  rule. 
that  money 'directed  to  be  employed  in  the  purchase  of  Honey  into 
land,  and  land  directed  to  be  sold  and  turned  into^°^ 
money,  are  to  be  considered  as  that  species  of  property  Land  into 
into  which  they  are  directed  to  be  converted,  and  this  ™oney. 
in  whatever  manner  the  direction  is  given,  whether  by 
will,  by  way  of  contract,  marriage  articles,  settlement, 
or  otherwise;    and  whether  the  money  is  actually 
deposited,  or  only  covenanted  to  be  paid ;  whether  the 
land  is  actually  conveyed,  or  only  agreed  to  be  con- 
veyed, the  owner  of  the  fund,  or  the  contracting 
parties,  may  make  land  money,  or  money  land."^ 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  conversion  of  Converaion. 
land  into  money,  or  money  into  land,  may  arise  in  two 
wAjByJirstj  under  wills ;  secondly,  under  settlements  By  will  or 
and  other  instruments  inter  vivos.    Having  reference,  ^^^^i^'"^"^ 
therefoie,  to  this  primary  division  of  the  subject,  and 
marking  the  distinction,  where  in  any  cases  it  is  of 
importance,  it  is  proposed  to  treat  the  subject  under 
the  following  heads : — 

1.  What  words  are  sufficient  to  produce  con  ver- 
sion. 

2.  From  what  time  conversion  takes  place. 

3.  The  general  effects  of  conversion. 

^  Fletcher  v.  Aahbumer,  1  L.  C.  741. 
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4.  The  results  of  a  total  or  partial  failure  of  the  ob- 
jects and  purposes  for  which  conversion  has  been 
directed. 


What  words 
are  neceaaary. 

Conversion 
must  be  im- 
perative. 


As  where  limi' 
tatioDB  are 
adapted  only 
to  land. 


1.  What  words  are  su^fflctent  to  produce  conversion. 

The  direction  to  convert  either  money  into  land,  or 
land  into  money,  must  be  express  and  imperative ;  for 
if  conversion  be  merely  optional,  the  property  will  be 
considered  as  real  or  personal,  according  to  the  actual 
condition  in  which  it  is  found.  Thus,  in  Curling  v. 
May,^  A.  gave  £500  to  B.  in  trust,  that  B.  should  lay 
out  the  same  upon  a  purchase  of  lands,  or  put  the 
same  out  on  good  securities,  for  the  separate  use  of  his 
daughter  H.  (the  plaintiflF's  then  wife),  her  heirs, 
executors,  and  ad^linistrator8,  and  died  in  1729.  In 
1731,  H.,  the  daughter,  died,  without  issue,  before  the 
money  was  invested  in  a  purchase.  The  husband, 
as  administrator,  brought  a  bill  for  the  money  against 
the  heir  of  H.,  and  the  money  was  decreed  to  the  ad- 
ministrator ;  for  the  wife  not  having  signified  any  in- 
tention of  a  preference,  the  court  would  take  it  as  it 
was  found :  if  the  wife  had  signified  any  intention  it 
should  have  been  observed,  but  it  was  not  reasonable 
at  that  time  to  give  either  her  heir,  or  administrator, 
or  the  trustee  the  liberty  to  elect ;  for  Lord  Talbot  said, 
it  was  originally  personal  estate,  and  yet  remained  so, 
and  nothing  could  be  collected  from  the  will  as  to  what 
was  the  testator's  principal  intention.^ 

But  although  the  conversion  is  apparently  optional, 
as  where  trustees  are  directed  to  lay  out  personalty, 
^^  either  in  the  purchase  of  lands  of  inheritance,  or  at 
interest,"  or  "  in  land  or  some  other  securities,"  as 
they  shall  think  most  fit  and  proper,  yet  if  the  limita- 
tions and  trusts  of  the  money  directed  to  be  laid  out 
are  only  adapted  to  real  estates,  so  as  to  denote  the 
testator's  intention  that  land  shall  be  purchased,  this 

^  Cited  3  Atk.  255.  >  Bourne  v.  Bourne,  2  Hare  35. 
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circumstance  will  outweigh  the  presumed  option,  and 
the  money  will  be  considered  land.^  In  short,  in  any 
case  where  it  is  clear  that  a  testator,  whatever  may  be 
the  language  he  has  used,  intended  that  a  conversion 
should  take  place  at  all  events,  equity  holding  the 
doctrine  that  the  intent  rather  than  the  form  is  to  be 
considered,  will  direct  that  the  property  should  be 
converted  in  ac<)ordance  with  the  testator's  wishes.* 

2.  Time  from  which  conversion  takes  place.  Time  from 

Subject  to  the  general  principle  that  the  terms  of'^^^^^'''^' 
each  particular  instrument  must  guide  in  the  construe-  place. 
tion  and  effect  of  that  instrument,'  the  rule  is  that  in  in  wiik  from 
regard  to  wills,  conversion  takes  place  from  the  death  ^j^^^'* 
of  the  testator,*  and  as  to  deeds  or  other  instruments  ^  ^.  .  ^ 
irUer  tivoSy  from  the  date  of  execution  and  delivery.     execuUon  aud 

delivery. 

As  regards  the  time  as  from  which,  in  the  absence  of  Time  ftt)m 
special  circumstances,  conversion  is  to  take  place  in  Jfon^takea^**^^ 
the  case  of  a  deed,  the  observations  of  the  Vice-Chan-  place  in  a 

deed 

cellor  in  GrijffUh  v-  Ricketts  *  are  important.  There  a 
settlor  conveyed  the  equity  of  redemption  of  real  estate 
to  trustees  for  sale  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors, 
and  on  trust,  if  there  should  be  any  surplus,  to  pay 
the  same  to  him,  his  executors,  administrators,  &c.,  to 
and  for  his  and  their  own  absolute  use  and  benefit. 
Heldj  that  this  was  a  conversion  of  the  real  estate  into 
personalty,  as  between  the  real  and  personal  represen- 
tatives of  the  settlor,  on  the  following  reasoning : — 
**  A  deed  differs  from  a  will  in  this  material  respect ;  ' 

the  will  speaks  from  the  death,  the  deed  from  delivery. 
If,  then,  the  author  of  the  deed  impresses  upon  his 
real  estate  the  character  of  personalty,  that,  as  between 
his  real  and  personal  representatives,  makes  it  personal 

^  Sarlam  v.    Saundert,  Amb.  585  ;  Burrdl  v.   BatkerfiM,   11 

241.  Beav.  525. 

•  TkorrUan  v.  ffatoky,  10  Vee,  »  Ward  v.  Arch,  15  Sim.  889. 

129  ;  Orievtion  v.  Kiraopp,  2  Kee.  *  Beauclerk  v.  Mead,  2  Atk.  167. 

653  ;  Daviea  v.  Ooodhew,  6  Sim.  ■  7  Hare  311. 
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and  not  real  estate  from  the  delivery  of  the  deed,  and 
consequently  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  deed  thns 
altering  the  actual  character  of  the  property,  is,  so  to 
speak,  equivalent  to  a  gift  of  the  expectancy  of  the 
heir-at-law  to  the  personal  estate  of  the  author  of  the 
The  principle  deed.     The  principle  is  the  same  in  the  case  of  a  deed 

a de«d"Mki*a  ^  ^^  ^^®  ^^^^  ^^ * ^^^ 5  ^^^ *^®  application  is  different, 
will.  by  reason  that  the  deed  converts  the  property  in  the 

lifetime  of  the  author  of  the  deed,  whereas,  in  the  case 
of  a  will,  the  conversion  does  not  take  place  until  the 
death  of  the  testator;  and  there  is  no  principle  on  which 
the  court,  as  between  the  real  and  personal  represen- 
tatives (between  whom  there  is  confessedly  no  equity), 
should  not  be  governed  by  the  simple  effect  of  the  deed 
in  deciding  to  which  of  the  two  claimants  the  surplus 
belongs." 

Clarke  r.  ^his  rulc  was  further  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Clarke 

V.  Franklin.^  There  a  settlement  was  executed  of  real 
estate,  by  deed  (not  enrolled),  to  the  use  of  the  settlor 
for  life,  with  remainder  (subject  to  a  power  of  revoca- 
tion never  exercised)  to  the  use  of  trustees  and  their 
heirs  upon  trust,  to  sell  and  pay  certain  sums  of  money 
to  persons  named,  or  to  such  of  them  as  might  be 
living  at  the  settlor^s  death,  and  to  apply  the  residue 
to  charitable  purposes.  Some  of  the  persons  named 
survived  the  settlor,  so  that  the  purposes  for  which 
conversion  was  directed  did  not  fail  altogether,  but 
the  deed  was  void  so  far  as  it  directed  the  proceeds  of 
land  to  be  applied  to  charitable  purposes;  and  the 
question  was,  whether,  under  the  circumstances,  the 
surplus  belonged  to  the  heir  or  to  the  next  of  kin  of 
the  settlor.  Vice-Chancellor  Wood  following  Ilemtt 
V.  Wright^  held  that  notwithstanding  the  trust  for  sale 
was  not  to  arise  until  after  the  settlor's  death,  the 
property  was  impressed  with  the  character  of  person- 
alty immediately  upon  the  execution  of  the  deed,  and 

U  E.  &  J.  267.  '  1  Bro.  C.  C.  86. 
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that  the  proceeds,  bo  far  as  they  were  directed  to  be 
applied  to  charitable  purposes,  resulted  to  the  settlor 
as  personalty. 

But  although  it  is  true  as  a  general  rule  that  in  Rule  as  to 
a  deed  conversion  takes  place  from  the  date  of  its  deedainappiio- 
execution,  caution  is  required  in  applying  that  rule  conversion  w 
to  instruments,  such  as  mortgage  deeds,  where  the  "^^^'^^^^^^J®^* 
general  intention  of  the  author  of  the  trust  m  neither 
to  convert  nor  to  alter  the  devolution  of  property,  but 
merely  to  raise  money.     Thus  in  Wriffkt  v.  Rose^  A.  Aa  in  mort- 
being  seised  in  fee  of  a  freehold  estate,  borrowed  £300  8*8®^ 
from  B.*  the  defendant,  and  secured  the  repayment  of 
it  with  interest,  by  executing  a  mortgage  deed  of  the 
estate,  with  power  of  sale,  and  by  the  terms  of  the 
deed,  it  was  provided  that  the  surplus  moneys  to  arise 
from  the  sale,  in  case  the  same  should  take  place, 
should  be  paid  to  A.,  his  executors  or  administrators. 

A.  died  intestate,  and  without  ever  having  been 
married.  All  the  interest  due  on  the  mortgage  money 
had  been  duly  paid  by  him  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
but  the  principal  remained  unpaid.  The  interest  that 
accrued  due  after  his  death  having  remained  unpaid, 

B.  the  mortgagee  entered  into  possession,  and  after- 
wards sold  the  estate  under  the  power  of  sale,  for  a 
sum  which  greatly  exceeded  the  mortgage-money  and 
interest  The  question  was  whether  the  surplus  of 
the  purchase-moneys  was  real  or  personal  estate.  Sir 
J.  Leach  held  that  it  was  real  estate  on  the  following 
grounds  : — '*  If  the  estate  had  been  sold  by  the  mort- 
gagee in  the  lifetime  of  the  mortgagor,  then  the 
surplus  moneys  would  have  been  personal  estate  of  the 
mortgagor,  and  the  plaintiffs  would  have  been  en- 
titled. But  the  estate  being  unsold  at  the  death  of 
the  mortgagor,  the  equity  of  redemption  descended  to 
his  heir,  and  he  is  now  entitled  to  the  surplus  pro- 
duce.* 

^  2  Sim.  k  St.  323.  *  See  Bmtnu  y.  Bourne,  2  Hare  35. 
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Conyeraion         Closely  Connected  in  appearance  with  the  class  of 

a  ft!It2^^  ^^  ^^^^  j^*  referred  to,  though  differing  from  them  in 
option  to  important  essentials,  are  those  cases  where  the  con- 
puTchaM.  version  depends  on  an  option  to  be  exercised  at  a 
future  time.  Thus  in  Lowes  v.  Bennet^  A.  made  a 
lease  to  B.  for  seven  years,  and  on  the  lease  was  en- 
dorsed an  agreement  that  if  B.  should  within  a 
limited  time  be  minded  to  purchase  the  inheritance 
of  the  premises  for  £3000,  A.  would  convey  them 
to  B.  for  that  sum.  B.  assigned  to  C.  the  lease,  and 
the  benefit  of  this  agreement.  A.  died,  and  by  his 
will  gave  all  his  real  estate  generally  to  D.  and  all  his 
personal  estate  to  D.  and  E.  Within  the  limited  time, 
but  after  the  death  of  A.,  C.  claimed  the  benefit  of  the 
agreement  from  D.,  who  accordingly  conveyed  the 
premises  to  C.  for  £3000.  Held,  that  the  sum  of 
£3000,  when  paid,  was  part  of  the  persanai  estate, 
and  that  E.  was  entitled  to  one  moiety  of  it  as  such. 
"  It  is  very  clear,"  observed  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
^^  that  if  a  man  seised  of  real  estate  contract  to  sell  it, 
and  die  before  the  contract  is  carried  into  execution, 
it  is  personal  property  of  him.  Then  the  only  possible 
difficulty  in  this  case  is,  that  it  is  lefb  to  the  election 
of  B.  whether  it  shall  be  real  or  personal  It  seems 
to  me  to  make  no  distinction  at  all.  .  .  .  When 
the  party  who  has  the  power  of  electing  has  elected, 
the  whole  is  to  be  referred  back  to  the  original 
agreement,  and  the  only  difference  is,  that  the  real 
estate  is  converted  into  personal,  at  a  future  period." 
K«Dta  until  Until,  however,  in  such  a  case  the  option  to  purchase 
option  u  exer.  jg  excrcised,  the  rents  and  profits  will  go  to  the  persons 

dsed  go  as  '  *  or 

realty.  who  Were  entitled  to  the  property  up  to  that  time,  as 

real  estate.^ 

Devise  of  A  curious  qucstiou  sometimes  arises  where  a  testator 

devises  lands  over  which  a  third  party  has  a  right 

^  1  Cox.  167.  591 ;  Ex  parte  Hardy,  80  Beay. 

>  Toundty  y.  Bedtodl,  U  Vei.      206. 
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at  his  option  to  purchase,  whether,  when  snch  option  opUonalij 
is  exercised,  the  purchase-money  is  to  be  bonnd  by  the  P<i«5i»«««»Wc 
same  limitations  as  the  real  estate  for  which  it  has 
been  substituted,  or  whether  it  is  to  foUow  the  destina- 
tion of  the  personal  property  of  the  testator. 

Thus  in  the  case  of  Drant  v.  Vause^  under  a  lease  Specific  devise 
for  years,  the  lessees  had  an  option  to  purchase  the  Ju^^**^"*® °\**' 
fee-simple  of  the  demised  lands.  After  the  date  of  for  optional 
the  lease,  the  lessor  made  his  will,  whereby  he  devised  ?**"**"«• 
the  lands,  specifically  describing  them,  to  G.  for  life, 
with  remainders  over.  After  the  testator's  death,  the 
lessees  elected  to  purchase  the  fee-simple  of  the  lands. 
Heldj  on  the  special  terms  of  the  will,  that  the  purchase- 
money  did  not  fall  into  the  residue  of  the  personal 
estate,  but  was  subject  to  the  same  limitations  as  had 
been  declared  concerning  the  purchased  lands,  and 
therefore  that  G.  took  a  life-interest  in  the  purchase- 
money.'  It  must  be  observed  that  in  the  above  case, 
after  the  testator  had  made  the  agreement,  he  specific 
eaUy  and  in  express  terms  devised  the  lands,  on  certain 
limitations,  from  which  it  might  be  inferred  that  he 
intended  at  all  events,  that  the  land  or  its  value,  in 
case  the  option  should  be  exercised,  should  go  to 
certain  persons.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  on  principle 
that  in  a  similar  case  of  agreement  first,  and  will 
afterwards,  if  the  will  do  not  specifically  refer  to  the 
property  so  agreed  to  be  sold,  no  such  intention  will 
be  inferred,  and  when  the  option  is  exercised,  the 
purchase-money  will  fall  into  the  personalty.  This 
point  was  decided  in  Collinywood  v.  JRow.^ 

m 

In  the  case  of  Weeding  v.  Weeding y^  the  testator.  Specific  dcTiie 
after  making  a  will  devising  a  specific  estate  ^^dj^^^^* 
bequeathing  the  personal  residue  to  other  persons,  optional  pur- 

coase, 

M  Y.  &  C.  C.  C  680.  "  5  W.  R.  484. 

>  Emuu  y.  SmUh^  2  De  G.  &  ^1  John  k  Hem,  424. 

8m.  722. 
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entered  into  a  contract,  giving  an  option  of  pnrchaae 
over  part  of  that  estate,  which  option  was  exercised 
after  his  death.  Held,  that  the  property  was  converted 
from  the  date  of  the  exercise  of  the  option,  and  went 
to  the  residuary  legatees.  V.-C.  Wood  made  the  fol- 
lowing observations  : — "  The  testator  must  be  pre- 
sumed to  know  the  law.  With  this  knowledge  he 
makes  a  will  devising  real  estate  in  one  way,  and 
giving  his  personal  estate  upon  different  trusts.  After 
this,  he  makes  a  contract,  the  effect  of  which  he  knows 
will  be  to  give  a  third  person  the  power  of  saying, 
at  a  future  time,  whether  a  certain  portion  of  what 
was  then  his  real  estate,  shall  be  realty  or  personalty. 
Then  what  indication  have  you  in  the  will  of  the  quality 
which  the  testator  intended  this  property  to  possess  ? 
He  only  says,  I  wish  A.  to  take  what  is  land,  and  B. 

to  take  what  is  money You  cannot  at  anyrate 

assume  an  intention  that  the  property,  in  any  event, 
be  divided  in  the  particular  proportions  as  to  value, 
which  existed  at  the  date  of  the  will.'*  The  learned 
judge  then  proceeds,  and  in  a  few  words  points  out 
Difltinotion.  the  true  rule  of  distinction,  it  is  conceived,  which 
governs  this  class  of  cases.  ^'  I  understand  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  cases  of  Drant  v.  Vause  and  Ermiss 
V.  Smith  were  decided,  to  be  this  :  when  you  find  that 
in  a  will  made  cbfter  a  contract  giving  an  option  of  pur- 
chase, the  testator,  knowing  of  the  existence  of  the 
contract,  devises  the  specific  property  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  contract,  without  referring  in  any  way 
to  the  contract  he  has  entered  into,  there  it  is  con- 
sidered that  there  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  an  in- 
tention to  pass  that  property  to  give  to  the  devisee  all 
the  interest,  whatever  it  may  be,  that  the  testator  had 
in  it.  This  was  the  nature  of  both  the  authorities 
relied  on ;  for  in  one  the  contract  was  before 
the  will,  and  in  the  other,  the  same  effect  was  pro- 
duced by  the  subsequent  republication  of  the 
will. 
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"  But  the  case  is  very  different,  when,  after  having 
given  the  property  by  will,  the  testator  makes  a  sale 
of  it  If  it  is  a  sale  ont  and  out,  there  is  no  question 
that  the  devisee's  interest  is  taken  away.  Here  the 
testator  first  gives  the  Kentish  Town  estate  to  certain 
devisees,  and  his  personalty  to  other  persons.  After 
that,  a  part  of  the  estate  ceases  to  be  Kentish  Town 
estate,  and  becomes  personalty.  There  is  no  republi- 
cation of  the  will  after  the  contract  by  which  this 
change  would,  in  a  certain  contingency,  be  brought 
about.  The  intention  is,  that  all  the  Kentish  Town 
property  is  to  go  one  way,  all  the  personalty  another. 
The  testator  must  be  taken  to  have  known  when  he 
had  entered  into  the  contract  that  what  would  ulti- 
mately be  Kentish  Town  estate  would  depend  on  the 
option  of  the  lessee ;  and  the  inference  is,  that  he 
meant  his  property  to  go  according  to  the  state  to 
which  it  would  be  reduced  by  the  exercise  of  that 
option."  ^ 

There  is  also  another  class  of  cases,  where  conver- 1^* suW 
sion  may  have  been  directed  or  agreed  upon,  yet  from  quentiy  faiia, 
the  course  of  subseqtcent  events  it  may  be  a  question  ^^|lted?  ^ 
whether  such  constructive  conversion  has  not  ceased, 
and  the  heir  and  next  of  kin  been  restored  to  their 
original  rights.     The  principles  which  govern  these 
cases  will  be  treated  of  hereafter  in  the  chapter  on 
reconversion.* 

t^       A  ?/»•/•  The  effectB  of 

3.  As  to  the  effects  of  conversion.  conyersion. 

These  have  been  generally  stated  to  be,  to  make 
personal  estate  real,  and  real  estate  personal. 

(a.)  Money  directed  to  be  turned  into  land,  de- 
scends to  the  heir,'  and  land  directed  to  be  cou- 

^  OwM  ▼.  Teague,  7  W.  R.  84  ;  "  Seudamort  v.  Sevdamortf  Prec. 

Wood*  y.  Hyd€,  10  W.  R.  389.  in  Ch.  543. 

sSeep.  168. 
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verted  into  money,  goes  to  the  personal  representa- 
tives.* 

(b.)  Money  belonging  to  a  married  woman  directed 
to  be  converted  into  land  is  liable  to  the  husband's 
courtesy,  though  under  the  same  circumstances  it  was 
held,  in  deference  rather  to  the  custom  of  conveyancers 
than  to  principle,  that  the  widow  was  not  entitled  to 
her  dower  out  of  the  money  of  her  husband  directed  to 
be  laid  out  in  land.*  This  anomaly  has  been  swept 
away  by  the  Dower  Act* 

(c.)  Again,  before  the  Wills  Act,*  an  infant,  under 
the  age  of  21,  might  make  a  will  of  personal  estate ; 
but  he  could  not,  during  minority,  dispose  of  personalty 
to  be  laid  out  in  land.^ 

4.  Result  of       4.   The  results  of  a  total  or  partial  failure  of  the  pur* 
^i^^^^'^^  poses  for  which  conversion  is  directed. 

Total  failure.  As  to  total  failure.  The  universal  rule  may  be  thus 
stated — that  where  a  conversion  is  directed  or  agreed 
upon,  whether  by  will  or  hy  settlement^  or  other  instru^ 
ment  inter  vivos,  whether  of  money  into  land,  or  of  land 
into  money  J  if  the  objects  and  purposes  for  which  that 
conversion  was  intended  have  totally  failed  before  the 
instrument  directing  the  conversion  comes  into  operation^ 
no  conversion  will  take  place,  but  the  property  so 
Results  un-  directed  or  agreed  to  be  converted,  will  remain  in  its 
^°^*  '  original  state,  or  rather,  will  result  to  the  testator  or 
settlor  with  its  original  form  unchanged.  In  the  words 
of  Wood,  V.-C,  in  the  case  of  Clarke  v.  Franklin^ 
"  So  here,  if  at  the  moment  when  the  grantor  put  his 
hand  to  this  deed,  the  purpose  for  which  conversion 

1  AMy  V.  Palmer,  1  Mer.  296;  *  1  Vict,  c.  26. 

EUioU  y.  Puker,  12  Sim.  505.  '  BarUm   ▼.   Saunden^    Amb. 

'  SwtdappU  V.  Bivdon,  2  Yern.  241. 

686.  •  4  K.  &  J.  257 

*  8  &  4  WiU.  IV.,  c  105,  s.  2. 
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was  directed  had  failed,  for  iDstance,  if  he  had  given 
all  the  proceeds  instead  of  a  part  to  charitable  purposes, 
so  that  the  property  would  have  been  at  home  in  his 
lifetime,  the  court  would  have  regarded  it  as  if  no  con- 
version had  been  directed,  and  the  property  would  have 
resulted  to  the  grantor  as  real  estate.^ 

Where  the  purposes  for  which  conversion  is  directed  Partial  failure. 
have  partially /ailed  before  the  instrument  directing 
the  conversion  has  come  into  operation,  the  rules  are 
somewhat  complex,  and  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  deal 
seriatim  with  the  cases,  regard  being  had  to  the  nature 
of  the  instrument  by  which  such  conversion  is  directed. 

I.  Cases  under  wills  : —  I.  Under  wilia. 
(a.)  Of  land  into  money. 

(i.)  Of  money  into  land. 

II.  Cases  under  settlements  or  other  instruments  ii.  under  in- 

inter  vivos : —  "^iSSSl 

(a.)  Of  land  into  money. 
(A.)  Of  money  into  land. 

With  reference  to  each  of  these  four  cases,  three  Three  quea- 
questions  will  arise —  *^^°"- 

Istly.  To  what  extent  is  the  trust  for  conversion 

still  in  force  ? 

2dly.  Who  is  to  benefit  by  the  lapse  or  failure,  the 
heir,  or  the  personal  representative  of  the  testator  or 
settlor  ? 

3dly.  In  what  character  will  the  benefit  accruing  to 
the  testator's  or  settlor's  real  or  personal  representative 
be  taken  by  such  real  or  personal  representative  ? 

L    Cases  under  wills.  I.  Underwilla. 

(a.)  Of  land  into  money.  Land  into 


1  JRipUg  ▼.   Watenoorthj   7  Ves.  436;    Smith  y.  Claxton,  i  Mad. 
492. 
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Achrcyd  ▼.  Id  AclcToyd  V.  Smithson^  a  testator  gave  several 

legacies,  and  ordered  his  real  and  personal  estate  to  be 
sold,  his  debts  and  legacies  to  be  paid  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds arising  out  of  the  sale,  and  the  residue  thereof 
he  gave  to  certain  legatees  of  a  previous  part  of  his  will 
in  the  proportion  of  the  legacies  he  had  already  given 
them.  Two  of  the  residuary  legatees  died  during  the 
testator's  lifetime ;  their  shares  consequently  lapsed. 
The  next  of  kin  claimed  the  lapsed  shares  as  part  of  the 
personalty;  and  so  far  as  they  were  constituted  by 
personal  estate,  they  were  decreed  to  go  to  the  next  of 
kin  of  the  testator ;  and  so  far  as  they  were  constituted 
of  real  estate,  to  his  heir-at-law.  It  would,  perhaps, 
be  impossible  to  find  a  clearer  exposition  of  the  prin- 
ciples governing  this  class  of  cases  than  in  the  cele- 
brated argument  of  Mr  Scott,  afterwards  Lord  Eldon. 
"That  the  heir-at-law  is  entitled  to  every  interest  in 
land  not  disposed  of  by  his  ancestor,  is  so  much  of  a 
truism  that  it  calls  for  no  reasoning  to  support  it.  It 
is  not  necessary  for  the  heir-at-law  to  deny  that  the 
intention  of  the  testator  has  designed  him  nothing ;  his 
intention  has  been  certainly  equally  unpropitious  to  the 
There muBt be  next  of  kin;  but  it  is  not  enough  that  the  testator  did 
exdude'Se***  ^^^  intend  that  his  heir  should  take,  he  must  make  a 
heir.  disposition  in  favour  of  another ;'  if  he  has  not  actually 

disposed  of  all  his  real  estate,  if  he  has  not  made  a  uni- 
versal heir,  the  law  will  give  such  part  of  his  real  estate 
as  he  has  not  actually  and  eventually  disposed  of,  even 
against  his  intention,  and  d  fortiori  in  a  case  where  he 

has  expressed  no  intention,  to  the  ?u£res  natus 

As  to  the  question  of  fact,  whether  he  meant  that  in 
some  event  only,  or  that,  in  all  events,  the  produce 
of  his  real  estate  should  be  considered  as  personalty, 
we  admit  that  in  favour  of  his  residuary  legatees  he 
meant  to  convert  the  whole  into  personalty,  in  case 
all  his  residuary  legatees  should  eventually  take 
the  whole ;  but  we  contend  that  he  has  intimated  no 

>  1  Bro.  C.  C.  503, 1  L.  C.  783.  >  Fitch^,  Wther,  p.  159, po9i. 
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intention  as  to  that  part  of  the  produce,  as  to  which 

his  disposition,  in  Ihe  event  which  has  happened,  has 

failed  of  effect.     He  converts  it  out  and  out,  indeed, 

if  yon  speak  of  his  intention  as  to  the  qualities  of  the 

property  which  his  legatees  were  to  teie ;  but  as  to 

such  pwt  of  the  property  as,  in  the  event,  they  have 

not  taken,  he  has  not  determined  upon  its  nature ;  he  UndispoBed-of 

never  meant  to  determine  upon  its  nature,  as  between  .St^tothir 

his  heir-at-law  and  his  personal  representative  or  next  teir. 

of  kin,  because  he  appears  not  to  have  adverted  to  the 

possibility  of  any  events  taking  place  which  would  give 

the  one  or  the  other  an  interest  in  his  property,  and 

he  designed  no  part  of  his  property  for  either.     In  the 

event,  the  one  or  the  other  must  take  some  part  of  it ; 

but  to  say  he  has  made  it  all  personal  property,  and 

that,  therefore,  the  law  must  give  it  to  the  next  of 

kin,  is  to  apply  an  argument  deduced  from  what  was 

the  testator's  intention  in  case  events  had  taken  place 

which  have  not  occurred,  for  the  sake  of  proving  a 

similar  intention,  if  circumstances  happened  directly 

contrary  to  those  with  relation  to  which  only  the 

testator  framed  his  intention.     To  argue  from  what 

the  testator  intended  with  respect  to  residuary  legatees, 

by  way  of  proving  that  he  intended  the  same  in  favour 

of  his  next  of  kin,  is  to  reason  from  a  case  in  which 

intention  is  expressed  to  prove  a  like  intention  in  a 

case  which  supposes  the  absence  of  intention." 

From  this  case  the  questions,  as  to  what  extent  the  in  what  char- 
conversion  is  still  in  force,  and  who  benefits  by  the  ^^  ^fd^r"^ 
lapse,  will  find  a  complete  answer ;  but  the  further  buIu  to  the 
question  still  remains,  whether  the  land  directed  to  be      * 
sold  results  to  the  heir  as  real  or  personal  property,  a 
question  that  sometimes  arises  between  the  real  and 
personal  representatives  of  such  heir.     The  doctrine  on 
this  subject  is  clearly  laid  down  in  the  case  of  Smith  v. 
Chxton^^  a  case  illustrative  of  the  principles  governing 

1  i  Mad.  492. 
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equity  with  reference  to  cases  both  of  total  as  well  as 
partial  failure.  "A  devisor  may  give  to  his  devisee  either 
land  or  the  price  of  land,  at  his  pleasure,  and  the  devisee 
must  receive  it  in  the  quality  in  which  it  is  given,  and 
cannot  intercept  the  purpose  of  the  devisor.  If  it  be 
the  purpose  of  the  testator  to  give  lands  to  the  devisee, 
the  land  will  descend  to  his  heir ;  if  it  be  the  purpose 
of  the  devisor  to  give  the  price  of  land  to  the  devisee,  it 
will,  like  other  money,  be  part  of  his  personal  estate. 
Under  every  will  when  the  question  is  whether  the  devisee 
or  the  heir,  failing  the  devisee,  takes  an  interest  in  the 
land,  as  land  or  money,  the  true  inquiry  is,  whether  the 
devisor  has  expressed  a  purpose  that  in  the  events 
which  have  happened  the  land  shall  be  converted  into 
Where  sale  is  money.  Where  a  devisor  directs  his  land  to  be  sold, 
neceBsaiy.  ^^^^  ^.j^^  produce  divided  between  A.  and  B.,  the  obvious 
purpose  of  the  testator  is  that  there  shall  be  a  sale  for 
the  convenience  of  division,  and  A.  and  B.  take  their 
several  interests  as  moneyand  not  land.  So  if  A.  dies  in 
It  results  as  the  lifetime  of  the  devisor,  and  the  heir  stands  in  his 
ho^^^  ^  *^*  place,  the  purpose  of  the  devisor  that  there  shall  be  a  sale 
for  the  convenience  of  division  still  applies ;  and  the  heir 
will  take  the  share  of  A.,  as  A.  would  have  taken  it,  as 
money  and  not  land.  But  suppose  A.  and  B.  both  to  die 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  devisor,  and  the  whole  interest  in 
land  descends  to  the  heir,  the  question  would  then  be, 
whether  the  devisor  can  be  considered  as  having 
expressed  any  purpose  of  sale  applicable  to  that  event, 
so  as  to  give  the  interest  of  the  heir  the  quality  of 
money.  The  obvious  purpose  of  the  devisor  being 
that  there  should  be  a  sale  for  the  convenience  of 
division  between  his  devisees,  that  purpose  could  have 
no  application  to  a  case  in  which  the  devisees  wholly 
failed,  and  the  heir  would  therefore  take  the  whole 
interest  as  land."  From  the  course  of  this  argument, 
and  from  the  current  of  authorities,  the  rule  would 
briefly  seem  to  be  this,  that  where  it  is  necessary  to 
sell  the  land  for  the  purposes  of  the  trust,  and  there  is 
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only  a  partial  disposition  of  the  produce  of  the  sale, 
here  the  surplus  belongs  to  the  heir  as  money  and  not 
as  land,  and  wiU  therefore  go  to  his  personal  repre- 
sentative, even  though  the  land  may  not  have  been 
sold  during  his  lifetime.^ 

(b.)  Money  directed  to  be  laid  out  in  land.  Money  into 

The  principle  on  which  Ackroyd  v.  Smithson  was 
decided  applies  also  to  the  converse  case  of  money 
directed  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  real  estate, 
devised  to  uses  which  partially  fail ;  for  the  undisposed-  Undiipo«ed.of 
of  interest  in  the  money,  or  the  estate  if  purchased  to^^reon^re- 
with  the  money,  will  result  for  the  benefit  of  the  next  pr^Mntativea. 
of  kin  of  the  testator  as  personalty,  and  will  not  go  to 
the  heir-at-law.^  The  earlier  cases  seem  to  lay  down 
a  contrary  doctrine.  But  Lord  Cottenham,  while 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  the  case  of  Cogan  v.  Stephens^ 
after  examining  all  the  conflicting  authorities  upon 
this  subject,  put  an  end  to  the  anomaly  supposed  to 
exist  in  the  law  of  conversion,  by  deciding  in  favour 
of  the  claims  of  the  next  of  kin.  In  Cogan  v.  Stephens  j 
the  testator  ordered  that  £30,000  should  be  laid  out 
immediately  by  his  executors  in  the  purchase  of  an 
estate  or  estates  in  the  county  of  Devon  or  Cornwall, 
the  income  of  which  should  belong  to  his  widow  during 
her  life,  and  after  her  decease  to  certain  persons  (all 
of  whom  died  during  the  life  of  his  widow,  without 
issue)  in  tail,  with  remainder  to  a  charity.  The  money 
was  not  laid  out,  and  the  gift  to  the  charity  being  void  * 
under  the  statute  of  mortmain,  it  was  held  that  the 
next  of  kin  and  not  the  heir-at-law  of  the  testator  was 
entitled  to  the  fund.  "  If  a  testator,"  said  his  lord- 
ship, "  devises  land  for  purposes  altogether  illegal,  or 
which  altogether  faQ,  the  heir-at-law  takes  it  as  undis- 
posed of.     If  a  testator  gives  personal  property  for 

^  Wright  v.    Wright,  16   Yet.  *  Reynddi  ▼.  Qodlee^  Johnston 

188;  Je99opp  t.  Watwmy  1  My.  &  686,  582. 

K.  665  ;  WaU  ▼.  CoUhead,  2  De  O.  *  1  Bear.  482.  n. 
&  Jo.  683. 
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purposes  altogether  illegal,  or  which  altogether  fail, 
the  next  of  kin  takes  it,  as  in  the  case  of  an  intestacy, 
as  undisposed  of.     If  a  testator  devises   land  for 
purposes  which  are  in  part  illegal,  or  which  partially 
fail,  or  which  require  part  only  of  the  lands  devised, 
the  heir  takes  so  much  of  the  land  as  is  undisposed  of, 
and  whioh   was   destined  for  the  purpose  which  by 
law  caunot,  or  in  fact  does  not,  take  effect,  and  so 
much  as  is  not  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  will, 
and  this  whether  the  land  be  actually  sold  or  not. 
But  here,  it  is  said,  the  analogy  between  the  cases  of 
land  and  money  ceases,  and  that  if  a  testator  directs 
money  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  land  for  pur- 
poses which  are  partly  illegal  or  which  partially  fail, 
the  next  of  kin  has  no  such  interest  in  the  money  as 
cannot  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  will ;  but  if 
there  are  purposes  legal  and  feasible  which  require  the 
investment,  the  next  of  kin  are  excluded.     And  why 
The  principle  are  they  to  be  so  excluded?  ....   In  deciding  in 
SaMsMtJ'    favour  of  the  next  of  kin,  I  am  following  the  principle 
plied  to  c^ses   of  Acktoyd  V.  Swithson^  and  maintaining  that  uni- 
^  inverted    f^^^mity  of  decisiou  as  to  the  conversion  of  land  into 
into  land.        money,  and  of  money  into  land,  which  was  supposed 
to  exist  before  that  time." 

Undispoaed-of      So  far  the  analogy  between  cases  of  conversion  of 
reeuite  to^re-   '^^^  ^^^^  money,  and  of  money  into  land  is  complete, 
presentatives   Here,  howcvcr,  the  analogy  ceases.     As  to  the  question 
peraoualty."  — ^^  what  character  the  undisposed-of  personalty  to 
be  converted  comes  into  the  hands  of  the  personal  re- 
presentative of  the  testator,  whether  in  analogy  to  the 
decision  in  Smith  v.  Claxtoriy  he  will  take  it  as  realty, 
or  whether  he  will  take  it  in  its  original  character  of 
personalty,  the  case  of  Reynolds  v.  Godlee^  has  decided 
that   the  latter  is  the   true  view — that  personalty 
directed  by  will  to  be  laid  out  in  land  to  be  held  in 
trusts,  which  do  not  exhaust  the  absolute  interest, 

1 1  Johnson  536,  583. 
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devolyes,  after  the  expiration  of  the  specified  trusts, 
upon  the  executors  of  the  testator,  as  personalty  for 
the  next  of  kin.  "It  is  urged,"  said  Wood,  V-C, 
"  that  the  analogy  of  Wright  v.  Wright  and  Smith  v. 
Clcuctan^  must  be  applied  completely,  so  as  to  make 
this  real  estate  in  the  hands  of  the  next  of  kin.  But 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  realty  and  person- 
alty in  this  respect  It  is  not  the  next  of  kin  at  all, 
but  the  executors  on  whom  personal  property  devolves.  Because  it 

nntil  the  purposes  of  the  will  are  satisfied ^^^  8°«"  ^ 

The  executor  is  in  general  the  only  person  who  can  as  personalty. 
stand  here  to  claim  the  personal  estate,  and  whatever 
he  gets  in  qud  executor,  he  must  hold  as  personalty." 

It  was  decided  in  Jeasopp  v.  WatsoUy^  that  the  blend-  Blending  of 
ing  of  the  proceeds  of  the  real  with  the  personal  estate,  real  and  per- 
for  an  express  purpose  which  fails,  will  not  operate  to 
convert  the  real  into  personal  estate  for  a  purpose  not 
expressed;  viz.,  to  give  it  to  the  next  of  kin.     This 
rule  received  a  strong  application  in  Fitch  v.  Weber} 
There  the  testatrix  devised  and  bequeathed  her  real 
and  personal  estate  in  trust,  as  to  the  real  estate  for 
sale,  as  soon  after  her  decease  as  could  be,  and  de- 
clared that  the  trustees  should  stand  possessed  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale,  as  a  fund  of  personal  and  not  of 
real  estate,  for  which  purpose  such  proceeds  or  any 
part  thereof  should  not  in  any  case  lapse  or  result  for 
the  benefit  of    the  heir-at-law;    and   after  giving 
legacies,  the  testatrix  directed  her  trustees  to  pay  and 
apply  the  residue  of  her  estate  and  effects,  as  she 
should  by  any  codicil  to  her  will  direct  or  appoint. 
The  testatrix  made  no  codicil.     It  was  held  that  the 
heir-at-law  was  entitled  to  the  proceeds  of  the  real  Heir-at-law 
estate  undisposed  of — that  the  mere  intention  to  ex-  ^^\  excluded 

^  .  unless  by  a 

elude  the  heir  was  of  no  avail,  unless  there  was  a  gift  devise  over. 
over  on  failure  of  the  purposes,  to  some  one  else — 
that  the  purpose  for  which  the  testatrix  said  she  ex- 

n  My.  &  K.  667.  '  6  Hare  145. 
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eluded  the  heir,  was  simply  that  the  realty  might  be 
made  a  fund  of  personalty,  which  purpose  would  not 
per  se  be  suflicient  to  disinherit  the  heir  except  for  the 
purposes  of  the  will. 


Conversion  for 
purposes  of 
will,  or  out 
and  out. 


The  several  cases  on  the  subject  seem  to  depend  on 
this  question,  "  whether  the  testator  meant  to  give  the 
produce  of  the  real  estate  the  quality  of  personalty  to 
all  intents  J  cr  only  so  far  as  respected  the  particular 
purposes  of  the  will ;  for  unless  the  testator  has  suffi- 
ciently declared  his  intention  not  only  that  the  realty 
shall  be  converted  into  personalty  for  the  purposes  of 
the  mllj  but  further,  that  the  produce  of  the  real  estate 
ohall  be  taken  as  personalty,  whether  such  purposes 
take  effect  or  not,  so  much  of  the  real  estate  or  produce 
thereof  as  is  not  effectually  disposed  of  by  the  will  at 
the  time  of  the  testator's  death  (whether  from  the 
silence  or  inefficiency  of  the  will  itself,  or  from  subse- 
quent lapse)  will  result  to  the  heir.  But  every  con- 
version, however  absolute  in  its  terms,  will  be  deemed  a 
conversion  for  the  purposes  of  the  will  only,  unless  the 
testator  distinctly  indicates  an  intention  that  it  is,  on 
the  failure  of  those  purposes,  to  prevail  as  between  the 
persons  on  whom  the  law  casts  the  real  and  personal 
property  of  an  intestate,  namely,  the  heir  and  next  of 
kin."i 


II.  Cases 

under  settle-     inter  viVOS. 
ments. 


II.  Cases  under  settlements  or  other  instruments 


(a.)  Of  land  into  money, 
(i.)  Of  money  into  land. 


In  both  these  cases,  one  general  rule  is  applicable. 
When,  by  an  instrument  inter  vivos,  realty  is  directed 


^  Mr  Cox's  note  to  Crtue  ▼. 
Barley,  8  P.  Wms.  22  ;  1  Jarman 
on  Wais,  530,  2d  ed. ;  AmphleU 
V.  Parke,  2  Russ.  k  M7.  221 ; 


Taylor  ▼.  Taylor,  8  De  G.  M.  & 
G.  190 ;  Jiobinson  v.  Oovernort  of 
London  Hospital,  10  Hare  19 ; 
Barrt  t.  FeidBee,  18  W.  R.  987. 
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to  be  converted  into  personalty,^  or  personalty  into 

realty,'  for  certain  specified  purposes  or  objects,  and  a 

part  of  those  purposes  or  objects  fail,  the  property  to  Property  re- 

that  extent  results  to  the  settlor,  and  through  him,  in  f^^^J^'"'" 

the  one  case  to  his  personal  representatives,^  and  in  form. 

the  other  to  his  heir,*  not  in  its  original  form,  but  in 

the  form  into  which  he  has  directed  it  to  be  converted. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  material  DiBtinction 
distinction  as  to  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  re-  ti^'^^J^' 
suiting  trusts  between  those  cases  where  conversion  under  a  will 
partially  fails,  when  it  is  directed  by  will,  and  when  J^ttiement.* 
it  is  directed  by  deed.  In  the  case  of  conversion  directed 
by  will,  if  there  has  been  any  partial  failure  of  the 
purposes  for  which  the  conversion  has  been  directed, 
to  that  extent  it  will  result  to  the  testator's  represen- 
tatives, real  or  personal,  who  would  have  been  entitled 
to  take  it  had  no  conversion  been  directed. 

The  reason  of  this  distinction,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  is,  that  whereas  a  will  comes  into  opera- 
tion from  the  death  of  the  testator,  a  deed  takes  efiect 
in  the  settlor* 8  lifetime,  from  the  moment  of  its  de- 
livery. A  simple  illustration  will  suffice  to  set  the 
rules  on  this  subject  in  the  clearest  light.  Suppose  a 
conveyance  of  real  estate  by  deed  upon  trust  to  pay 
the  rents  and  profits  to  the  settlor  during  his  life, 
and  after  his  death  to  sell  the  same  and  divide  the 
proceeds  between  A.  and  B.  equally,  if  then  living. 
Afterwards  A.  dies  before  the  time  when  his  share 
becomes  due,  i.^.,  before  the  settlor's  death.  As  to 
his  moiety  there  is  a  failure.  Who  takes  it  ?  Clearly 
the  settlor,  who  is  still  alive,  and  to  whom  it  must 
therefore  result;  but  in  what  form?  Here  steps  in 
the  principle,  that  a  deed  for  the  purposes  of  conver- 

»  Clarke  v.  Franldin,  4  K.  &  J.      Zechfoeret  Ca.  temp.  Talb.  80. 
263.  '  Oriffith  ▼.  JUckeUs,   7   Hare 

«  See  Pulteney  v.  Darlington,  1       299. 
Bro.  Ch.  Ca.  228  ;   Ledunere  v.  *  WheldaU  v.  Partridge,  8  Ves. 

236.  L 
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sion  operates  from  the  momeut  of  its  delivery,  even 
though  the  settlor  has  directed  the  sale  to  take  place 
after  his  death.  The  deed,  therefore,  has  converted 
the  realty  in  the  lifetime  of  the  author  of  the  deed. 
"  Whatever  be  the  time  at  which  that  conversion  is 
directed  to  take  place,  whether  in  the  grantor's  life- 
time or  after  his  death,  the  grantor  by  executing  a 
deed  of  this  description,  says,  in  effect,  *  Prom  the 
time  I  put  my  hand  to  this  deed,  I  limit  so  much  of 
this  property  to  myself  as  personal  property.' "  ^  The 
property  results  into  the  hands  of  the  settlor,  not  as 
realty,  but  in  that  form  into  which  he  has  directed  it 
to  be  converted,  i.e,j  personalty.* 

»  Clarke  v.  Franklin,  4  K.  &  J.  263.  •  Ibid. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


RECONVERSION. 


Reconversion  may  be  defined  as  that  notionai  or  ReoonvenioD. 
imaginary  process  by  which  a  prior  constructive  con- 
version is  annulled  and  taken  away,  and  the  converted 
property  restored  in  contemplation  of  a  court  of  equity 
to  its  original  actual  quality.  Thus  real  estate  is 
devised  on  trust  to  sell  and  pay  the  proceeds  to  A. ; 
by  virtue  of  the  direction,  A.  becomes  absolutely 
entitled  from  the  moment  of  the  testator's  death  to 
the  property  as  personalty,  whether  an  actual  sale  has 
taken  place  or  not.  But  A.  has  a  right  to  elect  in 
what  form  he  will  take  the  property.  He  has  a  right 
to  teU  the  trustees,  ^^  I  prefer  the  land  instead  of  the 
purchase-money  of  the  land.''  And  according  to  his 
election  the  property  will  vest  in  him,  as  land  or  money. 

The  cases  on  this  subject  range  themselves  under 
two  heads ; — reconversion  may  take  place, 

L     By  act  of  parties. 
IL  By  operation  of  law. 

L  Reconversion  by  act  of  parties.  L  By  sot  of 

parties. 

(A.)  Who  may  and  who  may  not  elect,  so  as  to  re- 
convert 


1.  It  is  clear  that  an  absolute  owner  of  property  i.  By  absolute 
directed  to  be  converted,  where  that  property  is  out- 
standing, and  the  owner  has  not  reduced  it  into  pos- 


owner. 
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session^  may  elect  to  take  that  property  in  whatever 
form  he  chooses.  For  since  "  equity,  like  nature, 
will  do  nothing  in  vain,"  if  the  person  in  whose 
favour  the  conversion  is  directed  elects  to  have  the 
property  in  its  unconverted  state,  it  will  be  vain  for 
equity  to  compel  the  doing  of  that  which  may  be  un- 
done the  next  moment.  But  as  the  presumption  is, 
that  what  ought  to  be  done  will  be  done — that  con- 
version will  take  place — the  onus  of  proof  will  be  on 
those  who  allege  that  the  owner  has  reconverted  the 
property.^ 

• 

2.  By  owner  of  2.  So  far  the  law  is  clear  when  the  person  entitled 
anjmdivided  either  to  the  moucy  to  be  laid  out  in  land,  or  to  the  land 
to  be  sold  for  money,  is  the  absolute  owner  in  posses- 
sion. But  what  is  the  principle  when  he  is  entitled, 
not  to  the  whole  subject-matter,  but  only  to  an  un- 
divided share  ? 

Of  money  to  (o.)  Of  money  into  land.  In  Seeley  v.  Jugo^  A- 
bB^^umed  into  devised  £1000  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  lands 
in  fee  for  the  benefit  of  A.,  B.,  and  C,  equally  to  be 
divided.  A.  dies  leaving  an  infant  heir,  and  B.  and 
C,  together  with  the  infant  heir,  bring  a  bill  for  the 
£1000.  The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  "  The  money  being 
directed  to  be  laid  out  in  land  for  A.,  B. ,  and  C.  equcdly^ 
which  makes  them  tenants  in  common,  and  B.  and  C. 
electing  to  have  their  two-thirds  in  money,  let  it  be 
paid  to  them,  for  it  is  vain  to  lay  out  this  money  in 
land  for  B.  and  C,  when  the  next  moment  they  may 
turn  it  into  money,  and  equity,  like  nature,  will  do 
nothing  in  vain." 

Of  land  to  be       (&)  Land  to  be  turned  into  money.     In  Hallamay 

mone^  "^^  ^-  J^ewfc/yf^,'  A.  B.  was  entitled  to  two-thirds  of  an 

estate  directed  to  be  converted  into  personalty.    Held 

»  Siawn  V.  emu,  11  W.  R.  971 ;  •  1  P.  WmB.  S89. 

BcMon  T.  BcMon^  1.  P.  Wma.  180.  '  23  Beav.  163. 
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that  it  had  not  been  reconverted  into  realty  by  acts  of 
A.  B.  J  done  independently  of  the  person  entitled  to  the 
remaining  one-third.  Here  the  principle  is  clear.  The 
sale  of  an  nndiyided  share  would  obviously  be  less 
marketable,  and  produce  a  far  less  sum  than  would  be 
receivable  in  respect  of  that  share  of  the  proceeds  of 
sale  of  the  entirety ;  and  therefore  neither  has  a  right 
to  compel  the  other  to  forego  a  sale  of  the  whole  pro- 
perty. 

3.  A  remainder-man  cannot  elect  so  as  to  affect  the  s.  By  remain- 
interests  of  the  owners  of  prior  estates.     Take,  for  in-  ^^'"*°- 
stance,  the  simple  case  of  a  settlement  of  money  to  be 

laid  out  in  land  upon  a  tenant  for  life,  remainder  in 
fee.  There  is  no  principle,  whether  in  law  or  equity, 
by  which  the  remainder-man  in  fee  can,  as  against 
the  tenant  for  life,  elect  to  take  the  property  as 
money  The  tenant  for  life  can  insist  on  his  rights 
under  the  settlement,  and  can  compel  the  trustees  of 
the  settlement  to  lay  out  the  money  as  directed  by 
the  settlement.  But  although,  as  against  the  tenant 
for  life,  the  remainder-man  has  no  right  to  say  that 
the  money  to  be  laid  out  in  land  shall  again  become 
money — shall  be  reconverted — of  course,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  a  remainder-man  declaring,  as  be- 
tween his  real  and  personal  representatives,  who  claim 
as  volunteers  under  him,  that  a  particular  reversion- 
ary interest  to  which  he  is  entitled,  shall  be  money  or 
land.^ 

4.  An  infant  cannot  ordinarily  elect.^  4.  By  infants. 

5.  A  lunatic  cannot  elect.'  5.  By  lunatics. 

*  2  Sp.  271 ;  Triquet  v.  Tham-  •  8edeff  ▼.  Jago,  1  P.  W.  880 

Ion,  18  Vei.  345;  CHUieB  v.  Long-      Carr  ▼.  SUison,  2  Bro.  C.  G.  56 
lands,  4  De  O.  ft.  Sm.  872,  879;       Dyer  v.  Dyer,  18  W.   R  782 
Cooktcn  T.  Ooohion,  12  CI.  &  F.       Robinwn  ▼.   £obin§on,  19  Beav. 
121.  494. 

*AMy  T.  Palmer,  1  Mer.  296. 
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6.  By  married     6.  The  ruIes  as  to  the  capability  of  married  women 
women.  ^  ^j^^^  demand  a  particular  consideration. 

Money  into         (a.)  As  to  moncy  to  be  converted  into  lani 

land. 

A  feme  covert  cannot  elect  by  a  contract  or  ordinary 
deed.^  But  although,  as  observed  by  Lord  Hardwicke 
in  Oldham  v.  Hughes^  "  B^feme  covert  csjmot  alter  the 
nature  of  money  to  be  laid  out  in  land,  barely  by  a 
contract  or  deed,  for  to  alter  the  property  of  it,  or 
course  of  descent,  this  money  must  be  invested  in 
land  (and  sometimes  sham  purchases  have  been  made 
for  that  purpose),  and  she  may  then  levy  a  fine  of  the 
land  and  give  it  to  her  husband,  or  anybody  else. 
There  is  a  way,  also,  of  doing  this  without  laying  the 
money  out  in  land,  and  that  is  by  coming  into  this 
court,  whereby  the  wife  may  consent  to  take  this 
money  as  personal  estate ;  and  upon  her  being  present 
in  court,  and  being  examined  (as  a  feme  covert  on  a 
fine  is)  as  to  such  consent,  it  binds  this  money  articled 
to  be  laid  out  in  land  as  much  as  a  fine  at  law  would 
the  land,  and  she  may  dispose  of  it  to  the  husband,  or 
anybody  else ;  and  the  reason  of  it  is,  that  at  law 
money  so  articled  to  be  laid  out  in  land  is  considered 
barely  as  money  till  an  actual  investiture,  and  the 
equity  of  this  court  alone  views  it  in  the  light  of  a  real 
estate ;  and,  therefore,  this  court  can  act  upon  its  own 
creature,  and  do  what  a  fine  at  common  law  can  upon 
land,  and  if  the  wife  has  craved  aid  of  this  court,  in 
the  manner  I  have  mentioned,  she  might  have  changed 
the  nature  of  this  money  which  is  realised ;  but  she 
cannot  do  it  by  deed." 

The    necessity  of  making  these  sham  purchases 

caused  much  inconvenience,  which  was  attempted  to 

8&4wm.lV.,  be  remedied  by  several  statutes.     Finally,  by  3  &  4 

c.    ,  8.    .      ^ff\j\^  jy^^  Q^  74^  g^  77^  a  married  woman  was  permitted 

*  Frafik  V.  Frank,  8  My.  ft  Cr.  171.  *  2  Atk.  458. 
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by  deed  executed  in  compliance  with  its  provisions  to 
make  her  election  to  take  or  dispose  of  money  to  be 
laid  out  in  land.^ 

(b.)  Land  to  be  converted  into  money.  Lud  into 

money. 

Here  the  husband  and  wife  might,  before  the  stat. 
3  &  4  Will.  lY.y  c.  74,  so  long  as  the  land  remained 
unsold,  by  levying  a  fine,  bar  all  the  wife's  estates  and 
interest  in  the  money  to  arise  from  the  sale  of  the 
land.^  Such  was  the  state  of  the  old  law ;  and  under 
the  act  for  the  abolition  of  fines  and  recoveries,  the 
result  is  the  same.  That  act  in  substance  says,^ 
that  a  married  woman  may,  with  her  husband's  con- 
currence, by  deed  acknowledged  under  the  act  dis- 
pose of  lands,  or  of  money  subjected  to  be  invested  in 
lands,  and  also,  of  ^^  any  interest  in  land,  either  at 
law  or  equity,  or  any  charge,  lien,  or  encumbrance  in, 
or  upon,  or  affecting  land,  either  at  law  or  in  equity." 
In  Briggs  v.  Chamberlain^^  it  was  decided  that  where 
the  personal  estate  consists  of  moneys  to  arise  from 
the  sale  of  lands,  she  might  bind  her  interest  by  a 
deed  acknowledged,  the  subject-matter  of  disposition, 
being  then  an  interest  in  land,  and  falling,  therefore, 
within  the  words  of  the  statute.* 

(B.)  Mode  in  which  election  to  take  the  property  in  How  election 
its  actual  state  may  be  made.  "  ^^^^ 

Of  course  it  is  clear  that  an  express  declaration  of  ExprasB  direc- 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  absolute  owner  of  pro-  ^°°* 
perty  that  it  shall  be  deemed  real  or  personal  estate 
is  per  se  sufficient  to  bind  those   claiming  under 
him,  without  any  reference  to  the  actual  state  or  con- 

1  F<nrba  ▼.  Adana,  9  Sim.  462.  *  Sec.  77. 

*  Ca  litt.  121  a.  n.;  Map  v.  *  11  Hare  69. 

Boper,  4  Sim.  860.  *  Tuer  v.  Turner,  20  Beav.  560. 
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dition  of  the  property  at  the  time,  though  it  has  been 
doubted  whether  a  declaration  by  parol  be  sufl&eient.^ 

But  much  greater  difficulty  arises  where  the  owner 
does  not  express  his  intention  so  to  reconvert;  the 
question  will  then  occur,  what  acts  of  the  owner  are 
sufficient  to  lead  to  an  inference  that  he  desired  and 
intended  to  possess  the  property  according  to  its 
actual  state  and  condition. 

As  to  land  («•)  As  to  real  estate  directed  to  be  converted  into 

into  money,  money,  slight  circumstances  are  sufficient  to  raise  a 
presumption  that  the  owner  has  elected  to  retain  it  as 
realty.  Thus  if  a  person  keeps  land  unsold  for  a  lon^ 
time,  a  presumption  will  arise  that  he  has  elected  to 
take  it  as  land.^  So  the  circumstance  of  granting  a 
lease,  reserving  rent  to  the  party  entitled,  her  heirs, 
and  assigns,  was  strong  evidence  of  the  intention  of 
the  grantor  to  elect  that  it  should  continue  as  land.' 
In  Dames  v.  Ashford^  by  marriage  settlement  real 
estates  were  conveyed  to  trustees  on  trust,  to  sell,  and 
hold  the  proceeds  on  trust  for  the  husband  and  wife, 
for  their  lives  successively,  remainder  on  trust  for  their 
children,  remainder  on  trust  for  the  survivor  of  hus- 
band and  wife  absolutely.  There  was  no  issue.  The 
husband  survived  his  wife,  and  after  her  death  con- 
sulted his  solicitor  as  to  his  rights  under  the  settle- 
ment, and  then  got  possession  of  the  settlement  and 
title-deeds,  &c.,  and  remained  in  possession  of  them 
until  his  death,  and  also  of  the  estates.  Held,  that 
he  had  elected  to  take  the  estates  as  land.  The  Y.-C. 
of  England  said,  ^^  It  does  not  distinctly  appear  in 
whose  custody  the  title-deeds  originally  were,  but  it 

^  Bradi^  ▼.  (Tee,  Amb.  229 ;  bat  *  Diaum  t.  Qa/gfirt,   17   Beay. 

see  ChaUoner  ▼.  Butcher,  cited  3  483 ;  Orieabaek  ▼.  FremantU,  17 

Atk.  685 ;  PvlUneyY.  Darlington,  Beav.  314  ;  Kirkman  ▼.  JliiUi,  13 

1   Bro.  C.  C.  237 ;    Wheldale  v.  Vea.  838. 

Partridge,  8  Yes.  236 ;  1  W.  ft  >  Crabtree  t.  Bramble,  8  Atk. 

T.  780.  680. 

*  15  Sim.  42. 
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is  clear  that  there  was  a  change  in  the  possession  of 
them,  and  that  Mr  Davies  got  them  into  his  custody. 
Now,  was  not  that  of  necessity  a  destruction  of  the 
trust  ?  For  the  trustees  could  not  have  compelled  Mr 
Davies  to  deliver  up  the  deeds  ;  and  without  doing  so 
they  could  not  have  made  an  effectual  sale  of  the 
estate." 

(j.)  As  regards  personal  estate  to  be  laid  out  in  Honey  into 
land,  of  course,  if  the  person  absolutely  entitled  re-  ^^• 
ceives  the  money  from  the  trustees,  he  is  held  to  have 
elected  to  take  it  as  money,  and  the  trust  is  at  an 
end.^    But  it  will  not  be  so  deemed  where  he  has 
received  the  income,  though  for  a  long  time.^ 

IL  Reconversion  by  operation  of  law.  ii.  By  opera- 

tion  of  law. 

If  an  instrument  is  to  be  taken  to  impress  a  fund 
with  real  qualities,  the  money  being  once  clearly  im- 
pressed with  real  uses,  as  land,  in  a  contest  between 
the  heir  and  executor,  the  impression  will  remain  for 
the  benefit  of  the  heir ;  and  to  put  an  end  to  that  im- 
pression, it  must  be  shown  that  the  money  was  in  the 
hands,  i.e.^  in  the  actual  possession,  of  a  person  who  Honey  at 
had  in  himself  both  the  executors  and  the  heirs ;  he  **°'"®* 
must  not  only  have  the  jus  in  re^  but  no  other  person 
must  have  any  outstanding^^  ad  rem^  In  this  case, 
if  he  makes  no  declaration  of  intention  respecting  it, 
it  shall  go  according  to  the  quality  in  wldch  it  was 
left  by  him  at  his  death.  Here  it  is  important  to 
observe  that  the  onus  of  proof  seems  to  lie  on  those 
who  deny  reconversion,  whereas  in  the  case  of  recon- 
version by  parties,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  onus 
lay  on  those  who  alleged  reconversion. 

^  Trafford  v.   Bothm,    3    Atk.  &  Sm.  872 ;  Be  Peddet^s  Settle- 

440  ;  Book  v.  Wwth,  1  Yes.  461 ;  ment,  5  De  G.  M.  &  G.  890. 

Oookmm  ▼.  Cookeon,  12  CL  &  F.  *  Wheldak  ▼.  Partridge,  8  Yes. 

147.  235. 

*  Oillie*  ▼.  Longlande,  4  De  G. 
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In  Chichester  v.  Bickerataf^  on  the  marriage  of  Sir 
John  Chichester  with  the  daughter  of  Sir  Charles 
Bickerstaff,  Sir  Charles  by  articles  covenanted  to  pay 
£1500  in  part  of  the  portion,  which,  together  with 
£1500  to  be  advanced  by  Sir  John  within  three  years 
after  the  marriage,  was  to  be  invested  in  land,  and 
settled  on  Sir  John  for  life,  his  intended  wife  for  life, 
remainder  to  their  issue,  remainder  to  Sir  John's  right 
heirs.  Within  a  year  of  the  marriage  the  wife  died 
childless,  and  Sir  John  three  days  after  his  wife.  Sir 
John  by  his  will  made  Sir  Charles  his  executor^  and 
devised  the  residue  of  his  personalty,  after  debts,  &c., 
paid,  to  Frances  Chichester,  his  sister.  The  heir-at- 
law  of  Sir  John  filed  a  bill  against  Sir  Charles  to 
compel  him  to  pay  the  £1500  which  Sir  John  had 
covenanted  to  pay,  insisting  that  by  virtue  of  the 
marriage  articles,  the  money  ought  to  be  looked  on 
and  considered  in  equity  as  land,  and  therefore  be- 
longed to  him  as  heir.  But  Lord  Somers  said,  '^  This 
money,  though  once  bound  by  the  articles,  yet,  when 
the  wife  died  without  issue,  became  free  again,  as  the 
land  would  likewise  have  been  in  case  a  purchase  had 
been  made  pursuant  to  the  articles,  and  therefore 
would  have  been  assets  to  a  creditor,  and  must  have 
gone  to  the  executor  or  administrator  of  Sir  John ; 
and  the  case  is  much  stronger  where  there  is  a  residu- 
ary legatee,"  and  therefore  dismissed  the  bill. 

In  the  case  of  Pulteney  v.  Darlington^  money  im- 
pressed with  the  qualities  of  realty  had  come  by  opera- 
tion of  law  into  the  hands  of  the  person  (Lord  Bath) 
solely  entitled  to  it  under  the  limitation  in  fee ;  and 
the  person  so  entitled,  without  taking  notice  of  the 
particular  sum,  devised  all  his  manors,  &c.,  which  he 
was  seised  or  possessed  of,  or  to  which  he  was  in  any 
wise  entitled  in  possession,  reversion,  or  remainder,  or 

»  2  Vem.  296.  ,  «  1  Bro.  C.  C.  228. 
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whicli  shonld  thereafter  be  purchased  with  any  trust 
moneys  (except  certain  estates  therein  mentioned)  to 
his  brother  H.  in  fee,  and  gave  him  all  the  residue  of 
his  personal  estate,  and  made  him  his  executor.  His 
brother  H.  subsequently,  by  his  wUl,  gave  all  his 
estates  by  local  descriptions  to  certain  uses  therein 
mentioned,  and  all  his  money,  securities  for  money, 
goods,  chattels,  and  personal  estate,  not  before  dis- 
posed of,  to  his  executors,  for  certain  trusts  mentioned 
in  his  will.  The  bill  brought  by  the  heir  at-law  to 
have  the  money  laid  out  in  land  was  dismissed.  ^^  If,'' 
said  Lord  Thurlow,  ^^  A.  B.  has  in  his  possession 
£20,000  to  be  laid  out  in  land  for  his  use,  he  has  no- 
body to  sue ;  the  right  and  the  thing  centering  in  one 
person,  the  action  is  extinguished ;  "  and  after  citing 
and  commenting  upon  the  cases  on  the  subject,  his 
lordship  added,  ^^  The  use  I  make  of  these  cases,  not-  Honey  im- 
withstanding  the  dicta  they  contain,  is  this,  thatP^^^^jJ^ 
where  a  sum  of  money  is  in  the  hands  of  one  without  home  in  the 
any  other  use  but  for  himself  it  will  be  money,  and  absolute  * 
the  heir  cannot  claim.  ,  .  .  .  But  whether  this  is  o'^er  de- 

11  i.      •  J.  i»   J  'XT-     Bcends  as 

clearly  so  or  not,  circumstances  of  demeanour  in  the  money, 
person  (even  though,  slight)  will  be  suflScient  to  decide 
it ;  a  very  little  would  do,  receiving  it  from  the  trus- 
tees, there  is  no  doubt,  would  be  sufficient.  Lord  Bath 
did  receive  it,  he  had  it  in  his  hands."     This  decision 
was  affirmed  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  ^  and,  as  Lord 
Eldon  says,  "  went  no  further  than  this,  that  if  the 
property  was  at  home,  in  the  possession  of  the  person 
under  whom  they  claimed  as  heir  and  executor,  the  But  not  if  it 
heir  could  not  take  it,  but  if  it  stood  out  in  a  third  ^2^^"j^°« 
person  he  might ;   and  the   question  in  that  cause  third  party. 
was  not  upon  the  equity  between  the  heir  and  execu- 
tor, but  whether  the  money  was  at  home.^ 

1  7  Bio.  P.  C.  Toml.  Ed.  680.  •  Wkddale  ▼.  Partridge,  8  Vefc 

235. 
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ELECTION. 


Election  arises  The  doctrine  of  election  originates  in  inconsistent  or 
ent  or  alter!*  alternative  donations ;  a  plurality  of  gifts  with  inten- 
native  gifts,  tion,  exprcss  or  implied,  that  one  shall  be  a  substitute 
for  the  rest.  In  the  judgment  of  tribunals,  therefore, 
whose  decision  is  regulated  by  that  intention,  the 
donee  will  be  entitled,  not  to  both  benefits,  but  the 
choice  of  either.  The  second  gift  is  designed  to  be 
effectual  only  in  the  event  of  his  declining  the  first ; 
and  the  substance  of  the  gifts  combined  is  an  option. 

If  the  individual,  to  whom,  by  an  instrument  of 
donation,  a  benefit  is  offered,  possesses  a  previous 
claim  on  the  author  of  the  instrument,  and  an  inten- 
tion appears  that  he  shall  not  both  receive  the  benefit 
and  enforce  the  claim,  the  same  principle  of  executing 
the  purpose  of  the  donor,  requires  the  donee  to  elect 
between  his  original  and  his  substituted  rights ;  the 
gift  being  designed  as  a  satisfaction  of  the  claim, 
he  cannot  accept  the  former  without  renouncing  the 
latter.^ 

A  new  modification  of  the  doctrine  arises  on  the 
occurrence  of  gifts  of  a  peculiar  nature.  The  owner  of 
an  estate,  having,  in  an  instrument  of  donation, 
applied  to  the  property  of  another  expressions  which, 
were  that  property  his  own,  would  amount  to  an 
effectual  disposition  of  it  to  a  third  person,  and  having, 
by  the  same  instrument,  disposed  of  a  portion  of  his 
estate  in  favour  of  the  proprietor  whose   rights  he 

^  See  poit  on  the  Doctrine  of  Satisfaotion. 
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asBumed,  is  nnderstood  to  impose  on  that  proprietor 
the  obligation  of  either  relinqnishing  (to  the  extent 
at  least  of  indemnifying  those  whom,  by  defeating  the 
intended  disposition,  he  disappoints)  the  benefit  con- 
ferred on  him  by  the  instrument,  if  he  asserts  his  own 
inconsistent  proprietary  rights ;  or,  if  he  accepts  that 
benefit,  of  completing  the  intended  disposition  by  the 
conveyance,  in  conformity  to  it,  of  that  portion  of  his 
property  which  it  purports  to  efiect.  The  foundation 
of  the  doctrine  is  still  the  intention  of  the  author  of 
the  instrument ;  an  intention  which,  extending  to  the  intention  of 
whole  disposition,  is  frustrated  by  the  faUure  of  any  t^'^lt  ^ 
part;  and  its  characteristic^  in  its  application  to 
these  cases  is,  that,  by  an  equitable  arrangement, 
efiect  is  given  to  a  donation  of  that  which  is  not  the 
property  of  the  donor ;  a  valid  gift  in  terms  absolute, 
being  qualified  by  reference  to  a  distinct  clause,  which, 
though  inoperative  as  a  conveyance,  afibrds  authentic 
evidence  of  intention.  The  intention  being  assumed, 
the  conscience  of  the  donee  is  affected  by  the  condi- 
tion, though  destitute  of  legal  validity,  not  express 
but  implied,  annexed  to  the  benefit  proposed  to  him. 
To  accept  the  benefit  while  he  declines  the  burden  is 
to  defraud  the  design  of  the  donor.^  To  illustrate  the 
doctrine  of  election,  suppose  A.  by  mil  or  deed  gives 
to  B.  property  belonging  to  C,  and  by  the  same 
instrument,  gives  other  property  belonging  to  himself 
to  C,  a  court  of  equity  will  hold  C.  to  be  entitled  to 
the  gift  made  to  him  by  A.,  only  upon  the  implied 
condition  of  his  conforming  with  all  the  provisions  of 
the  instrument,  by  renouncing  the  right  to  his  own 
property  in  favour  of  B. ;  he  must  consequently  make 
his  choice,  or,  as  it  is  technicaUy  termed,  he  is  put  to 
his  election,  to  take  either  under  or  against  the  instru- 
ment. 

The  doctrine  of  election,  in  common  with  many 

^  Note  to  DilUm  v.  Parker,  1  Sw.  805. 
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Derived  from  other  doctrines  of  our  courts  of  equity,  appears  to  be 
derived  from  the  civil  law.  In  that  system,  a  bequest 
of  property  which  the  testator  knew  to  belong  to 
another  was  not  void.  But  a  bequest  on  the  errone- 
ous supposition  that  the  subject  belonged  to  the  tes- 
tator, was,  it  seems,  invalid.  In  the  latter  respect, 
the  Roman  law  is  more  logically  consistent  than  our 
own.  For,  by  the  English  law,  whether  the  donor 
knew  that  the  property  he  assumed  to  deal  with  was 
not  his  own,  and  yet  he  advisedly  assumed  to  give  it, 
or  whether  he  gave  it  erroneously,  supposing  it  to  be 
his  own,  in  either  case  it  is  held  that  the  donee  is  put 
to  his  election.^  To  return;  in  the  case  already  put, 
of  A.  giving  to  B.  property  belonging  to  C,  and  by 
the  same  instrument  giving  to  C.  other  property 
belonging  to  himself,  C.  has  two  courses  open  to 
him — 


Election 
under  instru- 
ment. 


Election 
against  the 
instrument. 


1st.  He  may  elect  to  take  under,  and  consequently 
to  conform  to  all  the  provisions  of,  the  instrument. 
Here  no  diflSculty  arises,  as  B.  will  take  C.'s  property, 
and  0.  will  take  the  property  given  to  him  by  A. 

2nd.  He  may  elect  against  the  instrument.  The 
question  then  arises.  Does  C,  by  refusing  to  conform 
to  the  terms  of  the  instrument,  wholly  forfeit  his  claim 
to  any  benefits  intended  to  be  conferred  on  him  by 
that  instrument,  or  does  he  forfeit  only  so  much  of  the 
benefits  under  the  instrument,  as  is  necessary  to  com- 
pensate B.  for  the  disappointment  he  has  suffered  by 
C.'s  electron  against  the  instrument?  To  illustrate, 
by  a  simple  case.  Suppose  A.,  the  testator,  gives  to 
B.,  a  family  estate  belonging  to  C,  worth  £20,000  in 
the  market,  and  by  the  same  will  gives  to  C.  a  legacy  of 
£30,000  of  his  own  property.  C.  is  unwilling  to  part 
with  his  family  estate,  and  therefore  elects  to  take 
against  the  instrument.   It  has  been  held,  that,  in  the 

1  WhiiUer  v.  Wd>ttcr,  2  Ves.  Jr.  370. 
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case  of  election  against  the  instrument,  the  principle  of  CompenBation 

and  not 
feiture. 


compensation y  rather  than  that  of  forfeiture,  is  to  *°^  "^^^  ^°'^' 


govern.  In  the  case  put,  therefore,  C.  will  retain  the 
estate  and  receive  £10,000  of  his  legacy  of  £30,000, 
leaving  to  B.  £20,000  to  compensate  him  for  the 
value  of  the  estate  of  which  he  has  been  disappointed 
hj  C.'s  election  against  the  instrument.  The  conclu- 
sion firom  all  the  cases  is  thus  summed  up  in  Mr 
Swans  ton's  note  to  Gretton  v.  Howard} 

1  st.  That  in  the  event  of  election  to  take  against  the  Rules, 
instrument,  courts  of  equity  assume  jurisdiction  to 
sequester  the  benefits  intended  for  the  refractory  donee, 
in  order  to  secure  compensation  to  those  whom  his 
election  disappoints. 

2nd.  That  the  surplus,  after  compensation,  does  not 
devolve,  as  undisposed  of,  but  is  restored  to  the  donee, 
the  purpose  being  satisfied  for  which  alone  the  court 
controlled  his  legal  right. 

It  may  be  useful  to  warn  the  student  carefully  to  cases  where 
discriminate  this  class  of  cases  where  a  person  disposes  *<»***or  ™*^«" 

^  ^  two  bequests 

of  that  which  is  not  ki8  OTvn^  and  confers  on  the  real  of  his  own  in 
owner  of  that  property  some  other  benefits,  from  another  J^^*°**™" 
apparently  similar  class  of  cases,  where  a  testator  makes 
two  or  more  separate  devises  or  bequests  of  his  own  pro- 
perty in  the  same  instrument.  In  this  latter  case,  the 
gifts,  whether  beneficial  or  onerous,  being  the  property 
of  the  donor,  the  donee  may  take  what  is  beneficial  and 
reject  what  is  onerous,  unless  it  appear  on  the  will  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  testator  to  make  the  accept- 
ance of  the  burden  a  condition  of  the  benefit' 

As  the  doctrine  of  election  depends  on  the  principle  There  must  be 
of  compensation,  it  follows  that  it  will  not  be  applicable  *  ^ich  com^ 
unless  there  be  a  fund  from  which  compensation  can  pensation  caa 

be  made. 
>  1  Swanst  483.  ^Wwrren  ▼.  Ruddll,  IJ.  &  H.  18. 
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be  made.  Thus,  it  was  held  in  Bristowe  v.  Warde^ 
that  where,  under  a  power  to  appoint  to  children,  the 
father  made  an  appointment  improperly,  any  child  en- 
titled, in  default  of  appoiotment,  might  set  it  aside, 
although  a  specific  share  was  appointed  to  him.  "  The 
doctrine  of  election,"  said  the  Lord  Chancellor,  "  never 
can  be  applied  but  where,  if  an  election  is  made  con- 
trary to  the  will,  the  interest  that  would  pass  by  the 
will  can  be  laid  hold  of  to  compensate  for  what  is  taken 
away ;  therefore,  in  all  cases,  there  must  be  some  free 
disposable  property  given  to  the  person,  which  can  be 
made  a  compensation  for  what  the  testator  takes  away. 
That  cannot  apply  to  this  case  where  no  part  of  his 
property  is  comprised  in  the  will  but  that  which  he  had 
power  to  distribute.  Thus,  again.  In  re  Fowler's  Trust^ 
a  testator  had  an  exclusive  power  of  appointment  over 
an  estate  to  his  children  and  grand-children ;  and  an 
exclusive  power  to  appoint  B,fund  among  his  children 
only.  He  appointed  the  estate  to  some  of  his  children 
and  the  frind  to  his  children  and  a  grandchild  (who  was 
not  an  object).  Held,  that  this  was  not  a  case  of 
election,  and  that  the  children  were  not  compellable  to 
elect,  either  to  give  efiect  to  the  appointment  of  the 
fund  to  the  grandchild,  or  reject  the  benefits  appointed 
under  the  first  power.  If,  however,  in  these  cases  the 
testator  had  also  given  property  absolutely  his  own  to 
the  objects  of  the  power,  a  case  of  election  would  have 
arisen,  and  compensation  might  have  been  claimed  out 
of  such  property. 

Election  under      Coses  of  election  Under  the  execution  of  powers. 
P^'^®""  (a.)  Where,  under  a  special  power,  an  express  ap- 

Ab  to  person  poi^tment  is  made  to  a  stranger  to  the  power,  which 
entitled  in  is  therefore  void,  and  a  benefit  is  conferred  by  the 
appointment   sa^ie  instrument,  upon  a  person  entitled,  in  default 

of  appointment,  the  latter  will  be  put  to  his  election. 

Thus,  "  where  a  man  having  a  power  to  appoint  to  A. 

1  2  Vea.  Jr.  886.  «  27  Beav.  362. 
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a  fund  which,  in  default  of  appointment,  is  given  to 
B.,  exercises  the  power  in  favour  of  C,  and  gives  other 
benefits  to  B.,  although  the  execution  is  merely  void, 
yet  if  B.  will  accept  the  gifts  to  him,  he  must  convey 
the  estate  to  C,  according  to  the  appointment." 

It  has  been  said  that  where  the  donee  of  a  power  by  ab  to  person 
the  same  instrument  appoints  to  a  stranger,  and  con-  ^^^^  ^^er 
fers  benefits  out  of  his  own  property  upon  an  object 
of  the  power,  the  latter  will  be  put  to  his  election.^ 
But  it  is  submitted  that  in  such  a  case  the  person 
who  is  the  object  of  the  power  can  not  be  put  to  his 
election,  and  for  the  following  reasons.  In  order  to 
raise  a  case  of  election,  two  essential  circumstances 
must  concur: — 

1st.  That  property  which  belongs  to  one  person  (A.)  Circumstancea 
must  be  given  to  another  person  by  the  testator.  ^S***^  ^  *" 

2nd.  That  the  testator  at  the  same  time  gives  A« 
property  of  his  (the  testator's).  In  such  a  case^  A. 
would  be  put  to  his  election. 

Suppose,  then,  that  A.  is  the  object  of  the  power, 
B.,  the  person  entitled  in  default  of  appointment  to 
A.,  and  X.  is  the  person  in  whose  favour  the  appoint- 
ment is  actually  made.  The  appointment  in  favour  of 
X.  is  clearly  a  bad  appointment,  and  therefore  the 
property  would  pass  to  B.  as  in  default  of  appoint- 
ment, and  if  the  testator  has  conferred  any  benefits 
on  B.,  he  (B.)  will  be  put  to  his  election.  But  no 
property  which  belongs  to  A.  has  been  given  to  X. ; 
for  A,  is  but  a  volunteer  as  regards  the  donee  of  the 
power,  and  until  the  donee  has  exercised  his  power 
over  the  fund,  in  favour  of  A.,  it  is  not  his  property; 
therefore,  it  is  clear  that  an  essential  element  to  raise 
election  as  against  A.  is  wanting.     None  of  A.'s  pro- 

1  Blaek^t  y.  Lamb,  U  Beav.  482 ;  1  L.  C.  820. 
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perty  has  been  given  to  another.  But  if  A,  had  com- 
bined in  himself  both  the  character  of  the  object  of 
the  power,  and  the  person  entitled  to  the  fund  in  de- 
fault {i.e.,  if  in  the  case  put,  A.  and  B.  were  the 
same  individual),  he  would,  if  he  had  received  any 
benefits  from  the  donee  of  the  power,  be  put  to  his 
election,  not  as  A.,  the  object  of  the  power,  but  as  tie 
person  (B.)  entitled^  in  default  of  appointment} 

Absolute  ap-  (5.)  It  has  been  recently  decided  "  that  where  there 
w^th^dJroc^  is  an  absolute  appointment  by  will  in  favour  of  a  pro- 
tions  modify-  per  object  of  the  power,  and  that  appointment  is  fol- 
^fntanent  ^o^cd  by  attempts  to  modify  the  interest  so  appointed, 
in  a  manner  which  the  law  will  not  allow,  the  court 
reads  the  will  as  if  all  the  passages  in  which  such  at- 
tempts are  made  were  swept  out  of  it,  for  all  intents 
and  purposes; ''  i.e,j  not  only  so  far  as  they  attempt  to 
regulate  the  quantum  of  interest  to  be  enjoyed  by  the 
appointee  in  the  settled  property,  but  also  so  far  as 
they  might  otherwise  have  been  relied  upon  as  raising 
a  case  of  election.*  The  reason  of  the  rule  may  be 
shortly  stated  in  the  words  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
in  BUicket  v.  Larnb^  "  The  superadded  words  used  by 
the  testator  here,  neither  are,  nor  profess  to  be  any 
appointment  over  the  fund  itself,  but  they  purport  to 
raise  an  obligation  on  the  conscience  of  the  person 
taking  the  benefit  of  the  gift,  to  transfer  that  benefit, 
after  his  decease  to  his  children.  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  if  the  words  had  been  used  by  the  testator  with 
reference  to  a  fund  which  was  wholly  within  his  own 
control,  to  deal  with  as  he  might  think  fit,  these  words 
would  have  created  a  trust,  and  that  his  children, 
taking  the  gifts  under  the  will  of  the  testator,  would 
have  taken  them  charged  with  the  duty  of  disposing 
of  them  according  to  that  will ;  or,  in  other  words, 

1  WhuOtT  V.   TTeft^ter,  2  Vee.  •  Wodridgt   ▼.     Woolridge,    1 

Jr.  867.  And  see  the  judgment  of  Johns  63. 

James,  V.-C,  in  WolUuton  y.King,  *  14  Beav.  482. 
L.  K.  8  Eq.  165. 
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that  a  trust  would  have  been  created  by  implication  in 
favour  of  the  objects  mentioned  in  the  words  of  the 
gift,  the  execution  of  which  this  court  would  have  en- 
forced ; "  and  this  rule  will  be  the  more  readily  adopted 
where  the  superadded  clause  is  an  attempt  to  evade  the 
law  as  to  perpetuities.^ 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  where  there  is  a 
clause  of  forfeiture  of  the  legacies  on  non-compliance 
with  such  direction,  a  case  of  election  would  be  raised.' 

Questions  of  election  have  also  arisen,  where  a  tes-  ineffectual 
tator  attempted  to  dispose  of  his  own  property  by  an  attempt  to 
instrument  ineffectual  for  that  purpose.  perty^by  wuT 

(a.)  Infancy. — No  case  of  election  will  be  raised 
where  there  is  a  want  of  capacity  to  devise  real  estate 
by  reason  of  infancy.  Thus,  under  the  old  law,  where 
an  infant  whose  will  was  valid  as  to  personalty,  but 
invalid  as  to  realty,  gave  a  legacy  to  his  heir-at-law, 
and  devised  real  estate  to  another  person,  the  heir-at- 
law  would  not  have  been  obliged  to  elect  between  the 
legacy  and  the  real  estate,  which  descended  to  him  in 
consequence  of  the  invalidity  of  the  devise :  he  might 
take  both.^ 

(4.)  Coverture. — Nor  will  a  case  of  election  arise  if  Coverture. 
there  is  a  want  of  capacity  to  make  a  will  arising  from 
coverture.  Thus,  where  a  feTne  covert  made  a  valid 
appointment  by  will  to  her  husband,  under  a  power, 
and  also  bequeathed  to  another  person  personal  estate, 
to  which  the  power  did  not  extend,  the  husband  was 
not  put  to  his  election,  but  was  held  to  be  entitled  to 
the  benefit  conferred  on  him  by  the  power,  and  also  to 
the  property  bequeathed  by  his  wife,  to  which  he  was 

1  WoUastan  v.  King,  L.  R.  8  Yes.  Sr.  12. 

£o.  165.  *  Hearlt  ▼.  Qreenhank.  8  Atk. 

*  King  v.  King,  15  Ir.  Ch.  R.  696,  1  Ves.  Sr.  298 ;  1  Vict.,  a 

479  ;   BougkUm  y.   Boughton,  2  26,  a.  7. 
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entitled 7wr^  mariti}  And  the  rule  is  the  same  where 
the  will  is  valid  at  the  time  of  execution,  but  after- 
wards becomes  inoperative.* 

Wills  before  (^.)  Previous  to  the  Wills  Act,  1  Vict,  c.  26,  where 
1  Vict.,  c  26.  ^  testator,  by  a  will  not  properly  attested  for  the  devise 
of  freeholds,  but  sufficient  to  pass  personal  estate, 
devised  freehold  estates  away  from  the  heir,  and  gave 
him  a  legacy,  the  question  has  arisen  whether  the 
heir-at-law  was  not  obliged  to  elect  between  the  free- 
hold estate,  which  descended  to  him  in  consequence  of 
the  devise  to  him  being  inoperative,  and  the  legacy  ; 
it  is  clearly  settled  that  he  would  not  be  obliged  to 
elect  *  unless  the  legacy  were  given  to  him  with  an 
express  condition  that  if  he  disputed,  or  did  not  com- 
ply with  the  whole  of  the  will,  he  should  forfeit  all 
benefit  under  it/  These  questions  will  not  arise  under 
wills  coming  within  the  Wills  Act,  because  if  they 
are  sufficiently  attested  for  the  bequest  of  a  personal 
legacy,  they  will  also  pass  freehold  estates. 

Election  with      A  widow  may  at  law  be  put  to  her  election  by 

reference  to  j     •!_   j.  i        j  j  'a.  ^        j 

dower.  cxprcss  words  between  her  dower  and  a  gift  conferred 

on  her.*  In  equity  she  may  be  put  to  her  election 
between  dower,  and  a  gift  conferred  on  her,  by  mani- 
fest implication,  demonstrating  the  intention  of  the 
donor  to  exclude  her  from  her  legal  right  to  dower ; 
and  this  intention  will  be  implied  if  the  instrument 
contains  provisions  inconsistent  with  the  assertion  of 

What  is  incon-  her  riffht  to  dower.     The  question  then  arises,  what  is  a 

sistent  with  . 

widow's  right  gift  inconsistent  with  her  assertion  of  that  right.     It 

to  dower.        ^as  been  long  settled  that  a  devise,  by  a  testator  to 

his  widow,  oipart  of  the  lands  of  which  she  is  dowable, 

is  not  inconsistent  with  her  claim  to  dower  out  of  the 

1  Rich  V.  Cackdl,  9  Ves.  369.  *  Boughton  v.  BougfUon,  2  Ves. 

•  Blaiklock  Y.  OrincUe,  L.  R.  7  Sr.  32. 

Ea.  215.  »  NotlU^  ▼.  Palmer^  2  Drew. 

>  Sheddon  y,  Goodrich,  8  Ves.  93. 
481. 
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remainder.^  A  devise  of  lands  out  of  which  the  widow 
is  dowable,  on  trust  for  sale^  is  not  inconsistent  with 
her  claim  to  dower  out  of  those  lands,  even  though  the 
interest  of  a  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  is  given 
her ;  ^  nor  will  a  mere  gift  of  an  annuity  to  the  testator's 
widow,  although  charged  on  all  the  testator's  property, 
exclude  her  right  to  dower.* 

The  provisions  which  have  generally  been  held 
inconsistent  with  the  widow's  legal  right  to  dower, 
are  those  which  prescribe  to  the  devisees  a  certain 
mode  of  enjoyment,  which  shows  the  testator's  inten- 
tion that  they  should  have  the  entirety  of  the  property. 
Tlius,  in  Butcher  v.  Kemp^  where  the  testator,  having 
devised  a  freehold  farm,  containing  about  136  acres, 
to  trustees  and  their  heirs,  during  the  minority  of  his 
daughter,  directed  them  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
farniy  or  let  it  on  lease,  during  the  daughter* s  minority^ 
and  the  testator  devised  some  lands  to  his  widow  for 
her  life,  and  also  gave  her  specific  and  pecuniary 
legacies,  it  was  held*  that  the  widow  was  put  to  her 
election.  Sir  John  Leach,  V.-C,  said,  "  His  plain 
intention  is  that  the  trustees  should,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  daughter,  have  authority  to  continue  his  business 
in  the  entire  farm  which  he  himself  occupied,  consisting 
of  about  136  acres,  and  this  intention  must  be  disap- 
pointed if  the  widow  could  have  assigned  to  her  a 
third  part  of  this  land."  * 

In  order  to  raise  a  case  of  election,  it  has  already  immaterial 
been  shown  that  there  must  appear  on  the  will  or^tor^knew^r 
instrument  itself,  a  clear  intention  on  the  part  of  the  did  not  know 
author  of  it,  to  dispose  of  that  which  is  not  his  own,  ^''ffi "wn. 
and  it  is  immaterial  whether  he  knew  the  property  not 

*  Lawrence  ▼.  Lavortnce,  2  Vera.  *  6  Mad.  61. 

865.  •  Miail  v.  Brain,  4  Mad.  119; 

^  BUU  v.  LewUf  3  Hare  310.  BirmingJutm  v.  Kirwan,  2  S.  &  L. 

*  Holdich  V.  ffoldich,  2  Y.  ft  444. 
C.  C.  C.  19. 
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TeBtator  is 
pregiimed  to 
have  given 
liifl  own. 


to  be  his  own,  or  by  mistake  conceived  it  to  be  his  own ; 
for  in  either  case,  if  the  intention  to  dispose  of  it 
appears  clearly,  his  disposition  will  be  sufficient  to 
raise  a  case  of  election.*  The  cases  are  clear  where 
the  testator  devises  an  estate  in  which  he  has  no 
interest  at  law ;  but  an  element  of  much  greater  com- 
plication is  introduced  where  the  testator  has  a  limited 
interest  in  the  property  dealt  with.  Where  the  testator 
has  some  interest,  the  court  will  lean,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  a  construction  which  would  make  him  deal  only 
with  that  to  which  he  is  entitled,  and  not  with  that 
over  which  he  has  no  disposing  power,  inasmuch  as 
every  testator  mxxst, primd /ode j  be  taken  to  "have 
intended  to  dispose  only  of  what  he  had  power  to 
dispose  of;  and,  in  order  to  raise  a  case  of  election,  it 
must  be  clear  that  there  was  an  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  testator  to  dispose  of  what  he  had  not  the  right 
or  power  to  dispose  of."* 


Thus,  in  Shuttleworth  v.  Greaves^  the  wife  of  F.  S. 
was  the  only  child  of  A.,  who  was  entitled  to  certain 
shares  in  the  Nottingham  canal,  which,  upon  A.'s 
death,  were  transferred  into  the  names  of  "  F.  S.  and 
wife,"  the  wife  having  been  her  father's  administra- 
trix. F.  S.  was  afterwards,  until  his  death,  treated 
by  the  canal  company  as  proprietor  of  the  shares,  and 
received  the  dividends  upon  them,  and  was  elected  to 
be  and  acted  as  a  member  of  a  committee,  which,  by 
the  Company's  Act  of  Parliament,  was  required  to 
consist  of  proprietors  of  two  or  more  shares.  F.  S. 
by  his  will  bequeathed  what  he  called  '*  all  my  shares 
in  the  Nottingham  Canal  Navigation,"  and  all  his 
personal  estate  to  trustees,  in  trust  for  his  wife 
for  life,  remainder  over  to  his  brothers  and  sisters 
absolutely.     The  testator  had  no  canal  shares  at  all. 


*  SUpfiens  V.  StepJiens,  1  De  G. 
&  J.  62;  WcU^y  v.  HWy,  2  V.  & 
B.199. 


■  Wintour  ▼.  Clifton,  8  De  G. 
M.  ft  G.  651. 
»  4  My.  &  Cr.  36. 
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unless  those  so  transferred  into  the  names  of  his 

wife  and  himself  should  be   considered  his.     Held, 

that  the  words  of  the  will  amounted  to  a  bequest  of  • 

the  particular  shares  before  mentioned,  and  that  the 

widow  was  bound  to  elect. 

In  Dummer  v.  Pitcher^  by  the  testator's  will  "  he 
bequeathed  the  rents  of  his  leasehold  houses,  and  the 
interest  of  all  his  funded  property  or  estate "  upon 
trust  for  his  wife,  for  life,  and  after  her  decease,  on 
trust,  to  pay  divers  legacies  of  stock.  The  testator 
had,  in  fact,  no  funded  property  at  the  date  of  his 
will ;  but  there  was  funded  property  standing  in  the 
joint  names  of  himself  and  of  his  wife.  After  his  death, 
the  wife  claimed,  by  survivorship,  the  funded  property 
standing  in  the  names  of  her  husband  and  herself — 
it  was  contended  that  as  she  took  benefits  under  the 
will,  that  she  ought  to  be  put  to  her  election  between 
those  benefits,  and  the  funded  property.  It  was  held, 
however,  that  the  widow  ought  not  to  be  put  to  her 
election — that  although  the  testator  had  no  funded 
property  of  his  own  at  the  date  of  the  will,  "  that 
there  was  nothing  here  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
testator  was  dealing  with  the  stock  abeady  purchased, 
or  which  should  thereafter  be  purchased.' 


It  is  now  clearly  settled  that  parol  evidence,  dehors  Evidence 

dehors  thi 
inBtniment. 


the  will,  is  not  admissible  for  the  purpose  of  show-  ?®^<>™  *^® 


ing  that  a  testator,  considering  property  to  be  his  own, 
which  did  not  actually  belong  to  him,  intended  to 
comprise  it  in  a  general  devise  or  bequest.  Thus,  in 
Clementson  v.  Gandy^  where  parol  evidence  was  ten- 
dered for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  testatrix 
intended  to  pass,  under  a  general  bequest,  certain  pro- 
perty in  which  she  had  only  a  life  interest,  supposing 
it  to  be  her  own  absolutely,  so  as  to  put  a  legatee 

1  2  My.  &  Keen.  262.  J.  487. 

'  See  Usticke  v.  PeUrs,  iTL,k  '1  Keen.  809. 
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who  had  an  interest  in  the  property^to  his  election. 
Lord  Langdale  refosed  to  admit  the  evidence.     ^^  I  am 
•  of  opinion/'  observed  his  lordship,  "  that  this  evidence 

cannot  be  admitted.  It  is  tendered  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  the  testatrix  bequeathed  property 
as  her  own  which  did  not  belong  to  her,  and  that 
she  intended  to  leave  a  considerable  residue  for  charit- 
able purposes,  which,  by  reason  of  that  mistake, 
turns  out  to  be  much  less  than  she  intended ;  and  it 
is  argued  that  this  raises  a  case  of  election.  The 
intention  to  dispose  must,  in  all  cases,  appear  by  the 
will  alone.  In  cases  which  require  it,  the  court  may 
look  at  external  circumstances,  and  consequently 
receive  evidence  of  such  circumstances  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  the  terms  used  by  the 
testator.  But  parol  evidence  is  not  to  be  resorted  to, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  proving  facts  which  make 
intelligible  something  in  the  will,  which,  without  the 
aid  of  extrinsic  evidence,  cannot  be  understood."* 

Pereona  under  (o.)  Married  womeu. — Although  the  practice  as  to 
jlujri^*^  election  by  married  women  is  somewhat  fluctuating, 
women.  it  seems  that  in  general  an  inquiry  will  be  made  as  to 

which  is  most  beneficial  for  them,  and  they  will  be 
required  to  elect  within  a  limited  time.'  But  it  seems 
that  a  married  woman  can  elect  so  as  to  affect  her 
interest  in  real  property,  without  a  deed  acknow- 
ledged,' and  where  she  has  so  elected,  the  court  can 
order  a  conveyance  accordingly,  the  ground  of  such 
order  being  that  no  married  woman  shall  avail  her- 
self of  a  fraud.* 

Infante.  (i.)  Infants. — ^With  reference  to  infants  also,  the 

practice  is  not  quite  uniform.    In  Streat/ieldY.  Streat^ 

^  Stratum  ▼.  But,  I  Yea.  Jr.       WiUon  ▼.  Townahend,  2  Vea.  Jr. 
285  ;  Smith  ▼.  Lynt,  2  Y.  &  C.  C.      693. 

C.  846  ;  Hontifwood  v.  Porsttr,  80  »  3  &  4  WUl.  IV.,  c.  74,  s.  77. 

Beav.  14.  *  Barrow  v.   Barrow^  4  K.  & 

*  DanU  ▼.  Page,  9  Ves.  850  ;      J.  409  ;  WiUmghby  ▼.  MiddleUm, 

2  J.  &  H.  344. 
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fleldi^  the  period  of  election  was  deferred  until  the 
infant  came  of  age.  In  other  cases,  there  has  been  a 
reference  to  inquire  what  would  be  most  beneficial  to 
the  infant.* 

Persons  compelled  to  elect  are  entitled  previously  to  Privileges  of 
ascertain  the  relative  value  of  their  own  property  and  poii^d  LTeiect. 
that  conferred  upon  them,'  and  may  file  a  bill  to  have 
all  necessary  accounts  taken.^  An  election  made 
under  a  mistake  will  not  be  binding,  for  in  all  cases 
of  election,  the  court,  while  it  enforces  the  rule  of 
equity  that  the  party  shall  not  avail  himself  of  both 
his  claims,  is  anxious  to  secure  to  him  the  option  of 
either,  and  not  to  hold  him  concluded  by  equivocal 
acts,  performed,  perhaps,  in  ignorance  of  the  value  of 
the  funds.* 

Election  may  be  either  express^  in  which  case  no  what  is 
question  can  arise ;  or  it  may  be  implied.  And  here  deemed  an 
considerable  difficulty  often  arises  in  deciding  what  acts 
of  acceptance  or  acquiescence  amount  to  an  implied 
election ;  and  this  question  must,  it  seems,  be  deter- 
mined more  upon  the  circumstances  of  each  particu- 
lar case,  than  on  any  general  principle.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
property  against  which  the  election  is  supposed  to 
have  been  made,  for,  if  a  party,  not  being  called  on  to 
elect,  continues  in  the  receipt  of  the  rents  and  profits  of 
both  properties,  such  receipt  cannot  be  construed  into 
an  election  to  take  one  and  reject  the  other ;  and,  in 
like  manner,  if  one  of  the  properties  does  not  yield  rent 
to  be  received,  and  the  party  liable  to  elect  deals  with  it 
as  his  own,  as,  for  instance,  by  mortgaging  it  (parti- 

1  1  L.  C.  803.  <    JSutlrieke  ▼.   Broadhunt,  3 

«  Bigland  v.  ffuddletton,  3  Bro.  Bro.  C.  C.  88. 

C.  C.  *2S5n.;  Ashbumhamy.Aah-  •  WaJse  v.  Wake,  8  Bro.  C.  C. 

bumham,  13  Jur.  1111.  255  ;  Kidney  ▼.   Cou88maker,  12 

'  BoyiUon  v.  Boynton,  1  Bro.  Ves.  186. 
C.  C.  445. 
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cularly  if  this  be  done  with  the  concurrence  of  the  party 
entitled  to  call  for  an  election),  such  dealing  will  be 
unavailable  to  prove  an  actual  election  as  against  the 
receipt  of  the  rent  of  the  other  property.^  As  we  have 
before  seen,  any  acts  to  be  binding  upon  a  person  must 
be  done  with  a  knowledge  of  his  rights.  They  must 
also  be  done  with  the  intention  of  electing.' 

Length  of  It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any  rule  as  to  what  length 

of  time,  after  acts  done,  by  which  election  is  usually 
implied,  will  be  binding  on  a  party,  and  prevent  him 
from  setting  up  the  plea  of  ignorance  of  his  rights.* 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a 
person  may  by  his  acts  suffer  specific  enjoyment  by 
others  until  it  becomes  inequitable  to  disturb  it.* 

A  person  who  does  not  elect  within  the  time  limited, 
will  be  considered  as  having  elected  to  take  against  the 
instrument  putting  him  to  his  election.* 

^  Padburyv.  Clark,  2  Mac.  A^  G.  103 ;    Sopwith  v.  MaugJum,    SO 

298.  B«av.  235. 

«  Stratford  v.  Powell,  1  Ball.  &  <  Tibbetsv.  Tthbets,  19  Ves.  663. 

B.  1 ;  Dillon  v.  Parker,  I  Swanst.  ■  Decree  in  Streatfidd  v.  Streat- 

880,  387.  Jield,  1  Swanst  447. 

•  Reynard  v.  Spenee,   4  Beav. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 


PERFORMANCE. 


The  doctrine  of  performance  is  based  upon  the  rule  of  Equity  im- 
equity,  that  equity  will  impute  an  intention  to  fulfil  an  tio^°iifii°" 
obligation ;  that  when  a  person  covenants  to  do  an  act,  an  obligation. 
and  he  does  that  which  may  either  wholly  or  partially 
be  converted  to  or  towards  a  completion  of  the  cove- 
nant, he  shall  be  presumed  to  have  done  it  with  that 
intention. 

Under  this  subject  two  classes  of  cases  occur. 

I.  Where  there  is  a  covenant  to  purchase  and  settle 
land,  and  a  purchase  is  made,  not  expressed  to  be  in 
pursuance  of  such  covenant,  and  no  express  settlement 
is  made. 

II.  Where  there  is  a  covenant  to  leave  property, 
and  the  covenantee  receives  a  share  under  an  intes- 
tacy. 

I.  The  doctrine  upon  the  first  branch  of  this  subject  i.  Covenant  to 
was  fully  discussed  in  the  leading  case  of  Lechmere  v.  P"^c^*«f  ]^^^t 

•'  *5  and  land  is 

Earl  of  Carlisle^  There,  Lord  Lechmere,  upon  his  purchased. 
marriage  with  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  covenanted  to  lay  out  within  one 
year  after  his  marriage  £6000,  her  portion,  and 
£24,000  (amounting  in  the  whole  to  £30,000)  in  the 
purchase  ot  freehold  lands  in  possession,  in  the  south 

1  8  Peere  Wma.  211 ;  Ca.  t.  Talb.  80. 
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part  of  Great  Britain,  with  the  consent  of  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle  and  the  Lord  Morpeth,  to  be  settled  on  Lord 
Lechmere  for  life,  remainder  for  so  much  as  wonld 
amount  to  £800  a  year  to  Lady  Lechmere,  for  her 
jointure,  remainder  to  first  and  other  sons  in  tail  male, 
remainder  to  Lord  Lechmere,  his  heirs  and  assignees 
for  ever;  and  Lord  Lechmere  also  covenanted  that 
until  the  £30,000  should  be  laid  out  in  lands,  interest 
should  be  paid  to  the  persons  entitled  to  the  rents  and 
profits  of  the  listnds  when  purchased.  Lord  Lechmere 
was  seised  of  some  lands  in  fee  at  the  time  of  his  mar- 
riage, and  after  his  marriage  purchased  some  estates  in 
fee  of  about  £500  per  annum,  some  estates  for  lives j 
and  reversionary  estates  in  fee  expectant  on  lives,  and 
contracted  for  the  purchase  of  some  estates  in  fee  in 
possession^  and  then  died  intestate,  without  issue,  and 
without  having  made  a  settlement  of  any  estate.  None 
of  the  purchases  or  contracts  were  made  by  Lord 
Lechmere  with  the  consent  of  the  trustees..  Upon  a 
bill  being  filed  by  Mr  Lechmere,  the  heir  of  Lord 
Lechmere,  for  specific  performance  of  the  covenant, 
and  to  have  the  £30,000  laid  out  as  therein  agreed ; 
it  was  held  by  Sir  J.  Jekyll,  M.B.,  that  he  was  entitled 
to  specific  performance,  and  that  none  of  the  land  which 
was  permitted  to  descend  to  the  heir  was  to  be  taken 
as  satisfaction  or  part  performance  of  the  covenant 
However,  on  appeal.  Lord  Talbot  reversed  his  Honor's 
decree  as  to  \hQ  freehold  lands  purchased  in  fee  simple 
in  possession  after  the  covenant,  though  with  but  part 
of  the  £30,000,  and  left  to  descend ;  and  these  were 
ordered  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  go  as  satisfaction 
pro  tanto^  or  more  correctly  speaking,  they  were  to  be 
considered  as  bought  in  part  performance  of  the  cove- 
nant, "  As  to  questions  of  satisfaction,"  observes  his 
lordship,^  *^  where  they  are  properly  so,  they  have 
always  been  between  debtor  or  creditor,  or  their  repre- 
sentatives.    As  to  Mr  Lechmere,  I  do  not  consider 

^  See  Sugd.  Vra.  k  Pre.  708-710,  14th  ed. 
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him  as  a  creditor,  but  as  standing  in  the  place  of  his  in  caaes  of 
ancestor,  and  thereby  entitled  to  what  would  have  ^?**'^"P*^^^® 
vested  in  his  ancestor.     A  constructive  satisfaction  the  thing 
depends  on  the  intention  of  the  party,  to  be  collected  ^Xe  wml'^ 
from  circumstances.     But  then  th6  thing  given  must  kind  and  nut 
be  of  the  same  kind,  and  of  the  same  or  greater  value.  ^"~  ^"  ^^""• 
The  reason  is  plain,  for  a  man  may  be  bountiful  as  well 
88  just,  and  if  the  sum  given  be  less  than  the  debt,  it 
cannot  be  intended  as  a  satisfaction,  but  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  bounty ;  and  if  the  thing  given  is  of  a 
different  nature,  then,  also,  as  the  intention  of  the  party 
is  not  plain,  it  must  be  considered  as  a  bounty.     But 
I  do  not  think  the  question  of  satisfaction  properly  falls 
within  this  case,  for  here  it  turns  on  what  was  the  in- 
tention of  my  Lord  Lechmere  in  the  purchase  made 
after  the  articles ;  for  as  to  all  the  estates  purchased 
precedent  to  the  articles,  there  is  no  colour  to  say  they 
can  be  intended  in  performance  of  the  articles ;  and  as 
to  the  leaseholds  for  life,  and  the  reversion  in  fee 
expectant  on  the  estates  for  life,  it  cannot  be  taken 
they  were  purchased  in  pursuance  of  the  articles,  be- 
cause they  could  not  answer  the  end  of  them.     But  as 
to  the  other  purchases  (in  fee  simple  in  possession, 
&c.),  though  considered  as  a  satisfaction  to  a  creditor, 
yet  they  do  not  answer,  because  they  are  not  of  equal 
or  greater  value.     Yet  why  may  they  not  be  intended 
as  bought  by  him  with  a  view  to  make  good  the  articles? 
The  Lord  Lechmere  was  bound  to  lay  out  the  money 
with  the  liking  of  the  trustees,  but  there  was  no  obliga- 
tion to  lay  it  out  all  at  once,  nor  was  it  hardly  possible 
to  meet  with  such  a  purchase  as  would  exactly  tally 
with  it    Parts  of  the  land  purchased  are  in  fee  simple 
in  possession,  in  the  south  part  of  Great  Britain,  and 
near  to  the  family  estate.     But  it  is  said  they  are  not  Consent  of 
bought  with  the  liking  of  the  trustees.     The  intention  ^^^^tf^i"''^ 
of  naming  trustees  was  to  prevent  unreasonable  pur- 
chases, and  the  want  of  this  circumstance,  if  the  pur- 
chases are  agreeable  in  other  respects,  is  no  reason  to 
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hinder  why  they  should  not  be  bought  in  perfonnance 
of  the  articles.  It  is  objected  that  the  articles  say  the 
land  shall  be  conveyed  immediately.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  every  parcel  should  be  conveyed  as  soon  as 
bought,  but  after  the  whole  was  purchased,  for  it  never 
could  be  intended  that  there  should  be  several  settle- 
ments under  the  same  articles.  Whoever  is  Entitled 
to  a  performance  of  the  covenant,  the  personal  estate 
must  be  first  applied,  so  far  as  it  will  go,  and  if  the 
covenant  is  performed  in  part,  it  must  make  good  the 
deficiency.  But  where  a  man  is  under  an  obligation 
to  lay  out  £30,000  in  lands,  and  he  lays  out  part  as 
he  can  find  purchases,  which  are  attended  with  all 
material  circumstances,  it  is  more  natural  to  suppose 
those  purchases  made  with  regard  to  the  covenant  than 
without  it.  When  a  man  lies  under  an  obligation  to 
do  a  thing,  it  is  more  natural  to  ascribe  it  to  the  obliga- 
tion he  lies  under  than  to  a  voluntary  act  independent 
of  the  obligation.  Then,  as  to  all  the  cases  of  satis- 
faction, though  these  purchases  are  not  strictly  a  satis- 
faction, yet  they  may  be  taken  as  a  step  towards  per- 
formance ;  and  that  seems  to  me  rather  his  intention 
than  to  enlarge  his  real  estate.  The  case  of  Wilcocks 
V.  Wilcocks^  though  there  are  some  circumstances  that 
are  not  here,  yet  it  has  a  good  deal  of  weight  with  me. 
There  the  covenant  was  not  performed,  for  the  estate 
was  to  be  settled,  but  the  land  was  left  to  descend,  and 
a  bill  was  brought  to  have  the  articles  made  good  out 
of  the  personal  estate ;  to  which  it  was  answered,  that 
the  £200  per  annum  was  bought  which  descended  to 
you.  It  is  true,  a  settlement  hath  not  been  made,  but 
they  were  bought  with  an  intention  to  make  a  settle- 
Pejformance  meut,  and  you  can  make  one.  The  same  will  hold  as 
satisfaction  in  strong  in  the  present  case,  that  these  lands  were  bought 
that  covenant  ^o  auswcr  the  purposes  of  the  articles,  and  fall  within 
cuted  in  part  that  compass ;  and  it  is  not  an  objection  to  say  they  are 
of  unequal  value,  for  a  covenant  may  be  executed  in 

.  1  2  Vera.  668. 
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part  thongli  it  is  not  so  in  satisfaction ;  and  in  this  , 
particular  I  differ  from  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  There 
must  be  an  account  of  what  lands  in  fee  simple  in 
possession  were  purchased  after  the  articles  entered 
into,  and  so  much  as  the  purchase  money  of  such  lands 
amounts  to  must  be  looked  on  in  part  satisfaction  of 
the  £30,000  to  be  laid  out  in  land  under  the  articles, 
and  the  residue  of  the  £30,000  must  be  made  good  out 
of  the  personal  estate." 

From  the  exhaustive  judgment  above  quoted, 
besides  the  principal  point  for  which  the  case  was 
cited,  we  may  consider  four  other  points  in  connection 
with  this  subject  as  well  established. 

1.  Where  the  lands  purchased  are  of  less  value  than  Rules. 
the  lands  covenanted  to  be  purchased  and  settled,  they 
will  be  considered  as  purchased  in  part  performance  of 

the  covenant. 

2.  Where  the  covenant  points  to  ^future  purchase 
of  lands,  it  cannot  be  presumed  that  lands  of  which 
the  covenantor  was  seised  at  the  time  of  the  convenant, 
descending  to  his  heir,  were  intended  to  be  taken  in 
part  performance  of  it. 

3.  It  cannot  be  presumed  that  property  of  a  different 
nature  from  that  covenanted  to  be  purchased  by  the 
covenantor,  was  intended  as  a  performance.^ 

4.  That  although  by  the  settlement  the  consent  of 
the  trustee  is  required,  still  the  absence  of  that  consent 
will  not  necessarily  prevent  the  presimiption  of  per- 
formance from  arising,  if  the  other  circumstances  of 
the  purchase  are  favourable  to  such  presumption. 

In  the  case  of  Sowden  v.  Sorcden^  the  dcctrine  of 

1  Pinwia  V.  HqSJUU^  Amb.  106.  *  1  Bro.  C.  C.  582. 
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Lechmere  v.  Earl  of  Carlisle  was  extended  to  a  case 
where  the  covenant  was  to  pay  money  to  trustees,  to 
be  laid  out  by  them  in  a  purchase  of  land,  and  the 
covenantor  himself  purchased  land,  and  took  a  con- 
veyance to  himself  of  the  fee,  and  died  intestate  without 
having  made  a  settlement. 

Covenant  to  It  is  clear  that  a  covenant  to  purchase  lands  is  a 
Sor^te^a^  mere  specialty  debt,  and  will  not  create  a  specific  lien 
lien  on  lands  on  lands  afterwards  purchased,  although  the  presump- 
purchased.      ^-^^  ,^^^  ^^^   ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^   purchased  by  the 

covenantor,  intending  them  to  go  in  performance  of  the 
covenant  in  his  marriage  articles;  and,  consequently, 
it  will  not  affect  a  purchaser  or  mortgagor,  with 
notice.  And  other  specialty  creditors  cannot  complain 
that  the  presumption  arises  that  lands  were  purchased 
in  performance  of  a  covenant ;  for  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  owner  of  an  estate  to  prefer  one  specialty  creditor 
to  another,  for  none  of  them  have  any  specific  lien  on 
it.^ 


Right  of  cestui  Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject  it  may  be  well 
foUow"trubt.  *^  '"^fer  briefly  to  a  class  of  cases,  occasionally  referred 
fund.  to  the  head  of  performance,  but  coming  under  another 

principle,  and  depending  upon  the  rule  that  the  cestui 
q\ie  trust  of  a  fund  is  entitled  to  follow  that  fund  into 
any  subject-matter  into  which  it  may  have  been  wrong- 
fully converted.*  In  the  case  of  Trench  v.  Harrison^ 
the  trustees  of  a  marriage  settlement  being  empowered 
by  it  to  invest  the  trust-funds  in  freeholds  or  copyholds 
of  inheritance,  with  the  consent  of  the  husband  and 
wife,  authorised  the  husband  to  purchase  a  certain 
estate,  as  an  investment  of  part  of  the  trust-funds;  and 
afterwards  they  sold  out  a  sufficient  part  of  those  funds 
to  pay  for  the  estate,  and  the  husband  received  the 

^  Deacon  y.  Smith,  8  Atk.  323  ;  >  Taylor  y.  Plumer,  8  Maul.  &, 

Momington  y.  Keane,  2  De  Q.  &      Selw.  562. 
J.  292.  »  17  Sim.  111. 
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proceeds.  The  estate  was  copyhold  for  lives,  and  the 
purchase  was  made  without  the  wife's  consent.  It  was 
held,  nevertheless,  that  as  between  the  husband  and 
the  trustees,  he  must  be  considered  to  have  purchased 
the  estate  for  them.  These  cases  of  following  trust 
money  into  land  have  some  resemblance  to  the  case  of 
performance,  properly  so  called ;  but  in  essentials  they 
differ  materially.  In  the  case  of  performance  the 
husband  is  under  an  obligation  to  purchase  the  land, 
while  in  the  cases  of  following  trust  money  the  hus- 
band is  under  no  such  obligation,  and  therefore  all  turns 
on  the  circumstance  that  the  purchase  was  in  fact  made 
with  trust  money,  with  regard  to  which  it  is  a  well 
settled  rule  that  the  money  may,  in  most  cases,  be  fol- 
lowed into  the  land  in  which  it  is  invested.^ 


IL  The  second  class  of  ca^es  ranked  under  the  head  Covenant  to 
of  performance  is,  where  a  husband  covenants  to  pay  ty^^iL  ^Jd 
his  wite  a  gross  sum  of  money,  or  part  of  his  personalty,  share  under 
and  he  dies  intestate,  so  that  she  becomes  entitled  to  Di^tr^uSwia^ 
a  portion  of  his  personal  property  under  the  Statute  of 
Distributions.    The  question  sometimes  arises  whether 
such  distributive  share  will  be  a  performance  of  the 
covenant,  or  whether  she  can  claim  both  the  distribu- 
tive share  and  the  money  due  under  the  covenant. 
The  solution  of  this  question  depends  on  the  two  fol- 
lowing rules,  which  the  cases  on  the  point  suggest: — 

1.  When  the  death  of  the  husband  occurs  at  the  when  huB- 
time,  or  previous  to  the  time,  when  the  obligation  *^^'"  ^^^ 
ought,  by  the  terms  of  the  settlement,  to  be  performed,  before  time 
her  distributive  share  will  be  taken  as  a  performance  Jwion^^" 
of  the  covenant,  pro  tanto  or  in  toto,  as  that  share  is  crues,  distri- 
on  the  one  hand,  less  than,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  perfonnance* 
equal  to,  or  greater  than  the  sum  due  under  the  cove- 
nant 

^  Lench  v.  LeneK,  10  Yei.  511. 

N 
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Thus,  in  Blandy  v.  Widmore^  A.  covenanted,  pre- 
vious to  his  marriage,  to  leave  his  intended  wife  £620. 
The  marriage  took  place,  and  the  husband  died  in- 
testate. The  wife  became  entitled  to  a  moiety  amount- 
ing to  more  than  £620  of  her  husband's  personal  pro- 
perty, under  the  Statute  of  Distributions.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  held  that  this  was  a  performance  of  the 
covenant,  on  the  following  ground — that  the  covenant 
was  to  be  taken  as  not  broken,  for  the  husband  had 
left  his  widow  £620  and  upwards ;  that,  therefore,  she 
could  not  come  in  first  as  a  debtor  for  the  £620  under 
the  covenant,  and  then  for  a  moiety  of  the  surplus 
under  the  statute.  This  decision  has  sometimes  been 
explained  as  having  been  decided  on  the  ground  that 
the  covenantor,  by  not  making  a  will,  but  letting  the 
property  devolve  on  the  wife  by  course  of  law,  showed 
an  intention  to  satisfy  the  covenant.  But  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  is  not  a  correct  view ;  for  in  the  case 
of  Goldsmith  v.  Goldsmith^  it  was  decided  on  the 
authority  of  Blandy  v.  Widmore^  that  where  the  trusts 
of  a  testator's  will  failed,  and  his  property  became 
divisible,  as  in  case  of  intestacy,  under  the  statute  the 
widow's  distributive  share  was  a  performance  of  the 
covenant  by  the  husband  under  the  marriage  articles, 
that  his  executors,  after  his  death,  should  pay  her  a 
certain  sum  of  money.  In  his  judgment,  Sir  T. 
Plumer,  M.B.,  makes  the  following  observations  : — 
"  Lord  Eldon,  in  Gartkshore  v.  CkdXie^  speaking  of 
Blandy  v.  Widrnxyre^  and  other  cases,  says,  *  These 
The  ooYenant  cases  are  distinct  authorities  that  where  a  husband 
Btniedwith  Covenants  to  leave  or  to  pay  at  his  death  a  sum  of  money 
reference  to  to  a  pcrsou  who,  independent  of  that  agreement,  by 
rektioBu"  ^^  relation  between  them  and  the  provision  of  the 
law  attending  upon  it,  will  take  a  provision,  the  cove- 
nant is  to  be  construed  with  reference  to  that'  Con- 
sidering the  contract  as  made  with  that  reference  it 

»  2  L.  C.  878.  »  10  Ve«.  1. 

'  1  SwaiiBi.  211. 
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must  be  interpreted  as  intended  to  regulate  what  the 
¥ridow  is  to  receive,  and  consequently  when  the  event 
of  intestacy  ensues,  the  single  question  is,  Does  she 
not  obtain  that  for  which  she  contracted?    If  the 
object  of  the  covenant  is  that  the  executors  of  the 
husband  shall  pay  to  the  widow  a  given  sum,  and  in 
her  character  of  widow,  created  by  the  same  marriage 
contract,  she  in  fact  obtains  from  the  executor  or  ad- 
ministrator that  sum,  the  court  is  bound  to  consider 
that  as  payment  under  the  covenant.     These  are  not 
cases  of  an  ordinary  debt ;  during  the  life  of  the  hus-  During  the 
band  there  is  no  breach  of  the  covenant j  no  debt ;  the  ufe^re'ia 
covenant  is  to  pay  after  his  death,  and  the  inquiry  is  no  breach  of 
not  whether  the  payment  of  the  distributive  share  is  d^^t^"^^  °^ 
satisfaction,  but  a  question  perfectly  distinct,  whether 
it  is  performance." 

2.  Where  the  decease  of  the  husband  occurs  after  Where  hus- 
the  obligation  of  the  covenant  has  already  arisen,  or  occm  after* 
in  other  words,  after  a  breach  of  such  covenant,  the  obligation  ac- 
widow's  distributive  share  is  not  a  performance  of  the  ^'dSi^tf 

oblisration.  a  performance, 

o 

Thus  in  Oliver  v.  Brickland^  the  husband  covenanted 
to  pay  a  sum  within  two  years  after  marriage,  and  if 
he  died  his  executors  should  pay  it.  He  lived  after 
the  two  years  and  died  intestate,  leaving  a  larger  sum 
than  what  he  covenanted  to  pay,  to  devolve  upon  his 
widow  as  her  distributive  share.  The  Master  of  the 
Holls  held  that  she  was  entitled  both  to  the  money 
under  the  covenant  and  to  her  diijtributive  share  of  the 
residue.  Here  it  will  be  seen  that  there  was  a  breach 
of  covenant  before  his  death,  and  that  from  the 
moment  of  such  breach  a  debt  accrued  due  to  her ; 
whereas  in  the  first  class  of  cases  the  obligation  to  pay 
arose  at  the  same  time  at  which  the  distributive  share 
was  allowed  to  devolve. 

1  Cited  1  Ves.  12;  8  Atk.  420. 
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^ 

There  may  be  Finally,  it  must  be  observed,  that  whereas  in  satis- 
^*cf  tonto"*^  faction  the  presumption  will  not  hold  where  the  thing 
substituted  is  less  beneficial  either  in  amount,  or  cer- 
tainty, or  time  of  enjoyment,  or  otherwise,  than  the 
thing  contracted  for ;  in  performance  the  thing  done, 
even  though  less  beneficial  in  amount,  certainty,  &c., 
than  the  thing  contracted  to  be  done  will,  other  cir- 
cumstances concurring,  be  taken  as  performance  pro 
tanio  of  the  covenant.^ 

*  Cox*8  note  to  Blandy  v.  Widmore;  1  P.  Wms.  823. 
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'^  Ak  important  distinction  exists  between  satisfaction  Satufaction 
and  performance.  Satisfaction  supposes  intention ;  it  J^^J!®'*"  ^ 
\b  something  different  from  the  subject  of  the  covenant, 
and  substituted  for  it ;  and  the  question  always  arises, 
Was  the  thing  done  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the 
thing  covenanted  to  be  done ;  a  question  entirely  of 
intent.  But  with  reference  to  performance  the  fues- 
tion  is,  Has  the  identical  act  which  the  party  contracted 
to  do  been  done  ?  "  ^ 

The  cases  on  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction  may  be 
divided  into  four  classes. 

I.  The  satisfaction  of  debts  by  legacies. 
II.  Satisfaction  of  legacies  by  subsequent  legacies. 
IIL  The  satisfaction  of  legacies  by  portions, 
IV.  The  satisfaction  of  portions  by  legacies. 

I.  Satisfaction  of  debts  by  legacies.  i.  of  debts  by 

The  general  rule  is,  "  that  if  one,  being  indebted  i^fi^^^i®^- 
to  another  in  a  sum  of  money,  does  by  his  will  give 
him  a  sum  of  money  as  great  as,  or  greater  than,  the 
debt,  without  taking  any  notice  at  all  of  the  debt,  this 
shall  nevertheless  be  in  satisfaction  of  the  debt,  so  that 
he  shall  not  have  both  the  debt  and  the  legacy."^  And 
this  presumption  is  founded  upon  the  maxim.  Debitor 
non  presumitur  donare.  These  cases  of  satisfaction,  Pregumption 
founded  on  reasoning  alike  artificial  and  unsatisfactory,  °^*  ^»vour«d- 

*  Ooldsmith   V.    Goldsmith,    1  *  Talbot  v.  ShrtwOmry ;  Prea 

Swanst.  211.  Cb.  894;  2  L.  C.  345. 
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have  met  with  the  censure  of  the  most  eminent  judges 
and  the  court,  leaning  against  the  presumption  of 
satisfaction,  have  always  endeavoured  to  lay  hold 
of  trifling  circumstances  in  order  to  prevent  its  appli- 
cation. 


Rules. 


1.  Legacy  im- 
porta  bounty. 


2.  If  legacy 
be  equal  to 
debt. 


From  the  various  cases  on  the  subject  may  be  col- 
lected the  following  rules : — 

1.  Words  ordinarily  employed  to  grant  a  legacy, 
show  an  intention  of  favour  rather  than  an  intention 
to  fulfil  an  obligation,  i.e.y  "alegacy  imports  bounty." 

2.  If  the  debtor  bequeaths  exactly  the  same  sum, 
simvlicitery  as  the  debt,  it  will  be  taken  as  satisfaction 
Demor  non  premmitur  donor e} 


3.  If  legacy 
be  less  than 
debt. 

4.  Legacy 
greater  than 
debt. 


3.  If  the  legacy  be  less  than  the  debt,  it  was  never 
held  to  go  in  satisfaction,  not  even  pro  tanto} 

4.  The  legacy  of  a  sum,  simpliciter,  greater  than  a 
debt  will  be  taken  as  satisfaction  of  the  debt,  and  only 
imports  bounty  as  to  the  excess  of  the  legacy  over  the 
debt' 


6.  Debt  con- 
tracted after 
will. 


5.  The  presumption  will  not  be  raised  where  the 
debt  of  the  testator  was  contracted  subsequently  to 
the  making  of  the  will ;  for  he  could  have  no  inten- 
tion of  making  any  satisfaction  for  what  was  not  in 
existence.* 


6.  Cireum- 
stances  re- 
butting the 
presumption. 


6.  Equity  will  lay  hold  of  slight  circumstances  to 
indicate  an  intention  that  the  legacy  shall  not  go  as  a 
satisfaction.  A  few  cases  will  illustrate  how  strong 
the  leaning  in  equity  is  against  the  presumption  of 
satisfaction. 

1  Haynay.  Mico,  \  Bro.  C.  C.  1 30.  •  Tcdhoi  v.  Skrtwvbury,  2  L.  C. 

9  Battwood  ▼.  Venkc,  2  P.  Wms.       845. 
617.  *  Cranma^i  Ctue,  2  Salk.  508. 
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Where  there  is  an  express  direction  in  the  will  for  Direction  in 
payment  of  debts  and  legacies^  the  court  will,  it  seems,  ^^Jj^^Jf  d^^\« 
infer  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  testator  that  both  and  legacies, 
the  debt  and  the  legacy  should  be  paid  to  his  creditor. 
Thus,  in  Chancey^s  case^  A.  being  indebted  for  wages 
to  a  maid-servant  who  had  lived  with  him  a  con- 
siderable time,  gave  her  a  bond  for  £100,  and  in  the 
consideration  of  the  bond,  it  appeared  to  be  for  wages. 
Afterwards,  by  his  will,  he  gave  her  a  legacy  of  £500, 
stating  in  his  will  that  it  was  "/J?r  her  long  and  faithful 
service;'*^  and  he  directed  that  ail  his  debts  and  legacies 
should  be  paid.  It  was  held  that  the  legacy  was  not  a 
satisfaction  of  the  debt  due  on  the  bond,  and  the  maid- 
servant had  both  her  debt  and  legacy.  The  court  said 
that  this  case  was  attended  with  peculiar  circumstances 
varying  it  from  the  common  case,  viz.,  that  the  tes- 
tator, by  the  express  words  of  his  will,  had  devised 
'^  that  all  his  debts  and  legacies  should  be  paid ; "  and 
this  £100  being  then  a  debt^  and  the  £500  being  a 
legacy^  it  was  as  strong  as  if  he  had  directed  that  botli 
the  bond  and  the  legacy  should  be  paid.  But  it  is  Direction  to 
doubtful  whether  a  direction  to  pay  debts  alone  will  be  ^^^^^'^ 
sufficient  to  rebut  the  presumption  of  satisfaction.  In 
Edmunds  v.  Low^  Wood,  V.-  C,  held  that  a  charge  of 
debts  standing  alone  was  not  sufficient ;  though  the 
weight  of  authority  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
position, that  if  not  absolutely  sufficient  of  itself  to 
rebut  the  presumption,  it  is  at  least  a  strong  circum- 
stance against  such  a  presumption.^ 

Another  ground  for  avoiding  the  presumption  of  the  Time  for  pay- 
satisfaction  of  a  debt  by  a  legacy,  arises  where  the  time  men^^o' legacy 
fixed  for  the  payment  of  the  legacy  is  different  from  the  that  of  debt. 
time  when  the  debt  is  due.    Thus,  in  Clarke  v.  Semell^ 

1 1  p.  Wms.  408  ;  2  L.  C.  346.  R.    314 ;    Pinchin  ▼.  Stmnu.  30 

'  3  K.  &  J.  318,  321.  BeaY.  119;  Glovtr  y.  Hartcwp,  34 

*  Rowt  Y.  Rome,  2  De  G.  &  Sm.  Beay.  74. 

297, 298  ;  Ruud  y.  Hankint,  7  W.  «  3  Atk.  9d. 
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the  testator  gave  a  legacy  of  £1000  to  his  mother, 
to  be  paid  by  the  trustees,  one  numth  after  his 
decease.  The  mother  was  entitled  to  £2000  from  the 
estate  of  her  son,  in  consequence  of  his  having  suc- 
ceeded to  the  stock-in-trade  of  his  father.  It  was  held 
that  there  was  no  satisfaction — ^that  in  order  to  be  so 
deemed,  it  ought  to  have  become  payable  immediately 
on  the  testator's  death,  at  which  time  the  debt  due 
from  the  son  to  the  mother  became  payable ;  whereas, 
the  legacy  was  to  be  paid  one  month  after  the  testator's 
death.^  In  Wathen  v.  Smithy^  where  the  legacy  was 
payable  at  an  earlier  date  than  the  money  due  on  the 
settlement,  and  was  therefore  to  the  advantage  of  the 
legatee  and  creditor,  it  was  held  that  the  presumption 
of  satisfaction  arose ;  but  see  Cole  v.  Willard? 

Contingent  Where  the  legacy  is  contingent  or  uncertain,  it  will 

egacy-  jjqi^  "ijg  jjgi  J  a  satisfaction  of  a  debt     Thus,  in  Barret 

V.  Beckford^  a  testator  being  under  an  obligation  to 
pay  an  annuity  to  A.,  by  his  will  gave  the  residtie  of 
his  property  to  his  mother  and  A.  for  life.  It  was 
held  that  this  legacy  of  a  moiety  of  the  residue  to  A. 
was  not  a  satisfaction  of  the  annuity  to  A. ;  that  in 
order  that  the  gift  should  be  deemed  a  satisfaction,  it 
was  necessary  that  the  subject-matter  of  the  gift.  And 
the  debt  should  be  exactly  of  the  same  nature,  and  of 
equal  certainty.  From  the  case  of  Devese  v.  Pontet^ 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  gift,  by  will,  of  a  residue  to  a 
wife,  will  not  be  a  satisfaction  of  a  debt  due  to  her, 
and  that  the  rule  of  Blandy  v.  Widrrurre  in  cases  of 
intestacy  is  inapplicable  to  cases  where  there  is  an 
operative  will.* 

2.  Satisfaction      11.  Satisfaction  of  legacies  by  subsequent  legacies. 
Bubsfquelat^^  ^^^  classcs  of  cascs  wiU  occur  under  this  head. 

legaciea.  ^  Haynu  v.  Mxco,  1  Bro.  Ch.  *  1  Ves.  Sr.  519. 

Ca.  129.  •  1  Cox  188. 

*  4  Mad.  S25.  *  BarOOt  v.  Qillard^   3   Ruaa. 

*25  Beav.  568.  149. 
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(a.)  Where  the  legacies  are  by  the  same  instru- 
ment. 

(b.)  Where  the  legacies  are  by  different  instru- 
ments. 

(a.)  Where  legacies  of  quantity  in  the  same  instru-  Two  legacies 
ment,  whether  a  will  or  codicil,  are  riven  to  the  same  '»'»<*«*'.**»« 

-  i»  MUD©  UUtrU' 

persons  simpliciter^  and  are  of  eqtud  amount,  one  only  ment. 
will  be  good,  nor  will  small  differences  in  the  way  in  ^"*^- 
which  the  gifts  are  conferred  afford  internal  evidence 
that  the  testator  intended  they  should  be  cumulative. 
Thus,  in  Greenwood  v.  Greenwood^  the  testatrix  gave 
"  to  her  niece,  Mary  Cook,  the  wife  of  John  Cook, 
£500,"  and  afterwards,  in  the  same  will,  amongst 
many  other  legacies,  "  to  her  cousin,  Mary  Cook, 
£500  for  her  own  use  and  disposal,  notwithstanding 
her  coverture."  It  was  held  that  Mary  Cook  was  en- 
titled to  one  legacy  only,  of  £500,  and  that  the  same 
was  for  her  separate  use. 

Where,  however,  the  legacies  given  by  the  same  in-  Unequal, 
strument  are  of  UTs^^t^/ amount,  they  will  be  considered 
cumulative.* 

(i.)  Where  a  testator  by  different  testamentary  in-  By  different 
struments  has  given  legacies  of  quantity  simpliciter  to  ^JS /^ 
the  same  person,  the  court  considering  that  he  who  cumulative, 
has  given  more  than  once,  must,  primd  facie^  mean 
more  than  one  gift,  awards  to  the  legatee  all  the  motive  ex^* 
legacies,  and  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  subsequent  pleased  and 
legacy  differs  in  any  particulars  from  the  prior  one. 
But  though  the  legacies  are  in  different  instruments, 
if  they  are  not  given  simpliciter^  but  the  motive  of  the 
gift;  is  expressed,  and  in  such  instruments  the  same 

1 1  Bro.  C.  C.  81  n.  '  RocK  v.  CaXlm,  6  Hare,  531  ; 

"  Hooleyv.  Battan,  1  Bro.  C.  C.      JtusteU  v.  IHckaon,  4  Ho.  of  Lds. 
890  n.  ;  Curry  ▼.  Pile,  2  Bro.  C.       293. 
C.  225  ;   Yockney  y.  Ifanmrdf  3 
Hare,  620. 
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motives  are  expressed,  and  the  same  sum  is  given,  the 
court  considers  these  two  coincidences  as  raising  a 
presumption  that  the  testator  did  not,  by  a  subse- 
quent instrument  mean  another  gift,  but  only  a  repe- 
tition of  the  former  gift.^  But  the  court  raises  this 
presumption  only^  where  the  double  coincidence  occurs, 
of  the  same  motive  and  the  sam^  sum  in  both  instru- 
ments. But  if  in  either  instrument  there  be,  on  the 
one  hand,  no  motive^  or  a  (liferent  or  additional 
motive  expressed,  and  the  sum  be  the  same  in  both 
instruments,'  or,  on  the  other  hand,  though  the  same 
motive  be  expressed  in  different  instruments,  but  the 
sums  are  different,'  the  presumption  will  be  in  favour 
of  accumulation  rather  than  substitution. 

Where,  however,  a  second  instrument  expressly  re- 
fers to  the  first,  or  where,  by  intrinsic  evidence,  the 
later  instrument  was  a  mere  revision,  explanation,  or 
copy  of  the  former,  it  will  so  far  be  held  substitu- 
Extrinaic  eyi-  tional.*    As  to  the  question,  when  extrinsic  evidence 
®°^'  is  receivable  in  favour  of  or  against  the  presumption, 

the  authorities  seem  to  lead  to  the  following  conclu- 
sions.* 

Where  the  («•)  That  where  the  court  itself  raises  the  presump- 

Sepresump.  ^^^^   agaiust  doublc    legacies — where,   for  instance, 
tion.  two  legacies  of  equal  amount  are  given  by  one  in- 

strument, parol  evidence  is  admissible  to  show  that 
the  testator  intended  the  legatee  to  take  both,  for 
that  is  in  support  of  the  apparent  intention  of  the 
will. 

« 
Where  the  (6.)  But  whcre  the  court  does  not  raise  the  presump- 

raiM^thTpr^*  tiou — wherc,  for  instance,  legacies  of  equal  amount  are 

BumptioD. 

1  Benyon  v.  Benyon^  17  Vea.  84.  *  Praser  v.  Byng,  1  Russ.  &  My. 

*  Rock  y.  CaUen,  6  Hare  531 ;  90 ;  CooU  t.  Boyd,  2  Bro.  C.  C. 
Ridgta  ▼.  Morruon,  1  Bro.  C.  C.  621 ;  Currie  ▼.  Pye,  17  Ves.  462. 
888.  ■  2  L.  C.  829. 

*  Hurst  y.  Beach,  5  Mad.  352; 
Bahy  y.  MiUer,  1  E.  &  A.  218. 
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f:iven  simpliciter  by  different  instruments — ^parol  evi- 
dence is  not  admissible  to  show  that  the  testator  in- 
tended the  legatee  to  take  one  only,  for  that  is  in  op- 
position to  the  will.^ 

IIL  The  satisfaction  or,  as  it  is  more  correctly  termed, 
the  ademption*  of  a  legacy  by  a  portion. 

IV.  The  satisfaction  of  a  portion  by  a  legacy. 

"  Where  a  parent  gives  a  legacy  to  a  child,  not  stat-  Ademption  of 
ing  the  purpose  with  reference  to  which  he  gives  it,  ^^^^dmeT 
the  court  understands  him  as  giving  a  portion,"  and  by  vend. 
a  sort  of  artificial  rule — in  the  application  of  which 
legitimate  children  have  been  very  harshly  treated — 
upon  an  artificial  notion,  and  a  sort  of  feeling  upon  . 

what  is  called  leaning  against  double  portions — if  the 
father  advances  a  portion  on  the  marriage  of  that  child 
the  latter  is  presumed  to  be  an  ademption  of  the 
legacy  pro  tanto^  or  in  toto  as  the  money  advanced  is 
respectively  less  than,  or  equal  to,  or  greater  than 
the  sum  given  by  the  legacy.* 

The  following  observations  apply  generally  as  well 
to  the  ademption  of  a  legacy  by  a  portion,  as  of  a  por- 
tion by  a  legacy : — 

1.  In  the  case  of  double  provisions,  the  doctrine  of  Rule  does  not 
satisfaction  does  not  in  general  apply  to  legacies  and  feMweTand 
portions  to  strangers,  but  only  where  the  parental  portions  to  a 

stranger. 
^  Hurtt  y.  Beach,  5  Mad.  351  ;      quite  settled  that  there  is  no  dif- 

ffall  ▼.  Hill,  1  Dr.  &  War.  94  ;  ference   between  the  two  cases, 

Lee  ▼.  Pain,  4  Hare  216.  beyond  the  verbal  difference  that 

'  "  When  the  will  is  made  first,  tiie  term  satisfaction  is  used  where 

and  the  settlement  afterwards,  it  the  settlement  has  preceded  the 

is  always  treated  as  a  case  of  what  will,  and    the    term    ademption 

is  called  ademption — ^that  is  to  where  the  will  has  preceded  the 

say,  the  benefits  given    by  the  settlement.     In  substance  there  is 

settlement  are  considered  to  be  no  distinction  between  the  prin- 

an  ademption  of  the  same  benefits  ciples  applied  to  the  two  classes 

given  to  the  same  child  by  the  of  cases." — Coventry  v.  Chichttter, 

wUK  2  H.  &  M.  159. 

**  'Wi\h  reference  to  cases  ....  '  Pym  ▼.  Lockyer,  5  My.  &  Cr. 

of  a  previous  settlement  and  a  29. 
sabtequent  will  ....  it  is  now 
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relation,  or  its  equivalent,  exists.  If,  therefore,  a  per- 
son give  a  legacy  to  a  mere  stranger,  and  then  make 
a  settlement  on  that  stranger  ;  or  first  agree  to  make 
a  settlement  on  that  stranger,  and  then  bequeath  a 
legacy  to  him  :  the  stranger  is  entitled  to  claim  under 
both  instruments ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  doctrine 
Or  illegitimate  it  is  Settled  that  an  illegitimate  child  is  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  a  stranger ;  and  that,  unless  other  circumstances 
are  found  than  the  bare  relation  of  parentage  "  by 
nature,"  the  illegitimate  child  is  at  liberty  to  claim  a 
double  provision.^ 


child. 


Unless  the 
legacy  and 
portion  be 
for  the  same 
specific  pur- 
pose. 


But  the  rule  will  apply,  though  the  testator  stands 
neither  in  the  legal  nor  assumed  relation  of  a  parent 
to  the  legatee,  if  the  legacy  be  given  for  a  particular 
purpose,  and  the  testator  advances  money  for  the  same 


purpose 


2 


Presumption 
founded  on 
good  sense. 


The  presumption  against  double  portions  has  been 
characterised  as  a  hard  and  artificial  rule,  but,  on  exa- 
mination, will  appear  to  be  founded  on  good  sense 
and  justice.  In  Suisse  v.  Lowther^  Wigram,  V.-C, 
makes  the  following  remarks  : — "  The  rule  of  pre- 
sumption, as  I  before  said,  is  against  double  portions 
as  between  parent  and  child ;  and  the  reason  is  this — 
a  parent  makes  a  certain  provision  for  his  children  by 
will,  if  they  attain  21,  or  marry,  or  require  to  be  settled 
in  life;  he  afterwards  makes  an  advancement  to  a 
particular  child.  Looking  at  the  ordinary  dealings  of 
mankind,  the  court  concludes  that  the  parent  does  not, 
when  he  makes  that  advancement,  intend  the  will  to 
remain  in  full  force,  and  that  he  has  satisfied  in  his 
lifetime  the  obligation  which  he  would  otherwise  have 
discharged  at  his  death ;  and  having  come  to  that  con- 
clusion, as  the  result  of  general  experience,  the  court 


1  Ex  parte  Pye,  18  Ves.  140. 
*  Monch  V.  Monck,  1  Ball.  &  B. 
303  ;  Pankhurst  y.  Howell,  L.  R 


6  Ch.  136. 
»  2  Hare,  435. 
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acts  upon  it,  and  gives  effect  to  the  presumption  that . 
a  doable  provision  was  not  intended.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  such  relation  either  natural  or  arti- 
ficial, the  gift  proceeds  from  the  mere  bounty  of  the 
testator ;  and  there  is  no  reason  within  the  knowledge 
of  the  court  for  cutting  off  anything  which  has  in 
terms  been  given.  The  testator  may  give  a  certain 
sum  by  one  instrument,  and  precisely  the  same  sum 
by  auother ;  there  is  no  reason  why  the  court  should 
assign  any  limit  to  that  bounty  which  is  wholly  arbi- 
trary. The  court,  as  between  strangers,  treats  several 
gifts  as  primd  facie  cumulative.  The  consequence  is, 
as  Lord  Eldon  observed,  that  a  natural  child,  who  is 
in  law  a  stranger  to  the  father,  stands  in  a  better 
situation  than  a  legitimate  child,  for  the  advancement 
in  the  case  of  the  natural  child  is  not,  primdfaciey  an 
ademption. 

2.  The  next  general  proposition  is,  that  although  Applies  where 
the  doctrine  of  satisfaction  does  not,  as  a  general  rule,  pj^j^^^  hlm- 
apply  where  the  donee  is  a  stranger,  it  may,  and  does  self  inioco 
apply  where  the  donor  has  placed  himself  "  in  loco  ^J^^^  ^ 
parentis  "  towards  the  beneficiary. 

As  to  what  constitutes  the  qtmsi  parental  relation,  what  is  put- 
which  is  signified  by  the  words,  "  putting  one's-self  in  ^}^^  one*8-«eif 
loco  parentis ^^^  the  case  oi  Powys  v.  Mansfield^  is  inpartntU 
point     There  the  question  arose  whether  Sir  John 
Barrington,  who  had  by  his  will  given  £10,000  to  one 
of  his  nieces,  and  had  afterwards  settled  £10,000  on 
her  marriage,  stood  "  in  loco  parentis  "  to  the  niece, 
so  as  to  give  rise  to  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of 
satisfaction.     The  niece  was  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Sir  John's  brother,  Fitzwilliam,  and  the  general  rela- 
tions subsisting  between  the  uncle  and  nieces  were 
thus  stated  in  the  evidence,  '^  That  Sir  Fitzwilliam,  in 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  Sir  John,  resided  near 

1  6  Sim.  544,  8  My.  &  Cr.  859. 
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Sir  John,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  maintained  a  more 
expensive  establishment  than  his  income  (which  did 
not  exceed  £400  a  year)  would  allow  of;  that  Sir  John 
and  his  brother  lived  on  the  most  affectionate  terms 
with  each  other ;  that  for  several  years  Sir  John  gave 
his  brother  £1000  a  year;  that  he  took  the  greatest 
interest  in  his  nieces,  behaved  to  them  as  a  father,  and 
always  acted  to  them  as  the  kindest  of  parents,  not 
showing  more  partiality  to  one  than  to  another  ;  that 
he  frequently  gave  them  pocket  money,  and  made  them 
other  presents,  and  occasionally  advanced  money  to 
defray  the  expense  of  their  clothing  and  education;  that 
he  allowed  them  to  use  his  horses  and  carriages,  and 
had  tliem  frequently  to  dine  with  him,  and  that  one  or 
other  of  them  was  almost  always  staying  at  his  house  ; 
that  he  was  consulted  as  to  the  appointment  of  their 
masters  and  governesses,  and  as  to  the  marriages  of  such 
of  them  as  were  married ;  and  that  on  the  plaintiff's 
marriage,  the  terms  of  the  settlement  were  negotiated 
between  the  plaintiff  and  Sir  John,  and  their  respective 
solicitors,  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  Sir 
Fitzwilliam  ;  that  Sir  John,  who  gave  the  instructions 
for  the  settlement  on  the  20th  April  1817,  proposed 
that  the  £10,000  should  be  settled  on  all  the  children 
of  the  marriage,  but  afterwjyds,  on  the  suggestion  of 
the  plaintiff,  it  was  agreed  that  the  £10,000  should  be 
settled  on  the  younger  children  only,  as  the  eldest  son 
would  be  entitled  to  a  considerable  estate  on  his  father's 
side."  Upon  these  facts,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  revers- 
ing the  decision  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  held  that  Sir 
John  had  placed  himself  "  in  loco  parentis ^^^  making 
the  following  observations : — *'  The  authorities  leave 
in  some  obscurity  the  question  as  to  what  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  meant  by  the  expression  universally  adopted 
of  one  ^  in  loco  parentis.^  Lord  Eldon,  however,  in  Hx 
parte  Pye^  has  given  to  it  a  definition  which  I  readily 
adopt,  not  only  because  it  proceeds  from  his  high 
authority,  but  because  it  seems  to  me  to  embrace  all 
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that  is  necessary  to  work  out  and  carry  into  effect  the 
object  and  meaning  of  the  rule.     Lord  Eldon  says,  it  A  penon, 
is  a  person  meaning  to  put  himself  in  loco  parentis^  in  ^hlmaelf  m 
the  situation  of  the  person  described  as  the  lawful  loeoparentu 
father  of  the  child;  but  this  definition  must,  I  con- J^'^^^'^^J!^^"* 
ceive,  be  considered  as  applicable  to  tliose  parental  for  the  child, 
offices  and  duties  to  which  the  subject  in  question  has 
reference — namely,  to  the  office  and  duty  of  the  parent 
to  make  provision  for  the  child.     The  offices  and  duties 
of  a  parent  are  infinitely  various,  some  having  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  making  a  provision  for  the  child, 
and  it  would  be  most  illogical  from  the  mere  exercise 
of  any  such  offices  or  duties,  by  one  not  the  father,  to 
infer  any  intention  in  such  person  to  assume  also  the 
duty -of  providing  for  the  child.     The  relative  situation 
of  the  friend  and  of  the  father  may  make  this  unneces- 
Bary,  and  the  other  benefits  most  essential. 

"  Sir  William  Grant's  definition  is — '  A  person  as- 
fiuming  the  parental  character,  or  discharging  parental 
duties,*  which  may  seem  not  to  differ  much  from  Lord 
Eldon's ;  but  it  wants  that  which,  to  my  mind,  consti- 
tutes the  principal  value  of  Lord  Eldon's  definition — 
namely,  the  referring  to  the  intention,  rather  than  to  Muat  refer  to 
the  act,  of  the  party.  The  Vice-Chancellor  says  it  must  donon  ""^  °^ 
be  a  person  who  has  so  act^d  towards  the  child  as  that 
he  has  thereby  imposed  on  himself  a  moral  obligation 
to  provide  for  it,  and  that  the  designation  will  not  hold 
where  the  child  has  a  father  with  whom  it  resides,  and 
by  whom  it  is  maintained.  This  seems  to  infer  that 
the  loais  parentis  assumed  by  the  stranger  must  have 
reference  to  the  pecuniary  wants  of  the  child,  and  that 
Lord  Eldon's  definition  is  to  be  so  understood,  and  I 
so  far  agree  with  it ;  but  I  think  the  other  circum- 
stances required  are  not  necessary  to  work  out  the 
principle  of  the  rule,  or  to  effectuate  its  object  The 
rule,  both  as  applied  to  a  father  and  to  one  in  loco 
parentis^  is  founded  upon  the  presumed  intention.     A 
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father  is  supposed  to  intend  to  do  what  he  is  in  duty 
bound  to  do — namely,  to  provide  for  his  child  accord- 
ing to  his  means.  So,  one  who  has  assumed  that  part 
of  the  office  of  a  father  is  supposed  to  intend  to  do 
what  he  has  assumed  to  himself  the  office  of  doing. 
If  the  assumption  of  the  character  be  established,  the 
same  inference  and  presumption  must  follow.  The 
having  so  acted  towards  a  child  as  to  raise  a  moral 
obligation  to  provide  for  it,  affords  a  strong  inference 
in  favour  of  the  fact  of  the  assumption  of  the  charac- 
ter ;  and  the  chUd  having  a  father  with  whom  it  re- 
sides, and  by  whom  it  is  maintained,  affords  some 
inference  against  it ;  but  neither  are  conclusive.'* 

Leaning  Whereas  in  the  case  of  satisfaction  of  a  debt  by  a 

p^onfc°"^^*  legacy,  equity  leans  strongly  against  the  presumption, 
the  leaning  is  all  the  other  way  in  the  case  of  portions. 
In  this  case  the  presumption  of  satisfaction  will  not 
be  repelled,  "  though  there  may  be  slight  circum- 
stances of  difference  between  the  advance  and  the  por- 
tion."  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Lord  Durham  v.  Wharton^  * 
a  father  by  will  bequeathed  £10,000  to  trustees,  one 
half  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  three  years,  and  the 
other  half  at  the  end  of  six  years  from  his  death,  with 
interest  in  the  meanwhile,  and  declared  the  trusts  to 
be  for  his  daughter  for  life,  and  after  her  decease  in 
trust  for  her  children,  as  she  should  appoint  by  deed 
or  will,  and  in  default  of  appointment  for  all  her  chil- 
dren, equally;  and  subsequently,  on  the  marriage  of 
the  daughter,  agreed  to  give  her  £15,000,  to  be  paid 
to  the  intended  husband,  he  securing  by  his  settlement 
pin  money  and  a  jointure  for  his  wife,  and  portions 
for  the  younger  children  of  the  marriage.  It  was 
held  that  the  £10,000  was  satisfied  by  the  sum  ad- 
vanced by  the  father.  It  is  to  be  observed  how  strong 
this  decision  was.  By  the  will,  the  daughter  took  a 
life  interest;  by  the  settlement,  a  jointure.     By  the 

U  a  &  F.  146. 
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will,  all  the  children  of  the  daughter  took ;  by  the 
Bettlement,  portions  were  provided  only  for  the 
yoanger  children  of  the  particular  marriage. 

And  the  above  principles  will  be  applied  not  only  Same  princi- 
where,  as  in  the  above  case,  the  will  precedes  the  settle-  l^hJn^tUe- 
ment,  but  where  the  order  of  events  is,  first,  a  settle-  ment  comes 
ment ;  secondly,  a  wilL     This  was  decided  in  the  case     °"  ^* 
of  Thynne  v.    Glengall}      There   a  father  having, 
upon  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  agreed  to  give 
her  a  portion  of  £100,000  consols,  transferred  one- 
third  thereof  to  the  four  trustees  of  the  marriage 
settlement,  and  gave  them  his  bond  for  transfer  of  the 
remainder  in  like  stock  upon  his  death;  the  latter 
stock  to  be  held  by  them  in  trust  for  the  daughter's 
separate  use  for  life,  and  after  her  death  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  marriage  J  as  the  husband  and  she  should 
jointly  appoint.     The  father  afterwards  by  his  will 
gave  to  two  of  the  trustees  a  moiety  of  the  residue  of 
his  personal  estate  in  trust  for  the  daughter's  separate 
use  for  life,  remainder  for  her  children  generally  as 
she  should  by  deed  or  will  appoint.     And  it  was  held 
that  the  moiety  of  the  residue  given  by  the  will  was  a 
satisfaction  of  the  sum  of  stock  secured  by  the  bond, 
notwithstanding  the  differences  of  the  trusts ;  and  it 
being  found  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  daughter  and 
children,  if  she  should  have  any,  to  take  under  the  will, 
she  was  held  bound  to  elect  so  to  take.     With  refer- 
ence to  this  subject,  the  following  remarks  were  made 
in  the  House  of  Lords : — "  We  must  throw  out  of 
consideration  all  the  cases  in  which  questions  have  Not  a  ques- 
arisen  as  to  legacies  being  or  not  being  held  to  be  in  Ji^n  of  satis- 
satisfaction  of  debt ;    for,  however  similar  the  two  debt 
cases  may  appear  at  first  sight,  the  rules  of  equity,  as 
applicable  to  each,  are  absolutely  opposed,  the  one  to 
the  other.     Equity  leans  against  legacies  being  taken 
in  satisfaction  of  debt,  but  leans  in  favour  of  a  provi- 

^  2  Ho.  of  Lda.  181. 
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sion  made  by  will  being  in  satisfaction  of  a  portion 
by  contract,  feeling  the  great  improbability  of  a 
parent  intending  a  double  portion  for  one  child,  to  the 
prejudice  generally,  as  in  the  present  case,  of  other 
children.  In  the  case  of  debt,  therefore,  small  cir- 
cumstances of  difference  between  the  debt  and  legacy 
are  held  to  negative  any  presumption  of  satisfaction ; 
whereas,  in  the  cases  of  portions,  small  circumstances 
are  disregarded.  So  in  the  case  of  debt, 'a  smaller 
legacy  is  not  held  to  be  in  satisfaction  of  part  of  a 
^  larger  debt ;  but  in  the  case  of  portions,  it  may  be 

a  satisfaction  jt?r{>  tanto.  In  the  case  of  a  debt,  a  gift 
of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  residue  cannot  be  a  satis- 
faction, because  it  is  said,  the  amount  being  uncertain, 
it  may  prove  to  be  less  than  the  debt.  In  considering 
whether  this  rule  applies  to  portions,  which  is  the  only 
question  in  this  case,  the  reason  of  the  rule  as  appli- 
cable to  debts  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  ^  because  as  a 
portion  may  be  satisfied  jor^?  tanto  by  a  smaller  legacy, 
the  reason  given  for  the  rule  as  applicable  to  debts 
cannot  apply  to  portions.  And,  on  the  contrary,  as 
the  residue  must  be  supposed  by  the  testator  to  have 
been  of  some  value,  it  would  appear  on  principle  that 
it  ought  to  be  considered  as  satisfaction  altogether,  or 
pro  tanto  according  to  the  amount.  For  why  should 
£1000,  given  as  a  residue,  not  have  the  same  effect 
upon  a  larger  portion  as  £1000  given  as  a  money 
legacy." 

Where  eetUe-      It  wiU  be  Seen  that  there  is  no  objection  in  principle 

fil^,^^,S>n8    *^  *^®  application  of  this  doctrine  where  the  will  pre- 

taking under   ccdcs  the  Settlement,  and  the  trusts  are  dissimilar; 

chaaen^        yet  in  the  case  where  the  settlement  comes  first,  a 

difficulty  necessarily  arises.     For,  in  this  latter  case, 

the  class  entitled  under  the  settlement  are  purchasers^ 

and  as  such  cannot  be  deprived  against  their  will  of 

their  rights  upon  any  presumed  intention  of  the 

testator.    At  the  utmost  they  can  only  be  put  to 
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election  whether  to  take  under  the  will  or  under  the 
settlement,  and  the  presumption  against  double 
portions  will  be  much  more  easily  rebutted,  than  where 
the  will  precedes  the  settlement.  The  distinction  is 
thus  stated  by  Lord  Cranworth,  in  his  judgment  in 
Chichester  "v.  Coventry^ — "  When  the  will  precedes  the 
settlement,  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  settlement 
as  if  the  person  making  the  provision  had  said,  *  I 
mean  this  to  be  in  lieu  of  what  I  have  given  by  my 
wUl.'  But  if  the  settlement  precedes  the  will,  the 
testator  must  be  understood  as  saying,  ^  I  give  this 
in  lieu  of  what  I  am  already  bound  to  give,  if  those 
to  whom  I  am  so  bound  will  accept  it.'  It  requires 
much  less  to  rebut  the  latter  than  the  former  pre- 
sumption." 

Where  a  parent  gives  a  legacy  to  a  child  to  whom  Legacy  to  a 
he  is  already  indebted^  the  case  stands  on  the  same  ^^^^^  7n^™ 
footing  as  a  legacy  by  any  other  person  in  satisfaction  debted. 
of  a  debt  J  not  being  a  portion ;  hence  a  subsequent 
legacy  will  not,  in  the  absence  of  intention,  express  or 
implied,  be  considered  as  a  satisfaction  of  the  debt, 
unless  it  be  either  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  debt 
in  amount,  and  unless  the  presumption  of  satisfaction 
be  not  repelled  by  any  of  those  slight  circumstances 
which  will   take  a  bequest  of  such   amount   to  a 
stranger  out  of  the  general  rule.*     And  the  same 
rules  apply  to  a  legacy  to  a  wife  to  whom  the  husband  or  to  a  wife, 
is  indebted.* 

Where  a  parent,  however,  being  indebted  to  his  Advancement 
child  makes,  in  his  lifetime,  an  advancement  to  the  child  to*whom 
child  upon  marriage  or  upon  some  other  occasion  of  he  ia  indebted. 
a  portion  equal  to  or  exceeding  the  debt,  it  will  primd 
/ade  be  considered  a  satisfaction ;  and  it  is  immaterial 

J  L.  R.  2  H.  L.  87.  853  ;   Cole  v.  WiUard,  25   Beav. 

'  Stocken  y.  Slockm,  4  Sim.  152.      568. 
»  Fowler  v.  Fowler,  8  P.  Wmi. 
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whether  the  portion  be  given  in  consideration  of 
natural  love  or  affection,  or  whether  in  the  case  of  a 
portion  to  a  daughter,  the  husband  be  ignorant  of 
the  debt.  Thus,  in  Wood  v.  Briant  ^  a  father  ad- 
ministrator durante  minore  cetate  of  his  daughter,  who 
was  executrix  and  residuary  legatee  of  her  grand- 
mother's estate,  agreed  when  she  married  with  the 
plaintiff  that  she  should  have  £800,  which  in  the 
settlement  was  called  her  portion.  Lord  Hardwicke 
refused  to  decree  an  account  of  the  grandmother's 
personal  estate,  as  she  had  been  dead  twenty  years ; 
but  directed  that  the  father's  representatives  should  ac- 
count for  his  personal  estate  as  to  the  £800  only,  and 
interest  at  four  per  cent,  from  the  marriage.*  Lord 
Hardwicke  said,  "  There  are  very  few  cases  where  a 
father  will  not  be  presumed  to  have  paid  the  debt  he 
owes  to  his  daughter,  when,  in  his  lifetime  he  gives 
her  in  marriage  a  greater  sum  than  he  owed  her,  for 
it  is  very  unnatural  to  suppose  that  he  would  choose 
to  leave  himself  a  debtor  to  her,  and  subject  to  an 
account." 


Sum  given  by      It  was  for  some  time  an  unsettled  point  as  to 

second  instru-       •%     i-t  »i*   l^  •  i  j    •      j.  a, 

ment,  if  less,  whether,  if  the  sum  given  by  a  second  instrument 
satisfaction  ^yag  smaller  than  that  given  by  the  first,  the  less  sum 
^^  "  '  operated  as  a  total  satisfaction  of  the  larger.  This 
question  can  of  course  be  of  practical  value  only  where 
the  will  precedes  the  settlement ;  for  where  the  order 
is  reversed,  and  the  settlement  comes  first,  the  rights 
of  those  taking  under  a  positive  contract  such  as  a 
settlement  is,  cannot  be  affected  or  modified  by  sub- 
sequent voluntary  gifts.  It  was  for  a  long  time  con- 
sidered that  the  settlement  of  a  smaller  portion  effected 
a  complete  ademption  of  a  larger  legacy  given  by  a 
previous  will.     But  it  was  left  to  Lord  Cottenham  in 

^  2  Atk.  521.  temp.    Sugd.    268  ;    Plunket    t. 

*  Baya  y.  Oarveyt  2  J.  •  &  L.     Ltwn,  3  Hare  816. 
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the  case  of  Pym  v.  Lockyer^  to  establish  the  true  and 
logical  rule  that  an  advancement  subsequent  to  a  will, 
if  less  in  amount  than  the  sum  given  by  the  will,  was 
to  be  considered  a  satisfaction  pro  tanto  only. 

As  to  "extrinsic  evidence."  The  rule  against  double  Extrfnaic  evi- 
portions  is  a  presumption  of  law,  and  like  other  pre-  ^*°^' 
sumptions  of  law  may  be  rebutted  by  evidence  of 
extrinsic  circumstances,  t.^.,  evidence  of  facts  not 
contained  in  the  written  instrument  itself.  The  rules 
on  this  subject  will  be  best  illustrated  by  the  cases  of 
Hall  V.  Hill^  and  Kirk  v.  Eddmes}  In  Hall  v.  Hill 
the  facts  were  as  follows :  the  testator,  on  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter,  intended  to  provide  a  sum  of  £800 
as  her  portion,  and  the  matter  was  arranged  thus. 
The  intended  husband  gave  a  bond  of  the  same  amount 
to  the  trustees  of  the  marriage  settlement,  and  this  was 
settled  upon  the  intended  wife  and  issue ;  and  the  father 
at  the  samQ  time  gave  a  counter-bond  for  the  like  sum 
to  the  husband,  payable  by  instalments,  part  thereof 
to  be  paid  during  his  life,  and  the  residue  upon  his 
decease ;  and  afterwards  by  his  will  bequeathed  to  his 
said  daughter  a  legacy  of  £800.  Parol  evidence  was 
tendered  on  the  part  of  the  defendants  to  show  what  was 
the  real  intention  of  the  testator.  By  that  evidence  it 
was  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  intention  of  the 
testator  at  the  time  of  making  his  will  was  to  satisfy, 
by  means  of  the  legacy,  the  portion  he  had  provided 
for  his  daughter.  Two  questions  arose;  1st,  whether 
the  legacy  to  the  daughter  was  to  be  considered  as  a 
satisfaction  of  the  bond  executed  to  the  husband ;  and 
2nd,  whether  parol  evidence  was  admissible  to  show 
that  such  was  the  intention  of  the  testator.  With 
regard  to  the  first  question,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that 
the  Lord  Chancellor  held  that  by  construction  of  law 
the  legacy  could  not  be  considered  as  a  satisfaction  of 

»  6  My.  &  Or.  29.  •  8  Hare,  609. 

*  1  Dr.  &  War.  94. 
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A  presump- 
tion against 
the  apparent 
intention  of 
instrument 
may  be  re- 
butted by 
parol  evi- 
dence. 


Admitted 
only  to  con- 
strue the  will, 
not  to  import 
extrinsic  cir- 
cumstances. 


the  debt  to  the  husband.  This  being  so  decided,  neces- 
sarily raised  the  question,  whether  evidence  of  the 
testator's  intention  that  the  legacy  should  be  a  satisfac- 
tion was  admissible.  "There  is  no  doubt  of  the  general 
rule  that  when  by  presumption  you  come  to  a  construction 
against  the  apparent  intention  of  the  instrument,  that 
may  be  rebutted  by  parol  evidence."  After  a  thorough 
investigation  of  all  the  cases,  the  Lord  Chancellor  thus 
concludes :  "  Having  now  gone  through  the  cases,  the 
question  is,  what  am  I  to  do  in  the  present  case? 
Here  the  debt  was  first  incurred,  and  then  comes  the 
will.  I  have  already  decided  that  the  legacy  to  the 
daughter  by  that  will  could  not,  by  the  general  rules 
of  the  court,  be  held  to  be  a  satisfaction  of  the  debt 
How  then  can  I  admit  parol  evidence  to  lead  me  to  a 
diflferent  conclusion  from  what  I  have  arrived  at  by 
construction  ?  The  will  gives  a  legacy  simply.  The 
law,  as  declared  by  me,  says,  that  this  legacy  is  not  in 
satisfaction  of  the  previous  debt.  If  I  then  admit 
parol  evidence  it  must  be  in  connection  with  the  will, 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  debt.  The  debt  was 
contracted  before  the  will  was  made,  and  the  declara- 
tions of  the  testator  which  have  been  adduced  in 
evidence  cannot  apply  to  the  debt,  but  must  be  used 
in  reference  to  the  will  only ;  and  I  am  asked  now  to 
insert  in  the  will  a  declaration  by  the  testator  which  I 
do  not  find  in  it,  namely,  that  he  means  the  legacy  to 
be  a  satisfaction  of  the  debt.  I  am  of  opinion  I  can 
do  no  such  thing.  If  I  were  to  admit  the  evidence  it 
would  be,  not  with  a  view  to  extrinsic  circumstances, 
but  to  the  construction  of  the  will  itself.  I  must, 
therefore,  reject  the  parol  evidence  which  has  been 
offered  in  this  case,  and  declare  that  upon  the  true 
construction  of  the  will  the  legacy  is  not  to  be  taken 
in  satisfaction  of  the  debt."  In  Kirk  v.  EdcUmes^  a 
father  bequeathed  £3000  for  the  separate  use  of  his 
daughter  for  life,  with  ulterior  trusts  for  her  children. 

^  S  Hare,  609. 
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Subsequently  he  gave  the  daughter  and  her  husband 
a  promissory-note  for  £500  then  due  to  him.  The 
defendants  alleged  the  £500  to  have  been  intended  as 
a  satisfaction  pro  tanto  of  the  legacy  of  £3000,  and 
tendered  evidence  of  the  declarations  of  the  testator  at 
the  time  of  handing  over  the  note,  that  it  was  to  be 
in  part  satisfaction  of  the  legacy  of  £3000,  and  that 
the  testator  was  advised  by  his  solicitor  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  alter  his  will  to  give  it  that  effect.  Wigram, 
V.-C,  held  that  this  evidence  was  admissible  on  the 
following  reasoning  : — "  Where  similar  questions  have 
arisen  upon  gifts  given  by  two  distinct  instruments, 
the  law  as  to  the  admissibility  of  parol  evidence  has, 
I  believe,  been  long  since  settled.  In  such  cases  the 
rule  of  law  applies  that  written  instruments  cannot  be 
added  to,  or  explained  by,  parol  evidence ;  and,  there- 
fore, unless  the  second  instrument  in  express  terms  or 
by  presumption  of  law  adeems  the  gift  made  by  the 
instrument  of  earlier  date,  no  question  can  arise. 
Both  instruments  will  take  effect.  Again,  if  the  second 
instrument  in  terms  adeems  the  gift  by  the  first,  it 
could  not,  I  apprehend,  be  contended  that  it  would  not  . 
produce  its  intended  effect;  a  party  claiming  under 
and  having  taken  the  benefit  of  it,  could  not  claim  that 
benefit  and  at  the  same  time  refuse  to  give  full  effect 
to  it  If,  however,  the  second  instrument  do  not  in 
terms  adeem  the  first,  but  the  case  is  of  that  class  in 
which,  from  the  relation  between  the  author  of  the 
instrument  and  the  party  claiming  under  it  (as  in  the  iVesumption 
actual  or  assumed  relation  of  parent  and  child),  or  on  ^o^'reUti^ 
other  grounds,  the  law  raises  a  presumption  that  the  of  parties  may 
second  instrument  was  an  ademption  of  the  gift  by  the  ^  "*^"*^  • 
instrument  of  earlier  date,  evidence  may  be  gone  into, 
to  show  that  such  presumption  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  intention  of  the  author  of  the  gift ;  and  where 
evidence  is  admissible  for  that  purpose,  counter- 
evidence  is  also  admissible.    In  such  cases  the  evidence 
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is  not  admitted  on  either  side  for  the  purpose  of  prov- 
ing in  the  first  instance  with  what  intent  either  writing 
was  made,  but  for  the  purpose  only  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  presumption  which  the  law  has  raised  be 
well  or  ill  founded  .  •  .  In  this  case  the  advance  of 
£500  was  after  the  date  of  the  will.  This,  the  second 
transaction,  however,  is  not  evidenced  by  any  writing, 
and  the  technical  rule,  to  which  I  have  referred,  against 
admitting  evidence  to  prove  what  was  the  intention  of 
the  parties  to  that  transaction,  does  not  therefore  apply. 
The  question  is,  whether  any  other  rule  applies  which 

shall  exclude  the  evidence The  declarations  of 

the  testator  accompanying  the  transaction  were  objected 
to.  Why  should  these  accompanying  declarations  not 
be  admissible  ?  They  are  of  the  essence  of  the  trans- 
action, and  the  truth  of  the  transaction  itself  cannot 
be  known  to  the  court  without  them.  The  rule  which 
would  exclude  the  evidence,  if  the  intention  of  the 
parties  had  been  expressed  in  writing,  does  not  apply. 
....  The  evidence  does  not  touch  the  will,  it  proves 
only  that  a  given  transactioA  took  place  after  the  wiU 
was  made,  and  proves  what  that  transaction  was,  and 
calls  upon  the  court  to  decide  whether  the  legacy  given 
by  the  will  is  not  thereby  adeemed.  Ademption  of 
the  legacy,  and  not  revocation  of  the  will,  is  the  con- 
sequence for  which  the  defendant  contends.  The 
defendant  does  not  say  the  will  is  revoked,  he  says  the 
legatee  has  received  his  legacy  by  anticipation. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  not  holding  that  extrinsic  evidence 
can  in  any  case  be  admitted  to  alter,  add  to,  or  vary  a 
written  instrument,  or  to  prove  with  what  intention  an 
instrument  was  executed,  nor  that  declarations  of  the 
testator  made  at  any  other  time  than  contemporane- 
ously with  the  advance,  and  as  part  of  the  transaction, 
the  truth  of  which  I  am  bound  to  ascertain,  would, 
in  this  case,  be  admissible;  and  distinguishing  between 
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reyocation  aild  ademption,  I  am  of  opinion  that  this 
evidence  must  be  received.'* 

N<^ — On  the  Bubjeots  of  conyenion,  election,  satisfaotion,  and  per- 
formance, the  author  has  to  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  Messrs 
White  &  Tudor's  Leading  Cases,  and  also  to  the  valuable  lectures  ol 
Mr  Haynes  on  those  subjects. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


ADMINISTBATION  OF  ASSETS. 


Where  a  testator  possessed  of  property  of  various  kinds 
dies  indebted,  having  disposed  of  his  estate  among 
different  persons,  or  not  having  made  any  disposition, 
it  often  becomes  material  to  consider  the  order  and 
sometimes  the  proportions  and  mode  in  which  the 
several  classes  of  property  are  applicable  to  the  liqui- 
dation of  the  debts ;  for  every  description  of  property 
is  now  constituted  assets.  That  property  of  a  deceased 
person  which  is  available  at  common  law  for  the 
purpose  of  satisfying  his  creditors,  is  commonly  termed 
Distinction      legal  ossets.  and  will  be  applied  both  at  law  and  in 

between  leintl  .        . 

and  equitable  equity,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  administration,  which 

»»«*»•  gives  debts  of  a  certain  nature  a  priority  over  others  ; 

where,  however,  the  assets  are  such  as  are  available 

Equitable       Only  in  a  court  of  equity,  they  are  termed  equitable 

butobie  pari    ^^^^*>  ^^^  according  to  the  well-known  maxim,  that 

!»«««.  equality  is  equity,  will,  after  satisfying  those  who  have 

liens  on  any  specific  property,  be  distributed  amongst 

the  creditors  of  all  grades,  pari  passUy  without  any 

regard  to  legal  priority.     But  it  should  be  observed 

that  property  is  not  distributable  as  equitable  assets, 

merely  because  it  is  an  object  of  equitable  jurisdiction. 

The  true  principle  is  thus  laid  down  by  V.-C.  Kinder- 

sley,  in  Cook  v.  Greg^on^  "  The  general  proposition  is 

^  8  Drew.  649. 
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clear  enough,  that  when  assets  may  be  made  available 
in  a  court  of  law,  they  are  legal  assets;  and  when  they 
can  only  be  made  available  through  a  court  of  equity, 
they  are  equitable  assets.     This  proposition,  however, 
does  not  refer  to  the  question  whether  the  assets  can 
be  recovered  by  the  executor  in  a  court  of  law,  or  in  a 
court  of  equity.     The  distinction  refers  to  the  remedies  Distinction 
of  the  creditor y  and  not  to  the  nature  of  the  property.  "(2it«?8*^* 
The  question  is  not,  whether  the  testator's  interest  remediM. 
was  legal  or  equitable,  but  whether  a  creditor  of  the 
testator,  seeking  to  get  paid  out  of  such  assets,  can 
obtain  payment  thereout  from  a  court  of  law,  or  can  only 
obtain  it  through  a  court  of  equity.     This  I  apprehend 
is  the  true  distinction.     If  a  creditor  brings  an  action 
at  law  against  the  executor,  and  the  executor  pleads 
plend  administravity  the  truth  of  the  plea  must  be  tried 
by  ascertaining  what  assets  the  executor  has  received, 
and  whatever  assets  the  court  of  law,  in  trying  that 
question,  would  charge  the   executor  with,  must  be 
regarded  as  legal  assets ;  all  others  would  be  equitable 
assets.     Suppose,  however,  that  distinction  to  be  well 
founded,  there  still  remains  the  question — What  pro- 
perty come  to  the  hands  of  the  executor  would  a  court 
of  law  consider  property  to  be  taken  into  account  as 
assets,  in  trying  the  truth  of  the  plea  plenS  adminis^ 
travit?      I  think  the  general  principle  is,   that  a 
court  of  law  would  treat  as  assets  every  item  of  pro-  Legal  assets 
perty  come  to  the  hands  of  the  executor,  which  he  has  '"^^^^  ^^ 
recovered,  or  had  a  right  to  recover,  merely  virtute  the  executor 
ojfficiiy  i.e.y  which  he  would  have  had  a  right  to  recover,  ^*'***'*  ^■^**' 
if  the  testator  had  merely  appointed  him  executor, 
without  saying  anything  about  his  property  or  the 
application  thereof," 

An  act  recently  passed  to  abolish  the  priority  of  Course  of  ad- 
specialty  over  simple  contract  debts,^  has  rendered  the  ^  kgl™^u 
distinction  between  le^al  and  equitable  assets  of  far  before  82  & 

33  Vict,  c  46. 
»  Stot  82  k  83  Vict,  c  46.  oa  ric  , «.  »o. 
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less  importance  than  formerly.  In  cases,  however, 
which  do  not  fall  within  the  act,  the  following  is  the 
legal  order  in  which  personal  property,  which  comes 
into  the  hands  of  the  executor  or  administrator  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  is  distributed  among  the  creditors 
of  the  deceased : — 

1.  Debts  due  to  the  Crown  by  record  or  specialty.* 

2.  Debts  to  which  particular  statutes  give  priority.' 

3.  Judgment  debts,  duly  registered.' 

4.  Recognisances  and  statutes. 

6.  Debts  by  specialty  contracts,  for  valuable  con- 
sideration, whether  the  heir  be,  or  be  not,  bound.* 
Arrears  of  rent  service,  even  though  the  rent  be  re- 
served by  parol,  rank  equally  with  specialties.' 

6.  Debts  by  simple  contract  and  unregistered  judg- 
ments, which  only  rank  pari  passu  with  debts  by 
simple  contract.' 

7.  Voluntary  bonds ;  ^  but  if  a  voluntary  bond  be 
assigned  for  value,  at  any  rate  in  the  life  of  the  obligor, 
it  will,  in  the  administration  of  assets,  stand  on  the 
same  footing  as  a  bond  originally  given  for  value.' 

Lands  not  Lands  not  charged  with  the  payment  of  debts  are 

d^tofe^r^  sometimes  called  legal  assets.    The  stat  3  &  4  WilL 

assets  by  3  &  IV.,  c.  104,  enacts  that  all  the  real  estate  of  a  deceased 

c  104.      '     person,  "  which  he  shall  not  by  his  last  will  have 

charged  with,  or  devised  subject  to  the  payment  of  his 

debts,  shall  be  administered  in  courts  of  equity ^  for  the 

payment  of  the  just  debts  of  such  person,  as  well  debts 

Order  of  pay-  due  on  Simple  cotUrocty  as  on  specialty J*^     But  the 

lands  not        Order  of  payment  out  of  such  land  is  not  pari  passu^ 

ctatfged  with   according  to  the  mode  in  which  equity  administers 

1  2  Inst  32.  '  Com.  Dig.  Admin,  c.  2. 

«  See  17  Geo.  II.,  c.  38,  a.  8  ;  •  JU  Turner,  12  W.  R.  837 ;  23 

58  Geo.  III.,  o.  73,  88.  1  &;  2 ;  18  &  24  Vict.,  o.  88  ;  Kemp  v.  Wad- 

&  19  Vict.,  c.  63,  8.  23.  dingham,  L.  R.  1  Q.  B.  355. 

>  Stats.  2k  S  Vict.,  c.  11;  18 &  '  Banuden  ▼.  Jacktan,  1  Atk. 

19Viot,c.l5;  23 &; 24 Vict., o. 38,  204. 

SB.3,  4,5;27&;28Vict.,c.ll2,8.1.  '  Payne t. ifoHMier,  4  De  G.  9l 

«  9  Co.  88  6.  J.  447. 
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equitable  assets.    The  statute  lays  dowu  the  following 
order  of  payment : — 

1.  Specialties  in  which  the  heirs  are  bound. 

2.  Specialties  in  which  the  heirs  are  not  bound,  and 
simple  contract  debts^to  rank  equally. 

If,  however,  a  testator  devises  lands  for^  or  charges  Debts  paid 
them  with  the  payment  of  debts,  they  will  be  equitable  S'liSb'"'  """^ 
assets,  and  as  such  distributable  among  his  creditors  charged  with 
pari  passu}    Hence  arises  this  curious  result,  that  2heip  pay-  °^ 
the  debtor,  after  having  entered  into  bonds  binding  ment. 
his  heir,  may,  at  his  own  pleasure,  place  his  creditors 
who  hold  bonds  on  the  same  footing  with  those  who 
have  none.     He  has  only  to  charge  his  real  estate 
with  the  payment  of  his  debts. 

But  now,  by  32  &  33  Vict.,  c.  46,  it  is  enacted  that.  By  82  &  83 
*^  in  the  administration  of  the  estate  of  every  person  Jeciaity  Ind 
who  shall  die  on  or  after  the  Ist  day  of  January  1870,  simple  con- 
no  debt  or  liability  of  such  person  shall  be  entitled  to  p^ons  dying 
any  priority  or  preference,  by  reason  merely  that  the  after  January 
same  is  secured  by  or  arisen  under  a  bond,  deed,  or  gtand  in  equal 
other  instrument  under  seal,  or  is  otherwise  made  or  degree, 
constituted  a  specialty  debt ;  but  all  the  creditors  of 
such  person,  as  well  specialty  as  simple  contract, 
shall  be  treated  as  standing  in  equal  degree,  and  be 
paid  accordingly  out  of  the  assets  of  such  deceased 
person,  whether  such  assets  are  legal  or  equitable, 
any  statute  or  other  law  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing :    Provided,  also,   that  this  act  shall  not 
prejudice  or  affect  any   lien    or    charge,   or    other 
security,  which  any  creditor  may  hold,  or  be  entitled 
to,  for  the  payment  of  his  debt." 

Equitable  assets  are  of  two  kinds —  Equitable 

assets  of  two 

(1.)  The  first  are  such  as  are  not  attainable  by  the  kinds. 

I  sale  V.  Primt,  2  li.  C.  96. 
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1.  Equitable 
assets  by  na- 
ture of  pro- 
perty itself. 


executor  virtute  officii^  and  are  solely  available  in 
equity  by  virtue  of  their  nature  and  character. 

(2.)  The  second  are  created  by  the  act  of  the 
testator,  by  charging  or  devising  his  land  for  payment 
of  debts. 

(1.)  Equitable  assets,  which  are  so  by  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  property,  and  which  are  not 
attainable  by  the  executor,  virtute  officii. 


Property  ac 
tually  ap- 
pointed. 

Trusts  of  a 
chattel. 


(a.)  Property  over  which  the  testator  has  exercised 
a  general  power  of  appointment  is  equitable  assets  ;* 
and  so  also  are  trusts  of  a  chattel,  as  a  mere  equitable 
interest  in  a  term,  not  being  affected  as  trusts  of  in- 
heritance, by  29  Car.  II.,  c.  3,  s.  10."  In  the  case, 
however,  of  Cook  v.  Gregson^  it  was  held  that  the 
equity  of  redemption  of  a  sum  of  money  charged  on 
land  is  legal  assets  in  the  hands  of  the  executor.^ 
Equity  of  r^   Under  the  law  prior  to  3  &  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  104,  the 

demption  in  ,  *  '  ' 

lee.  equity  of  redemption  of  an  estate  in  fee  simple,  whether 

legal  or  equitable,  would  have  been  equitable  and  not 
legal  assets;*  since  the  last-mentioned  act,  however, 
che  equity  of  redemption  of  a  mortgage  in  fee  is  made 
legal  assets.' 


Separate 
estata 


(i.)  The  separate  estate  of  a  woman  married  before 
the  9th  of  August  1870,  is  administered  as  equitable 
assets,  all  her  creditors  being  paid  pari  passu^  because 
it  is  only  through  a  court  of  equity  that  they  can  make 
her  separate  property  available.^  But  where  a  woman 
has  been  married  since  that  date,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  her  separate  estate  is  not  legal  assets,  since 

^  Pardo  T.  Bingham  L.  R.  6 
Eq.  485. 


Scott  V.  Scholey,  8  East,  467. 
»  8  Drew.  647. 

«  MuUow  Y.  MuHow,  4  De  O.  & 
J.  539  ;  Wms.  on  Assets,  6. 
*  Plunket  Y.  Peiuon,  2  Atk.  290. 


*  Potter  Y.  HancUy,  1  Sim.  K. 
S.  200. 

'  Bruere  v,  PenibertoHf  cited  as 
Anon.  18  Ves.  258 ;  Owens  ▼. 
Dicheruon,  Cr.  &  Ph.  48,  63  ; 
Murray  y.  Barlee^  3  Hy.  k  K. 
209. 
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her  antenuptial  creditors  have  now  a  legal  remedy 
against  her  separate  property.^ 

(2.)  The  second  kind  of  equitable  assets  is  that  2.  Equitable 
created  by  the  act  of  the  testator  charging  or  devising  Jf^t^J,*^ 
his  land  for  payment  of  debts." 

Besides  a  great  difference  in  the  order  of  adminis-  charge  of 
tration,*  to  be  hereafter  noticed,  there  is  an  important  **®^*f  diatin- 
difference  between  an  express  devise  or  appropriation  » tniat 
of  lands  on  trust  for  the  payment  of  debts,  and  a  mere 
charge  of  debts.     When  a  trust  is  created,  the  con- 
science of  the  trustee  is  affected ;  the  creditor  is  put 
under  his  care,  and  it  becomes  the  especial  duty  of 
the  trustee  to  look  after  him.     It  was  always  the  rule  in  a  trust  for 
of  equity  that  as  between  trustee  and  cestui  que  trusty  ?*C|??^*  °' 
no  length  of  time  could  be  a  bar.*    An  apparent  ex-  time  no  bar. 
ception  to  this  rule  occurs  in  the  case  of  personal  ^^^q^^"  ^ 
estate.      K  a  testator  bequeath  his  personal  estate  estate. 
upon  an  express  trust  for  payment  of  his  debts,  the 
statutes  of  limitation  still  run  against  the  creditors. 
This  rule  proceeds  upon  this  ground,  that  the  personal 
estate  is,  by  law,  primarily  liable  to  the  payment  of  the 
debts,  and  that  the  testator,  by  creating  such  a  trust, 
merely  does  that  which  the  law  already  requires.     In 
this  case,  therefore,  equity  follows  the  law,  and  carries 
its  principles  into  execution.^    And  if  the  creditors  in  a  charge, 
have  merely  a  charge  in  their  favour,  they  must  look  ^^^^J 
after  themselves,  and  if  they  neglect  to  do  so,  they  lapse  of  time, 
will  be  barred  after  twenty  years  by  the  statute  of 
limitation,  3  &  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  27,  s.  40.« 

In  order  to  prevent  the  injustice,  which,  previously 

1  Harried  Women's  Property  ihend,  1  Cox.  29,  34 ;  Zki  Will. 

Act  1870  (33  &  84  Vict.,  c.  93,  s.  IV.,  c.  27,  s.  25. 
12).  •  Scott  V.  JoneM^  4  CI.  &  Fin. 

«  8  &  4  WiU.  IV.,  c  104.  882  ;  and  see  8  &  4  Will.  IV.,  c. 

*  ffarmood  y.  Oglander,  8  Ves.  27,  s.  40. 

124.  ^JacquU  y.  Jaeguetf  27  Beay. 

*  Hughes  y.    Wynne,  Turn.  &      882. 
Russ.  809  ;  Townt/iend  y.  Town- 
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A  general 
direction  by 
testator  for 
ajment  of 


naj 
his 


debts. 


Whatamounta  to  the  late  enactments,  would  have  resulted  to  creditors, 
tea  charge  of  jj^  consequencc  of  a  testator  neglecting  to  charge  his 
debts  upon  his  real  estate,  courts  of  equity  have,  by 
straining  the  ordinary  mode  of  construction,  laid  it 
down  as  a  rule,  that  a  mere  general  direction  by  a  tes- 
tator, that  his  debts  should  be  paid,  effectually  charges 
them  on  his  real  estate.  Thus,  in  Leigh  v.  Earl  of 
Warrington^  a  testator  commenced  a  will  thus  : — "  As 
to  my  worldly  estate,  which  it  hath  pleased  God  to 
bestow  upon  me,  I  give  and  dispose  thereof  in  manner 
following :  (that  is  to  say),  Imprimis^  I  will  that  all 
my  debts  which  I  shall  owe  at  the  time  of  my  decease, 
be  discharged  and.paid  out  of  my  estate ; "  and  he  then 
disposed  of  his  real  and  personal  estate,  charging  the 
former  with  an  annuity.  It  was  contended  that  these 
were  merely  introductory  words,  and  did  not  indicate 
an  intention  to  charge  the  real  estate.  But  the  House 
of  Lords,  aflBrming  a  decree  of  Lord  King,  held  the 
real  estate  to  be  charged.  And  it  is  not  necessary  that 
such  expressions  should  be  at  the  beginning  of  the 
will.  "  I  do  not  think,"  observed  Shadwell,  V.-C,  in 
Graves  v.  Graves^  "  that  the  charge  is  made  to  rest  on 
the  mere  circumstance  that  the  testator  has  used  the 
words,  *  imprimis^  or,  *  in  the  first  place,'  for  if  a 
testator  directs  his  debts  to  be  paid,  is  it  not  in  effect 
a  direction  that  his  debts  shall  be  paid  in  the  first 
instance?" 


Elzceptions. 


There  appear,  however,  to  be  two  exceptions  to  this 
rule — 


1.  Where  tes- 
tator has 
specified  a 
particular 
fund. 


1st.  Where  the  testator,  after  a  general  direction  for 
the  payment  of  his  debts,  has  specified  a  particular 
fund  for  the  purpose ;  "  because  the  general  charge  by 
implication  is  controlled  by  the  specific  charge  made 
in  the  subsequent  part  of  the  wilL"  ' 


I  1  Bro.  p.  C.  511,  TomL  ed. 
<  8  Sim.  55. 


>  Thomajt^,  BrUnell,  2  Ves.  Sr. 
818 ;  Price  v.  North,  1  Ph.  85. 
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2nd.  Where  the  debts  are  directed  to  be  paid  by  the  2.  Where  exe- 
executors  who  are  not  at  the  same  time  devisees  of  the  ^|^^"°* 
real  estate ;  ^  for,  in  this  case,  it  will  be  presmned  that  are  directed 
the  debts  are  to  be  paid  exclusively  out  of  the  assets  ^^  ^® 
which  come  to  them  as  executors. 

A  direction  to  raise  money  for  payment  of  debts  out  Debts  to  be 
of  rents  and  profits  of  real  estate,  will  authorise  the  ^^J^^^^ 
sale  and  mortgage  of  the  estate  for  that  purpose.^         profits. 

< 
Where  a  person  has  a  direct  lien  upon  the  lands  as  Lien  on  l&nd 

mortgagee  or  otherwise,  his  right  of  priority  will  not  byVcham  of 
be  ajSected  by  a  charge  of  debts.'  debu. 

Neither  debts  by  specialty,  in  which  the  heirs  are  Neither  spe- 
bound,  nor  simple  contract  debts,  even  since  3  &  4  Will.  ®?*^*y  °°' 
lY.,  c.  104,  which  made  the  land  of  a  deceased  debtor  tract  debts 
assets,  constitute  a  lien  or  charge  upon  the  land  either  Jf®  ?L^?^^^ 
in  the  hand  of  the  debtor,  or  of  his  heir  or  devisee. 
The  latter  may  alienate  the  lands  before  any  proceed* 
ings  are  taken  by  the  creditors  to  make  them  liable, 
and  in  the  hands  of  the  alienee,  whether  upon  a  common 
purchase  or  a  settlement,  even  with  notice  that  there 
are  debts  unpaid,  the  land  is  not  liable,  though  the  heir 
or  devisee  remains  personally  liable  to  the  extent  of 
the  value  of  the  land.* 

Even  before  32  &  33  Vict.,  c.  46,  where  there  were  No  priority  of 
only  equitable  assets,  debts  by  specialty  and  simple  ^^j^^  j^ 
contract  were  payable  thereout  paripassu.^    And  now  equitable 
in  cases  falling  within  the  statute  both  classes  of  debts  82^^%8'vict!* 
rank   equally  against  the  assets,  whether  legal  or  c.  46. 
equitable. 

1  Cook  V.  DawKm,  S  De  G.  F.  &  *  MorUy  v.  Morley,  5  De  O.  M 

J.   127  ;  Pinch  v.  BaUenley,   8  AG.  610  ;  Carter  v.  Sanders,   2 

Buss.  845  n.  Drew.  248 ;  Kinderley  v.  Jervit, 

*  BooOe  V.  Blundfll,  1  Mer.  232.  22  Beav.  1. 

»  Child  ▼.  mephcM,  1  Vem.  101,  »  SUk  v.  Prime,  1  Bro.  C.  C. 

103.  138  n. 

P 
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Legatees  post- 
poned to 
creditors 


The  maxim  that  equality  is  equity,  applies  only  to 
those  persons  whose  equities  are  equal  as  creditors 
among  themselves,  and  will  not  be  extended  to  legatees 
jointly  with  creditors.  Thus,  although  land  may  be 
devised  in  trust  for,  or  charged  with,  the  payment  of 
debts  and  legacies,  the  debts  will  in  all  cases  have 
precedence  of  the  legacies,  on  the  ground  that  a  man 
ought  to  be  just  before  he  is  generous.^ 


Order  of  ad- 
ministration 
of  assets. 


The  order  of  administration  of  assets  :• 


2 


1.  The  general  personal  estate. 

2.  Estates  devised  for  the  payment  of  debts. 

3.  Estates  descended. 

4.  Property  devised  or  bequeathed,  but  charged  with 
the  payment  of  debts. 

5.  General  pecuniary  legacies.* 

6.  Specific  legacies  -and  real  estate  specifically  de- 
vised, not  charged  with  debts,  are  liahle  pro  ratd,^ 

7.  Personalty  or  realty  over  which  the  testator  has 
a  general  power  of  appointment,  which  he  has  actually 
exercised. 


1.  The  general  1.  The  general  personal  estate,  not  expressly  or  by 
e8to^*legal  plaiii  implication  exempted,  is  first  liable.  This  is 
«M€t«.  legal  assets,  and  will  be  applied  in  a  course  of  admin- 

istration in  payment  of  debts,  according  to  their  legal 
priorities.* 


If  the  testator  has  appropriated  any  specific  part  of 
his  personal  estate  for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  and 
has  also  disposed  of  his  general  residuary  personal 
estate,  the  part  so  appropriated  will  be  primarily  liable 
to  the  payment  of  the  debts.     If,  however,  he  has  made 


1  Walker  v.  Mea^,  2  P.  W. 
£51  ;  Kidney  v.  Couwnaker,  12 
Ves.  164. 

*  2  Jann.  on  Wills,  588. 

'  As  to  the  liability  of  these 


classes  of  property,  see  obeerva- 
tions  on  heneman  ▼.  Fryer,  post 
p.  234. 

*  An&uter  y.    Mayer,  1  L.  C. 
564. 
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no  disposition  of  his  general  residuary  personal  estate, 
then,   notwithstanding   such   an   appropriation,   the 
general   residuary  personal   estate,   thus  remaining 
undisposed  of,  will  still  remain  subject  to  its  primary 
liability  to  pay  the  debts.^     It  requires  very  strong  What  exone- 
language  on  the  part  of  the  testator  to  exonerate  his  ™^|.^®  ^'' 
general  personal  estate  from  its  primary  liability  to 
the  payment  of  his  debts.     Of  course,  nothing  that  he 
can  say  can  deprive  his  creditors  of  their  legal  rights 
to  resort  primarily  to  his  personal  estate ;    but  as 
between  the  several  persons  to  whom  his  property  may 
be  bequeathed  or    devised,   who  therefore    taJice  as 
volunteers  under  him,  he  may,  if  he  pleases,  vary  the 
priorities ;  but  to  do  this  he  must  show  an  intention 
not  only  to  charge  his  real  estate  with  his  debts,  but 
also  to  exonerate  his  personal  estate  therefrom.     Thus 
neither  a  general  charge  of  the  debts  upon  the  real  Not  a  general 
estate,  nor  an  express  trust  created  by  the  testator  for  preS^tnw t*of 
the  payment  of  his  debts  out  of  his  real  estate,  or  any  realty. 
part  thereof,*  will  be  sufficient  to  exonerate  the  personal 
estate  from  its  primary  liability  to  pay  them.     Nor  Nor  even  if 
will  it  alter  the  case  that  the  charge  or  trust  for  pay-  J^^entary 
ment  out  of  the  real  estate  comprises  also  the  testator's  expenaes  are 
funeral  and  testamentary  expenses,'  though  this  cir-  IJ^. 
cumstance  is  not  without  its  weight,  if  there  be  in  the 
will  other  indications  of  an  intention  to  exonerate  the 
personalty.    If,  therefore,  the  personal  estate  be  simply  Unleaa  per- 
given  to  some  legatee,  and  more  particularly  if  the  riv^l^at^me 
articles  given  be  specifically  mentioned,  the  indication  time  as  a 
thus  afforded  of  the  testator's  wish  that  the  personalty  ®*^^' 
shall  come  clear  to  the  legatee,  will,  if  coupled  with 
an  express  trust  for  payment  of  the  funeral  and  testa- 
mentary expenses  out  of  the  real  estate,  be  sufficient 
to  exonerate  the  personalty.*    But  if  the  personalty 
be  simply  given  to  the  executor,  or  if  the  gift  be  merely 

*  JBooUe  V.  Blundell,  1  Mer.  220.  •  Brydga  v.  Phillips,  6   Ves. 

«  Tower  v.  Haut,  18  Vea.  132  ;  570. 

CoUU  ▼.  Robins,  1  De  O.  &  Sm.  *  Greene  y.  Greene,  4  Mad.  148 ; 

131.  LaTioe  y.  Aglionby,  27  Beav.  65. 
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of  the  residue  of  the  personal  estate,  the  personal 

estate  will  not  be  exempt.^  In  short,  an  intention 
Penonal  mnst  appear  to  give  the  personal  estate  as  a  specific 
eaute  mu«t  leffocy  to  the  legatee ;  and  if  this  be  the  case,  it  will 
speciac  legacy,  be  exempt,  and  will  be  removed  to  that  distant  rank 

in  point  of  liability  in  which  all  specific  devises  and 

bequests  are  held  to  stand."  * 

Exoneration        ^7  Locke  King's  Act,'  the  rule  that  the  personalty 
of  mortgaged  of  a  tcstator  is  the  primary  fund  for  the  payment  of 

estates.  17  &        «  .  . 

i8Vict,c.ii3.  ^18  debts,  was  broken  into  with  respect  to  devises  of 
mortgaged  land.  This  act  enacts,  that  when  any  person 
shall,  after  the  passing  of  the  act,  die,  seised  of,  or 
entitled  to  any  estate  or  interest  in  any  land  or  other 
hereditaments^  which  shall,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  be 
charged  with  the  payment  of  any  sum  or  sums  of  money 
by  way  of  mortgage,  and  such  person  shall  not  by  his 
will,  or  deed,  or  other  document  haoe  signified  any 
contrary  or  other  intention^  the  heir  or  devisee  to  whom 
such  lands  or  hereditaments  shall  descend  or  be  devised, 
Mortgaged  shall  uot  be  entitled  to  have  the  mortgage  debt  dis- 
estate  pri-  charged  or  satisfied  out  of  the  personal  estate,  or  any 
other  real  estate  of  such  person;  but  the  land  or 
hereditaments  so  charged  shall,  as  between  the  different 
persons  claiming^  through  or  under  the  deceased  person, 
be  primarily  liable  to  the  payment  of  all  mortgage 
debts  with  which  the  same  shall  be  charged,  every  part 
thereof,  according  to  its  value,  bearing  a  proportionate 
part  of  the  mortgage  debts  charged  on  the  whole  thereof. 
Provided  that  nothing  therein  contained  shall  affect  or 
diminish  any  right  of  the  mortgagee  on  such  lands  or 
hereditaments  to  obtain  full  payment  or  satisfaction 
of  his  mortgage  debt,  either  out  of  the  personal  estate 
of  the  person  so  dying  as  aforesaid,  or  otherwise. 

It  is  proposed  briefly  to  consider — 

1  AldridgeY.  WaUacouH,  1  Ball  «  17  &  18  Vict.,  c.  118. 

k  B.  312.  «  Dacrt  ▼.  Patrichonf  1  Dr.  ft 

>  Wms.  R.  Am.  101.  Sm.  186. 
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L  The  law  applicable  to  cases  not  within  the  statute. 
IL  The  effect  and  construction  of  the  act. 

■ 

L  The  law  applicable  to  cases  not  within  the  statute. 

(a.)  The  personal  estate  is  the  primary  fund  for  the  o.  Personalty 
payment  of  the  mortgage  debt  contracted  by  the  de-  SawTunleas 
ceased  person  himself,  unless  he  devise  the  mortgaged  mortgaged 
estate  cum  onere^  or  unless  the  personal  estate  has  been  ^^QjJrt. 
exempted  by  express  words,  or  by  necessary  implica- 
tion.^ 

(i.)  If  the  mortgage  debt  is  not  the  personal  debt&.  Mortgaged 
of  the  deceased  devisor  or  ancestor,  but  of  a  previous  ^^^y  fund" 
owner  of  the  mortgaged  estate,  the  mortgaged  estate  is  "^^^^  i*  " 
the  primary,  and  the  personalty  the  collateral  fund  for  c^top  of  tee- 
its  payment ;  hence  here  the  devisee,  or  heir-at-law.  *»*<>*'• 
as  the  case  may  be,  will,  unless  the  mortgage  debt  has  nnless 
been  adopted  by  the  devisor  or  ancestor  as  his  own,  ^J!^^^ebt 
take  the  estate  with  the  burden,  and  will  not  be  entitled  of  testator, 
to  call  upon  the  personal  estate  for  exoneration.  Though 
if  the  ancestor  or  devisor  has  adopted  the  debt  as  his 
own,  the  ordinary  rule  applies.* 

As  to  what  acts  do  and  do  not  amount  to  an  adoption 
of  the  mortgage  debt  by  the  owner  of  the  estate,  see 
the  cases  cited  below.' 

II.  The  effect  and  construction  of  17  &  18  Vict.,  a 
113. 

(a.)  It  seems  that  copyholds  as  well  as  freeholds  are 
within  its  provisions ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  lease-  Copyholda 
holds  are  so,  for  the  words  of  the  act  are,  "  The  heir  ^^^i^^^e 

1  Daviu  V.  Butik,  4  Bligh.  N.  S.  669  ;  Htdget  v.  Hedges,  6  De  G. 

S05  &  note;  Townthendy,  Mostyn,  ft  Sm.  880  ;  Bagot  v.  Bagot,  13 

26  Beav.    72,   76;    Newhouse  v.  W.  R  169; -Stoatrwonv.  iSieat*Mon, 

Smith,  2  Sim.  &  Giff.  344.  6  De  G.  M.  &  G.  648 ;  B(md  v. 

*  Scott  T.  Beeeher,  5  Mad.  96.  England,  2  E.  &  J.  44 ;  LooiemoTt 

'  Evelyn  y.  Evdyn,  2  P.  Wma.  ▼.  KnapmaUf  Kay,  123. 
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statute,  qucBrt  OF  devisee  to  whom  such  lands  or  hereditaments  shall 
h!»id^!^***"      descend  or  be  devised.''  ^ 

Act  refers  (i.)  The  words  "  sums  by  way  of  mortgage,"  have 

fied^<^™  *  been  held  to  apply  only  to  a  defined  or  specified  charge 
on  a  specified  estate ;  *  they  are  applicable  also  to  an 
equitable  mortgage  of  fireeholds  by  deposit  of  title-deeds 
and  memorandum.'  It  was  held  that  the  act  did  not 
Vendor*B  lien  apply  to  a  vendor's  lien  for  unpaid  purchase-money,* 
^ct%.^69.  ^^^  °^^  ^y  *^®  explanatory  act,  30  &  31  Vict,  c.  69,  s. 
2,  it  is  enacted  that  the  word  "  mortgage  "  shall  be 
deemed  to  extend  to  any  lien  for  unpaid  purchase- 
money,  on  any  lands  or  hereditaments  purchased  by  a 
testator. 

"Contrary  (c,)  What  is  a  "  Contrary  or  other  intention  "  within 

Son.*'^^  "*  *^6  meaning  of  the  act  ?  The  cases  on  this  subject 
have  been  somewhat  conflicting ;  but  the  current  of 
authority  seems  to  be  against  the  rule  laid  down  as 
follows  by  Lord  Campbell,  in  Woolstoncroft  v.  Wool-- 
stoncroft :  * — "  I  think  the  same  rule  should  now  be 
observed  with  respect  to  exempting  the  mortgaged 
land  from  the  payment  of  the  mortgage  money,  as  was 
before  observed,  with  respect  to  exempting  the  personal 
estate,  the  mortgaged  land  being  now  primarily  liable.^' 

Enoy,  In  Eno  V.   TaJthoM^  Turner,  L.  J.,  said,   "The 

rcuAam.  appellant's  counsel  has  relied  on  the  dictum  of  Lord 
Campbell  in  Woolstoncroft  v.  Woolstoncroft^  that 
the  rule  which  had  been  before  observed  with  re- 
spect to  exempting  personal  estate  should  now  be 
observed  with  respect  to  exempting  the  mortgaged 
land  from  the  payment  of  the  mortgage  money.  This 
probably  meant  no  more  than  that  the  intention  should 

»  Ptper  ▼.  Piper,  IJ.  &  H.  91.  *  Hood  ▼.  Bood,  6  W.  R  747  ; 

'  BeptDorih  v.  Bill,  30  Beav.  Barnwell  v.  Jremonger,  1  Dr.  & 

476.  Sin.  255,  260. 

>  Pembroke  y.  Friaul,  1  J.  &  •  2  De  G.  F.  &  Jo.  847. 

H.  132.  •  11  W.  R.  476. 
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be  clearly  proved.     If  Lord  Campbell  intended  to  say 

that  as  before  the  act  it  had  been  necessary  to  show 

an  intention  not  only  to  charge  the  mortgaged  estate, 

but  also  to  discharge  the  personalty,  so  now  it  is 

necessary  to  show  an  intention,  not  only  that  another 

fund  should  be  charged,  but  also  that  the  mortgaged 

estate  should  be  discharged,  he  (the  Lord  Justice)  was 

not  prepared  to  follow  him.     In  order  to  take  a  case 

out  of  the  act,  it  was  sufficient  to  show  a  contrary  or 

other  intention  ;  this  destroyed  the  analogy  between 

the  two  cases.     In  the  one  case,  the  intention  to  be 

proved  was  contrary  to  a  settled  rule  of  law ;  in  the 

other  case,  it  was  contrary  only  to  a  statutory  rule, 

expressly  made  dependent  upon  intention.  .  .  •  His  Mortgaged 

opinion  coincided  with  those  cases  in  which  it  had  been  ^^  if^there 

held  that  the  mortgaged  estates  were  not  liable  where  Ib  &  (Erection 

there  was  a  direction  that  the  debt  should  be  paid  out  ^^t^^f  ^tther 

of  some  other  fund. "  fund. 

It  has  been  decided  that  a  mere  direction  by  the  But  not  a 
testator  that  the  debts  "  shall  be  paid  as  soon  as  may  ^l^tfon  fw 
be,"  ^  or.  that  debts  should  be  paid  by  "  his  executors  payment  of 
out  of  his  estate,"  ^  the  source  from  which  payment  is  ^® 
to  be  made  not  being  mentioned,  will  not  show  a  con- 
trary or  other  intention  sufficient  to  exonerate  the 
mortgaged  estate  from  its  primary  liability.     Where, 
however,  the  personal  estate  is  bequeathed  on  trust  to 
pay,'  or  subject  to  the  payment  of  debts,*  these  words 
have  been  held  sufficient  to  show  a  contrary  intention 
within  the  meaning  of  the  act  so  as  to  charge  the  per- 
sonalty primarily  with  the  payment  of  the  mortgaged 
debts  on  estates  devised  by  the  wilL 

But  now  by  30  &  31  Vict,  c.  69,  an  act  to  explain 
the  act  of  17  &  18  Vict,  c.  113,  in  the  construction  of 

1  Pemhroht  v.  Friend^  1  J.  &  H.  »  Moort  v.  Moore,  1  De  Q.  Jo. 

182 ;  CooU  ▼.  LovmcUs,  L.  R.  10  &,  Sm.  602. 
Ec.  876.  *  Afellith  v.  ValUnt,  2  J.  &  H. 

*  WocltUmcrofty,  WooUtoncroft  194. 
2  De  G.  F.  ft.  Jo.  847. 
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Under  80  &  31  the  will  of  any  person,  who  may  die  after  the  Slst  day 
^'e  mtentbn   ^^  December  1867,  a  general  direction  that  the  debts 
to  charge  the  or  all  the  dcbts  of  the  testator  shall  be  paid  oat  of  his 
mu^  be*ex-    P^^sonal  estate,  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a  declaration 
pressed  or       of  an  intention  contrary  to,  or  other  than  the  rule 
impUed.  ^      established  by  the  last  mentioned  act,  unless  such 
contrary  or  other  intention  shall  be  further  declared 
by  words  expressly  or  by  necessary  implication  refer- 
ring to  all  or  some  of  the  testator's  debts  or  debt, 
charged  by  way  of  mortgage  on  any  part  of  his  real 
estate. 

2.  Lands  ex-  2.  Lands  devised  to  pay  debts,  not  merely  charged 
vi^  for  pay-  ^^^^  debts,  are  liable  after  the  personalty.^  These  are 
ment  of  debts  equitable  assets,  and  applicable  in  payment  of  debts 
assets.  ^        by  specialty  and  simple  contract /?anjt?flW5M. 

8.  Realty  3.  Real  estates  which  have  descended  to  the  heir, 

h^id  a^te.     ^^^  ^^^  charged  with  debts,  are  next  liable.^    These 

are  legal  assets  liable  to  debts  by  specialty,  but  not 

before  47  Geo.  III.,  c.  74,  and  3  &  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  1(H, 

to  debts  by  simple  contract. 

Devise  to  heir  Siuce  the  act*  for  the  amendment  of  the  law  of  in- 
mak^  him  a    heritance,  when  land  is  devised  to  the  heir,  he  takes 

purcnaser.  _     ,  ' 

not  as  heir  but  as  purchaser,  and  as  such  is  placed  in 
the  same  position  in  all  respects  as  any  other  devisee.* 

4.  Realty  de-  4,  Real  estate  devised,  charged  with  the  payment  of 
w^debt?^  debts,  are  next  liable.*  These  are  equitable  assets,  and 
equitable  '      debts  are  payable  out  of  them  pari  passu. 


assets. 


^  Harmood  v.  Oglan^^r,  8  Ves.  '  8  &  4  WilL  IV.,  c.  106. 

125 ;  Phillips  y.  Parry,  22  Beav.  *  Biedermann    v.    iSeymour,   8 

279.  Beav.  368;  Striddandy.  Striddand, 

•  Davies  v.  Topp,  1  Bro.  C.  C.  10  Sim.  874. 

527  ;  Manning  v.  Spooner,  8  Ves.  ^  Bametodl  y.  Lord  Cawdor,  8 

117  ;  MUna  v.  Slater,  8  Ves.  304  ;  Mad.  453  ;  Irvin  y.  Ironmonger,  2 

Wood  V.  Ordish,  8  Sm.  &;  Oiff.  125.  Russ.  &  My.  581. 
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'If  the  heir  takes,  by  reason  of  a  lapsed  deyise  or  Heir  taking  a 
otherwise,  land  simply  charged  with  debts,  the  land  so  ^P"^  ^^^' 
charged  is  applicable  for  payment  of  debts  in  the  same 
order  as  devised  estates,  and  not  till  after  the  real 
estates  which  had  descended.^ 

Land  devised,  subject  to  a  mortgage,  and  which  are  Lands  deviBed 
not  within  the  17  &  18  Vict.,  c.  113,  are  next  liable,  ^oiSi^* 
80  far  as  regards  the  mortgage  debt.^    The  court  gives 
a  right  of  marshalling  to  a  general  pecuniary  legatee 
as  against  the  devisee  of  real  estate  subject  to  a  mort-  v 

gage,  so  that  if  the  mortgagee  chose  to  resort  to  the 
personalty  for  payment  of  his  mortgage  debt,  the 
pecuniary  legatee  had  a  right  to  stand  in  the  shoes  of 
the  mortgagee,  as  against  the  mortgaged  estate,  even 
though  specifically  devised.  And  the  rule  is  the  same  Or  lien  for 
where  the  estate  is  devised  subject  to  a  lien  for  unpaid  eSSe-moneV. 
purchase-money.' 

Since  the  passing  of  the  Wills  Act,  a  question  has  a  residuary 
arisen  as  to  the  relative  liabilities,  of  lands  comprised  d®^^®  »ow 

.  *  prooaDly 

in  a  residuary  and  a  specific  devise,  to  the  payment  of  specific 
debts;  in  short,  whether,  as  before  the  act,  a  residuary 
devise  is  still  to  be  deemed  specific.  This  question, 
after  a  great  conflict  of  authorities,  may  now  probably 
be  considered  as  settled  by  the  case  of  Hensman  v. 
Fryer^  decided  on  appeal  by  Lord  Chelmsford,  who 
there,  reversing  the  decision  of  Vice-Chancellor  Kin- 
dersley,  decided  that  a  residuary  devise  was  still  specific 
on  the  following  grounds.  "  Whether  the  will  be  made 
before  or  after  the  act,"  said  his  Lordship,  '*  the  testator 
knows  equally  well  what  real  estate  he  possesses,  and 
in  both,  the  whole  not  previously  disposed  of  is 
embraced  by  the  residuary  devise.     Why  then  should 

1  Wood  V.   Ordiiky    3  Sm.   &  L.  R.  1  £q.  347 ;  but  see  WyOit 

Giff.  125.  V.  Henniker,  2  My.  &  K.  635. 

<  JAaking  T.  Ltigh,  Cas.  t.  Talb.  «  L.  R.  8  Ch.  420  ;  Gibbins  v. 

58.  JByden,  L.  R.  7  £q.  371  ;  2  Jarm. 

*  L(yrd  LUf<yrd  ▼.  Powy^-Ktek^  on  WUls,  589. 
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5.  General 
pecuniary 
l^gaoiea. 

6.  Specific 
legacies  and 
devises  pro 
rcUd, 


the  gift  be  regarded  as  specific  in  the  one  case,  and  not 
in  the  other?  In  either  case  it  is  the  essentially 
precise  and  definite  natore  of  the  subject  of  the  devise 
which  gives  it  its  specific  character,  and  not  the  scope 
and  extent  of  its  operation." 

5.  General  pecuniary  legacies  pro  ratd}  are  next 
liable. 

6.  Specific  legacies^  and  real  estates  specifically 
devised,  not  charged  with  the  payment  of  debts,'  are 
liable  jDr(?  ratd  to  contribute  to  the  payment  of  debts 
by  specialty,  in  which  the  heirs  are  bound,*  and  also 
it  is  conceived  to  the  payment  of  debts  by  simple  con- 
tract and  by  specialty  in  which  the  heirs  are  not 
bound.* 


Hentman  ▼. 
Fryer. 


In  the  above-mentioned  case  of  Hensman  v.  Fryer j 
after  deciding  that  a  residuary  devise  was  still  specific. 
Lord  Chelmsford  further  held,  that  pecuniary  legatees 
were  entitled  to  call  on  residuary  devisees  to  contribute 
rateably  to  the  payment  of  debts,  which  the  general 
personal  estate  was  insufficient  to  satisfy.  The  effect 
of  this  decision  is  apparently  to  place  general  pecuniary 
legacies  in  the  same  rank  with  specific  legacies  and 
devises,  and  to  overrule  a  long  series  of  authorities, 
decided,  as  well  by  courts  of  appeal,  as  of  first  instance, 
which  lay  down,  that  the  special  intention  shown  by 
the  testator  to  benefit  donees  of  specific  portions  of 
his  property,  entitled  them  to  stand  in  a  remoter  rank, 
than  those  towards  whom  he  had  shown  but  a  general 
intention  of  bounty.*      The  decision  on  this  latter 


^  Clifton  V.  Burt,  1  P.  W.  680 ; 
HecuUey  v.  Bedhead,  Coop.  50. 

*  Fielding  v.  Preston,  1  De  G. 
&  Jo.  438  ;  Evans  v.  Wyatt,  81 
Beav.  217. 

'  Mirthouu  ▼.  Scaife,  2  My.  & 
Cr.  695 ;  MUnes  v.  Slater,  8  Yes. 
303. 


*  Tomhi  V.  Rock,  2  Ckill.  490  ; 
Gervis  v.  Qervis,  14  Sim.  655. 

»  Cdlis  y.  Robins,  1  De  G.  ft 
Sm.  131. 

«  2  W.  A  T.  253;  aifUm  v. 
BuH,  1  P.  Wms.  678  ;  Fielding 
T.  Prestoti,  1  De  G.  ft  Jo.  43d. 
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point  has  since  been  doubted/  and  must,  it  is  sub- 
mitted, be  considered  as  open  to  question. 

7.  Ileal  or  personal  property  over  which  the  testator  7.  Property 
has  general  power  of  appointment,  and  over  which  he  Jl^^^^h^ 
has  actually  exercised  that  power/  by  deed,  or  will  in  exercUed  a 
favour  of  volunteers ;   in  tiiis  case  the  property  ap-  S  appomt^*"^ 
pointed  will  in  equity  form  part  of  his  assets,  so  as  ^^^^ 
to  be  subject  to  the  demands  of  his  creditors  in  pre- 
ference to  the  claims  of  his  legatees  or  appointees ; 
but  as  a  court  of  equity  never  aids  the  non-execution  Equity  will 
of  a  power,  the  power  must  be  actually  executed  in  °^^  "^  *^® 
order  that  equity  may  thus  interpose  in  favour  of  of  a  power, 
creditors.' 

The  results  of  the  chapter  may  be  thus  summed  up  The  tertaW s 
in  the  words  of  a  learned  writer.      "  The  order  in  ^^g^de." 
which  we  have  seen  that  the  various  portions  of  a 
testator's  estate  are  applied  for  the  payment  of  his 
debts,  has  been  established   out  of  regard  to  the 
testator's  intention.     The  general  personal  estate  was 
long  the  only  fund  to  which  those  creditors  who  had  Reasone  why 
not  specialties  binding   the  heir  could  resort ;  and  P«f»on*jty  is 
besides,  cash,  stock,  and  movables  come  first  to  hand,  liable. 
and  are  the  most  readily  applicable,  and  are  the  funds 
out  of  which  people  in  their  lifetime  usually  pay  their 
debts.     It  cannot  therefore  be  matter  of  surprise  that 
in  the  absence  of  any  express  direction  to  the  con- 
trary,  the  general  personal  estate  should   be  held 
primarily  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the 
deceased.     Next  after  that,  any  special  fund  set  apart 
by  the  testator  would  naturally  come.     The  heir  not 
being  a  beneficiary  within  the  testator's  intention, 
lands  descended  to  him  would  properly  follow  next  in 

1  OMifU  y.  LewU,  L.  R.  8  Eq.  ▼.  Bingham,  L.  R  6  Eq.  485. 

708.  >  Holnu9  V.  CoghiU,  7  Vee.  499, 

'  Fleming  y.  Buchanan,  8  De  12  Yes.  206 ;   Vaughan  y.   Van- 

G    M.  &  G.  976  ;   Hatothom  v.  derittgen,  2  Drew.  165. 
£Aa2(2OT,88m.  &Giff.  805;Panio 
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order  of  application.     But  lands  charged  with  the 

payment  of  debts  would,  of  course,  be  applicable 

before  legacies  bequeathed,  or  property  specifically 

Intention  to    givcD.    Again,  there  seems  a  more  direct  intention  to 

benefit  shown  benefit  a  Specific  devisee  or  legatee  than  to  benefit  the 

more  clearly  *  " 

in  a  specific  legatee  of  a  mere  pecuniary  legacy.  Pecuniary 
^^^*^^®°®"  legacies  must  therefore  go  unpaid  rather  than  that 
specific  devisees  or  bequests  shall  be  touched.  These, 
however,  must  be  resorted  to  as  a  last  resource ; 
whilst  lands  over  which  the  testator  may  have  exer- 
cised a  general  power  of  appointment  are  in  favour 
of  creditors,  considered  as  supplementarily  applicable 
after  the  whole  of  his  own  property  shall  have  been 
exhausted."^ 

^  Wms.  Real  Assets,  108. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


MARSHALLING  ASSETS. 


It  mnst  not  be  forgotten  that  the  order  in  which  the  Crediton  may 
several  funds  liable  to  debts  are  to  be  applied  regulates  J^^fiJ^t*"^ 
the  administration  of  the  assets  only  among  the  testa- 
tor's own  representatives,  devisees,  and  legatees,  and 
does  not  affect  the  right  of  the  creditors  themselves  to 
resort,  in  the  first  instance,  to  all  or  any  of  the  funds 
to  which  their    claims  extend.      It  may  therefore 
happen  that  a  creditor  having  a  claim  on  two  or  more 
funds  proceeds  against  them  in  a  different  order  from  Pnndpie  of 
that  which  the  testator  intended,  or  proceeds  against  ™»"^a^g 

y         sr  o  explained. 

some  fund  which  is  the  only  resource  of  some  other 
creditor,  less  amply  armed  than  himself.  Equity  will 
then  hold  that  the  creditor  having  two  funds  shall  not, 
by  resorting  to  that  fund,  which  is  the  only  resource 
of  another  creditor,  disappoint  that  other ;  but  will 
permit  that  other  creditor  to  stand  in  his  place  for  so 
much,  against  the  fund,  to  which  otherwise  he  could 
not  have  access,  the  object  of  the  court  being  that  all 
claimants  shall  be  satisfied,  so  far  as,  by  any  arrange- 
ment consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  several  claims, 
the  property  which  they  seek  to  affect  can  be  applied 
in  satisfaction  of  such  claims.^ 

It  is  proposed  to  examine  a  few  of  the  cases  in  which 
equity  carries  out  this  principle. 

Under  the  old  law,  before  3  &  4  WilL  IV.,  c.  104,  ab  between 
simple  contract  creditors  had  no  claim  upon  the  real  tj®^**^";^ 
asse\:s  of  a  deceased  person,  unless  charged  with,  or  aimpie  con- 

*  Aldiich  V.  Cooper,  2  L.  C.  66. 
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tract  creditorB  (levised  for  the  payment  of  debts.  In  this  ease  speci- 
rteS^in^Hhoes  ^^^7  Creditors,  who  might  in  the  first  instance  resort  to 
of  specialty  the  personal  estate,  in  priority  to  simple  contract 
M:ain^"h^  creditors,  and  also  to  the  real  assets,  in  exclusion  of 
realty.  the  simple  contract  creditors,  would  be  compelled  in 

equity  to  resort  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  debts,  in 
the  first  place,  to  the  real  assets,  as  far  as  they  went, 
so  as  to  leave  the  personalty  for  the  simple  contract 
creditors ;  or  if  the  specialty  creditors  had  already  ex- 
hausted the  personal  assets  in  payment  of  their  claims, 
the  simple  contract  creditors  would  be  put  to  stand  in 
their  place  against  the  real  assets,  whether  devised  or 
descended,  as  far  as  the  specialty  creditors  might  have 
exhausted  the  personal  assets. 

In  Aldrich  v.  Cooper^  decided  before  3  &  4  Will. 
IV.,  c.  104,  a  mortgagee  of  freehold  and  copyhold 
estates,  who  was  also  a  specialty  creditor,  having  ex- 
hausted the  personal  assets,  simple  contract  creditors 
were  held  entitled  to'  stand  in  his  place,  both  against 
the  freehold  and  copyhold  estates,  so  far  as  the  personal 
estate  was  taken  away  from  them  by  such  specialty 
creditor.  And  in  SeWy  v.  Selby^  it  was  decided  that 
if  the  vendor  of  an  estate,  the  contract  for  which  was 
not  completed  in  the  lifetime  of  the  testator  who  was 
the  purchaser,  is  afterwards  paid  his  purchase-money 
out  of  the  personal  assets,  the  simple  contract  creditors 
of  the  testator  shall  stand  in  the  place  of  the  vendor, 
with  respect  to  his  lien  on  his  estate  sold,  against  the 
devisee  of  that  estate. 

Realty  now         Freehold  and  copyhold  estates  being  now  under  3  & 

ment  of  ai?*^  ^  Will.  IV.,  c.  104,  liable  to  simple  contract  debts,  the 

debts,  8  &  4    court  is  uo  lougcr  under  the  necessity  of  resorting  to 

104.       '  ^    ^^6  doctrine  of  marshalling  to  enforce  their  payment* 

And  the  recent  statute  32  &  33  Vict,  c.  46,  having 

1  2  L.  C.  66.  •  Cradoek  v.  Piper,  15  Sim.  801; 

'  4  Buss.  836.  Gtoynne  v.  Sdteardt,  2  fiuss.  289  n. 
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abolished  the  priority  of  specialty  over  simple  contract  Priority  o£ 
debts  in  the  administration  of  the  estates  of  all  persons  "J^^^ 
dying  after  the  Ist  of  January  1870,  will  for  the  future  abolished,  32 
render  questions  of  marshalling  as  between  creditors  ^^^  ^^^'*  ^ 
of  little  practical  importance. 

Marshalling  will  not,  unless  founded  on  some  equity,  No  mareliaU. 
be  enforced  between  persons,  unless  they  are  creditors  jStween^ore- 
of  the  same  person,  and  have  demands  against  funds  <iitora  of  the 
the  property  of  the  same  person.    "  It  was  never  said,"  "^®  P«™>n' 
observed  Lord  Eldon,  ^Hhat  if  I  have  a  demand  against 
A.  and  B.,  a  creditor  of  B.  shall  compel  me  to  go 
against  A.,  without  more  ;  .  •  .  .  but  if  I  have  a 
demand  against  both,  the  creditors  of  B.  have  no  right 
to  compel  me  to  seek  payment  from  A.,  if  not  founded 
on  some  equity,  and  giving  B.  the  right  for  his  own 
sake  to  seek  payment  from  A"  ^ 

Although  with  the  exception  of  necessary  wearing  Widow's  para- 
apparel,^  a  widow's  paraphernalia  are  liable  to  ber  ^^^^^Jj^^^P'^ 
deceased  husband's  debts,  she  will  be  preferred  to  a  general 
general  legatee,  and  be  entitled  therefore  to  marshal  ®^*^^' 
assets  in  all  cases  in  which  a  general  legatee  would  be 
entitled  to  do  so.'    It  does  not  seem  to  be  settled  Quare  as  to 
whether  a  widow,  as  to  her  paraphernalia,  is  to  be  ove/I!^dfio^ 
deemed  in  the  nature  of  a  simple  contract  creditor,  legatee, 
and  as  such,  entitled  to  precedence  over  specific  lega- 
tees or  devisees.*    But  both  principle  and  the  weight 
of  authority  point  to  the  conclusion  that  a  widow,  as 
to  paraphernalia,  is  entitled  to  rank  as  a  simple  con- 
tract creditor.* 

If  the  heir-at-law  has  paid  any  debts,  which  ought  Right  of  heir 
to  have  been  paid,  first,  out  of  the  general  personal  ^  ^j,^®***'^^' 

1  Ex  parte  Kendall,  17  Ves.  520.  ^  Lord  Toumshend  v.  Windham, 

■  Lord  Toumthend  v.  Windham,  2  Ves.  Sr.  7  ;  Prdbert  v.  Clifford, 

2  Ves.  Sr.  7.  Amb.  6 ;  Qiuham  y.  Londofnderry, 

>  Tipping  ▼.  Tipping,  1  P.  W.  8  Atk.  395. 

780  ;  BoynUmy.  Parkhurtt,  1  Bro.  *  Wms.  Real  Assets,  118. 

C.  a  576. 
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estate,  secondly,  out  of  lands  subject  to  a  trust  or 
power  for  their  payment,  he  will  have  a  right  to  have 
the  assets  marshalled  in  his  favour,  as  against  those 
two  funds,  but  not  to  the  prejudice  of  pecuniary 
legatees ;  still  less  to  the  disappointment  of  specific 
gifts ;  for  the  heir  is  not  a  devisee,  while  the  general 
or  specific  legatees  take  by  the  special  bounty  of  the 
testator.^ 

Deviaeeof  A  devisec  of  lands  charged  with  the  pajrment  of 

wHh^debt?^^  debts  paying  any  debts  whilst  any  of  the  previously 
liable  property  remains  unexhausted,  will  have  a 
right  to  have  the  assets  marshalled  in  his  favour,  and 
to  stand  in  the  place  of  the  creditor  so  far  as  regards, 
1st,  the  general  personal  estate;  2nd,  lands  subject  to 
a  trust  or  power  for  raising  the  debts ;  3rd,  lands  de- 
scended to  the  heir.' 

Position  of  a       Siucc  the  decisiou  of  Lord  Chelmsford  in  Hensman 
^it!^'^  ^^'   V-  Fryer, ^  it  will  probably  be  held  that  for  purposes 
of  marshalling  residuary  devisees  stand  in  the  same 
position  as  specific  legatees  or  devisees. 

Against  whom  Pecuniary  legatees,  if  the  personal  estate  out  of 
CJ^ay  Which  they  are  to  be  paid  has  been  exhausted  by  ere- 
manihal.         ditors,  are  entitled  to  be  paid — 

(a.)  Out  of  lands  which  descend  to  the  heir.* 
(b,)  Out  of  lands  devised  simply  subject  to  debts.* 
(c.)  Out  of  lands  subject  to  a  mortgage  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  mortgagee  may  have  disappointed 
them  by  resorting  first  to  the  personal  estate.® 

But  the  balance  of  authority  seems  to  be  against 
the  right  of  pecuniary  legatees  to  marshal  against 
lands  comprised  in  a  residuary  devise,  no  less  than 
against  specific  legatees  and  devisees.^ 

1  Hanhy  v.  RdberU,  Amb.  128.  *  SprotUe  v.  Prior,  8  Sim.  189. 

>  ffarmood  y.  Oglander,  8  Ves.  ^  Mickard  y.  BarreU,  3  K.  &  J 

106.  289. 

"  L.  R.  3  Ch.  420  ;  Oibbini  y.  •Johnmm  y.  Child,  4  Hare^  87. 

Eyden,  L.  R.  7  £q.  871.—- See  page  '  Page  234  ttipm. 
233iupra. 
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In  this  view  of  the  law,  specific  legatees  and  de-  f^^^  ^^ 
visees  have  a  right,  if  called  on  to  pay  any  debts  of  deviaeea. 
their  testator,  to  have  the  whole  of  his  other  property 
real  and  personal  marshalled  in  their  favour,  so  as  to 
throw  the  debts  as  far  as  possible  on  the  other  assets, 
which  are  antecedently  liable. 

• 

A  specific  devisee  and  a  specific  legatee  contribute  Contributd 
pro  ratd  to  satisfy  the  debts  of  the  testator,  which  the  '•t^aWy,  inter 
property  antecedently  liable  has  failed  to  satisfy,  for  the 
testator^s  intention  of  bounty  is  equal  in  both  cases.^ 

If,  however,  the  subject  of  any  specific  devise  or  if  apeciUc  de- 
bequest  is  liable  to  any  burden  of  its  own,  the  leg^atee  jif«eoriegatee 
must  bear  it  alone,  and  cannot  call  the  others  to  his  a  burden,  he 
aid.     Thus  the  devisee  of  land  bought  by  the  testator  ^'J,''tte«T/^ 
but  not  paid  for,  cannot  call  on  the  other  specific  the  aameclasa 
devisees  or  legatees  to  pay  a  proportion  of  the  purchase-  ^  ^^''^^^^i**- 
money  to  which  his  land  is  subject  by  reason  of  the 
vendor's  lien,  although  he  may  claim  to  have  his  land 
exonerated  at  the  expense  of  every  one  else  taking 
property  antecedently  liable.* 

There  is  yet  another  case  in  which  equity,  out  of  Marshalling 
regard  to  the  testator's  intention,  marshals  assets  in  ^®J*^®«°  Y 

»  A  ,  — n  .  ,  gatees,  where 

favour  of  legatees.     This  case,  however,  does  not  de-  certain  lega- 
pend  on  the  same  principle  as  those  we  have  already  charged  on 
mentioned;    it  does  not  arise   in  consequence  of  arealesute. 
creditor  having  taken  some  part  of  the  assets  out  of 
their  usual  order,  but  simply  from  the  presumption 
that  when  a  testator  leaves  legacies,  he  wishes  that,  if 
possible,  they  should  all  be  paid.     If,  therefore,  he 
should  leave  certain  legacies  payable  only  out  of  his 
personal  estate,  and  certain  others  which  he  has  charged 
on  his  real  estate,  in  aid  of  his  personalty,  and  the 
personalty  should  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  whole, 
equity  will  marshal  these  legacies,  so  as  to  throw  those 

A  Tomhu  V.  Roch^  2  ColL  490.  >  EmusB  v.  SmiUi,  2  De  O.  & 

Sm.  722. 
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charged  on  the  real  estate  entirely  on  that  estate,  in 
order  to  leave  more  of  the  personalty  applicable  to  the 
payment  of  the  other  legacies.^ 

Whereaiegacy     But  where  the  charge  of  a  legacy  upon  real  estate 

roOe^te*      fails  to  affcct  it,  in  consequence  of  an  event  happening 

fails,  aaaets  not  subsequent  to  the  death  of  the  testator,  as  the  death 

™*"     *        of  the  legatee  before  the  time  of  payment,  the  court 

will  not  marshal  assets  so  as  to  turn  such  legacy  upon 

the  personal  estate,  in  which  case  it  would  be  vested 

and  transmissible,  whereas  as  against  the  real  estate  it 

would  sink  by  the  death  of  the  legatee.* 

AjwetB  not  The  assets  are  never  marshalled  in  favour  of  legacies 

marshalled  in>  •i*!-  ^^  -ijii  m       /• 

favour  o£  givcu  to  charities,  upon  the  ground  that  a  court  of 
charities.  equity  is  not  warranted  in  setting  up  a  rule  of  equity 
contrary  to  the  common  rules  of  the  court  merely  to 
support  a  bequest  which  is  contrary  to  law.  If,  there- 
fore, a  testator  should  bequeath  to  a  charity  a  legacy 
payable  out  of  the  produce  of  his  real  and  personal 
estate,*  or  a  simple  legacy  without  expressly  charging 
it  on  that  part  of  his  personal  estate  which  he  may 
lawfully  bequeath  to  charitable  uses,  the  legacy  will 
fail  by  law  in  the  proportion  which  the  real  estate  and 
personalty  in  the  one  case,  or  such  personalty  in  the 
other  may  bear  to  the  whole  fund  out  of  which  the 
legacy  was  made  payable;*  or,  as  Lord  Cottenham 
has  expressed  himself  in  Willia7ns  v.  Kershjdm^  "The 
rule  of  the  court  adopted  in  all  such  cases  is,  to  ap- 
propriate the  fund  as  if  no  legal  objection  existed  as 
to  applying  any  part  of  it  to  the  charity  legacies,  then 
holding  so  much  of  the  charity  legacies  to  fail  as  would 
in  that  way  be  to  be  paid  out  of  the  prohibited  fund." 

^  BowMT  V.  Bfmner^  13  Ves.  •  RohiiMion  v.  G^dard,  8  Mao.  A 

Z79;  SoaUiV.CoUiru,  9  BMe,UQ,  G.  785;  Fourdrin  v,  Gowdey,  3 

Wms.  Real  Assets,  115.  My.  &  K.  397  ;  Johnton  v.  JA»rd 

*  Prowu  y.  Abingdon,  1  Atk.  Harrcwby,  J ohna,  425;  JETo&fOR  t. 

482;    Pearce  v.   Loman,  3  Yes.  Blaehbum,  1  Koe.  278. 

135.  •  Kee.  275  ». 

»  CurrU  V.  Pye,  17  Ves.  462. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 


MORTGAGES. 


A  LEGAL  mortgage  may  be  defined  to  be  a  debt  by  Definition  of 
specialty,  secured  by  a  pledge  of  lands  of  which  the  "mortgage. 
legal  ownership  is  vested  in  the  creditor,  but  of  which, 
in  equity,  the  debtor  and  those  claiming  under  him, 
remain  the  actual  owners,  until  debarred  by  judicial 
sentence,  by  legislative  enactment,  or  by  their  own 
laches.^    It  is  a  security  founded  on  the  common  law, 
and  perfected  by  a  judicious  and  wise  application  of  the 
principles  of  equity.     It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary.  Mortgage  at 
first,  to  show  what  is  the  effect  of  a  mortgage  at  °**°^*"^'^  ^*'^' 
common  law,  and  then  to  show  how  equity  has  modified 
or  altered  the  common  law  to  suit  the  ends  of  practical 
justice.     The  ordinary  mortgage,  or  mortuum  vadium^  An  estate 
as  it  was  called,  was  strictly  an  estate  upon  condition ;  ^?^^  *  ^^^^' 
that  is,  a  feoffment  of  the  land  was  made  to  the 
creditor,  with  a  condition  in  the  deed  of  feoffment,  or 
in  a  deed  of  defeazance  executed  at  the  same  time,  by 
which  it  was  provided  that  on  payment  by  the  mort- 
gagor, or  feoffor,  of  a  given  sum  at  a  time  and  place 
certain,  it  should  be  lawful  for  him  to  re-enter.     Im- 
mediately on  the  livery  made,  the  mortgagee  or  feoffee 
became  the  legal  owner  of  the  land,  and  in  him  the 
legal  estate  instantly  vested,  subject  to  the  condition. 
If  the  condition  was  performed,  the  feoffor  re-entered 
and  was  in  of  his  old  estate.     K  the  condition  was  Forfeiture  at 
broken  the  feoffee's  estate  became  absolute  .and  inde-  Jj^^troken  * 
feasible,  and  all  the  legal  consequences  followed,  as 
though  he  had  been  absolute  owner  from  the  time  of 
his  feoffment* 

1  Coote,  1.  "  Coote,  6. 
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Thus  mortgages  stood  at  common  law,  encumbered 
with  the  system  from  which  they  originated,  and 
attended  with  ruinous  consequences  to  the  unfortunate 
debtor.  The  forfeiture  was  complete ;  the  mortgagee, 
by  the  default  of  the  mortgagor,  had  become  the  ab- 
solute owner  of  the  estate ;  it  could  not  be  divested 
from  him  without  a  reconveyance,  and  there  remained 
no  remedy  short  of  an  actual  legislative  enactment, 
without  disturbing  the  settled  landmarks  of  property.^ 


Interference 
of  equity. 


Equity 
operated  on 
the  conscience 
of  the  mort- 
gagee. 

Mortgage  held 
a  mere  pledge. 


Mortgagor's 
equity  to  re- 
deem, not- 
withstanding 
forfeiture  at 
law. 


Happily,  a  jurisdiction  arose,  under  which  the 
harshness  of  the  common  law  was  softened  without  an 
actual  interference  with  its  principles,  and  a  system 
was  established,  at  once  consistent  with  the  security 
of  the  creditor,  and  a  due  regard  for  the  interests  of 
the  debtor.*  Our  courts  of  equity,  borrowing  the 
doctrines  of  the  civil  law,  did  not  indeed  attempt  to 
alter  the  legal  effect  of  the  forfeiture  at  common  law  ; 
they  could  not,  as  they  might  have  wished,  in  con- 
formity with  the  principles  of  the  civil  law,  declare 
that  the  conveyance  should,  notwithstanding  forfeiture 
committed,  cease'  at  any  time  before  sentence  of  fore- 
closure, on  payment  of  the  mortgage  money;  but 
leaving  the  forfeiture  to  its  legal  consequences,  they 
operated  on  the  conscience  of  the  mortgagee,  and  acting 
in  personam  and  not  in  rem^  they  declared  it  unreason- 
able that  he  should  retain  for  his  own  benefit  what  was 
intended  as  a  mere  pledge,  and  they  adjudged  that  a 
breach  of  the  condition  was  in  the  nature  of  a  penalty 
which  ought  to  be  relieved  against,  and  that  the*  mort- 
gagor had  an  "  equity  to  redeem,"  on  payment,  within 
reasonable  time,  of  principal,  interest,  and  costs,  not- 
withstanding the  forfeiture  at  law.  Against  the  intro- 
duction of  this  novelty  the  common  law  judges  strenu- 
ously opposed  themselves,  and  though  ultimately 
defeated  by  the  increasing  power  of  equity,  they, 
nevertheless,  in  their  own  courts,  still  adhered  to  the 

^  Coote,  9.  ■  Coote,  9. 
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rigid  doctrine  of  forfeiture,  and  in  the  result,  tlie  law 
of  mortgage  fell  almost  entirely  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  equity.* 

No  sooner,  however,  was  this  equitable  principle  Mortgages  an 
established,  than  the  cupidity  of  creditors   iiiduced  ^^^^^J^*® 
them  to  attempt  its  evasion,  and  it  was  a  bold  but  modut  et  con- 
necessary  decision  of  equity  that  the  maxim  of  law,  ^l^i^^ 
modtis  et  conventio  vincunt  Ugem^  was  inapplicable — 
that  the  debtor  could  not  even  by  the  most  solemn  Debtor  cannot 
engagements  entered  into  at  the  time  of  the  loan^  pre-  ^™*iyf  hJJ^ 
elude  himself  from  his  right  to  redeem.     The  courts,  right  to  re- 
looking  always  at  the  intent,  rather  than  the  form  of  ^"^ 
things,  disregarded  all  the  defences  by  which  the 
creditor  surrounded  himself,  and  laid  down  as  plain 
and  invariable  rules,^  that  it  was  inequitable  that  the 
creditor  should  obtain  a  collateral  or  additional  ad- 
vantage through  the  necessities  of  his  debtor,  beyond 
the  payment  of  principal,  interest,  and  costs,'  and  they 
established  as  principles  not  to  be  departed  from,  that 
**  once  a  mortgage  always  a  mortgage  ;  *'  that  an  estate  "Once  a 
could  not  at  one  time  be  a  mortgage,  and  at  another  ^ays^ort- 
time  cease  to  be  so,  by  one  and  the  same  deed ;  and  gage." 
that  whatever  clause  or  covenant  there  may  be  in  a 
conveyance,  yet,  if  upon  the  whole  it  appear  to  have 
been  the  intention  of  the  parties  that  such  conveyance 
shall  only  be  a  mortgage,  or  pass  an  estate  redeemable, 
a  court  of  equity  will  always  construe  it  so.*    These 
rules,  however,  did  not  prevent  a  mortgagee  agreeing  Pr^^mption. 
with  the  mortgagor  for  a  preference  of  pre-emption  in 
case  of  a  sale.* 

And  this  rule  must  also  be  distinguished  from  that 

»  Coote,  10.  277 ;  Broad  ▼.   Sdft,  11  W.  R. 

'  Boriham  y.  NetDComh,  2  Vent  1036. 
864 ;  Howard  v.  Hwrrii,  1  Vem.  *  Coote,  11  ;  Jtnningi  ▼.  Ward, 

191.  2  Vem.  520. 

>  Chamben  v.  QMvnn,  9  Vea.  ■  Orby  v.   Trigg,  9  Mod.    2 ; 

254  ;  Loth  ▼.  Irvint,  1  My.  &  K.  Coohaon  v.  Coohwk,  8  Sim.  529. 
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Conveyance     governing  a  class  of  cases  where  there  is  an  absolute 
whrnireharo  °^  ^ondjide  sale  and  conveyance  with  a  collateral  agree- 
ment for  re-purchase,  and  re-conveyance,  on  re-pay- 
ment of  the  purchase-money  within  a  stipulated  time,* 
and  such  collateral  agreement  may  either  be  introduced 
into  the  agreement  for  sale  at  the  time,  or  may  be  made 
Circumstances  at  a  subscqucut  period.   There  is  no  positive  rule  of  law 
a  mortocre"*^  furnishing  a  criterion  by  which  to  distinguish  a  mort- 
from  a  sale,     gage  from  such  a  conveyance.    Whether  a  given  trans- 
action is  of  the  one  kind  or  the  other,  depends  on  the 
Parol  evidence  Special  circumstanccs  of  each  case ;  and  parol  evidence 
admitted.       ^j|j  always  be  admitted  to  show  that  what  appears  on 
the  face  of  it  to  be  an  absolute  conveyance  was  intended 
to  be  a  conveyance  by  way  of  mortgage  only.^    "  H 
the  money  paid  by  the  grantee  would  be  a  grossly  in- 
adequate price  for  the  absolute  purchase  of  the  estate ; 
if  he  was  not  let  into  immediate  possession  of  the 
estate ;  if  he  accounted  for  the  rents  to  the  grantor, 
and  only  retained  an  amount  equivalent  to  interest ;  or 
if  the  expense  of  preparing  the  deed  of  conveyance  was 
borne  by  the  grantor,  each  of  these  circumstances  has 
been  considered  as  evidence,  showing  with  more  or 
less  cogency  that  the   conveyance  was  only  intended 
merely  by  way  of  security ; "  *  and  it  must  be  re- 
Effects  of  this  membered  that  the  difference  between  a  transaction 
distinction.      |jy  ^j^y  ^f  g^i^^  ^'^^  ^  j.jgj^^  ^£  re-purchase,  and  a 

mortgage,  is  very  important  with  reference  to  the 
consequences  of  each.  Whereas,  in  a  mortgage,  even 
after  forfeiture  by  law,  the  mortgagor  has  his  right  of 
In  a  sale  with  redemption  in  equity,  in  the  case  of  a  sale  with  a  right 
c?Me^ time  u  ^^  rc-purchasc,  the  time  limited  ought  precisely  to  be 
strictly  to  be  observed,  and  there  is  no  principle  on  which  the  court 
^  "^*  can  relieve,  if  it  is  not  so  observed.*  And  there  is  also 

^  Alder$(m  v.  WhtUf  2  De  G.  &  '  Powell  on  Mortgages,  by  Co- 
Jones,  97.  ventry,  125  a.;  Brooke  v.  Garrod, 

*  MaxwfXl  V.  MontaeuU,  Prec.  8  K.  &  J.  608,  2  De  G.  ft  Jo.  62; 

Ch.  526;  Bamhart  v.  Greenshidds,  WUliama  v.  Owok    5  lly.  &  Cr. 

9  Moo.  P.  C.  C.  18  ;  DougUa  v.  803. 

CulvenotU,  8  Giff  251.  «  Barrel  v.  Sabiru^  1  Vera.  268. 
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another  inlportant  difference — that  in  the  case  of  a  sale,  in  a  sale  with 
with  an  option  to  re-pnrchase,  if  the  pnrchaser  die  ^^l^f/®'^"'' 
seised,  and  then  the  right  of  re-pnrchase  be  exercised,  chuer  die 
the  money  would  go  to  the  real  representative,  not  to  ^JJJ|^™^*^ 
the  personal  representatives,  as  in  the  case  of  a  mort-  repreMntative. 

There  is  also  another  class  of  cases  where,  though  a  Mortgagee  by 
mortgage  may  be  made,  the  equity  of  redemption  is  Jl^tieme^^ 
confined  only  to  the  mortgagor,  and  not  extended  as 
in  ordinary  mortgages  to  his  heirs  also.  This  class 
of  cases  arises,  where  the  conveyance  of  an  estate  to  a 
person  by  way  of  mortgage,  is  intended  to  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  family  settlement.^ 

Besides  these,  there  are  several  other  species  of 
securities  for  money  which  do  not  take  the  form  of  an 
ordinary  mortgage.     Thus, 

1.  The  owner  of  an  estate  in  consideration  of  money  i.  Vivum 
conveys  it  to  the  lender,  with  a  condition  that  as  Lende?  to  pay 
soon  as  he,  the  lender,  should  have  repaid  himself  out  faimwif  from 
of  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  land,  the  principal  and  profits. 
interest  of  the  money,   the  debtor  might  re-enter. 
This  is  said  to  have  been  called  a  vivum  vadium^  be- 
cause as  the  pledge  itself  destroyed  the  debt  it  might 
be  deemed  to  possess  a  sort  of  vitality.     It  seems  now 
to  have  entirely  ceased.* 

2.  The  martuum  vadium  was  another  species.    Ac-  2.  Mortuum 
cording  to   Glanville,*  the  martuum   vadium  was  a       ^^ 
feoffment  to  the  creditor  and  his  heirs,  to  be  held  by  Creditor  took 
him  until  his  debtor  paid  him  a  given  sum,  and  until  ^J^fiJ^^thi 
which  he  received  the  rents  without  account,  so  that  out  account, 
the  estate  was  unprofitable  or  dead  to  the  mortgagor 

^  Tliornborough  y.  Baker,  2  L.  '  Bonkam  y.  Newcomh,  1  Vem. 

C.    935;   St  John  y.  'Wartham^      214,  232. 
cited  3  SwaoBt.  631.  '  Coote,  4. 

*  Lib.  10,  c.  6. 
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in  the  meantime,  the  original  debt  remaining  undimi- 
nished by  the  perception  by  the  mortgagee  of  the  rents 
and  profits.  It  must  be  observed  that  there  was  the 
like  advantage,  in  one  respect,  to  the  debtor  in  this 

Estate  never    form  of  mortgage  as  in  the  vivum  vadium j  viz.^  that 

^^^  the  estate  was  never  lost.^ 

3.  Welsh  mort-     3.  This  mortuum  vadium  closely  resembles  the  form 
gage-  Qf  mortgage  called  a  Welsh  mortgage,  in  which  the 

rents  and  profits  were  received  by  the  mortgagee  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  interest,  while  the  principal  remained 
undiminished.*  In  a  Welsh  mortgage  there  is  no  con- 
Mortgagor  tract  express  or  implied  between  the  parties  for  the 
My^timer°^  **  repayment ;  the  mortgagee  cannot  foreclose  or  sue  for 
the  money,  though  the  mortgagor  and  his  heirs  may 
redeem  at  any  time.^ 

The  vivum  vadium  has  been  said  to  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  Welsh  mortgage,  but  very  incorrectly ;  the  only 
points  of  resemblance  between  them  are  that  the  estate 
is  never  forfeited,  and  that  the  time  for  the  payment 
of  the  principal  debt  is  indefinite. 

Modern  moit-      There  is  no  trace  of  the  period  when  the  ancient 
g'^ge-  mortuum  vadium  fell  into  disuse.     In  its  stead  arose 

the  mortuum  vadium  or  mortgage  so  well  known  at 
common  law,  the  modern  form  of  mortgage,  which 
may  be  shortly  defined  as  an  estate  upon  a  condition.* 
It  is  the  old  vivum  vadium  when  the  mortgagee  is  in 
possession,  for  he  is  then  accountable  in  equity  for  the 
rents  and  profits. 

The  nature  of      In  early  times,  it  was  said  that  an  equity  of  redemp- 

rwiemptlonf    *^^^  ^^^  ^  mGTQ  right;  but  in  Casborne  v.  Scarf e,^ 
Lord  Hardwicke  laid  it  down  that  the  equity  was  an 

^  Coote,  5.  423»  477,  and  see  1  Yes.  Sr.  405. 

*  Coote,  4.  ^  Cooie,  5 ;  Litt.  seo.  832. 

>  Hotpdl  V.    Price,  Prec.  Ch.  •  2  L.  C.  940 ;  1  Atk.  603. 
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estate  in  the  land,  and  the  mortgagor  entitled  to  it  as  An  estate  in 
the  real  owner  of  the  land,  for  the  land  is  considered  ^hich^^r^' 
only  as  a  pledge  or  security  for  the  money.     It  follows,  mortgagor  has 
therefore,  that  the  person  entitled  to  the  equity  of  g^tj^^^to'"'^^j3 
redemption,  heing  considered  in  equity  the  real  owner  incumbranoe. 
of  the  land,  may  exercise  all  such  rights  and  acts  of 
ownership  over  the  encumbered  land  as  he  might  have 
exercised  over  the  land  unencumbered,  subject,  of 
course,  to  the  rights  of  the  mortgagee  or  incumbrancer. 
The  mortgagor  therefore  might  settle,  or  devise,  or 
mortgage  the  land  subject  to  the  mortgagee's  incum- 
brance.^ 

It  follows  also  from  the  principle  that  an  equity  of  Devolution  of 

redemption  is  an  estate,  that  its  line  of  devolution  ^emption'^^ 
must  in  the  course  of  descent  be  governed,  as  the  land  «ime  as  of  the 
itself  would  have  been,  by  the  general  law,  or  by  the  ^ 
lex  loci ;  and  therefore  if  the  land  be  of  gavelkind 
tenure,  the  equity  of  redemption  will  be  divisible  in 
like  manner,  or  if  the  tenure  be  borough-English,  the 
youngest  son  will  be  entitled.* 

The  equity  of  redemption  being  an  estate  in  land,  who  may 
persons  entitled  to  certain  interests  in  that  equity  are  '®^®®™- 
entitled  before  foreclosure  to  come  into  a  court  of  equity 
and  to  redeem.'    As, 

(a.)  The  heir.* 

{b.)  The  devisee  of  the  equity  of  redemption.* 

(c.)  A  tenant  for  life,  a  remainder  man,  a  rever- 
sioner, a  doweress,  a  jointress,  a  tenant  by  the 
courtesy.  • 

(rf.)  An  assignee.'^ 

1  CcuSxyme   v.  Scarfe,  1    Atk.  *  Pym  r,Bowreman,  8  Swanat 

603 ;  Marth  ▼.  Lee,  1  L.  C,  550.        2il,  n. 

*  Ooote,  26  ;  Fatocett  y.  Lcwther,  '  Lewis  v.  Nangle,  2  Ves.  Sr. 

2  Yea.  Sr.  301.  431. 

>  3  Sp.  660-663.  •  2  L.  C.  967. 

'  AnoD.  3  Atk.  814. 
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(e.)  A  subsequent  mortgagee  making  the  mortgagor 

a  party  to  the  bill* 

(/.)  Judgment  creditors.* 

(ff.)  The  crown,  or  the  lord  on  forfeiture.' 

(k.)  A  volunteer,  although  claiming  under  a  deed 

fraudulent  and  void,  under  27  Eliz,,  c.  4,  as  against 

the  mortgagee  quoad  his  mortgage,  as  to  which  he  is 

a  purchaser.* 

Every  person  who  has  a  right  to  redeem  the  mortgage 
may  redeem  any  prior  encumbrancer  on  payment  of 
principal,  interest,  and  costs  due  to  him ;  the  redeeming 
party  being  also  liable  to  be  redeemed  by  those  below 
him,  who  are  all  liable  to  be  redeemed  by  the  mort- 
gagor.* 

Time  to  re-         A  pcrson  Cannot  redeem  before  the  time  appointed 
deem.  j^^  ^^^  mortgage  deed,  although  he  tenders  to  the 

mortgagee  both  the  principal  and  the  interest  due  up 

to  that  time.* 

If,  after  the  day  fixed  for  the  payment  of  the  money 
is  passed,  the  mortgagor  should  wish  to  pay  ofiF  the 
mortgage,  he  must  give  to  the  mortgagee  six  calendar 
months'  previous  notice  inVriting  of  his  intention  so 
to  do,  and  must  then  punctually  pay  or  tender  the 
money  at  the  expiration  of  the  notice;^  for  if  the 
money  should  not  be  then  ready  to  be  paid,  the  mort- 
gagee will  be  entitled  to  fresh  notice ;  as  it  is  only 
reasonable  that  he  should  have  time  afforded  him  to 
look  out  for  a  fresh  security  for  his  money.' 

Previous  to  the  new  statute  of  Limitations,  3  &  4 

*  PeU  V.  Brofon,  2  Bro.  C.  C.  278.  •  2  Sp.  665. 

>  SUmehtwer  y.  Thompson,  2  Atk.  '  Brovon  y.  Cole,  14  Sim.  427. 

440.  7  Shrapnell  y.  Blake,  2  £q.  Ck 

*  Loveir$    Cau,     1    Ed.    210;       Ab.  603. 

Downe  y.  Morrit,  8  Hare,  894.  '  Wniq.  R.  Prop.  411. 

*  Randy.Cartwrigkt,  1  Ch.  Ca.  69. 
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Will.,  c.  27,  the  rule  established  was,  as  stated  by  Lord  Statute  of 
Hardwicke,  in  general,  analogous  to  the  old  statute  of  old  iiw!°'*" 
Limitations,  21  Jac.  L,  c.  16,  viz.,  "  that  after  twenty 
years'  possession  of  the  mortgagee  he  should  not  be 
disturbed."^    Where,  however,  the  mortgagor  was  pre- 
vented from  asserting  his  claim  by  reason  of  certain 
impediments,  mentioned  as  exceptions  in  the  stat.  21 
Jac.  L,  c.  16,  viz.,  imprisonment,  infancy,  coverture, 
&c.,  in  all  such  cases,  by  analogy  to  the  statute,  equity 
allowed  ten  years  after  the  removal  of  the  impediment.* 
Any  slight  acknowledgment  by  the  mortgagee  of  the' 
existence  of  the  equity  of  redemption  would  take  the 
case  out  of  the  statute." 

The  law  on  this  subject  is  at  present  regulated  by  Present  law. 
the  Stat.  3  &  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  27,  s.  28,  by  which  it  is  ^*7,T  m!^'' 
enacted,  that  whenever  a  mortgagee  has  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  land  comprised  in  his  mortgage,  the 
mortgagor  shall  not  bring  a  suit  to  redeem  the  mort- 
gage but  within  twenty  years  next  after  the  time  when 
the  mortgagee  obtained  possession,  or  next  after  any 
written  acknowledgment  of  the  title  of  the  mortgagor, 
or  of  his  right  to  redemption  shall  have  been  given  to 
him  or  his  agent,  signed  by  the  mortgagee.* 


With  whatever  strictness  the  common  law  may  have  Of  the  estate 

of  the 
gagor. 


originally  regarded  the  breach  of  the  condition  by  °  *  ®  ^^^ 


the  mortgagor,  yet  in  modern  times  the  doctrine  of  the 
court  of  equity  recognising  the  mortgagor  uhtil  fore- 
closure to  be  the  actual  owner  of  the  land,  has  been  to 
some  extent  imported  into  the  common  law  by  the 
legislature.  By  stat.  15  &  16  Vict,  c.  76,  ss.  219, 220, 15  &  16  Vict, 
if  the  mortgagor  being  in  possession,  an  ejectment  is 
brought  by  the  mortgagee,  provided  no  suit  is  pending 

^  Anon.  3  Atk.  SI 3.  Hare,  75  ;  Lucas  v.  Denison,  13 

*  Beckford  v.    Wade,  17  Ves.       Sim.  584  ;  Stamfidd  v.   ffobson, 
99.  1 6  Beay.  236 ;  Thompson  ▼.  Bowyer, 

*  SmaH  V.  ffunt,  i  Ves.  478,  n.      11  W.  R.  975. 
*£atehelor    y.    JdiddUton,    6 
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in  any  court  of  eqnity  for  redemption  or  foreclo5?ure, 
the  payment  of  principal,  interest,  and  costs  will,  ex- 
cept in  certain  cases,  be  deemed  a  satisfaction  of  the 
mortgage. 

Mortgagor  in  A  very  considerable  privilege  annexed  to  the  estate 
ac^antabir*  of  the  mortgagor  while  he  is  in  possession  is,  that  he  is 
for  rents  and  not  bound  to  account  for  the  rents  and  profits  while 
pro  t8.  j^  possession,  even  although  the  security  should  prove 

insufficient.* 

Although  in  equity  the  mortgagor  remains  the 
actual  owner  of  the  land  until  foreclosure,  entitling 
him  while  in  possession  to  the  receipt  of  the  rents  and 
profits  without  an  account,  yet  equity,  regarding  the 
land,  with  all  its  produce,  as  a  security  for  the  mort- 
gage debt,  will  restrict  the  right  of  ownership  within 
those  bounds  which  may  not  operate  to  the  detriment 
or  injury  of  the  mortgagee.  Hence  equity  will  grant 
Restrained      au  injunction  ou  a  bill  filed  by  the  mortgagee,  against 

aecuriT^be  in-  ^*®*'^  ^^  ^^®  felling  of  timber  by  the  mortgagor ;  but 
sufficient  in  Order  to  grant  the  injunction,  the  court  must  first 
be  satisfied  that  the  security  is  insufficient.*  Equity 
also  will,  in  no  instance,  it  seems,  interpose  its 
authority  to  obstruct  the  mortgagee  from  evicting  the 
mortgagor  from  the  possession,  but  for  such  purpose 
will  consider  the  latter  a  mere  tenant  at  will.'  It 
Mortgagor       foUows  from  the  mortgagor  being  only  a  tenant  at 

to^°*^t**^6  ^^^^'  ^^  ^^  sufferance,  that  he  cannot  make  a  lease 
Mortgagor  to  bind  the  mortgagee,  and  if  he  make  such  a  lease^ 
leMcs  bSd^    *^®  mortgagee  may  proceed  to  eject  the  lessee  without 

on  mortgagee,   notice. 


Mortgagee  The  mortgagee,  by  virtue  of  his  mortgage,  becomes 

to  po^ssion    ^^®  ^^g^^  owncr  of  the  land,  and  consequently  entitled 

1  Sx  TpaarU  WiUon,   2  Vea.  &  t.  MUls,  7  Gr.  145. 
Bea.  252.  '  Cholmtmddey   ▼.    CUnUm,    2 

*  Parrant  y.  Lovdl,  8  Atk.  723 ;  Mer.  359. 
Kiiig  y.  Smith,  2  Hare,  239  ;  Ruu  *  Keech  y.  Hall,  Doug.  22. 
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at  law  to  immediate  possession,  or  to  the  receipt  of 
the  rent)  if  the  land  be  in  lease.^ 

The  mortgagee  is  entitled,  out  of  the  profits,  to  re- 
pay himself  all  the  necessary  expenses  attending  the 
collection  of  the  rents,^  and  he  may  stipulate  with  the 
mortgagor  for  the  appointment  of  a  receiver  to  be  paid 
by  the  latter.'    But  courts  of  equity,  fearful  of  open- 
ing a  door  to  fraud,  have  imposed  a  restriction  on  the 
mortgagee  that  he  shall  not  be  permitted  to  make  any  Mortgagee 
charge  on  the  estate  for  his  personal  trouble,*  nor  "harge  for  per- 
appoint  himself   a  receiver  of  the  estate,  although  Bonal  trouble. 
under  an  express  agreement  with  the  mortgagor  for 
that  purpose,*  for  he  is  entitled  to  no  benefit  beyond 
his  principal,  interest,  and  costs. 

With  regard  to  the  question  as  to  what  extent  the  Weet  India 
mortgagee  of  West  India  estates  may  charge  com-  ®8***®"- 
mission,  the  result  of  the  different  cases  appears  to  be, 
that  whUst  he  is  mortgagee  out  of  possession,  he  may 
stipulate  for  the  consignment  of  the  produce,  and 
charge  commission  on  the  net  produce  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  his  trouble.^  But  when  he  is  in  possession, 
he  stands  in  precisely  the  same  situation  as  a  mort- 
gagee in  possession  in  England ;  and  consequently,  if 
he  chooses  to  be  consignee  himself  he  has  no  com- 
mission. "^ 

A  stipulation  that  the  mortgagee  shall  receive  inter- Stipiiiation  for 
est  at  £4  per  cent,  if  regularly  paid,  but  £5  per  cent.  l^J^^^^^  °^ 


(ID 


if  default  is  made,  is  good  if  £5  per  cent,  be  reserved  punctual  pay- 
by  the  deed.     But  if  £4  per  cent,  only  is  reserved,  a 
stipulation  that  £5  per  cent,  shall  be  paid,  if  the  in- 

1  Coote,  889.  »  French  v.  Baron,  2  Atk.  120. 

*  Godfrey  v.  Walson,  3  Atk,  518.  •  Faulkner  v.  Daniel,  8  Hare, 
»  Davis  V.  Dendy,  3  Mad-  170.          218. 

*  Godfrey  v.    Watton,   8  AtL  ^  Leith  v.  Irvine,  1  My.  &  K. 
518.                                                    277 ;  Ck>ote,  848. 
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terest  be  not  regularly  paid,  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
penalty,  against  which  the  court  will  relieve.^ 

Mortgagee  It  is  the  duty  of  the  mqrtgagee  in  possession  to 

estate^rDc-  ^^®P  ^^^  premises  in  necessary  repair.  He  will  be 
cessary  repair  entitled  to  all  his  expenses  attending  the  renewal  of 
rentB.*'*'^^""  leases,  or  in  maintaining  the  title.^  3ut  a  mortgagee 
is  not  bound  to  lay  out  money  on  the  estate,  except 
for  necessary  repairs,  and  that  only  to  the  amount  of 
the  surplus  rents,*  nor  can  he,  on  the  other  hand, 
compel  the  mortgagor  to  advance  money  for  the 
renewal  of  the  leases  without  an  express  agreement 
between  them  to  that  effect* 

Mortgagee  in       When  the  mortgagee  is  in  possession,  he  is  con- 

musraccount.  sidcred  in  equity,  in  some  measure,  in  the  light  of  a 

trustee,  and  is  accountable  for  the  rents  and  profits  of 

Even  though    the  land ;  and  therefore,  if  without  the  assent  of  the 

the  mo^g^e.  mortgagor  he  assigns  over  the  mortgage  to  another, 

he  will  be  held  liable  to  account  for  the  profits  received 

subsequently  to  the  assignment,  on  the  principle  that 

having  turned  the  mortgagor  out  of  possession,  it  is 

incumbent  on  him  to  take  care  in  whose  hands  he 

places  the  estate.* 

Mortgagee  is       gut  though  he  is  liable  to  an  account,  he  is  not 

accountable        itj  ^^  i  ii  i* 

for  what  he     obliged  to  ttccouut,  according  to  the  actual  value  of 
actually  re-     ^\^q  land,  nor  bound  by  any  proof  that  the  land  is 

ceiyes,  or  what  '  /         •'*  -11.1  •• 

but  for  his  worth  SO  much,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  he  made 
h^mi  hlf have  ^^  ^^^^h  of  it,  or  might  have  done  so  without  his  own 
received.  wilful  default,  as  if  he  turned  out  a  sufficient  tenant 
who  held  it  at  so  much  rent,  or  refused  to  accept  a 
tenant  who  would  have  given  so  much  for  it ;  *  be- 
cause it  is  the  laches  of  the  mortgagor,  that  he  lets 
the  land  lapse  into  the  hand  of  the  mortgagee  by  the 

*  2  Sp.  631.  »  Coote,  BH. 

'  Manlove  v.  BaUf  2  Yemon,  *  Manlove  v.  Bale,  2  Vem.  S4. 

S4  ;  Gadfre^f  v.    WaUon,  8  Atk.  •  Coote,  303. 

518.  *  Coote,  345 ;  Anon,  1  Vern.  45. 
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non-payment  of  the  money;  therefore,  except  as  above- 
mentioned,  when  the  mortgagee  enters,  he  is  only  ac- 
countable for  what  he  actually  receives,  and  is  not 
bound  to  take  the  trouble  of  making  the  most  of 
another's  property.^    The  mortgagee,  without  pay-  Mortgagee 
ment  of  principal,  interest,  and  costs,  cannot  be  com-  ^not*be"*''^* 
pelled  by  the  mortgagor  or  his  assigns  to  produce  compelled  to 
the   title  deeds,   even  though    their    production  is^uedee^ 
required   for  the  purpose    of   enabling    the    mort- 
gagor to  negotiate  a  loan,  and  so  to  pay  off  the  mort- 
gagee." 


It  seems  that  a  mortgagee  cannot  accept  a  valid  Mortgagee 
lease  from  the  mortgagor,  even  it  appears,  though  free  ^d°ieaao*  * 
from  circumstances  of  fraud,  and  at  a  fair  rent ;  the  from  mort- 
reason  being  thus  stated — "  The  mortgagor  is  under  ^^°^* 
the  control  of  the  mortgagee  in  the  very  subject-mat- 
ter of  the  contract,  and  if  the  mortgagee  had  distinctly 
said  to  the  mortgagor,  ^  You  must  let  to  me  a  lease 
for  ninety-nine  years,  at  the  rent  which  I  think  fit  to 
give,  and  if  you  will  not,  I  will  harass  you  by  all  the 
means  by  which  a  mortgagee  can  harass  a  debtor ; '  it 
is  plain  a  lease  so  obtained  could  not  stand.     If  the 
same  thing  can  be  done  without  a  word  spoken,  the 
same  consequences  ought  to  follow.     Ought  evidence 
of  such  a  conversation  to  be  required  ?  Is  it  not  better 
to  hold,  as  in  the  case  of  a  trustee,  *  because  this  may 
be  done,  it  shall  be  taken  as  done,  and  the  act,  if  dis- 
puted, shall  be  invalid.'  "  * 


A  further  considerable  disability  annexed  to  the  Mortgagee 
mortgagee's  estate  is,  that  although  he  is  at  law  the  ^ity  make  i 
actual  owner,  and  consequently  can  make  a  good  legal  binding  leaae. 
title,  yet  he  cannot  in  equity  make  a  valid  or  binding 

1  Coote,  845.  '  WOb  v.  Rorhe,  2  Sch.  &  Let 

*  Darner  y.  Lord  PortirlingUm,       661 ;  Coote,  364. 
16  Sim.  380. 
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Renewed 
leaseholds. 


AdvowBon. 


lease,  unless,  it  seems,  it  is  of  necessity,  and  to  avoid 
a  probable  loss.^ 

Equity  holds  that  if  leaseholds  be  in  mortgage,  and 
the  mortgagee  renew,  he  will  take  the  renewed  lease 
subject  to  the  like  equity,  as  was  subsisting  in  the  old 
lease,^  and  if  an  advowson  be  in  mortgage,  and  the 
living  become  vacant,  the  mortgagor,  and  not  the 
mortgagee  shall  present ; '  nor  will  equity  permit  the 
mortgagor  to  agree  to  the  contrary,  for  the  mortgagee 
shall  have  no  benefit  beyond  his  principal,  interest,  and 
costs. 


Mortgagee  A  further  restriction  on  the  estate  of  the  mortgagee 

tTmber.  ^^  posscssiou,  is  that  he  shall  not  be  permitted  to 

waste  the  estate.*    If  he  proceed  to  fell  timber,  an 

account  will  be  decreed,  and  the  produce  applied, 

first,  in  payment  of  the  interest,  and  then,  in  sinking 

Unless  secu-    the  principal,  and  equity  will  grant  an  injunction 

rity  be  insuffi-  •      x    i.*  i  xi.  -x  j   /•    i.*  • 

cieut.  against  him,  unless  the  security  prove  defective,  m 

which  case  the  court  will  not  restrain  him  from  fell- 
ing timber,  the  produce  being  of  course  applied  in  ease 
of  the  estate.*  So,  if  he  unnecessarily  pulls  down 
buildings  and  erects  new  buildings  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  mortgagor,  he  is  liable  for  any  loss  of  rent 
which  is  thereby  occasioned.* 


The  doctrine 
of  tackmg. 


Both  at  law  and  in  equity,  in  the  absence  of  par- 
ticular circumstances,  statutes,  judgments,  and  recog- 
nisances, all  rank  according  to  their  date,^  and  so, 
in  equity,  do  equitable  charges  of  every  kind,  where 
the  equities  are  equal  in  all  other  respects  than 
that  of  priority  of  time.® 


1  ffungerford  v.  C/ay,  9  Mod.  1. 
a  HoU  V.  Holt,  1  Ch.  Ca.  190. 
'  Mackenzie  v.  Hobinton,  3  AiL 
559. 

*  ffanton  v,  Derby,  2  Vern.  392. 


'  WUhtringion  y.  BanJoea^  Selvr. 
Ch.  Ca.  80. 

'  Sandon  y.  Hooper,  6  Beay. 
246;  H  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  120. 

'  2  Sp.  727. 

•  Bice  y.  Rice,  2  Drew.  78. 
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With  reference  to  the  rights  of  mesne,  or  mteTme-  inaequaiijure, 
diate  incumbrancers,  the  doctrine  of  tackinff  has  been  ^}y^  ««.«>»- 

'  °  ditto  pout' 

thus  stated.    ''  In  aequalijurej  melior  est  conditio  pos^  dmtU, 
sidentis.   Where  equity  is  equal,  the  law  shall  prevail ; 
and  he  that  hath  only  a  title  in  equity,  shall  not 
prevail  against  law  and  equity.     As  a  purchaser  or 
mortgagee  coming  in  upon  a  valuable  consideration 
without  notice,  and  purchasing  in  a  precedent  incum- 
brance, it  shall  protect  his  estate  against  any  person 
that  hath  a  mortgage  subsequent  to  the  first,  and  before 
the  last  mortgage,  though  he  purchased  in  the  first 
incumbrance,  after  he  had  notice  of  the  second  mort- 
gage; for  he  hath  both  law  and  equity."*     In  con- 
sidering this  rule  of  equity.  Lord  Hardwicke  has  re- 
marked,' that  it  could  not  happen  in  any  other  country  Doctrine  of 
but  this,  because  the  jurisdiction  of  law  and  equity  is  fj^^e  ex^ 
administered  here  in  different  courts,  and  creates  dif-  iBtence  of  two 
ferent  kinds  of  rights  in  estates ;  and  therefore,  as  courts  i""*^®*^**"^*- 
of  equity  break  in  upon  the  common  law,  where  neces- 
sity  and  conscience  require  it,  still  they  allow  superior 
force  and  strength  to  a  legal  title  to  estates  ;    and 
therefore,  where  there  is  a  legal  title  and  equity  on  one 
side,  the  Court  of  Chancery  never  thought  fit  that  by 
reason  of  a  prior  equity  against  a  man  who  has  a  legal 
title,  that  man  shall  be  hurt,  and  this,  by  reason  of 
the  force  which  the    court  necessarily  and  rightly 
allows  to  the  common  law,  and  to  legal  titles  ;  but  if 
this  had  happened  in  any  other  country,  it   could 
never  have  been  made  a  question ;  for  if  the  law  and 
equity  are  administered  by  the  same  jurisdiction,  the 
rule,  qui  prior  est  tempore^  potior  estjure,  must  hold.' 

The  leading  principles  of  this  doctrine  are  fully 
stated  in  the  case  of  Brace  v.  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough^ 

^  2  Fonblanque  on  Eq.  302, 5th  '  Rooptr  ▼.  ffarriton,  2  K.  &  J. 

ed.  108,  109. 

•  Wortley  v.  Birkhead,  2  Vcb.  *  2  P.  W.  491. 
Sr.  674. 
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1.  Third rnort-      1.  "That  if  a  third  mortgagee  buys  in  the  first 

fnXrt^mo^   mortgage,  though  it  be  pendente  lite,  pending  a  bill 

gag**,  with       brought  by  the  second  mortgagee  to  redeem  the  first, 

t^!md,m^T    yet  the  third   mortgagee  having  obtained  the  first 

t*^k-  mortgage,  and  got  the  law  on  his  side,  and  equal 

equity,   he  shall  squeeze  out  the  second  mortgagee, 

and  this,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale  called  a  •  plank ' 

gained  by  the  third  mortgagee,  or  tabula  in  naufragio, 

which  construction  is  in  favour  of  a  purchaser,  every 

mortgagee  being  such  pro  tanJtoy 

Tiiird  mr.rt-        In  this  casc,  it  must  carefully  be  noted  that  although 
havruken^hi*  ^^  third  mortgagee  get  in  the  first  mortgage,  pendente 
ownmortea^re  lUe^  i.e.,  fcith  notice,  he  shall,  nevertheless,  be  allowed 
of  ihe"i^on<r  ^^  tack.  The  principle  on  which  the  doctrine  is  founded 
is  thus  explained :  ^ — '*  The  rule  of  equity  requires  no 
more  than  that  the  third  mortgagee  should  not  have 
had  notice  of  the  second  at  the  time  of  lending  the 
money ;  for  it  is  by  lending  the  money  without  notice 
And  may        that  he  becomcs  an  honest  creditor,  and  acquires  the 
t^cUib  hJniMt  right  to  protect  his  debt     But  he  is  not  compelled  to 
debt.  look  for  this  protection  till  his  debt  is  in  danger  of 

being  prejudiced ;  and,  therefore,  when  that  danger  is 
discovered  to  him,  whether  it  be  by  suit  in  equity,  or 
by  any  extra-judicial  means,  as  the  honesty  of  his  debt 
is  not  afiected  by  the  discovery,  so  the  right  of  protect- 
ing that  debt,  and  the  eflScacy  of  such  protection,  are 
not  prejudiced;  hence  arose  the  rule  which  permitted 
the  subsequent  incumbrancers  to  purchase  pendente 
Bytranaferof  lite,^^  ^    Although  if  the  legal  estate  be  outstanding 
cTutetSdiDg  hi^^^  *^^^  person  who  has  no  privity  with  the  several 
person  hAvipg  incumbrancers,  the  party  obtaining  it  would  have 
prio"Scum-    priority,'  yet  where  the  legal  owner  is  trustee  for  all, 
branoeiB.         he  cannot  create  a  priority  by  transferring  the  estate 
to  any  one.      Thus,   if  an  owner  having  the  legal 

1  1  Eden.  530.  mot  t.  Pike,  5  Hare,  14. 

*  Marsh  v.  Lte,  1  L.  C.  650;         «  Carter  v.  Carter^  8  K.  &  J. 
M<nri$  ▼.  Patkt,  2  Atk.  52 ;  WU-      617 ;  Bata  v.  Johnton,  JohiM.  304. 
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estate,  create  a  charge  in  favour  of  A.,  then  a  second 
charge  in  favour  of  B,,  and  then  a  third  in  favour  of 
C,  he. cannot  alter  the  equities  by  transferring  the 
legal  estate  to  any  of  them.* 

2.  That  if  a  judgment-creditor,  Ac,  buys  in  the  first  2.  Judgment 
mortgage,  he  shall  not  tack  or  unite  the  mortgage  to  ^^^J^o"^ 
his  judgment,  and  thereby  gain  a  preference ;  for  such  fi«t  mortgage 
judgment-creditor  cannot  be  called  a  purchaser,  nov'^tt^ 
has  he  any  right  to  the  land ;  he  has  neither  jus  in  re^  creditor  not  a 
nor  jus  ad  rem.     All  that  he  has  by  his  judgment  is  a  ^"" 
lien*  on  the  land,  but  non  constat ^  whether  he  will  ever 

make  use  of  it,  for  he  may  take  his  debt  out  of  the 
goods  of  his  debtor  hj  feri  facias ^  or  he  may  take  his 
body,  after  which,  during  the  defendant's  life,  he  can 
have  no  other  execution ;  besides  which,  the  judgment- 
creditor  does  not  lend  his  money  on  the  immediate  He  did  not 
view,  or  contemplation  of  the  land,  nor  is  he  deceived  J^o^ey^n  ^j^, 
or  defrauded,  though  his  debtor  had  before  made  twenty  tempiation  of 
mortgages  of  his  estate ;  but  a  mortgagee  is  defrauded  ^'^^**- 
or  deceived  if  the  mortgagor  has  already  mortgaged 
his  land  to  another."* 

It  would  seem  from  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Iaw  unaltered 
judgment  in  Whitworth  v.   Gaugain^  that  the  law  in  ^^iio  &27'& 
this  respect  has  not  been  altered  either  by  the  1  &  2  28  Vict,,  c. 
Vict,  c.  110,  or  by  27  &  28  Vict,  c.  112;  for  if  the  judgment  can 
effect  of  the  judgment  is  only  to  charge  the  interest  o^^y  ^^^'^ 
which  the  debtor  has  remaining  in  him,  the  creditor  debtor  had  to 
can  have  no  right,  by  means  of  tacking,  to  cut  off  an  P*rt  with, 
incumbrance  which  preceded  his  judgment* 

3.  That  if  a  first  mortgagee  lends  a  further  sum  to  3.  First  mort- 
the  mortgagor  upon  a  statute  or  judgment,  he  shall  f^^l^erlum 

1  Adam»  ▼.  BKar^,  11  W.  R.  <•  3  Hare,  416. 

460 ;  82  Beav.  218.  •  Coote,    409;     Kinderley    v. 

«  See  27  &  28  Vict.,  c.  112.  Jervia,  22    Beav.   1 ;    Beatfan  v. 

•Laeey  x.   Jngle,   2  Ph.  413;  Lard  Oxford,  6  De  G.  M,  &  G. 

lancer  V.  Pcarion,  24  Beav.  266.  507. 
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on  a  judgment  retain  agaiost  a  mesne  mortgagee,  until  both  his 
™am^^a  Securities  are  satisfied;  and  a  fortiori  if  the  first  mort- 
mesne  mort-    gagee  lends  on  a  mortgage.^ 

gageo. 

But  first  mort-  This  rule  results  from  the  doctrine  already  noticed, 
h!^rt^Tegai  ^^^  where  equity  is  equal,  the  law  shall  prevail.  But 
estate  or  the  this  principle  will  not  apply  unless  the  first  mortgagee 
^lorlf^  ^  J^the  legal  estate  or  the  better  right  to  call  for  it;  for 
otherwise  the  incumbrancers,  whether  by  mortgage  or 
judgment,  will  be  payable  according  to  the  priority  of 
And  must  their  respective  incumbrances;  nor  will  the  rule  apply 
make  the  ad-   ff  the  mortgagee  had  notice  of  the  mesne  incumbrance, 

vance  without     ,,,,.?,.  ij»i  i  a 

notice.  at  the  tmie  of  makmg  the  further  advance/ 

First  mort-  And  it  has  further  been  decided  that  although  the 
not  h\\^"*  first  mortgage  was  made  to  secure  a  sum  and  further 
notice  of  the    advances,  if  the  first  mortffaffee  make  a  further  advance 

mesne  mcum-       -ii  /•  a  •  t  i  mi         ^  i^ 

brance.  With  uoticc  of  a  mcsuc  incumbrance,  he  will  not  be 

entitled  to  priority  in  respect  of  such  further  advance.' 

4.  Where  legal  4.  When  a  puisne  mortgagee  has  bought  in  a  prior 
estate  la  out-    incumbrance,  but  the  leffal  estate  is  vested  in  a  trustee, 

standmg,  m-  ^  o  ' 

cumbrancen  Or  the  puisuc  mortgagee  has  not  obtained  the  legal  title, 
Sg^cTtoi^  ^^  ^^  takes  en  autre  droit^  the  court  clearly  holds  that 
the  puisne  mortgagee  can  make  no  advantage  of  his 
prior  incumbrance,  because  in  all  cases  where  the  legal 
estate  is  outstanding,  the  several  incumbrances  must 
be  paid  according  to  their  priorities  in  point  of  time, 
qui  prior  est  tempore  potior  est  jure. 

TJnieM  one  of      But  if  any  one  of  the  incumbrancers  has  a  better 

branwira  hiw  a  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  assignment  or  conveyance  of  the 
better  title  to  legal  estate,  as,  for  instance,  when  a  declaration  of 
legal  MUte.    trust  of  the  legal  estate  has  been  made  in  his  favour, 

*  Wyllit  V.  Poflew,  11  W.  R  BxHX  v.  ffopkinwn,  9  H.  L.  Caa. 
1081.  614. 

*  Coote  on  Mortgagee,  409.  *  Morret  v.  Paske,  2  Atk.  52» 

*  Sfiaw  T.  NeaU,  20  Beav.  157 ; 
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he  will  be  placed  in  equity,  in  the  same  situation  as  if 
he  had  obtained  an  actu^  assignment.^ 

How  far  a  bond  debt  might  be  tacked  to  a  mortgage  when  a  bond 
was  for  a  long  time  a  matter  of  doubt     But  the  point  2^-?*^  ^ 
appears  to  be  now  settled.     A  prior  mortgagee  having 
a  bond  debt,  whether  prior  or  subsequent  to  his  mort- 
gage,' cannot  tack  it  against  any  intervening  incum- 
brancer by  mortgage  or  judgment,  or  even  against  an 
intervening  bond  creditor,*  or  even  against  the  mort- 
gagor himself,^  or  as  against  a  purchaser  of  the  equity 
of  redemption ;  but  only  as  against  the  heir,*  or  as 
against  the  beneficial  devisee;^  and  this  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  preventing  circuity  of  action.^    And  since  Simple  con- 
3  &  4  Will,  c.  104,  it  seems  a  simple  contract  debt*~'^*^^ 
may  be  tacked  against  the  heir  or  devisee  where  there 
is  not  a  devise  for  payment  of  debts.* 

The  right  of  priority  may  be  lost  by  fraud.  "  K  a  Priority  may 
man  by  the  suppression  of  the  truth  which  he  was  bound  ^^  ^^ 
to  communicate,  or  by  the  suggestion  of  a  falsehood, 
be  the  cause  of  prejudice  to  another  who  had  a  right  to 
a  full  and  correct  representation  of  the  fact,  it  is 
certainly  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  good  conscience, 
that  his  claim  should  be  postponed  to  that  of  the  person 
whose  confidence  was  induced  by  his  representation."^ 

If  A.,  being  about  to  lend  money  to  B.,  informs  C.  A  mortgagee 
of  his  intention,  and  asks  C.  whether  he  has  any  ^®°J*°*  ^*" 

'  .  "^  mortgage,  so 

incumbrance  on  B.  s  estate,  and  C.  denies  that  he  has  as  to  mislead 
any,  whereby  A.  is  induced  to  lend  his  money  to  B,,  mort^ee*** 
and  it  proves  that  C.  had  at  the  time  an  existing 

*  Pomfrd  T.    WindtoTf  2  Ves.  •  ShuttUteorth    v.    Laycoek,    1 
487 ;   Allen  v.  Knight,  5  Hare,       Yern  246. 

272  ;  WUmot  v.  Pike,  5  Hare,  14 ;  •  ChaUia  ▼.  Catbome,  1  Eq.  Ca. 

Co*)ke  y.  WiUon,  29  Beav.  100.  Ab.  325 ;    Du  Vigier  y.  Lee,  2 

'  Windham  y.  Jennings,  2  Ch.  Hare,  326. 

Rep.  247.  .   '  Hcamt  y.  Bance,  3  Atk.  630; 

>  Lowthian  y.  Haul,  3  Bro.  C.  Coote,  391-893. 

C.  162.  8  Coote,  402  ;  Sp.  723-725,  735. 

*  JoneM  y.  Smith,  2  Yea.  J.  876.  *  1  Funblauque  on  £q.  64. 
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mortgage  or  judgment  on  B.'s  estate,  this  is  a  frauil 
on  the  part  of  C,  and  his  security  shall  be  postponed 
to  that  of  A,  But  to  fix  C.  with  the  fraud  it  is  neces- 
sary that  he  should  be  informed  of  A/s  intention  to  lend 
the  money ;  for  otherwise,  the  fraudulent  intention  is 
wanting  on  which  the  relief  is  to  proceed,  and  the  mere 
falsehood  is  not  sufficient  for  such  purpose.^ 


Consolidation 
of  mortgages. 
Mortgagor 
must  redeem 
€ill  the  mort- 
gages which 
t  he  mortgagee 
holds  on  his 
prt'perty. 


Special  reme- 
dies of  mort- 
gagee. 
Foreclosure. 


As  a  general  rule,  both  in  suits  for  foreclosure  as 
well  as  redemption,  the  mortgagor  cannot  redeem  one 
mortgage  without  redeeming  all  other  mortgages  which 
the  mortgagee  holds  upon  any  part  of  his  property, 
which  he  has  aright  to  consolidate  or  tack  together."^ 
And  this  rule  is  applicable  as  well  to  mortgages  of 
realty'  as  to  equitable  mortgages  of  personalty  by  way 
of  trusts  for  sale ;  *  and  has  been  extended  to  the  pur- 
chaser for  value  of  the  equity  of  redemption,  without 
notice  of  other  mortgages.* 

Equity  having  determined  that  the  mortgaged  debt 
shall  be  considered  the  principal,  and  the  land  a  pledge, 
andas  aconsequence  thatthe  mortgagor,  notwithstand- 
ing his  breach  of  condition  and  the  consequent  forfeiture 
at  law  of  his  estate,  shall  be  relievable  in  equity  on 
payment  of  principal,  interest,  and  costs,  and  that  the 
mortgagee  in  possession  was  accountable  for  the  rents 
and  profits ;  it  became,  on  the  other  hand,  just,  that  the 
mortgagee  should  not  be  subject  to  a  perpetual  account, 
nor  converted  into  a  perpetual  bailiU;  but  that  after  a 
fair  and  reasonable  time  given  to  the  mortgagor  to 
discharge  the  debt,  he  should  lose  his  equity,  or,  in 
other  words,  be  foreclosed  his  right  of  redemption. 

An  intermediate  mortgagee  is  entitled  to  file  a  bill 
of  foreclosure  against  the  mortgagor  and  subsequent 

*  Coote,  415. 

*  Selby  V.  Pomfret,  1  J.  &  H. 
836 ;  9  W.  R.  683 ;  PhiUips  v. 
OuUeridge,  4  De  Q.  &  Jo.  531; 
Taatel  v.  SmUh,  2  De  Q.  &  Jo. 
733-718. 


"  Neve  V.  Pennell,  11  W.  R.  986L 
*  Watts  V.  Sym€8,  1  De  G.  M.  ft 

G.  240;  TtotedaU  ▼.  Tveedale,  23 

Beay.  841. 
»  Eeoforv,  Lvek,  L.R.  4Eq.537. 
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mortgagees.^    A  foreclosure  suit  cannot  be  brought  statute  of 
but  within  twenty  years  next  after  the  right  to  bring  i»™i**^»o"»- 
such  suit  first  accrued,  or  within  twenty  years  after 
the  last  payment  of  any  part  of  the  principal  money  or 
interest.* 

Before  the  stat.  15  A  16  Vict.,  c.  86,  s.  48,  courts  of  Sale  by  court, 
equity,  except  in  a  few  cases,'  refused  to  decree  a  sale  J^g*  ^^  ^'^'•' 
against  the  will  of  the  mortgagor;  but  by  that  act  the 
Court  of  Chancery  may  direct  a  sale  of  mortgaged  pro- 
perty instead  of  a  foreclosure,  on  such  terms  as  it  may 
think  fit. 


A  power  of  sale,  even  before  that  act,  was  usually  Power  of  sale 
inserted  in  mortgage-deeds,  giving  the  mortgagee  ^g.a^'^ 
authority  to  sell  the  premises ;  but  such  a  power  was 
only  permitted  where  the  mortgaged  land  did  not  ex- 
ceed in  value  the  money  lent ;  for  if  the  security  were 
very  ample,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  mortgagor  would 
consent  to  such  a  power  being  given  to  the  mortgagee, 
in  case  default  should  be  made  in  payment ;  and  the 
concurrence  of  the  mortgagor  in  the  sale  is  not  neces- 
sary to  perfect  the  title  of  the  purchaser.*  The  mort- 
gagee having  sold,  is  at  liberty  to  retain  to  himself 
principal,  interest,  and  costs ;  and  having  done  this, 
the  surplus,  if  any,  must  be  paid  over  to  the  mort- 
gagor,*    And    now,   by  stat.    23  &    24   Vict.,  C.    145,  Powers  under 

8.  11,  a  power  of  sale,  a  power  to  insure  against  fire,  ^^1*5^*  ^**^^'' 
and  a  power  to  require  the  appointment  of  a  receiver, 
have  been  rendered  incident  to  every  mortgage  or 


» 2  Sp.  674. 

«  8  &  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  27,  88.  24, 
28 ;  7  &  8  Will  IV.  &  1  Vict.,  a 
28;  Coote,  449. 

*  Coote,  493,  494. 

*  Corder  v.  Morgan,  18  Vee. 
344 ;  Ntuman  v.  Sdft,  33  Beav. 
522. 

'  Where  the  surplus  produce  on 
the  execution  of  a  power  of  sale 
on  a  mortgage  in  fee  is  directed 
to  be  paid  to  the  mortgagor,  his 


executors,  &c.,  this  is  not  of  it- 
self a  conversion  of  the  equity  of 
redemption  into  personal  estate. 
If  the  sale  takes  place  in  the  life- 
time of  the  mortgagor,  the  sur- 
plus is  personal  estate,  but  if  he 
die  before  the  sale  is  made,  the 
equity  of  redemption  descends  to 
the  heir,  and  he  is  entitled  to  the 
surplus  {Wright  ▼.  Rose,  2  Sim.  & 
Stu.  323 ;  2  Sp.  866). 
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charge  by  deed  affecting  any  hereditaments  of  any 
nature.  These  powers,  however,  are  not  to  arise  until 
after  one  year  from  the  time  when  the  principal 
money  shall  have  becom6  payable,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  deed,  or  after  any  interest  on  such  prin- 
cipal money  shall  have  been  in  arrear  for  six  months, 
or  after  any  omission  to  pay  any  premium  on  any  in- 
surance which  by  the  terms  of  the  deed  ought  to  be 
paid  by  the  person  entitled  to  the  mortgaged  property. 
And  no  sale  is  to  be  made  until  after  six  months  notice 
in  writing.*  But  none  of  these  powers  are  to  be  exer- 
cised if  it  be  declared  in  the  mortgage-deed  that  they 
shall  not  take  effect* 


Mortgapree 
may  pursue 
all  bis  reme- 
dies concur- 
rentlj. 


If  mortgagee 
foreclose  first, 
and  then  sue 
on  the  bond,  he 
opens  the  fore- 
closure, and 
mortgagor 
may  redeem. 


If  a  debt  be  secured  by  the  mortgage  of  real  estate, 
and  also  by  covenant,  and  collaterally  by  bond,  the 
mortgagee  may  pursue  all  his  remedies  at  the  same 
time.*  If  he  obtain  fall  payment  on  the  bond  or  cove- 
nant, the  mortgagor  is  by  the  fact  of  payment  entitled 
to  redeem  the  estate,  and  foreclosure  is  prevented  or 
not  allowed.  But  if  the  mortgagee  obtains  only  part 
payment  on  the  bond  or  covenant,  he  may  go  on  with 
his  foreclosure  suit,  and  giving  credit  in  account  for 
what  he  has  received  on  the  bond  or  covenant,  he  may 
foreclose  for  nonpayment  of  the  remainder.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  obtains  a  foreclosure  first,  and  alleges 
that  the  value  of  the  estate  is  not  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  debt,  he  is  not  absolutely  precluded  from  suing  on 
the  bond  or  covenant ;  but  it  is  held  that  by  doing  so 
he  gives  to  the  mortgagor  a  renewed  right  to  redeem, 
or,  in  other  words,  opens  the  foreclosure,  and  conse- 
quently upon  the  conmiencement  of  an  action  against 
the  mortgagor  on  the  bond  after  foreclosure,  he  may 
file  a  bill  for  redemption,  and  upon  payment  of  the 
whole  debt  secured  by  the  mortgage,  he  is  entitled  to 
have  the  estate  back  again,  and  the  securities  given 


1  Sec.  13. 
*  Sec  82. 


'  LoMaH  T.  Bard^,  9  Beay. 
849. 
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np.    After  foreclosore,  therefore,  the  court  will  not  Mortgagee 
restrain  the  mortgagee  from  suing  on  the  bond,  pro-  JJJJJ  h^e'tho 
Tided  he  retains  the  mortgaged  estate  in  his  power,  etute  in  his 
ready  to  be  redeemed  in  case  the  mortgagor :  should  ^^^* 
think  fit  to  avail  himself  of  the  opening  of  the  fore- 
closure.^   It  follows,  therefore,  if  the  mortgagee  has 
so  dealt  with  the  mortgaged  estate  as  to  be  unable  to 
restore  it  to  the  mortgagor  on  full  payment,  as  if  he 
had  sold  it,'  the  court  will  prevent  his  suing  at  law  to 
receive  the  mortgage-money.* 

There  is  a  class  of  cases  in  which  the  question  has  The  equity  of 
been  whether  it  is  intended  by  the  parties  making  the  foUowrthe 
mortgage  that  the  equity  of  redemption  shall  be  limited  limitations  of 
in  a  manner  different  from  the  uses  subsisting  in  the  eeute.^^^^ 
estate  prior  to  the  mortgage,  or  shall  result  to  the  same 
uses.     These  questions  have  generally  arisen  in  mort-  Mortgage 
gages  by  husband  and  wife ;  and  the  principle  of  equity  of  Mii*wi?e^8 
in  such  cases  is,  that  if  money  be  borrowed  by  the  estate, 
husband  and  wife  upon  the  security  of  the  wife's  estate, 
although  the  equity  of  redemption  is  by  the  mortgage 
deed  reserved  to  the  husband  and  his  heirs,  or  to  the  Equity  of  re- 
husband  and  wife  and  their  heirs,  yet  there  shall  be  a  ^^^ft^*^ 
resulting  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  wife  and  her  heirs,  wife. 
and  that  the  wife  or  her  heir  shall  redeem,  and  not  the 
heir  of  the  husband,  her  estate  being  in  equity  deemed 
only  a  security  for  his  debt.*    But  at  the  same  time.  Unless  a  dif- 
the  intention  to  alter  the  previous  title  may  be  mani-  tionm*"^*'" 
fested  by  the  language  of  the  proviso  itself,  and  there  fested. 
is  no  necessity  for  an  express  declaration  or  recital  to 
that  effect.^ 

^  2  Sp.  682.  ^  Huntingdon  ▼.  HvMiingdon^  2 

'   LoMaH    V.  ffafdy,  9  BeaT.  L.  C.  916  ;  WhitlMread  t.  Smith,  S 

349.  De  O.  M.  k  G.  727  ;  Coote,  623. 

>  Palmer  v.  Hendrie,  27  Beav.  '  Atkinson  ▼.  Smith,  8  De  Q.  & 

849.  Jo.  186-192. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

OF  EQUITABLE  MORTGAGES  OP  REALTY  BY  DEPOSIT  OF 

TITLE-DEEDS. 


Statute  of 
Frauds  re- 
quires con- 
tracts con- 
cerning lands 
to  be  in 
writing. 


Deposit  of 
title-deeds 
evidence  of 
an  agreement 
for  a  mort- 
gage. 


The  Statute  of  Frauds^  enacts  that  "  no  action  shall 
be  brought  upon  any  contract,  or  sale  of  lands,  tene- 
ments, or  hereditaments,  or  any  interest  in  or  con- 
cerning them,  unless  the  agreement  upon  which  such 
action  shall  be  brought,  or  some  memorandum  or  note 
thereof  be  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the  party  to  be 
charged  therewith,  or  some  other  person  thereunto  by 
him  lawfully  authorised."  Notwithstanding  this 
statute,  it  is  now  decided  *  that  if  the  title-deeds  of  an 
estate  are,  without  even  verbal  communication,  de- 
posited by  a  debtor  in  the  hands  of  his  creditor,  or  of 
some  third  person  on  his  behalf,*  such  deposit  is  of  it- 
self evidence  of  an  agreement  executed,  for  a  mortgage 
of  the  estate,*  of  which  agreement  the  creditor  may 
avail  himself  as  of  an  agreement  in  writing  for  that 
purpose ;  for  he  may  file  his  bill  for  the  completion  of 
the  security  by  a  legal  conveyance  from  his  debtor, 
who  will  not  be  allowed  to  plead  the  Statute  of 
Frauds.' 


Origin  of  the 
doctrine. 


The  doctrine  of  equitable  mortgages  appears  to  have 
arisen  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  In  KeysY.  Williams^ 
Lord  Abinger  said, — "  The  doctrine  of  equitable  mort- 
gages has  been  said  to  be  an  invasion  of  the  Statute  of 
Frauds.  .  .  .  But  in  my  opinion  that  statute  was  never 


29  Car.  IL,  c.  3,  a.  4. 
Ru$ul  V.  Rutul,  1  L.  C.  608. 
Ex  parte  Coming y  9  Ves.  115. 
ExparU  Wright,  19  Yea.  258. 
Pryce  v.  Bury,  2  Drew.  42  ; 


FerriM  ▼.  Mtdlim,  2  Sm.  k  Qiff. 
878  ;  Ex  parU  MoiM,  3  De  Q.  & 
Sm.  599. 
•  8  Y.  &  C.  Exch.  Ca.  55,  61. 
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meant  to  affect  the  transaction  of  a  man  borrowing 
money  and  depositing  his  title-deeds  as  a  pledge  of 
payment.  A  court  of  law  coold  not  assist  snch  a  party 
to  recover  back  his  title-deeds  by  an  action  of  trover ; 
the  answer  to  such  an  action  being,  that  the  title-deeds 
were  pledged  for  a  snm  of  money,  and  that,  till  the 
money  is  repaid,  the  party  has  no  right  to  them.  So, 
if  the  party  came  into  equity  for  relief,  he  would  be 
told  that  before  he  sought  equity  he  must  do  equity, 
by  repaying  the  money,  in  consideration  for  which  the 
deeds  had  been  lodged  in  the  other  party's  hands." 

In  Russel  v.  Bussel  ^  it  was  only  decided  that  the  Deposit  of 
deeds  were  a  security  for  a  sum  advanced  at  the  time  fu^'er«i" 
of  the  deposit.     But  this  rule  has  been  extended,  and  vaDcea. 
it  is  now  held  that  such  a  deposit  will  cover  future 
advances,  if  such  was  the  agreement  when  the  first 
advance  was  made ;  or  if  it  can  be  proved  that  a  sub- 
sequent advance  was  made  on  an  agreement,  express 
or  implied,  that  the  deeds  were  to  be  a  security  for  it/'' 

Where  there  has  been  a  deposit  of  title-deeds  for  the  Deposit  of 
purposes  of  preparing  a  legal  mortgage,  there  has  been  p^*^ ^f 
a  great  conflict  of  opinion  as  to  whether  that  would  preparing  a 
constitute  a  good  equitable  mortgage  ;  but  the  balance  g™.™^*^ 
of  authority  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  the  proposition 
that  a  delivery  of  deeds  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a 
legal  mortgage  constitutes,  in  fact,  a  valid  equitable 
mortgage.' 


A  parol  agreement  to  deposit  title-deeds  for  a  sum  Parol  agree- 
of  money  advanced,  does  not  without  an  actual  deposit  ^"t  deeds 
constitute  a  good  equitable  mortgage.*  for  money 

advanced. 

M  L.  C.  603.  •  1  L.  C.  609. 

•  Ex  parU  KennngUm,  2  V.  &  *  Ex  parte  (7oowJe,4  Mad.  2i9  ; 

B.S^;  Ede  v.  Knatdet,  2  T.  &  C.  ISx  parte  Farley,  1  M.  D.  &  De  0. 

C.  C.  172  ;  Jame9  ▼.  Rice,  5  De  O.  6S3. 
H.  k  G.  461. 
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All  title-deeds  It  is  now  clearly  decided  that  in  order  to  create  an 
de^  ited^  equitable  mortgage  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  the 
title-deeds  or  even  all  the  material  title-deeds  should 
be  deposited ;  it  is  sufficient  if  the  deeds  deposited  are 
material  evidences  of  title,  and  are  proved  to  have  been 
deposited  with  the  intention  of  creating  a  mortgage.* 

Equiubie  An  equitable  mortgagee  who  parts  with  the  title- 

PMting^wlth    ^^^^y  ^^^  SO  enables  the  depositor  to  make  another 
the  titie-deeda  equitable  mortgage,  may  be  postponed  to  such  second 
to  mortgagor,  gquj^jjig  niortgagec  by  reason  of  his  laches,  in  not 
getting  back  the  deed — on  the  principle  that  as  be- 
tween two  innocent  parties,  the  one  must  su£fer  who 
has  permitted  the  fraud  to  be  committed.* 

Equitable  An  equitable  mortgagee  by  deposit  of  title-deeds 

prior^^to  a"  ^^^^  ^®  entitled  to  priority  over  a  subsequent  legal 

subsequent      mortgagee  who  advanced  his  money  with  notice  of  the 

g4*ee™with      deposit'    The  principles  which  govern  the  case  on 

notice.  ^his  poiut  are  thus  summarized  by  Turner,  V.-C,  in 

gagee  post-      Ilewitt  V.  Loosemjore^  "  That  a  legal  mortgagee  is  not 

^"^bi"  ^"^"^  ^^  ^^  postponed  to  a  prior  equitable  one,  upon  the 

mortgagee,  if   ground  of  his  uot  having  got  in  the  title-deeds,  unless 

^^^^w^l      there  be  fraud  or  gross  and  wilful  negligence  on  his 

of  fraud  or      part,  that  the  court  will  not  impute  fraud,  or  gross  or 

MD^e"*^^'      wilful  negligence  to  the  mortgagee,  if  he  has  bondjide 

Not  post-        inquired  for  the  deeds,  and  a  reasonable  excuse  has 

Eas  made  bond  ^^^^  given  for  the  non-dclivery  of  them ;  but  that  the 

/Wc  inquiry      court  will  impute  fraud,  or  gross  and  wilful  negli- 

deeda.  ^         gcnce  to  the  mortgagee,  if  he  omits  all  inquiry  as  to 

the  deeds ;  and  I  think  there  is  much  principle  both 

in  the  rule  and  the  distinctions  upon  it     When  this 

court  is  called  upon  to  postpone  a  legal  mortgagee,  its 

powers  are  invoked  to  take  away  a  legal  right ;  and  I 

see  no  ground  which  can  justify  it  in  doing  so,  except 

1  Lacon  v.  AUtn,  8  Drew.  579  ;  193. 

RohtrU  V.  CrofU  24  Beav.  228 ;  2  '  Hiem  ▼.  MtU,  18  Yes.  114; 

De  G.  k  Jo.  1.  Jonei  v.  WUltatiu,  5  W.  R.  540. 

•  Waldron  v.  Sloper,  1  Drew.  *  9  Hare,  458 
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fraudy  or  gross  and  wilful  negligence,  which,  in  the  Qron  and 
eye  of  this  court,  amounts  to  fraud ;  and  I  think  that  '^^^  ?*»^*- 
in  transactions  of  sale  and  morti^a^e  of  estates,  if  mount  to 
there  be  no  inquiry  as  to  the  title-deeds  which  consti- 
tute  the  sole  evidence  of  the  title  to  such  property,  the  Absence  of 
court  is  justified  in  assuming  that  the  purchaser  or  ^^^^^^ 
mortgagee  has  abstained  from  making  the  inquiry,  aumptiye 
from  a  suspicion  that  his  title  would  be  affected  if  it  J^^d?^  ^' 
was  made,  and  is,  therefore,  bound  to  impute  to  him 
the  knowledge  which  the  inquiry,  if  made,  would  have 
imparted.     But  I  think,  if  a  bondjide  inquiry  is  made, 
and  a  reasonable  excuse  given,  there  is  no  ground  for 
imputing  the  suspicion,  or  the  notice  which  is  conse- 
quent upon  it.'* 
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OF  MORTGAGES  AND  PLEDGES  OF  PER80NALTT. 


Difference  A  MORTGAGE  of  personal  property  differs  from  a  pledge, 

morteaKe*  ^®  former  is  a  conditional  transfer  or  conveyance  of 

and  a  pledge  the  property  itsclf;  and  if  the  condition  is  not  daly 

of  personalty,  pgjf Qrmg j^  ^hc  wholc  title  vcsts  absolutely  at  law  in 

the  mortgagee,  exactly  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  a  mort- 
gage of  lands.  A  pledge  only  passes  the  possession,  or 
at  most,  a  special  property  only,  to  the  pledgee,  with 
a  right  of  retainer,  until  the  debt  or  other  engagement 
is  discharged.* ' 

Equity  of  re-       lu  mortgages  of  personal  property,  although  the 
demption  on    prescribed  condition  has  not  been  fulfilled,  there  exists, 

mortgage  of      *■     ,  ,  .  .  , 

personalty,      as  m  mortgages  of  land,  an  equity  of  redemption,  which 

may  be  asserted  by  the  mortgagor,  if  he  brings  his 

bill  to  redeem,  within  a  reasonable  time.^    There  is, 

however,  a  difference  between  mortgages  of  land  and 

On  breach  of   mortgages  of  personal  property,  in  regard  to  the  rights 

condition,       ^f  ^jj^  mortgagee  after  a  breach  of  the  condition.     In 

mortgagee  o   o 

may  sell  the  latter  case,  there  is  no  necessity  to  bring  a  bill  of 
personalty,  foreclosure ;  but  the  mortgagee,  upon  due  notice,  may 
sell  the  personal  property  mortgaged.*  The  reason  of 
this  difference  seems  to  be  the  same  in  principle  with 
A  rule  of  con-  that  on  which  equity,  as  a  general  rule,  refuses  to 
venience.        ^^^j,^^  ^  specific  performance  of  an  agreement  con- 

.  cerniug  personal  chattels  ;  namely,  that  other  things 
of  the  same  kind,  and  of  the  very  same  worth,  even  to 

^  St.  1030  ;  Jona  y.  Smith,  2  *  Kemp  v.    Wutbrook,  1  Yer 

Ves.  Jr.  378.  278. 

»  St.  1031. 
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the  owner  himself,  may  be  purchased  for  the  sum  which 
the  articles  in  qnestion  fetch ;  and,  therefore,  if  such 
property  is  mortgaged,  the  mortgagee  may  properly  be 
allowed  to  sell  it,  on  due  notice,  without  the  incon- 
venience of  filing  a  bill  of  foreclosure.^ 

In  cases  of  pledges,  if  a  time  for  the  redemption  in  a  pledge, 
be  fixed  by  the  contract,  still  the  pledgor  may  redeem  ^ed^fm  irftw 
afterwards,  if  he  applies  within  a  reasonable  time.    But  time  fixed  by 
if  no  time  is  fixed  for  the  payment,  the  pledgor  has  his  *^°*"^^ 
whole  life  to  redeem,  unless  he  is  called  upon  to  redeem 
by  the  pledgee ;  and  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  pledgor 
without  such  demand,  his  personal    representatives 
may  redeem.*    Generally  speaking,  the  remedy  of  the  Remedy  of 
pledgor  or  his  representatives,  is  at  law.     But  if  any  gent?a[rl!ie*ia 
special  ground  is  shown,  as  if  an  account  or  discovery  at  Uw. 
is  wanted,  or  there  has  been  an  assignment  of  the 
pledge,  a  bill  will  lie  in  equity.* 

lOn  the  other  hand,  the  pledgee  may  bring  a  bill  in  Pledge  may 
equity,  to  foreclose  and  sell  the  pledge.*    It  seems,  f  Jredo«e*aad^ 
also,  that  the  pledgee  may,  after  the  time  for  redemp-  sell. 
tion  has  passed,  upon  due  notice  given  to  the  pledgor,  ^n*withou/ 
sell  the  pledge  without  a  judicial  decree  of  sale.*  a  judicial 

decree. 

The  doctrine  of  tacking  is  applied  to  pledges  and  Tacking  ap- 
mortgages  of  personalty,  as  against  the  party  making  ^^J,^^^®^    ^ 
the  pledge,  more  extensively  than  it  is,  as  against  a  pledges  of 
mortgagor  of  real  estate  ;  the  presumption  against  the  P^'^'^^^^y- 
mortgagor  or  pledgor  will  be,  that  if  the  pawnee  adn 
vance  any  further  sums  of  money  to  the  pawnor,  the 
pledge  is  to  be  held  until  the  subsequent  debt  or  ad- 

^  Smith's  Manual,  830.  *  Ex  parte  MountfoH,  14  Yes* 

"  Vandenee  v.  Willu,  3  Bro.  C.  606. 

C.  21 ;  Kemp  v.  Westbrook,  1  Vea.  ■  Kemp  v.    WetOnvok,  1   Vea 

27S.  278  ;  Lockwood  v.  Bwer,  9  Mod. 

*  Jonet  V.  Smithy  2  Yea.  Jr.  278 ;  Potkonier  v.  Damon^  Holt*B 

872 ;  St.  1032.  N.  P.  385  ;  St.  1053. 
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vance  is  paid,  as  well  as  the  original  debt ;  and  this, 
without  any  distinct  proof  of  any  contract  for  that 
purpose,  such  as  it  is  necessary  to  prove  in  mortgages 
of  real  property.^ 

Judgment  and  Thus  where  a  policy  on  the  life  of  A.  had  been 
tmjtdebte  effected  under  circumstances,  which  amounted  to  an 
may  be  tacked,  assignment  of  it  by  way  of  mortgage  to  B.,to  secure 
a  sum  lent  by  him  to  A.,  it  was  held  that  B.  might 
tack,  and  retain  the  proceeds  of  the  policy  in  satis- 
faction of,  a  subsequent  judgment  debt^  This  de- 
cision has  recently  been  followed  in  the  case  of  subse- 
quent debts  by  simple  contract.' 

^  Demainhrap   ▼.    Mdealfe,    2  '  SpaltUng    ▼.    Thompton^    26 

Vem.  691 ;  Sp.  772;  St  1034.  Beav.  637. 

*Inre  B<uelfoot*M  Estate,  L.  R.  18  Eq.  827. 
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CHAPTER  XEL 


09  LDENS. 


A  LiEK  is  not  in  strictness  either  Ajiis  in  re  or  blJiis  ad  Definition  of 
rem  ;  but  it  is  simply  a  right  to  possess  and  retain  pro-  ^^^' 
perty  until  some  charge  attaching  to  it  is  paid  or 
discharged.  It  generally  exists  in  favour  of  artisans 
and  others,  who  have  bestowed  labour  and  services 
upon  the  property,  in  its  repair,  improvement,  and 
preservation.  It  has  also  an  existence,  in  many  other 
cases,  by  the  usages  of  trade ;  and  in  maritime  trans-* 
actions,  as  in  the  cases  of  salvage  and  general  average. 
It  is  often  created  and  sustained  in  equity  where  it  is  Equitable  lien, 
unknown  at  law ;  as  in  cases  of  the  sale  of  lands,  where 
a  lien  exists  for  unpaid  purchase-money.  It  is  not  con- 
fined to  cases  of  mere  labour  and  services  on  the  very 
property,  or  connected  therewith ;  but  it  often  is,  by  the 
usage  of  trade,  extended  to  cases  of  a  general  balance 
of  accounts,  in  favour  of  factors  and  others.  Now  it 
is  obvious  that  most  of  these  cases  must  give  rise  to 
matters  of  account ;  and  as  no  suit  is  maintainable  at 
law  for  the  property  of  the  owner  until  the  lien  is 
discharged,  and  as  the  nature  and  amount  of  the 
lien  ofben  are  involved  in  great  uncertainty,  a  resort 
to  a  court  of  equity  to  ascertain  and  adjust  the  account 
seems  in  many  cases  absolutely  indispensable  for  the 
purposes  of  justice.^ 

An  instance  of  alien  originating  in  custom,  and Ti*® fien of 
afterwards  sanctioned  by  decisions  at  law  and  in  equity,  on  deeds, 
is  that  which  a  solicitor  has  on  the  deeds,  books,  and  *><^^  *c. 
papers  of  his  client  for  his  costs.     The  lien  is  a  right 
not  depending  upon  contract ;  it  wants  the  character  of 

1  St.  506. 
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a  mortgage  or  pledge ;  it  is  merely  an  equitable  right 
to  withhold  from  his  client  such  things  as  have  been 
intrusted  to  him  as  a  solicitor,  and  with  reference 
to  which  he  has  given  his  skill  and  labour,  and 
not  a  right  to  enforce  any  active  claim  against  his 
client.^ 

On  fund  A  soHcitor  has  also  a  lien  upon  a  fund  realised  in  a 

reaiisea  m  a     g^^.^  ^  ^^  g^  much  as  may  belong  to  his  own  client, 

for  his  costs  of  the  suit,  or  immediately  connected  with 
it ;  and  this  is  a  lien  which  he  may  actively  enforce.* 
Now  by  23  and  24  Vict.,  c  127,  s.  28,  it  is  enacted 
that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  court  or  judge  before 
whom  any  suit  or  matter  has  been  heard,  to  declare 
that  the  solicitor  employed  therein  is  entitled  to  a 
charge  upon  the  property  recovered  or  preserved  by  his 
instrumentality  in  such  suit  or  matter. 

Lien  only  It  is  quite  Settled  that  the  right  of  lien  exists  only 

wiSTciiem™    *®  against  the  client  and  the  representatives  of  the 

right  at  the     client  ;*  but  it  is  only  commensurate  with  the  right 

deposit.    ^      which  the  client  had  at  the  time  of  the  deposit,  ^  and 

is  subject  to  the  rights  of  third  persons  as  against 

him,  so  that  a  prior  encimibrancer  cannot  be  affected 

by  it ;  and  when  a  mortgage  is  paid  off,  the  solicitor 

of  the  mortgagee  cannot  retain  the  deeds.^ 

Set  off.  But  the  lien  of  a  solicitor  on  a  sum  due  or  payable 

to  a  client  prevents  a  set  off  against  a  sum  due  &om 
his  client* 

Quasi-iiena.         Rights  in  equity  equivalent  to  liens  may  arise  under 

*  Bozon  V.  BoUand,  i  My.  k  Cr.  *  Young  v.  English,  7  Beay.  10. 
858.  ■  2  Sp.   800,  801  ;   Francis  ▼. 

*  2  Sp.  802 ;  Smithes  Man.  333.  Francis,  5  De  G.  M.  &.  G.  108  ; 
Verity  v.  Wylde,  4  Drew.  427;  Turner  v.  Letts,  7  De  G.  M.  k  G. 
I/aymes  v.  Cooper,  38  Beav.  431 ;  243. 

Shaw  ▼.  Neale,  6  W.  R.  636.  •  Ex  parU  Cleland,  L,  R.  2  Ch. 

"  Shmden  v.  Desart,  2  Dr.  &  808  ;  Ex  parte  Smith,  L.  R.  8  Ch. 
Warr.  405.  126. 
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Tarions  circumstances.    Thus  real  or  personal  estate  Ai  when  a 
may  be  charged  by  an  agreement  express  or  implied,  ^J^  *^  *^* 
creating  a  trust,  which  equity  will  enforce,  both  against  truit. 
the  person  creating  the  lien,  and  against  others  claim- 
ing, as  volunteers,  or  with  notice,  under  him.    Under 
this  head  will  fall  the  cases  of  legacies  and  portions 
charged  on  land. 

It  has  been  held  that  where  a  man  agrees  to  sell  his  Vendoi^B  lien 
estate,  and  to  lend  money  to  the  purchaser  for  im-  '**'*  ?<*^»nc«« 

'  •'  *  for  improve- 

proving  the  estate,  he,  still  having  the  legal  estate,  mente. 
will  have  a  lien  for  the  advances  so  made,  as  well  as 
for  the  purchase-money.* 

But  it  seems  that  where  two  or  more  purchase  an  No  lien  where 
estate,  and  one  pays  the  money,  and  the  estate  is  con-  ^^^  onrpi^i 
veyed  to  them  both,  the  one  who  pays  the  money  gains  the  money. 
neither  a  lien  nor  a  mortgage,  because  there  is  no 
contract  for  either ;  the  only  remedy  he  has  is  to  file  a     ' 
bill  for  contribution.* 

If  one  of  two  joint-tenants  of  a  lease  renew  for  the  Joint-tenant'e 
benefit  of  both,  he  will  have  a  lien  on  the  moiety  of  J/ renewing" 
the  other  joint-tenant  for  a  moiety  of  the  fines  and  !«»«• 
expenses.* 

*  Ex  parU  Linden,  1  Mont  D.  *  Sx  parU  Oraee,  1  B.  &  P. 
A  D.  485  ;  2  Sp.  808.                          876. 

*  2  Sp.  808. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


PENALTIES  AND  FOBFEITUBBS. 


Doctrine.        The  doctrine  of  equity  with  regard  to  penalties  and 
forfeitures  may  be  stated  in  the  following  words — 
Wherever  a  penalty  or  a  forfeiture  is  inserted,  merely 
to  secure  the  performance  of  some  act,  or  the  enjoyment 
of  some  right  or  benefit,  equity  regards  the  perform- 
ance of  such  act,  or  the  enjoyment  of  such  right  or 
benefit,  as  the  substantial  and  principal  intent  of  the 
Penalty,  &c.,    instrument,  and  the  penalty  or  forfeiture,  as  only  ac- 
d^  Bccm-  cessary,  and  wiU  therefore  relieve  against  the  penalty 
Compcnaation  or  forfeiture  by  simply  decreeing  a  compensation  in 
^  lieu  of  the  same,  proportionate  to  the  damage  really 

sustained.^ 

Cancompen-  In  all  these  cases,  the  general  test  by  which  to 
^^^1  ascertain  whether  relief  can  or  cannot  be  had  in  equity, 

is  to  consider  whether  compensation  can  or  cannot  be 
If  it  can,  made.  If  compensation  can  be  made,  then  if  the  penalty 
UevcB^  ^  is  to  secure  the  mere  payment  of  money,  courts  of 
equity  will  relieve  the  party  upon  his  paying  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest^  If  it  is  to  secure  the  performance 
of  some  collateral  act  or  undertaking,  the  court  will 
ascertain  the  amount  of  damages  and  grant  relief  on 
payment  thereof.' 

Party  cannot  Although  equity  will  generally  relieve  against  a 
tnwtbypaySg  Penalty,  where  it  is  only  intended  to  secure  the  per- 
the  penalty,     formance  of  a  contract ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  not 

*  Sl(man  ▼.    WaUer,  2  L.  C.  »  St.  1314 ;   DanieU'a  Ch.  Pr. 
991 ;  St.  1814-1320.                              1510-1512. 

*  mUoti  y.  Turner,  13  Sim.  477. 
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permit  the  party  bound  by  the  agreement  to  avoid 
that  agreement  by  paying  the  stipulated  penalty.  *  *  The 
general  rule  of  equity,"  observes  Lord  St  Leonards, 
in  French  v,  MdccUe^  "  is,  that  if  a  thing  be  agreed 
upon  to  be  done,  though  there  is  a  penalty  annexed  to 
its  performance,  yet  the  very  thing  itself  must  be 
done."  * 

Where,  however,  upon  the  construction  of  the  con-  Where  cove- 
tract,  the  real  intent  of  the  contract  is  that  a  cove-  Jo'^^ter*^ 
nantor  should  have  either  of  two  alternative  covenants  of  two 
at  his  option ;  that  if  he  elects  to  perform  one  of  those  h^Sf^^one 
alternatives,  he  is  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money,  but  alternative 
that,  if  he  chooses  to  perform  the  other  alternative,  he  other^it  u  not 
is  to  pay  an  additional  sum  of  money,  in  such  a  case,  a  penalty. 
equity  will  look  upon  the  additional  payment,  not  as  a 
penalty,  but  as  liquidated  damages  fixed  on  by  the 
parties,  and  will  neither  relieve  the  covenantor  from 
payment  of  the  additional  sum  agreed  upon,  on  doing 
such  latter  alternative  act ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  it  compel  him  to  abstain  from  performing  which- 
ever alternative  he  may  choose.     This  distinction  is 
taken  by  Lord  St  Leonards,  in  the  case  of  French  v.  French  v. 
Maeale^  where  he  lays  down  the  law  as  follows : — "  jf  Macaie. 
a  man  covenant  to  abstain  from  doing  a  certain  act, 
and  agree  that  if  he  do  it,  he  will  pay  a  sum  of  money, 
it  would  seem  that  he  will  be  compelled  to  abstain  from 
doing  that  act ;  and  just  as  in  the  converse  case,  he 
cannot  elect  to  break  his  engagement  by  paying  for 

his  violation  of  the  contract The  question  for  • 

the  court  to  ascertain  is,  whether  the  party  is  restricted 
by  covenant  from  doing  the  particular  act,  although 
if  he  do  it,  a  payment  is  reserved ;  or  whether,  accord- 
ing to  the  true  construction  of  the  contract,  its  mean- 
ing is,  that  the  one  party  shall  have  a  right  to  do  the 
act,  on  payment  of  what  is  agreed  upon  as  an  equiva- 

1  2  Drew,  h  War.  274.  870. 

'  Howard  v.  Bopkyntf  2  Atk.         *  IHn  tupra. 
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lent  If  a  man  let  meadow-land  for  two  guineas  an 
acre,  and  the  contract  is,  that  if  the  tenant  choose  to 
employ  it  in  tillage,  he  may  do  so,  paying  an  addi- 
tional rent  of  two  guineas  an  acre,  no  doubt  this  is  a 
perfectly  good  and  unobjectional  contract ;  the  break- 
ing-up  the  land  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  contract 
which  provides  that  in  case  the  act  is  done,  the 
landlord  is  to  receive  an  increased  rent.'*  Lord  Rosslyn 
said  of  such  a  case  as  this,^  ^Hhat  it  was  the  demise  of 
land  to  a  lessee,  to  do  with  it  as  he  thought  proper ; 
but  if  he  used  it  in  one  way,  he  was  to  pay  one  rent, 
and  if  in  another,  another ;  that  is  a  different  case 
from  an  agreement  not  to  do  a  thing,  with  a  penalty 
for  doing  it"* 


Rules  as  to 
diBtinction 
between  a 
penalty  and 
liquidated 
damages. 


Having  premised  the  above  general  remarks,  it  is 
proposed  to  lay  down  a  few  rules  which  may  aid  the 
student  in  arriving  at  a  solution  of  the  question, 
whether  a  sum  mentioned  in  an  agreement  to  be  paid  for 
a  breach,  is  to  be  treated  as  a  penalty,  or  as  liquidated 
and  ascertained  damages : — 


1.  Smaller 
sum  secured 
by  larger. 


1.  Where  the  payment  of  a  smaller  sum  is  secured 
by  a  larger,  the  sum  agreed  for  must  always  be  con- 
sidered as  a  penalty.' 


2.  CoTenant 
to  do  seToral 
things,  and 
one  sum  for 
breach  of  any 
or  all. 


Kemble  v. 
Farren, 


2.  Where  a  deed  contains  covenants,  or  an  agree- 
ment contains  provisions  for  the  performance  of  several 
acts,  and  then  a  sum  is  stated  at  the  end  to  be  paid 
upon  the  breach  of  any  or  of  all  such  stipulations,  and 
that  sum  will  be  in  some  instances  too  large,  and  in 
others  too  small  a  compensation  for  the  injury  thereby 
occasioned,  that  sum  is  to  be  considered  as  a  penalty. 
Thus,  in  Kemble  v.  Faarren^  the  defendant  had  engaged 


»  Hardt^  v.  MaHxn,  1  Cox,  27. 

*  Btihert  ▼.  Saluhury  df  YeovU 
Railway  Company,  L.  R.  2  £q. 
221. 


*  Ai^y  ▼.  Wddon,  2  B.  ft  P. 
350-854 ;  Aylei  y.  Dodd,  2  Aik. 
239. 

*'6Bing.  141. 
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to  act  as  principal  comedian  at  Covent  Garden  for  four 
seasons,  conforming  in  all  things  to  the  rules  of  the 
theatre.  The  plaintiff  was  to  pay  the  defendant  £3, 6s. 
8d.  every  night  the  theatre  was  open,  with  other  terms. 
The  agreement  contained  a  clause,  that  if  either  of  the 
parties  should  neglect  or  refuse  to  fulfil  the  said  agree- 
ment, or  any  part  thereof,  or  any  stipulation  therein 
contained,  such  party  should  pay  to  the  other  the  sum 
of  £1000,  to  which  sum  it  was  thereby  agreed  that  the 
damages  sustained  by  such  omission  should  amount, 
and  which  sum  was  thereby  declared  by  the  parties  to 
be  liquicUUedand  ascertained  damages^  and  not  a  penalty 
or  penal  sum  or  in  the  nature  thereof.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  sweeping  words,  the  court  decided  that  the 
sum  must  be  taken  to  be  a  penalty,  as  it  was  not 
limited  to  those  breaches  which  were  of  an  uncertain 
nature  and  amount  And  Tindal,  C.  J.,  said,  ^^  that  a 
very  large  sum  should  become  immediately  payable, 
in  consequence  of  the  non-payment  of  a  very  small 
sum,  and  that  the  former  should  not  be  considered  a 
penalty,  appears  to  be  a  contradiction  in  terms."  ^ 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  a  contract  consist-  3.  Where 
ing  of  one  or  more  stipulations,  the  damages  from  the  HSjurj  ^^nnot 
breach  of  which  cannot  be  measured,  then  the  contract  be  meaaured. 
must  be  taken  to  have  meant  that  the  sum  agreed  on 

was  to  be  liquidated  damages,  and  not  a  penalty.' 

4.  There  never  was  any  doubt  that  if  there  be  only  4.  if  only  on© 
one  event  upon  which  the  money  is  to  become  payable,  ;r^°°oney 
and  there  is  no  adequate  means  of  ascertaining  the  is  to  be  pay- 
precise  damage  that  may  result  to  the  plaintiff  from  ^ewii^f  m- 
the  breach  of  the  contract,  it  is  perfectly  competent  to  certaining 

damage, 

^  Mayne.  on  Dam.  67  ;  Davie$      Sweet.   825  ;  Dimech  v.  Curlett^ 
T.     Penton,    6    B.    &   C.    223 ;      12  Moo.  P.  C.  C.  199. 
Homer  ▼.  Plintoff,  9  K.   &  W.  *  Mayne  on  Dam.  67 ;  Atkyna 

681 ;  S  Byth.  &  Jann.  Conv.  by      ▼.    Kinnier,   4    Exch.    776-788  ; 

GaUworthy  v.  StruU,  1  Exch.  659. 
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•   the  parties  to  fix  a  given  amount  of  compensation  in 
order  to  avoid  the  difficulty.^ 

5.  The  mere  .5.  The  mere  use  of  the  term  "penalty,"  or  "liqui- 
""^^^^^'T?  ^^  dated  damages,"  does  not  determine  the  intention  of 
"Uquidated  the  parties  that  the  sum  stipulated  should  really  be 
1=;:  ""  what  it  is  said  to  be ;  but  it  is  like  any  other  question 
A  question  o^  of  coustructiou,  to  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
conatructioD.    ppQyjgjQng^  g^jj^j  ^j^g  language  of  the  whole  instrument.* 

6.  Court  leans     6.  Where  the  expressions  are  doubtful  or  contra- 

towards  con-      j*    j  jv  j.     -j.  mi  •      j»  ^  j.i 

struing  sum  as  ^^c^o^j  ^^^6  court,  it  seems.  Will  Icau  m  favour  of  the 
a  penalty.  construction  which  treats  the  sum  named  as  a  penalty 
only,  and  not  as  fixing  the  measure  of  the  damages, 
such  construction  being  most  consonant  with  justice.* 
But  the  mere  largeness  of  the  amount  fixed  will  not 
per  sehQ  sufficient  reason  for  holding  it  to  be  a  penalty.* 


Forfeitures 
governed  by 
same  prin- 
ciples as 
penalties. 


The  same  general  principles  which  apply  to  equitable 
relief  against  penalties,  govern  the  courts  of  equity  in 
relieving  against  forfeitures.  Thus,  equity  will  relieve 
against  the  forfeiture  of  a  lease  for  non-payment  of 
rent,  on  the  lessee  paying  what  is  due.* 


Forfeiture  It  sccms  uot  quite  settled  whether  equity  wUl  relieve 

of^cov^muat  to  A-o^iiist  a  forfeiture  arising  from  a  breach  of  covenant 
repair.  to  repair ;  though  the  general  leaning  of  the  court  seems 

to  be  against  granting  relief  in  the  absence  of  special 
circumstances.  *  Equity  will  require  the  covenantee  to 
be  satisfied  with  a  substantial  performance  on  the  part 
of  the  covenantor,  where  the  nature  of  the  covenant 


1  SainUr  v.  Fergtuon,  7  C.  B. 
730 ;  Sparrow  v.  Parte,  8  Jur.  N. 
S.  891  ;  Byth.  &  Jarm.  Conv.  by 
Sweet.  326  ;  Mayne  on  Dam.  67. 

*  JHmech  V.  CorleU,  12  Moo.  P. 
C.  C.  199  ;  Green  v.  Price,  13  M. 
k  W.  701 ;  16  M,  &.  W.  846 ; 
Jones  ▼.  Cfreen,  8  You.  k  J.  304. 

*  DavicM  y.  Penton,  6  B.  ft  C. 
216. 


^  Per  Ld.  Eldon,  A$tUy  ▼.  Wd- 
don,  2  B.  &  P.  351. 

*  Freem.  Ch.  Rep.  114.  The 
common  law  courts  may  now  re- 
lieve in  such  a  case,  16  &  16  Viet, 
c.  76,  88.  210-212;  23  ft  24  Vict, 
c.  126,  8.  1 ;  Boufter  y.  Colby,  1 
Hare,  126. 

•  Hill  y.  Barclay,  18  Yea.  62. 
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admits  of  sncli  performance.  Bat  if  the  contract  be 
such  that  the  court  cannot  secure  its  substantial  per- 
formance, or  where  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the 
contract  that  it  should  be  strictly  performed,  equity  will 
not  relieve  against  a  forfeiture  for  non-performance.* 

The  courts  of  equity  could  not  relieve  a  tenant  from  Breach  of 
forfeiture  for  breach  of  a  covenant  to  insure.*    "  Lord  ^^^*  ^ 
Eldon  laid  it  down  that  the  court  would  not  relieve 
against  breaches  of  covenant  except  in  cases  where 
payment  of  money  is  a  complete  compensation,  and 
will  put  the  party  in  the  same  situation  as  he  would 
have  been  if  there  had  been  no  breach.     In  this  case 
the  landlord  could  not  by  any  payment  of  money  be 
put  into  the  situation  as  he  was  entitled  to  be  under 
the  covenant."   This  rule  having  been  found  to  operate 
very  hardly  on  lessees  who,  through  inadvertence,  ne- 
glected to  insure,  the  legislature  stepped  in  and  re- 
medied it.     Under  22  &  23  Vict.,  c.  35,  s.  4,  the  22  &  23  Vict., 
court  of  equity  is  in  certain  cases  entitled  to  relieve  ^'  ^^* 
against  a  forfeiture  for  non-insurance.*    And  similar  23  &  24  Vict, 
jurisdiction  has  been  conferred  upon  the  courts  of^'^^^' 
common  law,  by  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act  of 
I860.* 

»  Hill  T.  Barclay,  16  Vea.  402;  Beav.  812. 

18  Vee.  62  ;  Gregory  v.   Wilson,  9  •  Oreen  v.  Bridget,  i  Sim.   96. 

Hare,  683;   Nokes  v.  Gibbon,   8  •  Pagtw.  Bennet,  2  Oiff.  117. 

Drew.  681  ;  Bam/ord  v.  Creaty,  3  ^  23  &  24  Vict,  o.  126,  ae.  2, 8. 
Gi£  675  ;   Cro/t  r.  Qoldmid,  24 
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KXCLTJSIVB  JTJBISDICTION — FEBSONS  UNDEE  DISABILITT. 


CHAPTER  I. 


HARBISD  WOUEK — SBPABATB  ESTATE. 

In  no  respect  do  tlie  rules  of  equity  show  a  more 
complete  divergence  from  those  of  the  common  law 
than  in  the  subject  of  the  rights  and  liabilities  of 
married  women. 

Rights  of  By  the  common  law  the  husband  on  marrying  be- 

/ewM;  cov^  at  ^j^^gg  entitled  to  receive  the  rents  and  profits  of  the 

common  law.  ,  .    .    .       , .  % 

wife's  real  estates  during  their  joint  lives ;  *  he  becomes 
The  huflhand   absolutely  entitled  to  all  her  chattels  personal  in  pos- 
property  as  a  session,*  and  to  her  choses  in  action  if  he  reduce  them 
general  rule,    into  possession  ; "  or  if  he  do  not,  as  administrator  of 
his  wife  if  he  survive  her ;  *  and  he  also  becomes  en- 
titled to  her  chattels  real,  with  full  power  to  aliene 
them  even  though  reversionary ;  *  though  if  he  die 
before  his  wife  without  having  reduced  into  possession 
her  choses  in  action,®  or  without  having  aliened  her 
chattels  real,^  they  will  survive  to  her. 

The  husband  acquires  this  interest  in  the  property 

1  Polyhlank  v.  Hawhina,  Doug.  277 ;  ProudUy  v.  Fidder,  2  My. 

829  ;  Moore  v.    Vinten,   12  Sim.  &  K.  57. 

161.  *  Donne  Y.  Hart,  2  Ruas.  &  My. 

*  Co.  Litt  800  a.  863  ;  BaUi  v.  Dandy,  2  Atk.  207; 

*  Scawoi  y.  BhaU^  7  Ves.  294  ;  3  Rusa.  72,  n. 
WUdman  ▼.  WUdman,  9  Ves.  174 ;  •  Co.  Utt.  851  6. 
Co.  Litt.  851.    '  '  IbiA 

«  BttU  y.  Kimpton,  2  B.  &  Ad. 
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of  his  wife  in  consideration  of  the  obligation,  which  in  considera- 
upon  marriage  lie  contracts,  of  maintaining  her.    Bat  ^^.^Liog 
while  the  courts  of  common  law  were  thns  active  in  her. 
enforcing  the  rights  of  the  husband,  they  did  so  to  the  i^^t  ^m '' 
detriment  of  the  wife ;  they  gave  her  no  remedy  what-  mon  law. 
ever  in  case  of  the  husband's  refusing  or  neglecting  to 
fulfil  the  duties  thus  cast  upon  him,  or  in  the  case  of 
the  husband's  bankruptcy  or  insolvency.     In  all  these 
cases,  therefore,  a  married  woman  resorting  tx>  the 
common  law  might  have  been  left  utterly  destitute,  no 
matter  how  large  the  fortune  she  might  have  brought 
to  her  husband  on  marriage.     Can  it  be  a  matter  of 
surprise,  therefore,  that  equity,  holding  that  there 
should  be  no  wrong  withoat  a  remedy,  found  ample 
ground  for  its  interference,  and  raised  up,  with  reference  interferunce 
to  married  women,  a  system  founded  on  justice  and  ®^  «i"**y- 
right,  and  utterly  in  contravention  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  common  law. 

So  beneficial  has  this  equitable  jurisdiction  proved  Married 
to  be,  and  so  much  in  harmony  with  the  requirements  ^^^^^^^Act, 
of  modern  society,  that  it  has  at  length  received  ai87o,  8^&34 
legislative    sanction.       By    the    Married    Women's  ^^^'•' ^  ^^* 
Property  Act,  1870,  9^  feme  covert  is  enabled  to  obtain 
a  legal  title  to  certain  classes  of  property,  and  to 
protect  the  same  by  independent  proceedings  in  courts 
of  law,  in  the  same  manner  as  2^  feme  sole. 

Her  position  under  the  Act  will  be  treated  of  here-  Protective 
after ;  for  the  present,  it  is  proposed  to  consider  the  if'c^^l^t  of 
original  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which,  Chancery. 
it  is  apprehended,  still  continues  in  its  entirety,  though 
with  a  scope  widened  by  the  recent  legislation.     The 
mode  in  which  Chancery  exercises  this  beneficial  and 
protective  jurisdiction  over  married  women  and  their 
property,  is  twofold — 

L  By  the  creation  of  a  class  of  property  held  to  the  By  permitting 
wife's  "  separate  use,"  so  that  her  husband  shall  have  ^^^J^""^^ 
no  legal  control  over  it  estate. 
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By  allowing 
her  equity 
to  a  settle- 
ment. 


1.  The  wife's 

separate 

estate. 


Feme  covert 
cannot  at  com- 
mon law  hold 
pi*operty  apart 
from  her 
husband. 
But  she  may 
do  so  in 
equity. 


Separate 
estate,  how 
created. 


II.  By  insisting,  if  necessary,  upon  the  husband 
making  a  settlement  upon  his  wife  and  children  out  of 
her  property,  whenever  he  is  compelled  to  come  into 
equity  in  order  to  reduce  such  property  into  possession 

by  virtue  of  the  wife's  "  equity  to  a  settlements" 

■ 

I.  The  wife's  separate  estate. 

At  common  law  the  separate  existence  of  the  wife 
is  not,  as  a  general  rule,  known  or  contemplated,  it 
being  considered  by  the  coverture  merged  in  that  of 
the  husband,  and  the  wife  being  no  more  recognised 
than  is  the  cestui  que  trust  or  the  mortgagor ;  the  legal 
estate,  which  is  the  only  interest  the  law  recognises, 
being  in  others.^  She  is  not  permitted  by  the  common 
law  to  take  or  enjoy  any  real  or  personal  estate 
separate  from  and  independent  of  her  husband.  But 
in  equity,  whose  creature  the  wife's  separate  estate  is,* 
the  case  is  widely  different.  There  a  married  woman 
is  considered  capable  of  possessing  property  to  her  own 
use,  independently  of  her  husband ;  and  upon  once 
being  permitted  to  hold  property  to  her  separate  use  as 
Kfeme  soky  she  takes  it  with  all  its  privileges  and 
incidents,  including  the^'e^  disponendu^ 

The  wife  may  have  a  separate  estate  created  out 
of  any  species  of  property,  and  the  modes  in  which 
it  has  been  held  that  property  may  belong  to  her 
independently  of  her  husband,  are  various. 


ment. 


1.  By  ante-  1.  The  wife  may  hold  separate  estate  by  an  ante- 
nuptial agree-  nuptial  written  agreement  with  the  intended  hus- 
band  for  that  purpose ;  and  such  ante-nuptial  agree- 
ment may  be  made  with  reference  to  her  own 
property,  or  the  property  of  her  husband  or  of  third 
parties.* 


^  Mvarray  v.  Barlee,  3  My.  &  K. 
220. 

•  Brandon  v.  Jtobinton,  18  Vefc 
484. 

■  FetUplaee  v.  Oorge$,  1  Vee.  Jr. 


48. 

*  SimmonM  ▼.  Simmon*,  6  Hare^ 
852  ;  TuIUUy,  Armstrong,  1  Bear. 
21. 
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2.  By  special  agreement  with  the  husband  afler  2.  By  special 
marriage  in  certain  cases,^  or  where  the  husband  P^^^^ 
deserts  her,  independently  of  the  stat  20  &  21  Yict,  or  where  he 

^    qk2  deserta  her. 

By  stat.  20  &  21  Yict.,  c  85,  s.  21,  amended  21  Asututory 
22  Vict.,  c.  108,  s,  8,  if  a  wife  is  deserted  by  ber  J^^^*J'" 
hnsband  she  may  obtain  an  order  of  protection  df  her  estate,  pre- 
property  against  her  husband  and  his  creditors ;  and  ri^\J^me*n 'a 
by  20  &  21  Vict,  c.  85,  s.  25,  if  judicially  separated.  Property  Act> 
she  is  to  be  deemed  A/eme  sole  as  regards  her  property ; 
and  in  case  of  subsequent  cohabitation,  it  shall  be 
held  to  her  separate  use.' 

3.  Gifts  also  from  the  husband  to  the  wife  may  be  3.  By  gifts  to 
made  to  her  separate  use,  where  they  are  made  to  her  T^j^^^^ 
absolutely,  and  not  merely  to  be  worn  as  ornaments  of  huaband. 
her  person  only.* 

4.  It  seems  also  that  a  gift  from  a  stranger  to  the  4.  By  gitta 
wife  during  her  coverture,  even  though  not  expressed  ^^^,^^^'4^ 
to  be  for  her  separate  use,  would  be  for  her  separate  during  cover- 
use.*  *^ 

6.  The  wife  wUl,  of  course,  hold  all  such  property  5.  By  express 
to  her  separate  use  as  has  been  expressly  limited  to  i^^i^pu^^,*" 
her  by  devise  or  otherwise  for  that  purpose,  whether 
before  or  after  coverture.® 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  interposition  of  interposition 
trustees  was  in  all  arrangements  of  this  sort,  whether 
made  before  or  after  marriage,  indispensable  for  the 

*  ffaddon  ▼.  Fladgate,  1  Swab.  *  Oraham   t.    Londonderry,    8 

6  Tr.  48  ;  Pride  v.  Buhb,  L.  R.       Atk.  898;  Qrant  v.  Qraml,  18  W. 

7  Ch.  64.  R.  1067 ;  Mtwz  v.  Mew$,  16  Beav. 
«  CteU  V.  /tttson,  1  Atk.  278 ;      629. 

2  Bright's  Husb.  &  Wife,  299.  •  Qrdham   v.    Londonderry,  8 

»/n  re  Rainsdon'B    Trusts,   4  Atk.   898;    1   Bright'*  Huab.  & 

Drew,  446;  Budge  v.  Tfeedofs  4  Wife,  289. 

De  G.  &  Jo.  216,  228.  *  St.  1880. 
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protection  of  the  wife's  rights  and  interests ;  in  other 
words,  it  was  deemed  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
property,  of  which  the  wife  was  to  have  the  separate 
and  exclusive  use,  should  be  vested  in  trustees  for  her 
benefit ;  and  that  the  agreement  of  the  husband  should 
be  made  with  such  trustees,  or  at  least  with  persons 
contracting  with  them  for  her  benefit  But  although 
in  stldct  propriety  that  should  always  be  done,  yet  it 
is  now  firmly  established  that  the  intervention  of 
Unneceaaary.  trustees  is  uot  indispensable ;  and  that  whenever  real 
or  personal  property  is  given  or  devised  to,  or  settled 
upon,  a  married  woman,  either  before  or  after  marriage, 
for  her  separate  and  exclusive  use,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  trustees,  the  intention  of  the  parties  shall 
be  effectuated  in  equity,  and  the  wife's  interest  pro- 
tected against  the  rights  and  claims  of  her  husband, 
Husband  a  and  of  his  Creditors  also.^  And  in  such  a  case  the 
trustee  for      h^gband  wiU  be  held  a  mere  trustee  for  her.* 

Words  creat-        No  particular  form  of  words  is  necessary  in  order  to 
ing  a  aepara     ^^^^  property  in  a  married  woman  for  her  separate  use. 
No  special       It  has  been  held  that  the  marital  rights  of  the  husband 
*^"^*  will  be  defeated  if  there  is  a  gift  or  settlement  of  pro- 

perty to  his  wife  or  trustees  for  her,  for  her  "  sole  and 
separate  use,"*  "for  her  own  use,  and  at  her  own 
disposal,"  *  "  for  her  own  use,  independent  of  her  hus- 
band,"* "  for  her  own  use  and  benefit,  independent  of 
any  other  person,"  •  ".that  she  should  receive  and  enjoy 
the  issue  and  profits."  ^  As  to  the  effect  of  a  devise  to 
a  woman,  "  for  her  sole  use  and  benefit,"  there  seems 
to  be  some  doubt  upon  the  authorities.  In  Gilbert  v. 
Lewis ^  Westbury,  C,  held  that  a  devise  to  an  un- 
married woman  without  the  intervention  of  trustees, 

1  Newlands  ▼.  PaywUr,   4  My.  « Ingltfidd  v.  CogMan,  2  CoU. 

k  Cr.  408.  247. 

*  Parker  v.  Brooke,  9  Ves.  583  ;  '  Wagataffe  y.  Smiih,   9    Vea. 

Bich  V.  CockeU,  9  Ves.  375;  St.  620. 

1380.  «  Glover  v.  ffall,  16  Sim.  568. 

'*  Parker  v.  Brooke,  9  Ves.  588.  '  Tyrrell  v.  Hope,  2  Atk.  558. 

*  1  De  a.  Jo.  &  Sm.  38. 
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for  her  Bole  use  and  benefit,  did  not  give  to  her  a 
separate  estate.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  less  firmly  established  intention  to 
that  courts  of  equity  will  not  deprive  the  husband  of  ^Tjlfght^^t 
his  rights  at  law,  except  by  words  which  leave  no  doubt  ^  p^"^  , 
of  the  intention  to  exclude  him.     It  has  been  held,  held  not  suffi- 
therefore,  that  no  separate  use  was  created  where  there  <^*°*  '®^  ****^ 
was  a  mere  direction,  '^  to  pay  to  a  married  woman  and 
her  assigns,"  *  or  where  there  was  a  gift,  "  to  her  own 
jjBe  and  benefit,"  *  or  to  her  "  absolute  use,"  *  or  when 
payment  was  directed  to  be  made   "into  her  own 
proper  hands,  to  and  for  her  own  use  and  benefit,"^ 
or  when  property  was  given  "  to  be  under  her  sole 
control."  • 

The  rule  is  laid  down  in  Peacock  v.  Moinky   "  that  a  The  wife's 
feme  covert  acting  with  respect  to  her  separate  property  ^'^tk)n^over 
is  competent  to  act  in  all  respects  as  if  she  was  dkfeme  separate 
8ole:'^  '^^' 

1.  It  is  decided  that  personal  property  settled  upon  Astoper- 

9k  feme  covert  for  her  separate  use,  is  subject  to  all  the  ^^^^^^  ^jj^. 
incidents  of  property  vested  in  persons  mi  juriSj  and  poee  of  it 
she  may  dispose  of  it  without  her  husband's  consent,  husband'scc 
whether  by  act  inter  vivos ^^  or  by  will,^^  and  this  power  sent, 
extends  to  interests  in  reversion,  as  well  as  to  those  in 
possession.^^ 

2.  As  to  real  estate,  it  is  also  determined  that  when 

^  In  re  Tartey's   TruaU,   XL.  '  2  Vee.  190. 

R.  Eq.  561.  *  JSulme  v.   Tenant^   1   L.   C. 

'  Lumb  V.  MUnu,  6  Vea.  517.  439. 

•  Kerufington  v.  Dollond,  2  My.  •  Wagtiaffe    v.   Smit/i,    9  Ves. 
&  E.  184.  520. 

*  £x  parte  AhhoU,   1   Deacon,  ^'^  Fttti place  v.  Gorges,  3   Bro. 
8ZB.  C.  C.  8  ;  In  the  goods  of  Smith, 

»  TyUr  V.  Lake,  2  Ross.  &  My.  1  Sw.  k  Tr.  125. 

183.  "  Sturgis  v.  Corp,  13  Ves.  190  ; 

«  Mauty  V.  Parker,  2  My.  &  Leehmere  v.  Brotheridge,  82  Beav. 

K.  174.  853. 


con< 
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As  to  realty.    Settled  to  the  Separate  use  of  a  married  woman,  she  has 
She  may         ^j^^  same  DOwer  over  her  life  interest  therein,  as  she 

freely  diBpose  *  y  »  i 

of  her  life  would  have  as  a  feme  sole^  and  a  contract  to  sell  or 
mortgage  that  interest  has  been  always  specifically 
enforced  against  her,* 


estate. 


As  to  her  fee       With  regard  to  real  property  settled  to  the  separate 

sS>^may  ***^^  ^^®  ^^  ^  ^^w^  covert.  in  fee,  it  has  finally,  after  mach 

dispose  of  by   conflict  of  authorities,  been  decided  in  the  important 

Mif^a/wL'    c^se  of  Taylor  v.  Meads ^  that  she  may  dispose  of  it 

wfe-  either  by  will  or  by  an  instrument  inter  vivos,  not 

acknowledged  under  the  Fines  and  Recoveries  Act' 

And  she  has  this  power  whether  trustees  be  iijter- 

posed  or  not.*    And  even  if  trustees  be  interposed, 

Assent  of        it  is  now  clear  that  a  married  woman  can  bind  her 

separate  property  without  their  assent,  unless  that  is 

rendered  necessary  by  the  instrument  giving  her  the 

property.* 


trustees  not 
necessary. 


Separate  pro-  Upou  the  principle  that  a  married  woman  as  to  her 
for  her  breach  Separate  property  is  to  be  deemed  Ajeme  sole,  she  will 
of  trust.  render  it  liable  by  concurring  with  her  trustees  in  a 
Btramed7rom  breach  of  trust,®  or  by  herself  committing  a  breach  of 
anticipation,  trust  in  respcct  of  other  property  under  the  trus^^ 
unless  she  is  restrained  from  anticipation.' 

The  aavinga  If  the  wife,  having  property  settled  to  her  separate 
MDM-lte^^  °  ^s^>  effect  savings  out  of  it,  she  has  the  same  power 
estate  are  also  and  coutrol  ovcr  thosc  saviugs,  as  she  had  over  the 
e8Ut&  separate  estate  itself;  for  in  the  quaint  language  of 

Lord  Keeper  Cowper,  "  the  sprout  is  to  savour  of  the 

1  SUad  y.  Nelton,  2  Beav.  245;  ^  Essex  v.  Aairu,  14  Yes.  542; 

Major  V.  Lanaley,  2  Rusa.  &  My.  ffodgson  ▼.  Hodtjson^  2  Kee.  704. 

357.  ^Brewer  v.  SwirUs^  2  Sm.  k 

«  34  L.  J.,  Ch.  208  ;  Pridt  v.  Qiflf.  219  ;  Jonts  v.  Higgint,  L.  R. 

Bvhb,  L.  R.  7  Ch.  64.  2  £q.  538. 

»  3  &  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  74,  B.  77.  '  aive  v.  Cartw,  1  J.  &  H.  199. 

*  HcM  V.  Waterhouu,  13  W.  R.  *  Davie»  v.  Hodgson,  25  Beav. 

633.  186;  PemUrton T.  M*GiU,  1  Drew. 

k  Sm.  266. 
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root  and  to  go  the  same  way;  "^  in  other  words,  if  the 
wife  have  a  power  over  the  capital,  she  has  also  power 
over  the  income  and  accamolations.' 

^'  A  wife  having  property  settled  for  her  separate  use  she  may  per- 
is entitled  to  deal  with  the  money  as  she  pleases.     I^SJ^d  tore!" 
she  directly  authorises  the  money  to  he  paid  to  her  ceive  it 
hushand,  he  is  entitled  to  receive  it,  and  she  can  never 
recall  it.  •  •  .  •  K  the  husband  and  wife  living  to- 
gether, have  for  a  long  time  so  dealt  with  the  separate 
income  of  the  wife  as  to  show  that  they  must  have 
agreed  that  it  should  come  to  the  hands  of  the  hus- 
band, to  be  used  by  him  (of  course,  for  their  joint 
purposes),  that  would  amount  to  evidence  of  a  direc- 
tion on  her  part  that  the  separate  income,  which  she 
otherwise  would  be  entitled  to,  should  be  received  by 
him ; '' '  and  even,  in  cases  where  she  is  entitled  to  an  in  any  caaa 
account  asrainst  him  for  such  receipts,  the  general  rule  "^^  '*  entitled 

,     ?         1.1         1     11  -I         1  1.       1   1  .    /•      to  only  one 

Beems  to  be,  that  he  shall  be  obliged  to  account  for  year's  account. 
one  year's  receipts  only.* 

If  9k  feme  covert  having  personal  estate  settled  to  her  Husbandukes 
separate  use,  die  without  disposing  of  it,  the  husband  J^JJJ^^tJ^^*^' 
will  be  entitled  to  it ;  as  to  so  much  thereof  as  may  undisposed  of. 
consist  of  cash,  furniture,  or  other  personal  chattels, 
or  chattels  real,^  he  will  take  in  his  marital  right,^  and  jure  mariti. 
as  to  so  much  as  may  consist  of  ^^  choses  in  action,"  or  as  her 
he  will  be  entitled  to  take  as  her  administrator.^  admmistrator. 

Although  a  man  having  a  general  power  of  appoint-  Property 
ment  over  property,  which,  in  default  of  appointment,  g^JJ^J^ 
goes  to  others,  by  exercising  his  power  makes  tlxet^  feme  covert 

shaU  appoint. 

1  Gore  V.  Knight,  2  Vem.  635.         Settlements,  291 ;  but  see  Jkarhin 

•  NewlancU  v.  Paynter,  4  My.       ▼.  Darhin,  17  Beav.  678. 

&  Cr.  408 ;  Humphrey  ▼.  Richardt,  »    Co.  Litt  46  6. ;  Dyer,  251. 

2  Jur.  N.  S.  432.  <  Molany  ▼.  Kennedy,  10  Sim. 

'  Caton  y.  Hideout,  1   Mac.  &  264 ;  Johnstone  v.  Lumb,  16  Sim. 

O.  601 ;  Bowiey  v.  Untotn^  2  K.  &  308. 
J.  188.  '  Proudley  r,  Fielder,  2  My.  k 

*  Lewin  Tr.  649 ;  Peachey  on  K.  67. 
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Difference 
between  pro- 
perty and 
power  of 
appointment 
in  a  married 
woman. 

■ 


Separate 
property  not 
recognised  at 
common  law. 


Her  right  to 
execute  a 
power  recog- 
nised at  law 
and  in  equity. 


Feme  covert 
cannot  con- 
tract a  debt 
to  bind  her 
general  pro- 
perty. 


Except  in  case 
of  fraud. 

In  case  of  her 
fraud,  her 
property 
generally 
being  liable, 
a  fund  ap- 
pointed by 
her  is  also 
liable. 


appointed  property  assets  for  payment  of  his  debts  ,^ 
if  a  married  woman  exercises  such  a  power,  although 
having  a  life  estate  to  her  separate  use,  the  appointed 
property  will  not  be  applicable  to  the  payment  of  her 
debts,  except  only  in  the  single  case  of  her  fraud.  It 
is  necessary  to  distinguish  carefully  between  property 
and  power.  A  power  of  appointment  in  a  married 
woman  is  a  very  difierent  thing  from  property  to  her 
separate  use.  Separate  use  is  purely  a  creature  of 
equity,  and  utterly  unknown  to  the  common  law; 
whereas  that  a  married  woman  has  the  right  and  capa- 
city to  exercise  a  power  of  appointment  is  as  much 
the  doctrine  of  a  court  of  law,  as  it  is  of  a  court  of 
equity.  It  is  not  necessary  she  should  be  regarded  as 
2ifeme  sole  in  order  to  do  that ;  although  in  equity  she 
is  dkfeme  sole  as  regards  her  separate  estate,  and  may 
contract  by  express  agreement  a  debt  payable  out  of 
that  property,  she  cannot,  by  mere  contract,  incur  a 
debt  payable  out  of  her  property,  over  which  she  has  a 
mere  power  of  appointment,  because  she  cannot  con- 
tract a  debt  except  to  the  extent  of  such  property  as  is 
settled  to  her  separate  use;  therefore  her  ordinary 
creditors  have  no  right  to  be  paid  out  of  the  fund 
which  she  appointed.  But,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
capacity of  a  married  woman  to  incur  a  debt  merely 
by  contract,  yet  it  is  well  established  that  a  married 
woman  is  capable  of  committing  a  fraud,  and  is  liable 
to  be  visited  with  the  consequences  of  the  commission 
of  such  fraud ;  ^  that  by  fraud  she  renders  her  general 
property  liable ;  and  further  that,  if  it  be  insufficient, 
then,  as  in  the  case  of  a  feme  sole^  or  a  man,  the  ap- 
pointed fund  becomes  liable  to  supply  any  deficiency.' 


Although  from  an  early  period  courts  of  equity  had 
so  far  departed  from  the  settled  rules  of  law  with 


'  Jtnney  v.  A  ndrnUf  6  Had.  264 
>  Savage  ▼.  FotUr,  9  Mod.  85  ; 
Biain  ▼.  Terryberry,  11  Gr.  286. 


'  Vaughan  ▼.  Vanderttegan^  2 
Drew.  165»  868  ;  ShaUoek  v. 
ShaUoek,  L.  R.  2  £q.  182. 
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respect  to  9k  feme  covert j  as  to  admit  of  property  being  Though  goner- 
settled  in  trust  for  her  separate  use,  and  had  estab-  ^\y^^^^ 
lished  the  principle  that  with  respect  to  property  so  in  equity  u 
settled,  she  should  be  considered  a  feme  sole^  qtu>ad  ^te  wuteT 
the  capacity  of  enjoying  and  the  capacity  of  dispos-  ■*>.«  .«>nW  not 
ing  of  that  property ;  it  is  remarkable  how  long  and  blrSlie/ 
steadily  they  refused  to  grant  to  her  the  other  capacity  wparate 
of  Kfeme  sole^  that  of  contracting  debts.     It  might  debts, 
very  reasonably  be  considered  that  consistency  re-  _ 
quired  that  she  should  have  that  capacity  to  the  same  relaxed. 
limited  extent  to  which  she  was  constituted  a  feme 
8ole^  although  to  have  extended  her  capacity  of  con- 
tracting debts  beyond  that  limit  would  have  been 
clearly  a  violation  of  all  principle.    After  a  time, 
however,  being  pressed  by  the  injustice  of  allowing 
her,  after  having  solemnly  and  deliberately  entered 
into  an  engagement  for  the  payment  of  money  tof 
continue  in  the  enjoyment  of  her  separate  property  Her  separate 
without  paying  her  creditors,  the  courts,  at  first,  so  ^^^^y 
far  ventured  to  hold  that  if  she  made  a  contract  for  an  instrument 
payment  of  money  by  a  written  instrument,  with  a  ^  *' 
certain  degree  of  formality  and  solemnity,  as  by  a 
bond  under  her  hand  and  seal,^  in  that  case,  the  pro- 
perty settled  to  her  separate  use  should  be  made 
liable  to  the  payment  of  it;  and  this  principle,  ifBybUlor 
principle  it  could  be  called,  was  subsequently  extended  °^*^ 
to  instruments  of  a  less  formal  character,  such  as  to  By  ordinary 
bills  of  exchange,*  or  promissory-notes,'  and  ultimately  ^^  °  **^* 
to  any  written  agreement* 

But  still  the  courts  refused  to  extend  it  to  a  verbal 
agreement,  or  other  common  assumpsit ;  and  even  as 
to  those  more  formal  engagements  which  they  did 

^  ^ttZmev.  Tenant,  1L.C.  485;  ^  BttUpin  r,  Clarke,  17   Ves. 

ffeatiey  ▼.  Thonuu,  15  Ves.  596.  865  ;  FUld  v.  Sowle,  4  Russ.  112. 

•  Stuart  V.  Kirkwall,  8  Mad.  *  Matter  t.  Fuller,  1  Ves.  Jr. 

887 ;  Owen  ▼.  Baman,  4  H.  L.  518 ;  Murray  v.  Barlee,  8  My.  & 

Cas.    997  ;    M* Henry  v.  Daviee,  K.  209  ;  Picard  v.  Hine,  L.  R.  5 

L.  B.  10  £q.  88.  Ch.  274. 
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Equity  would 
not  allow  her 
to  bind  her 
separate 
estate  on  a 
common  as- 
sumpsit. 


Erroneously 
held  that 
charging  the 
separate 
estate  was 
executing  a 
power  of  ap- 
pointment. 


Power  and 
separate  pro- 
perty  con- 
founded. 


Appointees 
under  a  power 
rank  in  order 
of  time. 


Creditors  of 
separate 
estate  take 
paripauu. 


hold  to  be  payable  out  of  the  separate  estate,  they 
struggled  against  the  notion  of  their  being  regarded 
as  debtSy  and  for  that  purpose  they  invented  reasons 
to  justify  the  application  of  the  separate  estate  to 
their  payment,  without  recognising  them  as  debts,  or 
letting  in  verbal  contracts.  One  suggestion  was  that 
the  act  of  disposing  of,  or  charging  separate  estate 
by  a  married  woman,  was  in  reality  the  execution  of 
a  power  of  appointment,  and  that  a  formal  and 
solemn  instrument  in  writing  would  operate  as  an 
execution  of  the  power,  which  a  mere  assumpsit  would 
not  do.^  The  fallacy  of  this  reasoning  has  been  re- 
peatedly exposed,  and  it  has  been  truly  observed : — 1  st, 
that  it  confounds  two  things  which  are  quite  distinct 
in  their  nature,  power,  and  separate  use ;  2nd,  that 
even  supposing  the  act  of  disposing  of  separate  estate 
by  a  married  woman  to  be  regarded  as  the  execution 
of  a  power,  the  reason  assigned  violated  the  principle 
long  established  with  respect  to  powers,  that  a  power 
could  not  be  executed  by  an  instrument  which  did  not 
refer  either  to  the  power  itself,  or  to  the  property 
which  was  the  subject  of  it;  and  3rd,  that  if  there  be 
several  of  such  instruments,  and  they  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  successive  executions  of  a  power,  the  ap- 
pointees would  rank  in  the  date  of  the  order  of  their 
appointments,  whereas  it  is  held  that  where  the 
persons  claiming  under  such  instruments  are  let  in 
upon  the  separate  property  of  the  party  executing 
them,  they  must  stand  pari  passu.  Another  reason 
suggested  was,  that  as  a  married  woman  has  the  right 
and  capacity  specifically  to  charge  her  separate  estate, 
the  execution  by  her  of  a  formal  written  instrument 
must  be  held  to  indicate  an  intention  to  create  such 
special  charge,  because  otherwise  it  could  not  have  any 
operation.* 


^  Murray  v.  Barlee,  8  My.  A; 
K.  223 ;  Owem  ▼.  Dickenion,  1 
Cr.  &  Ph.  53. 


>  Murray  Y.  Barke,  SMy.&K. 
228. 
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The  inconsistency  of  drawingthis  distinction  between 
the  different  engagements  of  a  married  woman  having 
separate  estate,  with  reference  to  the  different  forms  in 
which  they  are  contracted,  together  with  the  unsatisfac- 
tory character  of  the  reasons  assigned  to  justify  such 
distinction,  has  forced  itself  more  and  more  on  the  Courts  now 
attention  of  successive  judges ;  and  a  growing  tendency  J^il^e^ei^ 
has  been  manifested  to  adopt  a  more  consistent  course,  tent  that  she 
by  holding,  Ist,  That  to  the  same  extent  to  which  a  l>,JJJ^^hT 
married  woman  is,  by  courts  of  equity,  constituted  a  may  contract 
feme  sole  with  respect  to  the  capacity  of  disposing  of  *  **" 
property,  she  ought  also  to  be  regarded  as  2^  feme  sole 
with  respect  to  the  capacity  of  contracting  debts,  or 
engagements  in  the  nature  of  debts ;  and,  2nd,  as  a 
corollary  of  the  former,  that  all  such  debts  or  engage- 
ments should  stand  on  the  same  footing,  in  whatever 
form  contracted.^    And,  perhaps,  it  may  now  be  con- 
sidered as  settled,  that  her  separate  estate  may  be 
rendered  liable  on  an  assumpsit  or  verbal  engagement 
For  Kindersley,  V.-C,  in  Matt/iewmati's  casey^  says : — 
^^  It  clearly  is  not  necessary  that  the  contract  should  Her  verbal 
be  in  writing,  because  it  is  now  admitted  that  if  a  no^in<^g 
married  woman  enters  into  a  verbal  engagement,  ex-  on  her  sepa- 
pressly  making  her  estate  liable,  such  contract  would  ^^  *"**'^ 
bind  it ;  nor  is  it  necessary  that  there  should  be  an 
express  reference  made  to  the  fact  of  their  being  such 
separate  estate,  for  a  bond  or  promissory-note  given 
by  a  married  woman,  without  any  mention  of  her 
separate  estate,  has  long  been  held    sufficient   to 
make    her  separate  estate  liable.      If  the  circum- 
stances are  such   as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
she    was    contracting    not    for   her   husband,    but 
for  herself,  in  respect  of  her  separate  estate,  that 
separate  estate  will  be  liable  to  satisfy  the  obliga- 
tion."« 

^  Vaughan  ▼.  VandenUffcm,  2  *  L.  J.   Tamer's   remarka  in 

Drew.  182.  Johnson  ▼.  Oallagker,  8  De  O.  F. 

>  L.  B.  8  £q.  787.  &  Jo.  494. 
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No  personal 
decree  agairst 
a  f&m/t  covert. 


General  en- 
gagements 
bind — the 
corpus  of  her 
personalty — 
rents  and 
profits  of  her 
realty. 


And  now  pro- 
bably the 
corpus  of  her 
realty. 


The  court  can  make  no  personal  decree  against  a 
married  woman.  ^  The  extent  of  the  relief  afforded  by 
equity  against  the  separate  estate  of  dkfeme  covert  is 
thus  laid  down  by  Lord  Thurlow  in  Hulme  v.  Tenant :  * 
"  Determined  cases  seem  to  go  thus  far,  that  the  general 
engagement  of  the  wife  shall  operate  upon  her  personal 
property  J  shall  apply  to  the  rents  and  profits  of  her  reed 
estate.  ...  I  know  of  no  case  where  the  general  en- 
gagement of  the  wife  has  been  carried  to  the  extent  of 
decreeing  that  the  trustees  of  her  real  estate  shall 
make  conveyance  of  that  real  estate,  and  by  sale^  mort- 
gage^ or  otherwise,  raise  the  money  to  satisfy  that 
general  engagement  on  the  part  of  the  wife."*  But 
since  the  cases  of  Taylor  v.  Meads  and  Hall  v.  Water- 
hxmse^  it  appears  probable  that  the  corpiis  of  real 
estate  will  be  held  to  be  bound  by  a  married  woman's 
general  engagements.* 


Bill  for  ad. 
iniuiatration 
of  separate 
estate. 


Creditors  of  a  married  woman  may  after  her  death 
file  a  bill  against  her  representatives  for  the  admini- 
stration of  her  separate  estate,  which  will  be  treated  as 
equitable  assets.^ 


Origin  of  re- 
straint on 
anticipation. 


It  has  been  seen  that  when  first  property  was  per- 
mitted to  be  settled  to  the  separate  use  of  a  married 
woman,  equity  viewed  her  as  a  feme  sole  to  the  extent 
of  having  dominion  over  the  property.  It  was,  how- 
ever, soon  found  that  the  concession  to  the  requirements 
of  justice,  though  useful  and  operative  in  securing  to 
her  a  dominion  over  the  estate  so  devoted  to  her  sup- 
port, was  open  to  this  difficulty,  that  she  being  at 
liberty  to  dispose  of  it  as  a  feme  sole  might  have 
disposed  of  it,  was  nevertheless  left  exposed  to  the 

^  Francis  v.   Wigzdl,  1  Mad.          '  But  see  dicta  in  SkaUock  r. 

264.  Shattock,  L.  R.  2  Eq.  182. 

*  1  L.  C.  440.  •  Owent  v.  Dickemon,  1  Cr.  & 

*  FraneU  v.  Wigzell,  1  Kad.  Ph.  48 ;  Gregory  y.  Lockyer,  6 
258  ;  AyUU  y.  Ashtcn,  1  My.  &  Cr.  Madd.  90 ;  but  see  ShaUoek  v. 
105,  112.  ShaUock,  ubi  supra. 

*  Ubi  mipra,  p.  288. 
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persnasion  or  other  mode  of  influence  of  her  hosband.  Liability  of 
which  was  often  found  to  defeat  the  very  purpose  for  tobed«trw^»^ 
which  her  separate  property  was  given  her.     To  meet,  by  huaband'e 
therefore,  this  new  diflSculty,  a  provision  was  adopted Peme'covert 
of  prohibiting  the  anticipation  of  the  income,  so  that  prohibited 
the  wife  should  have  no  dominion  over  it  till  the  pay-  ^^come*"*^ 
ments  actually  became  due.*   And  this  mode  of  settle-  ^'<>^«  *«*»^- 
ment  was  supported  on  the  following  reasoning : — That    ^ 
separate  estate  is  purely  a  creature  of  equity,  devised 
for  the  protection  of  married  women,  and  that  being 
such,  equity  has  a  right  to  act  upon  its  own  creature, 
and  to  modify  it  so  as  to  further  the  object  for  which 
separate  estate  was  first  created.*  It  was  for  some  time 
thought  that  a  similar  fetter  might  be  imposed  on  pro-  A  nun  or  feme 
perty  enjoyed  by  men,  without  relation  to  the  married  ^  pJJhibitcd. 
state,  but  Lord  Eldon,  in  Brandon  v.  Robinsony^  decided 
that  in  the  case  of  disposition  to  a  man,  the  J2^  dispon- 
endi  cannot  be  taken  away  from  him  by  a  mere  pro- 
hibition  against  alienation. 

The  power  of  courts  of  equity  to  impose  restraints 
upon  the  alienation  by  married  women  of  their  separate 
property  having  been  established,  the  question  next 
arose  as  to  whether  these  restraints  were  to  be  confined 
to  an  actually  existing  coverture,  or  might  be  extended  The  reetraint 
to  take  effect  upon  a  future  marriage.     After  much  **^^««  ^ 

,*  °  future  cover- 

conflict  of  opinion  it  was  eventually  determined,  in  turea. 

Tullett  V.  Armstrong y^  that  the  restriction  attached  to 

a  subsequent  marriage.     The  Master  of  the  Bolls,  in 

that  case,  lays  down  the  following  general  propositions  General  rules. 

on  the  nature  and  effect  of  the  clause  in  restraint  of 

anticipation : — 

She  haa  a 

"  If  the  gift  be  made  for  her  sole  and  separate  usei'^^^H^wn^wi* 
without  more,  she  has,  during  her  coverture,  an  alien-  aeparate  pro- 
able  estate  independent  of  her  husband.  P®^^- 

1  Py6ia  V.  SmUh,  8  Bro.  C.  C.      22. 
839.  *  18  Vea.  429. 

*  TulUU  V.  Amuirong,  1  Beav.  *  1  Beav.  1. 
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If  restrained,  "  If  the  gift  be  made  for  her  sole  and  separate  nse, 
tIJ'thVresent  ^^^^^^^  power  to  alienate,  she  has,  during  the  cover- 
enjoyment  ture,  the  present  enjoyment  of  an  unalienable  estate 
exclusively,     independent  of  her  husband. 


Separate 
estate  with 
or  i^ithout 
restraint  exists 
only  during 
coTerture. 


Will  arise  on 
marriage. 
Kestraint  on 
alienation  de- 
pends on,  and 
is  a  modifica- 
tion of  sepa- 
rate estate — 
and  has  no 
independent 
existence. 


When  dis- 
covert, she  has 
full  powers 
of  alienation. 


In  what  cases 
the  trust  will 
be  wholly 
destroyed, 
Bo  as  not  to 
attach  on 
marriage. 


*^  In  either  of  these  eases  she  has,  when  discovert, 
a  power  of  alienation ;  the  restraint  is  annexed  to  the 
separate  estate  only,  and  the  separate  estate  has  its 
existence  only  during  coverture ;  whilst  the  woman  is 
discovert,  the  separate  estate,  whether  modified  by  re- 
straint or  not,  is  suspended  and  has  no  operation, 
though  it  is  capable  of  arising  upon  the  happening  of 
a  marriage.  The  restriction  cannot  be  considered  dis- 
tinctly from  the  separate  estate  of  which  it  is  only  a 
modification ;  to  say  that  the  restriction  exists  is  sapng 
no  more  than  that  the  separate  estate  is  so  modified. 
...  If  there  be  no  separate  estate,  there  c&n  be  no 
such  restriction,  as  that  which  is  now  under  considera- 
tion. The  separate  estate  may,  and  often  does,  exist 
without  the  restriction,  but  the  restriction  has  no  in- 
dependent existence ;  when  found,  it  is  a  modification 
of  the  separate  estate,  and  inseparable  from  it"  ^ 

Inasmuch  as  a  woman,  when  discovert,  has  fall 
power  of  alienation  over  her  separate  estate,  even 
though  coupled  with  a  restraint  against  alienation,  the 
question  sometimes  arises,  whether  the  lady  has  not 
by  her  acts  acquired  the  property  unfettered  or  unre- 
stricted by  any  trust  or  restraint,  so  that  neither  would 
attach  upon  her  marriage,  as  they  would  have  done  in 
the  absence  of  such  acts.  Thus,  in  Wright  v.  Wright^ 
stock  was  bequeathed  to  a  woman  upon  trust  for  her 
separate  use,  without  power  of  anticipation,  but  without 
the  intervention  of  trustees ;  she  afterwards,  being  dis- 
covert and  mi  juris,  sold  the  stock,  spent  a  portion  of 
he  proceeds,  and  invested  the  rest  in  shares  of  a  joint- 


^  Woodmfi9tanY,WaUcer,2Ban, 
&  My.  197. 


«  2  J.  &  H.  647. 
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stock  bank  and  Canada  bonds.    Held^  that  by  doing  so 

she  had  determined  the  trust  for  her  separate  use. 

Wood,  V.-C,  said : — "  Had  she  allowed  the  property  If  property 

to  remain  in  statu  quo,  had  she  left  it  untQ  her  marriage  J^;f  °^^  •'* 

in  the  form  of  investment  in  which  it  was  bequeathed  husband  must 

to  her  by  her  parents,  then,  according  to  Newlands  v.  the^nistTim' 

Paynter^  the  husband  must  have  been  considered  as  preaaed  upon 

adopting  the  property  in  the  state  in  which  they  left 

it,  and  subject  to  the  trusts,  that,  while  in  that  state, 

they  had  impressed  upon  it.     But  she  did  not  leave  it  But  if  she  sell 

in  that  form ;  having  the  sole  ownership  of  the  property,  J^^  *°^_^!!^® 

and  being  single  and  suijurisy  she  sold  it  and  received  money,  the 

the  purchase-money.     When  the  property  was  in  her  ^J""*^*^®" 

hands  as  money,  it  was  absolutely  hers,  as  if  it  had 

never  been  fettered  by  any  trust  whatever.    By  selling 

the  property,  she  disposed  of  it  finally  and  entirely."^ 

As  in  the  case  of  the  separate  use,  no  particular  form  what  words 
of  words  is  necessary  to  restrain  alienation,  if  the  in-  Jjlenatio™*** 
tention  be  clear.  Thus,  when  property  was  settled, 
and  it  was  directed  that  the  trustees  should,  during  the 
lady's  life,  receive  the  income  ^^  when  and  as  often  as 
the  same  should  become  due,"  and  pay  it  to  such  per- 
sons as  she  might  from  time  to  time  appoint,  or  to 
permit  her  to  receive  it  for  her  separate  use ;  and  that 
her  receipts,  or  the  receipts  of  any  person  to  whom  she 
might  appoint  the  same  q/ler  it  should  become  duCy 
should  be  valid  discharges  for  it ;  it  was  held  that  she 
was  restrained  from  anticipating  the  income.*  So  also 
where  property  is  given  to  the  separate  use  of  a  married 
woman,  "  not  to  be  sold  or  mortgaged,"  she  will  take 
with  a  restraint  on  alienation.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  where  a  testator  bequeathed  a  What  woids 
sum  of  stock  in  trust  for  the  separate  use  of  his  wife  ^il^^""^ '"®" 

^  4  My.  &  Cr.  408.  JBahtr  y.  Bradtty,  7  Do  G.  M.  ft 

'  BvJUanthaw  ▼.  Martin^  Johns.  0.  597. 

89.  *  SteedmauY,  Poole,  6  Ha.  193; 

>  Fidd  V.  Evans,  15  Sim,  375  ;  Bagget  v.  Meux,  1  ColL  138. 
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for  her  life,  and  directed  that  it  should  remain  daring 
her  life,  and  be  under  the  order  of  the  trustees,  made 
a  duly  administered  provision  for  her,  and  the  interest 
'*  On  her  per-  given  to  her  on  her  personal  appearance  and  receipt j 
Bonai  appear-   \^j  ^^j  banker  the  trustees  might  appoint,  it  was  held 
receipt."         that  the  widow,  who  had  married  again,  was  not  re- 
strained from  alienating  her  interest  in  the   stock,^ 
Where  expressions  are  used  giving  the  wife  a  right  to 
receive  separate  property  "  with  her  own  hands  from 
time  to  time,"  or  so  that  her  receipts  "alone,  for  what 
should  be  actually  "  paid  into  her  own  proper  hands 
should  "be  good  discharges,"  they  are,  to  use  the 
words  of  Lord  Eldon,  "  only  an  unfolding  of  all  that 
is  implied  in  a  gift  to  the  separate  use."  * 

Court  of  But  although  it  be  true  "  that  these  cases  of  separ- 

d?8^n8ew?th*  *^^  ^^^^  *^°^  restraints  are  mere  creatures  of  equity," 
the  fetter  on  still  it  docs  uot  follow  that  a  court  of  equity  can  dis- 
a  lena  ion.  pe^gg  ^{^h  or  mould  this  fetter  as,  and  when,  it  thinks 
fit,  any  more  than  it  could  do  so  with  other  trusts.  It 
was  held,  therefore,  where  a  testator  gave  a  legacy  to 
a  married  woman  upon  condition  that  within  twelve 
months  she  conveyed  her  separate  estate  which  was 
subject  to  a  restraint  against  anticipation,  that  the 
court  had  no  power  to  release  it  from  that  restraint, 
even  where  it  would  be  clearly  for  her  benefit' 

Married  -Such  being  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  married 

pertTAct^*^  women,  arising  from  the  equitable  doctrine  of  separate 
1870, 33  k  34  estate,  it  remains  to  consider  their  position  under  the 
Vict,  c.  93.     ]y[arried  Women's  Property  Act  1870.     By  this  act, 
which  came  into  operation  on  the  9th  of  August 
1870,  the  principles  which  had  proved  so  beneficial, 

1  In  re  JZoit't  Trud,  I  Sim.  N.  Beav.  214  ;  6  De  G.  M.  k  O. 

S.  196.  535;   OaskelTi   TnuU,    11    Jur. 

*Parkety,  WhUe,  11  Yea.  222 ;  N.    S.   780;    but  see  Sanger  t. 

AeUm  ▼.  WhUe,  1  Sim.  k  St.  429 ;  Sanger,  L.  R.  11  Eq.  470.  decided 

Bote  V.  Sharrod,  11  W.  R  356.  under  33  k  34  Vict,  c.  93,  ■.  12. 

*Eobin9on  ▼.   Whed^BriglU,  21 
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as  applied  in  courts  of  equity,  have  been  recognised 
and  adopted,  at  the  same  time  that  increased  powers 
for  the  acquisition  and  protection  of  separate  pro- 
perty have  been  conferred  thereby.  Not  only  have 
new  classes  of  separate  property  been  created,  and 
greater  facilities  for  its  beneficial  investment  been 
given,  but  a  feme  covert  is  now  enabled  to  take  pro- 
ceedings, both  at  law  and  in  equity,  for  the  protection 
of  her  property,  freed  jBrom  the  disabilities  heretofore 
attaching  to  coverture,  without  losing,  as  it  appears, 
except  in  certain  cases  specified  by  the  act,^  her  pre- 
vious position  of  immunity  from  adverse  legal  pro- 
ceedings. 

In  considering  the  provisions  of  the  act,  it  will  beDlstmctionbe. 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  distinction  between  J''®®"  ■******., 

•'  toiy  and  equit- 

statutory  separate  property,  declared  to  be  such  by  able  separata 
the  act,  and  separate  property,  which  does  not  owe  its  P'^P^'^y- 
character  as  such  to  the  act,  and  therefore  remains 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  equity  only.  It 
appears  that  the  former  class  alone  carries  with  it  the 
legal  powers  and  privileges  conferred  by  the  act ;  but 
it  is  apprehended  that  both  classes  are  not  equally  sub- 
ject to  the  new  liabilities,  now  imposed  upon  women, 
in  respect  to  their  separate  property.* 

By  section  1,  it  is  enacted  that  the  wages  and  statutory 
earnings  of  any  married  woman,  acquired  or  gained  by  ^^^^  ^'^ 
her,  after  the  passing  of  the  act,  in  any  employment,  i.  Wages  and 
occupation,  or  trade,  in  which  she  is  engaged,  or  which  Si^^^ 
she  carries  on  separately  from  her  husband,  and  also  women,  ac- 
any  money  or  property  so  acquired  by  her  through  SSfe^J^asaing^of 
the  exercise  of  any  literary,  artistic,  or  scientific  skill,  ^e  »ct. 
and  all  investments  of  such  wages,  earnings,  money,  or 
property,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  property 
held  and  settled  to  her  separate  use,  independent  of 

1  Sectiona  12,  IS,  &  14 ;  Sany^er  v.  Awi^fr,  L.  R.  11  Bq.  470. 
>Ibid. 
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any  husband  to  whom  she  may  be  married  ;  and  her 
receipts  alone  shall  be  a  good  discharge  for  such  wages, 
earnings,  money,  and  property. 

2.  Personalty  By  sectiou  7,  it  is  enacted  that  where  any  woman, 
women"^  °°  married  after  the  passing  of  the  act,  shall  during  her 
married  on  or  marriage  become  entitled  to  any  personal  property  as 
9,  i87o"^^  ^6^^  ^^  ti^>  or  one  of  the  next  of  kin  of  an  intestate, 
intestate;*' and  or  to  any  sum  of  moucy  not  exceeding  two  hundred 

sums  of  money  ,  ,  ,      ,  .,,  ,  i       i    n 

under  any  pouuds,  Under  any  deed  or  will,  such  property  shall, 
^*t^  °LI?^  subject  and  without  prejudice  to  the  trusts  of  any 
£200.  ^^^  settlement  affecting  the  same,  belong  to  the  woman 

for  her  separate  use ;  and  her  receipts  alone  shall  be  a 

good  discharge  for  the  same. 

s.  Rents  and  By  sectiou  8,  it  is  enacted  that  where  any  freehold, 
estote  dev3v-  copyhold,  or  customary  hold  property  shall  descend 
ing"abm-     upon  any  womau  married  after  the  passing  of   the 

testato    on  -.  -,  «•  i 

women  &ct,  as  heiress  or  coheiress  of  an  mtestate,  the  rents 

'^t^^A  °^  t'  ^  profits  of  such  property  shall,  subject  and  without 
9,1870.  prejudice  to  the  trusts  of  any  settlement  affecting 

the  same,  belong  to  such  woman  for  her  separate  use ; 

and  her  receipts  alone  shall  be  a  good  discharge  for 

the  same. 

4.  iriTest.  By  section  2,  married  women  are  enabled  to  invest 

their  separate  property  in  savings'  banks  and 
Government  annuities ;  by  section  3,  in  the  public 
funds  ;^  by  section  4,  in  shares  and  debentures,  to 
which  no  liability  is  attached,  in  any  incorporated  or 
joint-stock  company  ;  and  by  section  5,  in  similar 
shares  in  friendly  and  benefit  societies,  duly  regis- 
tered. But  the  mere  investment  under  these 
clauses  of  a  fund  not  otherwise  separate  property, 
without  the  husband's  consent,  cannot,  it  is  sub- 
mitted, give  such  fund   the  character  of  separate 

^  In  re   Bartholomevft    £HaU,      Trutts,  19  W.  B.  241. 
19  W.  It.  95.     Jn   fv   Batlin'M 


menta. 
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estate,  so  as  to  defeat  or  prejudice  the  hnsband^s 
equities. 

By  section  10,  a  married  woman  may  affect  an  in-  5.  LifepoUr 
surance  on  her  own  or  her  husband's  life  to  her  separate  ^^ 
use ;  and  similarly  a  married  man  may  insure  his  own 
life,  so  as  to  create  a  trust  for  the  separate  use  of  his 
wife,  according  to  the  interest  expressed  on  the  face  of 
the  policy. 

The  act  gives  a  married  woman  a  good  prima  Jacie 
legal  title  to  all  the  above  mentioned  classes  of  pron 
perty,  as  her  statutory  separate  property.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  act  does  not  affect  property  passing 
under  any  deed  or  will,  other  than  sums  of  money  not 
exceeding  £200. 

With  the  above  exception,  an  express  limitation  to  Equitable 
separate  use  will  still  be  necessary,  and  property  so !^ruby e^ 
limited  will  fall  under  the  class  which  has,  for  the  pjew  Umitar 
sake  of  distinction,  been  called  equitable  separate   ^^ 
property.     Gifts  of  jewellery  and  trinkets,  as  distinct 
from  paraphernalia,  made  during  the  coverture,  either 
by  the  husband  or  by  a  stranger,  will  also  apparently 
fall  within  this  class. 

The  rights  of  the  husband's  creditors  are  reserved  Huaband's 
by  section  6  against  property  fraudulently  deposited  ^*^^*^"- 
or  invested  by  him  in  his  wife's  name ;  and  the  ere- 
ditors  are  enabled  to  follow  such  property  as  though 
the  act  had  not  been  passed. 

Under  section  9,  a  summary  remedy  is  given  to  Questions  be- 
husband  or  wife,  m  all  questions  between  them  as  to  band  and  wife, 
property  declared  by  the  act  to  be  the  separate  pro- 
perty of  the  wife.  Either  party  may  apply  by  sum- 
mons or  motion,  without  bill  filed,  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery  or  the  County  Court,  irrespective  of  the 
value  of  the  property  in  question. 
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Wife's  right  Bj  scctioTi  11,  it  is  enacted  that  a  married  woman 
of^action  at  ^^^  maintain  an  action  in  her  own  name  for  the  re- 
covery  of  any  wages,  earnings,  money,  and  property 
by  t/ie  act  declared  to  be  her  separate  property j  or  of 
any  property  belonging  to  her  before  marriage,  and 
which  her  husband  shall,  by  writing  under  his  hand, 
have  agreed  shall  belong  to  her  after  marriage  as  her 
separate  property,  and  she  shall  have  in  her  own  name 
the  same  remedies,  both  civil  and  criminal,  against 
all  persons  whomsoever  for  the  protection  and  security 
of  such  wages,  earnings,  money,  and  property,  and  of 
any  chattels  or  other  property  purchased  or  obtained 
by  means  thereof,  for  her  own  use,  as  if  such  wages, 
earnings,  money,  chattels  and  property  belonged  to 
her  as  an  unmarried  woman ;  and  in  any  indictment 
or  other  proceeding  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  allege  such 
wages,  earnings,  money,  chattels,  and  property  to  be 
her  property. 

Wife^sliabiiity      By  sectiou  12,  it  is  cuactcd  that  a  husband  shall 

contiuctod'**   not  by  reason  of  any  marriage  which  shall  take  place 

before  after  the  act  has  come  into  operation,  be  liable  for  the 

marriage.        debts  of  his  wife  Contracted  before  marriage ;  but  the 

wife  shall  be  liable  to  be  sued  for,  and  any  property 

belonging  to  her  for  her  separate  use  shall  be  liable  to 

satisfy,  such  debts,  as  if  she  had  continued  unmarried. 

The  defect  of  this  section  appears  to  be,  that,  as  it  is 

left  at  the  option  of  the  husband  and  wife  whether 

there  shall  be  any  reservation  of  separate  property  on 

the  marriage,  they  may  by  omitting  to  make  such 

reservation,  whether  coUusively  or  innocently,  defeat 

the  only  remedy  left  to  her  ante-nuptial  creditors  by 

the  act.   It  has  been  decided  that  the  restriction  against 

anticipation  is  no  bar  to  the  creditors'  rights.^ 

For  mainten.       ^7  sectiou  13,  a  married  woman  possessed  of  separ- 
auce  of  huB-    ate  property  is  made  liable  for  the  maintenance  of  a 

^  Sanger  y.  Sanger^  L.  R.  11  Eq.  470. 
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pauper  husband ;  and  by  section  14,  she  must  main-  ^pd  •^nd 
tain  her  children,  subject,  however,  to  the  father's  "°* 
primary  liability  to  maintain  them. 

The  effect  of  the  act  is  to  place  married  women  in 
a  highly  beneficial  if  somewhat  anomalous  position. 
Proceedings  adverse  to  married  women,  in  relation  to 
their  separate  estate,  must,  apparently,  still,  as  here- 
tofore, be  taken  in  courts  of  equity,  with  the  exception 
of  cases  falling  under  sections  12, 13,  and  14.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  /erne  covert  may  initiate  proceedings  on 
her  own  behalf  in  courts  both  of  equity  and  of  law. 
To  this  extent  the  act  gives  to  married  women  an 
independent  status  at  law,  a  position  which  is  further 
fortified  by  their  general  capacity  to  obtain  for  them- 
selves separate  property.  It  is  now  sufficient  to  allege 
that  property  in  litigation  is  separate  property  within 
the  meaning  of  the  act  (section  11),  to  give  a  married 
woman  a  prima  fucie  title,  and  to  throw  the  onus  of 
proof  on  the  person  disputing  her  right  Formerly 
the  onus  was  on  the  other  side,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  prove  the  existence  of  separate  property  before  the 
plaintiff  could  maintain  her  suit^  The  legal  capacity, 
however,  to  obtain  and  hold  separate  property  may  be 
held  to  entail  corresponding  liabilities,  and  to  affect 
indirectly  the  position  previously  held  by  married 
women  in  equity.^ 

^  See    obeeryatioiia    of    TTooci,  to  the  doctrine  of  separate  uro, 

y.-C,  on  Barrack  y.  M^Culloeh,  see  Gri£Bth'a  Married  Women's 

8  K.  &  J.  119, 120.  Property  Act^  1870. 

'  As  to  the  relation  of  the  act 
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Pin-money. 
For  wife's 
ornament 
and  personal 
expenditure. 


To  save  the 
constant  re- 
currence of 
wife  to  hus- 
band for 
trifling  ex- 
penses. 


Gratuitous 
post-nuptial 
gifts  by  hus- 
band. 


CHAPTER  IL 

PIN-MONEY  AND  PABAPHEBNALIA. 

L  PiN-MONET  may  be  defined  as  a  yearly  allowance 
settled  upon  the  wife  before  marriage,  for  the  purchase 
of  clothes  or  ornaments,  or  otherwise  for  her  separate 
expenditure ;  it  is  in  order  to  deck  her  person  suitably 
to  her  husband's  rank,  who  has  accordingly  an  interest 
in  its  expenditure.  It  is  a  sum  allowed  for  her  personal 
expenses,  in  order  to  save  the  trouble  of  a  constant 
recurrence  by  the  wife  to  the  husband,  upon  every 
occasion  of  a  milliner's  bill,  upon  every  occasion  of  a 
jeweller's  account  coming  in ;  not  the  jeweller's  ac- 
count for  the  jewels,  because  that  is  a  very  different 
question — ^but  for  the  repair  and  the  wear  and  tear  of 
trinkets,  and  for  pocket-money,  and  things  of  that 
sort ;  nor,  of  course,  does  it  mean  the  carriage,  and 
the  house,  and  the  gardens,  but  the  ordinary  personal 
expenses.^  Gratuitous  gifts,  or  payments  from  time 
to  time,  made  to  the  wife  by  her  husband  after  marriage, 
for  the  same  purposes,  are  also  considered  as  pin- 
money.* 


Not  like  her 

separate 

estate. 


Bearing  in  mind  the  objects  for  which  pin-money  is 
given,  it  follows  that  it  is  very  different  from  money 
set  apart  for  the  wife's  sole  and  separate  use  during 
the  coverture,  excluding  the  jus  mariti;  nor  is  it  to 
be  considered  an  absolute  gift  from  the  husband  to  the 
wife.  And  this  difference  between  the  wife's  pin- 
money  and  her  separate  estate,  is  material  to  be  borne 


1  Eotoard  v.  IHgby^   8  Bligh. 
N.  R.  265. 


s  2  Bright  H.  k  W.  288. 
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in  mind  where  questions  arise  as  to  her  claim  for 
arrears  of  pin-money  after  her  husband's  death.^ 

The  foUowiog  propositions  appear  to  be  authorised 
by  the  cases  upon  the  subject  i 


L  That  when  the  wife  permits  her  money  to  run  She  can  claim 
into  arrear  for  a  considerable  time,  upon  surviving  her  ^^•^'^I^eara 
husband,  she  will  only  be  permitted  to  claim  arrears 
for  one  year  prior  to  his  death ;  *  for  the  very  object 
of  the  provision  being,  to  enable  the  wife  to  deck  her 
person  suitably  to  her  husband's  rank,  jtrithout  having 
recourse  to  him  continually  for  small  sums  of  money, 
excludes  the  supposition  that  she  may  accumulate  her 
pin-money  while  the  expenses  of  her  person,  and  the 
demands  upon  her  pocket,  for  those  things  to  which 
pin-money  is  applicable,  have  been  defrayed  by  her 
husband.' 

2.  Where,  however,  it  appeared  that  the  wife  had  when  she 
complained  of  h'er  pin-money  being  paid  short,  and  ^^j^"" 
the  husband  told  her  she  would  have  it  at  last,  she 

was  held  entitled  to  all  arrears  due  at  her  husband's 
death.* 

3.  Where  the  husband  has  paid  for  all  the  wife's  She  cannot 
apparel,  and  provided  for  all  her  private  expenses,  ^^^^^^J^ 
she  cannot  claim  for  any  arrears  at  the  death  of  her  provided  her 
husband,  for  this  will  be  considered  a  satisfaction  by  ^Pi*""®^  *^' 
the  husband.^ 

4.  It  seems  to  follow  from  the  nature  and  purposes  Wife's  ezecu- 
of  pin-money,  that  the  wife's  executors  have  no  claim  ^^g°  «? 

1  2  Bright  H.  k  W.  288.  *   RidmU    ▼.   Lewia,    1    Atk.  ^!1^ ' 

*  Atton    V.   Atton,  1  Ves.  Sr.  269.  »rri»". 

267  ;  Tovonahtnd  y.  Windkam,  2  '  Thoma$  v.  Bennet,   2  P.  W. 

Yes.  Sr.  7.  341 ;   Howard  v.  IHghy,  8  Bligh, 

s  Howard  v.  Dighy,  8  High,  N.  N.  B.  269. 

K.  269. 
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against  the  husband  or  his  estate,  even  for  one  yearV 
arrears.^ 

rarapher-  H-  PARAPHERNALIA.* — The  paraphernalia  of  the  wife 

Djdia  include  include  such  apparel  and  ornaments  given  to  the  wife, 

worn  aB  uma-  as  are  suitable  to  her  condition  in  life,  and  expressly 

mento.  given  to  be  worn  as  ornaments  of  her  person  only.* 

Old  famOy  Old  family  jewels,  which  have  been  handed  down 

Mnmhoniaiia.  ^^oui  father  to  SOU,  cauuot  constitute  the  paraphernalia 

of  the  wife,  unless  she  acquires  them  by  gift  or  bequest^ 

PoBt-nuptiai  Jewels  given  to  the  wife  by  her  husband  after  mar- 
bMdoxp^ly  ^^^S^9  ^^h  ^^  seems,  be  considered  her  paraphernalia, 
for  her  wear,  where  they  are  given  her  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
wearing  them,  as  befitting  her  station  in  life.^  But  it 
would  also  appear  that  gifts  from  the  husband  to  the 
wife,  may  be  made  to  her  separate  use,  where  they  are 
given  to  her  absolutely,  and  not  merely  to  be  worn  as 
ornaments  for  her  person.* 


Oifto  by  a 
stranger  be- 
fore or  after 
marriage. 


The  better  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  where  articles 
such  as  ordinarily  constitute  paraphernalia,  are  given 
to  the  wife,  either  before  or  after  marriage,  by  a  relative 
or  friend,  they  will  be  considered  as  given  to  her  separate 
use,  in  which  case  she  takes  them  as  h/eme  soleJ 


Wife  oannot  The  wifc  Cannot  dispose  of  her  paraphernalia  by  gift 
pSphemaiia  w  wiU  during  her  husbaud's  lifetime.  But  the  husband 
during  bus-     may,  by  act  inter  vivos j  during  her  life,  dispose  of  her 

band'a  life. 


^  Howard  y.  Dighy,  8  Bligb,  N. 
R.  271. 

'  Tbe  word  paraphernalia  la  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  word  rapd- 
^ep^,  ue,,  property  belonging  to 
the  wife  over  and  above  the 
dower  which  ahe  brought  to  her 
huaband. 

'  Oraham  t«  Londonderry,  8 
Atk.  894. 

*  JervaiH  ▼.  Jervai9e,  17  Beav. 


570. 

'  Jervoue  v.  Jervoise,  17  Beav. 
571  ;  Oraham  v.  Londonderry^  8 
Atk.  894. 

•  Oraham  v.  Londonderry,  3 
Atk.  394  ;  Orani  v.  Orant,  13  W. 
R.  1057. 

'  Oraham  v.  Londonderry,  8 
Atk.  894  ;  Lucas  v.  Lueae,  1  Atk. 
270  ;  but  see  Jervoiae  r,  Jerroi$e, 
17  Beav.  571. 
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parapbernalia  by  sale  or  gift.^    He  cannot,  however,  Husbtnd  oan- 
dispose  of  them  by  will ;  *  but  if  he  does  so,  and  confers  ^J,^??^' 
other  benefits  upon  the  wife  by  his  will,  she  may  be  put 
to  her  election  between  her  paraphernalia,  and  any 
interest  which  she  may  take  nnder  the  will.'    As  the 
husband  may  dispose  of  his  wife's  paraphernalia  in  his  Parapbernalia 
lifetime,  so  they  will  be  liable  to  his  debts.*  debu.***  ^ 

With  respect  to  the  equity  of  marshalling  the  assets  widow's  claim 
in  favour  of  the  wife,  where  the  husband  dies  indebted,  Ji2jSrpref«nr«d 
and  her  paraphernalia  are  taken  by  his  creditors  in  ^  goneni 
satisfaction  of  their  demands,  after  all  the  general   ^^*°*^ 
personal  estate  is  exhausted,  in  the  administration  of 
assets,  the  widow's  claim  to  her  paraphernalia  is  pre- 
ferred to  general  legacies,  and  it  follows  that  she  is 
entitled  to  marshal  assets  in  all  those  cases  in  which  a 
general  legatee  would  have  that  right.^ 

If  the  alienation  by  the  husband,  in  his  lifetime,  of  On  partial 
the  wife's  paraphernalia  be  not  absolute,  but  as  a  pledge  h^bMrmuat 
or  security  for  money,  his  wife  surviving  him  will  be  be  redeemed 
entitled  to  Have  them  redeemed  out  of  his  personal  ^^JJj  ® 
estate,  even  to  the  prejudice  of  legatees,  because  her  aueta,  as 
right  is  anterior,  and  to  be  preferred  to  their  claims,  J^te!». 
which  are  merely  voluntary.* 

'  Seym&re  y.  TmUian,  8  Atk.  278 ;  and  see  2  Vea.  Sr.  7. 

358.  •  Tipping  v.  Tming,  1  P.  W. 

s  Ibid.  729 ;   SwUon  t.   Corhel,  8  Atk. 

'  ChurcMa  V.  SmaU,  2  Kenyon,  869  ;  see  also  p.  289  supra. 

pi.  2,  p.  6.  *  Graham   y.    Londonderry,    8 

«  Campiou  r.  Cotton,  17  Vea.  Atk.  898. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

THE  wife's  equity  TO  A  SETTLEMENT. 

The  husband's  rights  in  his  wife's  property  having 
been  briefly  sketched  in  a  previous  chapter,  it  is 
necessary  next  to  inquire  in  what  cases  these  rights 
will  be  modified  in  favour  of  the  wife. 

Marriage  a  gift     Marriage  is  a  gift  to  the  husband  of  all  the  personal 
TOnlf  property  property  to  which  the  wife  is  entitled  at  the  time  of  the 
to  huabancL     marriage,  and  with  the  exceptions  created  by  the  Mar- 
ried Women's  Property  Act,  1870,^  of  all  the  personal 
property  to  which  she  may  afterwards  become  entitled, 
subject  only  to  the  condition  of  his  reducing  it  into  pos- 
session during  the  coverture,  and  no  distinction  exists, 
in  this  respect,  between  property  to  which  the  wife  is  en- 
titled in  equity,  and  property  to  which  she  is  entitled  at 
The  huflband   law.  Primdfdciej  then,  the  wife's  property,  whether  at 
i^g^primd    ja^  or  in  equity,  becomes  the  husband's.     On  what 
grounds,  therefore,    is    the    interference    of  equity 
derogating  from  the  husband's  legal  rights,  and  com« 
pelling  him  to  make  a  settlement  on  his  wife,  to  be 
Her  eqtiity      supported  ?    It  will  be  clearly  seen  from  the  previous 

does  not  de-    remarks  that  her  equity  to  a  settlement  does  not  de- 
pend onangnt  ^     J 

ot  property  in  pcud  on  any  right  of  property  in  her,  and  this  posi- 
^"*  tion  will  appear  the  more  clear  when  it  is  considered 

to  what  limitation  her  equity  is  subject.  The  amount 
is  discretionary  in  the  court,  and  if  the  wife  insists 
upon  it,  she  must  claim  it  for  herself  and  her  children, 
and  not  for  herself  alone, — limitations  which  are 
wholly  inconsistent  with  a  right  of  property  in 
her.* 

>  See  pp.  299-801  Bupn.  ^  Otkvm^r.  ifofyan,  9  Hare^  434 
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The  right,  then,  being  thus  independent  of  property,  Her  equity 
there  seems  to  be  no  ground  on  which  it  can  rest,  ^JSin«^He* 
except  the  control  which  courts  of  equity  exercise  who  seeks 
over  property  falling  under  their  dominion.     It  is,  in  S^eSoiS^ 
truth,  the  mere  creature  of  equity  deduced  originally, 
where  the  husband  sued,  firom  the  rule,  that  he  who 
comes  into   equity  must    do    equity ;    that  is,  the 
**  court  refuses  its  aid  to  give  to  the  plaintiff  what  the 
law  would  give  him,  if  the  courts  of  common  law 
had  jurisdiction    to    enforce   it,   without    imposing 
upon  him  conditions  which  the  court  considers  he 
ought  to  comply  with,  although  the  subject  of  the 
condition  should  be  toe  which  this  court  would  not  The  court  im- 
otherwise  enforce.'*  *  And  inasmuch  as  a  father  would  fP*^  ^^^' 

tioM  on  the 

not  have  given  his  daughter  m  marriage  without  huaband  com- 
insisting  on  some  provision  being  made  for  her  and"*^"P^*^*^' 
her  children,  so  a  court  of  equity,  standing  in  loco 
parentis^  will  not  allow  the  husband  to  come  into  a 
court  of  equity  for  the  fortune  of  his  wife  without  his 
first  making  a  provision  for  her. 

The  principle  being  thus  far  recognised  where  the  Principle  ex- 
husband  was  plaintiff,  was  next  enforced  against  the  hJJS,tlfd^*^* 
assignees  of  a  bankrupt  or  insolvent  husband,  upon  the  general  a^ 
ground  that  the  assignees  claiming  in  right  of  the  '^®^ 
husband,  would  be  aided  upon  the  same  conditions  as 
the  court  would  have  imposed  upon  the  husband  him- 
self.^   Subsequently  the  same  rule  was  held  to  apply 
as  against  an  assignee  of  the  husband  for  valuable  Then  to  par- 
consideration.     "It  would  be  whimsical,  then,  that^^l^^. 

'  '  signeea  tor 

the  assignment  by  the  husband  for  valuable  considera-  value, 
tion  should  put  the  assignee  in  equity,  in  a  better 
situation  than  the  husband  himself,  is  at  law.  The 
guard  of  the  court  upon  the  wife's  interest  would  be 
very  singular,  if  the  husband,  not  being  entitled  at 
law,  must  assign  it  for  a  valuable  consideration  to 

^  SturgU  V.  CKampi^t,  5  My.  *  OnkU  r.  /VofterC,  2  Yea.  Jr. 

k  Or.  102.  682. 
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Wife  permit-  another  person,  who  would  be  entitled  in  equity."  * 
her  ri  hTaT  Eventually,  the  principle  was  extended  to  suits  insti- 
pkintiff.  tuted  by  the  wife  herself,  and  in  Elibank  v.  Montolieu* 
it  was  decided  that  as  to  personalty,  where  it  was  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  subjectrinatter  in  controversy 
must  be  determined  and  decided  upon,  and  distri- 
buted in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  there  the  wife  might 
come  to  assert  the  equity,  and  need  not  wait  until 
the  defendant  came  into  court  to  seek  its  interfer- 
ence. 

Out  of  what  property  the  wife  is  entitled  to  her 
equity : — 

1.  Abeoluto  1.  Upon  the  general  question  of  the  wife's  right  to  a 
Soses^inao-  Settlement,  out  of  her  absolute  equitable  choses  in 
tion.  action,  whether  against  her  husband,  or  his  assignees 

in  bankruptcy,  or  against  a  particular  assignee  for 
valuable  consideration,  there  is  no  doubt' 

2.  Wife's  term.     2.  As  to  the  husbaud's  power  over  his  wife's  lease- 

holds, and  her  equity  to  a  settlement  out  of  them 
against  him  and  his  assignees,  the  rule  varies  accord- 
ing as  the  husband's  title,  in  her  right,  is  legal  or 
equitable.     In  Hanson  v.  Keeling^  where  the  husband 
Equitable  in-  and  wife  assigned  by  way  of  mortgage,  the  equitahle 
^^ro^  ^  ^       interest  of  the  husband  in  right  of  his  wife,  in  a  term 
of  years,  and  the  mortgagee  filed  his  bill  against  the 
husband,  the  wife,  and  the  trustee  of  the  legal  estate, 
for  a  foreclosure  and  assignment  of  the  term,  it  was 
held  that  the  wife  was  entitled  to  a  provision  for  life 
by  way  of  settlement  out  of  the  mortgaged  premises. 
Where,  however,  a  similar  assignment  took  place,  of 
Legal  interest  the  wife's  legal  interest  in  leaseholds,  it  was  held 

in  term. 

^  Macaulay  ▼.  Philips^  4  Yes.  603  ;  Sererford  ▼.  ffobtan,  1  Mad. 

19  ;  ScoU  r.SpatkeU,  8  Mao.  &  G.  862  ;  Burden  t.  Jkan^  2  Yea.  Jr. 

599.  608. 

'  1  L.  C.  881.  «  4  Hare  1. 

*  SwU  T.  Spad^eU,  8  Mao.  &  O. 
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that  on  the  mortgagee  filing  a  bill  for  foreclosure,  the 
wife  had  no  equity  to  a  settlement  out  of  them, 
inasmnch  as  a  purchaser  took  a  good  legal  title  from 
the  husband.^ 

But  an  important  distinction  has  been  made  be- Differmce 

tween  cases  in  which  the  wife  takes  an  absolute  in-  iJ^'iTiSire^ 
teres t,  and  those  in  which  she  takes  a  /^-interest  only,  and  life-inter. 
As  to  the  former,  "it  is  now  clearly  settled  that  a  Pu^^Li^*'of 
purchaser  from  the  husband  of  the  wife's  chose  in  abw>lute  inter- 
action,  to  the  corpus  of  which  she  is  entitled,  is  in  no  her  eqS^.^^ 
better  situation  than  the  husband  himself.     On  what 
grounds  is  it  that  the  court  does  not  apply  the  same 
rule  where  the  subject  matter  of  the  sale  is  a  life- 
interest  only  ?    I  take  them  to  be  these : — ^Where  the  Her  absolute 
interest  sought  to  be  recovered  through  the  aid  of  the  Smefif  of  '^' 
court  is  absolute,  the  court,  though  enforcing  against  henelf  and 
the  husband  what  is  called  the  wife's  equity,  acts,  in  ^      ^^' 
truth,  for  the  benefit,  and  with  a  view  to  the  interests 
not  of  her  only,  but  also  of  her  children.     It  deals 
with  the  fund  in  analogy  to  what  a  prudent  parent 
would  probably  have  done  in  giving  a  portion  to  his 
daughter,  and  the  doctrine  having  been  acted  on  for 
centuries,  ....  no  purchaser  from  the  husband  can 
be  deceived  or  mistaken  as  to  how  his  rights  will  be 
dealt  with  here.     There  is  no  doubt  or  ambiguity. 
He  knows  that  the  fund  is  the  fund  of  a  married 
woman ;  and  that  relation  alone,  without  more,  gives 
rise  to  her  rights,  and  through  her,  to  the  rights  of 
her  children  in  this  court.     If,  therefore,  he  by  con- 
tract   puts    himself  in  the  place  of  the  husband, 
he   cannot  complain  that  he  should  be  in  no  better 
position  than  the  person  to  whose  rights  he  succeeds. 

"  The  case  is  not  the  same  where  the  court  has  to 
deal  with  a  mere  life-interest.     No  provision  in  such 

^  HiU  ▼.  Edmonds,  5  De  G.  &      Ir.  Gh.  R.  215  ;  and  see  PigoU  ▼. 
Sm.  603 ;  Hatchell  v.  Egglao,  1      PigoU,  L.  R.  4  Eq.  549. 
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No  provision   a  case  Can  be  made  for  the  children.    The  question, 

out  o^^a^iife-  ^^®^>  ^^  ^^®  exclusively  between  the  hnsband  and  the 
interest.  wife.  In  directing  a  settlement  of  a  wife's  fortune, 
the  court  never  (assuming  that  there  is  no  miscon- 
duct in  the  husband)  deprives  him  of  the  income  of 
Husband  takes  the  fund.  It  is  his  duty  to  maintain  the  wife,  and  to 
long  M  he**  enable  him  to  do  so,  this  court  follows  the  course  of 
maintains  the  the  commou  law,  and  gives  him  a  right  to  what,  but 
"^  ^'  for  the  marriage,  would  be  the  natural  fund  for  support- 

ing the  wife. 


Her  equity         «  By  the  marriage,  and  the  duty  thereby  entered 

out  of  a  life-     •j./»'i»-i  !•■  •*  ^ 

interest  arises  ^^^  ^^  mamtamiug  her,  he  becomes  a  purchaser  of 
on  his  failure  what  is  reasonably  and  naturally  applicable  towards 
her.  enabling  him  to  perform  his  duty.     It  is  true,  that  if 

he  fails  in  the  discharge  of  that  duty,  if  he  deserts  his 
wife  and  ceases  to  maintain  her,  this  court  will  not 
help  him  to  get  at  the  fund  which  he  can  only  reach 
through  its  process,  without  securing  for  the  wife  a 
portion  of  his  income.  But  this  is  done  not  by  reason 
only  of  the  relation  resulting  from  the  marriage,  but 
because  the  husband  has  failed  to  perform  the  duties 
under  which  he  had  brought  himself;  it  is  an  equity 
enforced  in  favour  of  the  wife,  arising  from  the  hus- 
band's misconduct. 


Purohaser  of  "  Now  to  involve  third  persons  in  questions  as  to 
b^uS^to^iS-***  how  far  the  husband  has  or  has  not  duly  maintained 
quire  tm  to  his  wifc,  would,  it  has  been  thought,  be  inexpedient, 
hus^bMd  ifl*  ^^^  might  give  rise  to  discussions  irritating  and  un- 
maintaining  seemly.  It  may  happen  that  a  husband  duly  main- 
taining his  wife  may,  for  their  common  advantage, 
reasonably  sell  her  life  income,  and  it  would  be 
strange  that  the  purchaser's  title  should  be  defeated 
by  the  subsequent  misconduct  of  the  husband  in  not 
maintaining  his  wife."  ^ 

^  Tidd  ▼.  LUter,  8  De  O.  M.  ft  0.  869,  870. 
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In  accordance  with  the  above  principles  it  has  been  An  anignM 
held  that  a  married  woman,  whose  husband  has  de-  f°J!ebiJii^. 
serted  her/  or  does  not  maintain  her,*  or  has  become  raptcy,  dner- 
bankrupt,'  is  not  entitled  to  a  settlement  out  of  pro-  ^  mSntain" 
perty  in  which  she  has  an  equitable  life-interest,  as  her,  haa»  good 
against  a  person  to  whom  her  husband  had  assigned     ^' 
it  for  value  previous  to  his  desertion  or  bankruptcy. 
Nor  has  she  any  equity  to  a  settlement  out  of  her  life- 
interest  where  she  is  living  with  and  is  maintained  by 
her  husband,  though,  as  she  alleges,  in  a  manner  very 
inadequate  to  her  fortune.^ 

A  distinction  has  been  taken  between  the  position  Distinctionbe- 
of  a  particular  assignee  for  value  of  the  husband,  and  ou^'^g^da^' 
his  general  assignee  in  bankruptcy.    The  reason  for  general  aa- 
this  difference  is  thus  explained  by  Leach,  V.C. : —  •*«"••• 
**  Where  an  equitable  interest  is  given  to  the  vn{ej/ar 
her  life  only^  this  court  does  permit  the  husband  to 
enjoy  it  without  the  consent  of  the  wife,  and  without  The  husband 
making  any  provision  for  her.     It  is  true  that  if  the  hS^^^i'^mar 
husband  desert  his  wife,  and  fail  to  perform  the  obli-  aliene  her  life- 
gation  of  maintaining  her,  which  is  the  condition  upon  ^°**"^ 
-which  the  law  gives  him  her  property,  this  court  will 
apply  any  equitable  interest  which  he  retains  for  the 
life  of  the  wife,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  wife ;  and  if  the  husband  becomes  bank- 
rupt, ....  this  court  will  fasten  the  same  obligation 
of  maintaining  the  wife  out  of  the  property  of  this 
description  which  devolves  by  law  upon  the  general 
assignee,  for,  when  the  title  of  mch  cissignee  vests^  the  But  a  general 
incapacity  of  the  husband  to  maintain  the  roife  ^^J^iJ^t^^^* 
already  raised  this  equity  for  the  roife  ;  but  the  same  ment  when 
principle  does  not  necessarily  apply  to  ^  P<XTticular  ^^-^^^^ 
assignee  for  a  valuable  consideration  who  purchased  able  of  main- 
this  interest  when  the  husband  was  maintaining  the^^ 

1    Wright  Y  M&Hey,  11  Ves.  »  SUiait  t.  CordeU,  5  Mad.  149. 

12.  ^  Vavghan  t.   Buck,  18  Sim. 

*  Tidd  ▼.  Litter,  10  Hare,  140.      404. 
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A  particular    TDifey  and  before  circumstances  had  raised  any  present 
3'ihe^  ^i^i<y  in  this  property  for  the  wife/*^ 

equity  arises. 

No  equity  to  The  wife  is  not  entitled  to  any  settlement  ont  of 
arrears  of  income  accruing  dae,  before  she  has  set  np 
any  claim  thereto,  bat  such  arrears  will  be  paid  to  the 
husband  or  his  assignees.* 

8.  Equitable       3.  As  to  the  equitable  realty  of  a  married  woman, 
^'  subject  to  the  distinctions  previously  pointed  out,  it  has 

been  held  that  a  court  of  equity  will  recognise  the  wife's 
equity  to  a  settlement,  though  in  the  case  of  her  firee- 
holds  of  inheritance  the  possible  estate  of  the  husband 
by  courtesy  will  not  be  interfered  with** 

Equitable  lu  the  Life  Association  of  Scotland  v.  Siddal^^  it 

^°*^ne^  to^  ^^  ^^'^  ^^^i  where  a  married  woman  was  equitable 

be  laid  out  in  tenant  in  tail  of  land  to  be  purchased  with  a  sum  of 

Mlutyout^of  trust-money,  which  she  had  joined  with  her  husband 

the  corpxu,      in  mortgaging,  she  was  not  entitled  to  a  settlement  out 

of  the  capital.     Turner,  L.J.,  after  deciding  that  she 

had  no  equity  to  a  settlement  out  of  the  future  income, 

as  her  husband  was  maintaining  her  at  the  date  of  the 

mortgage,  said : — "  Whatever  may  be  the  right  of  a 

married  woman  to  have  a  provision  made  for  her  out 

of  the  income  of  an  estate  of  which  she  is  equitable 

tenant  in  tail,  it  is  not,  as  I  apprehend,  according  to 

the  course  of  the  court,  or  indeed  in  its  power,  to  order 

a  settlement  to  be  made  of  the  estate  or  land  to  be 

Her  equity      purchased.     The  equity  for  a  settlement  attaches  on 

wha?^eTu8.  ^^^^  ^he  husband  takes  in  right  of  the  wife,  and  not 

band  takes  in  what  the  wife  takes  in  her  own  right ;  and  the  estate 

"*  *•        tail  being  in  the  wife,  I  do  not  see  what  power  this 

court  can  have  to  order  a  settlement  of  it  to  be  made, 

1  EUiaU  T.  Carddl,  5  Mad.  149.  >  Smith  ▼.  MaUhewt,  8  De  a. 

*  lU  Cart's  TnuU,UR.  12  Kq.      F.  ft  Jo.  139. 
609;  19  W.  B.  676.  «  S  De  Q.  F.  ft  Jo.  271. 
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or  to  render  such  a  settlement  if  made,  binding  and 
effectual  against  the  wife.'* 

And  even  when  the  property^  though  in  its  nature  jProperty  legal 
legal,  becomes  from  collateral  circumstances  the  subject  ^^  "he'lmb. 
of  a  suit  in  equity,  it  appears  that  where  the  husband  ject  of  a  suit 
or  his  assignee  comes  into  court  as  plaintiff,  the  wife's  {U^buTtohw 
equity  to  a  settlement  will  attach.    Thus,  in  Sturgis  equity. 
y.  ChampneySy  the  praviaional  assignee  of  an  insolvent 
debtor,  whose  wife  was  entitled^br  life  to  real  property, 
was  obliged  to  come  into  equity  to  enforce  his  title  to 
the  rents  during  the  joint  lives  of  the  husband  and  wife, 
in  consequence  of  the  legal  estate  being  outstanding  in 
mortgagees.     It  was  argued  that  the  court  would  not 
secure  a  provision  for  a  wife  unless  the  property  were 
such  as  to  be  a  proper  subject  of  equity ;  and  that  in 
this  case  Lady  Champneys  had  a  legal  estate  for  life, 
and  that  it  was  only  by  the  accident  of  the  prior  encum- 
brance being  still  existing,  and  the  legal  estate  out- 
standing, that  the  plaintiff  was  compelled  to  come  into 
equity.     But  Lord  Cottenham  held  the  wife  entitled  to 
a  settlement  out  of  the  rents  of  her  life*estate.    After 
an  examination  of  the  cases  on  the  subject,  his  lordship 
said : — ^^  From  these  authorities,  and  many  others  which  The  rule 
recognise  the  same  principle,  it  appears  that  the  equity  the^axim 
which  this  court  administers  in  securing  a  provision  "He who seeka 
and  maintenance  for  the  wife  is  founded  upon  the  well-  S^ui^^ 
known  rule  of  compelling  a  party  who  seeks  equity  to 
do  equity ;  and  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  a  case 
more  strongly  calling  for  the  application  of  that  rule. 
The  common  law  gives  to  the  husband  the  ei\]oyment 
of  the  life-estate  of  the  wife,  upon  the  ground  that  he 
is  liable  to  maintain  her,  and  makes  no  provision  for 
the  event  of  his  failing  or  becoming  unable  to  perform 
that  duty.     If  the  life-estate  be  attainable  by  the  hus-  Husband  may 
band  or  his  assignee  at  law,  the  severity  of  the  law  ^^g^^at***^ 
must  prevail ;  but  if  it  cannot  be  reached  otherwise  law. 

•  6  My.  &  Cr.  97. 
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But  in  equity,  than  by  the  interposition  of  this  court,  equity  though 
the  husband,    ^^  foUows  the  law,  and  therefore  ffives  to  the  husband 

seeking  its  70 

aid,  must  orhis  assignee  the  life-estate  of  the  wife,  yet  it  withholds 
^on*^"^  its  assistance  for  that  purpose  until  it  has  secured  to 
the  wife  the  means  of  subsistence ;  it  refuses  to  hand  over 
to  the  assignee  of  the  husband,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
wife,  the  income  of  the  property  which  the  law  intended 
for  the  maintenance  of  both.  Upon  the  same  principle, 
the  ordinary  interposition  of  this  court  in  compelling  a 
settlement  of  the  property  of  married  women,  was  origin- 
ally founded,  although  the  wife  is  permitted  actively  to 
assert  her  equity  as  a  plaintiff;  and  if  such  be  the 
principle,  what  difference  can  it  make  when  the  assig- 
nees of  the  husband  are  applying  to  this  court  for  its 
assistance  to  obtain  the  property,  that  the  estate  of 
the  wife  is  not  a  trust,  but  that  the  recovery  at  law 
is  prevented  only  by  the  existence  of  a  prior  legal 
trust-estate  ?  " 

The  wife  may      And  the  rule  acted  upon  in  the  case  of  Elibank  ▼. 
ciamiT^Bettie-  ^ontolicUj  as  to  personalty  is  equally  applicable  to 
ment  out  of     realty ;  and  not  only  where  the  husband  or  his  assignee 
intePMrte  in  *  comes  as  plaintiff  into  equity,  will  her  equity  to  a  settle- 
real  esute.      ment  be  enforced  against  him,  but  she  will  also  it  seems 
be  entitled  to  a  settlement  where  she  is  plaintiff,  and 
asks  for  the  aid  of  the  court  to  settle  real  property  upon 
her,  which  the  husband  or  his  assignee  could  not  render 
available  without  resorting  to  equity.    In  WartAam  ▼. 
Pemberton^  the  facts  of  the  case  were  as  follows : — 
Miss  W.  was  tenant  in  tail  of  an  estate  subject  to  a 
jointure,  payable  to  Mrs  H.,  there  being  a  proviso  for 
cesser  of  the  term  on  the  decease  of  Mrs  H.    Miss  W. 
married  Mr  K,  who  had  persuaded  her  to  elope  with 
him,  and  had  been  imprisoned  for  the  abduction.     It 
was  held  that  she  was  entitled  to  her  equity  to  a  settle- 
ment Knight  Bruce,  Y.0.»  said,  '^Although  she  and 
her  husband,  or  he  in  her  right,  may  have  the  imme- 

^  1  D«  G.  &  Sm.  644. 
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diate  legal  freehold,  there  is  a  legal  title  which  prevents  Legal 
the  enjojrment  except  by  means  of  a  court  of  equity,  ^^^^  ^y 
and  renders  the  title  to  the  rents  equitable  so  long  as  the  exiitenoe 
the  term  lasts ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  plaintiff  ^j^°*°^"^* 
is  entitled  to  a  settlement  out  of  the  rents  during  the 
joint  lives  of  herself  and  her  husband,  or  until  the  de- 
termination of  the  temu"  After  further  discussion,  it 
was  held  that  the  settlement  could  not  be  made  beyond 
the  jointure  term,  ue.j  beyond  the  life  of  Mrs  H.^ 

Inasmuch  as  alienation  by  the  wife  will  defeat  her  Wife's  equity 
equity  to  a  settlement,  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  her^aUenaUon. 
in  what  ways  a  married  woman  may  validly  dispose  of 
property,  out  of  which  she  would  otherwise  be  entitled 
to  claim  her  equity,  so  as  to  preclude  herself  from 
afterwards  claiming  that  equity. 

1 .  In  realty.     Under  3  &  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  74  (the  Act  i.  interest,  in 
for  the  abolition  of  Fines  and  Recoveries),  and  8  &  9  ^^^^' 
Yict.,  c.  106,  s.  6,  a  married  woman  may  dispose  of 

her  estates  of  freehold,  and  may  also  release  or  assign 
any  sum  of  money  charged  on  lands,  or  the  produce  of 
land  directed  to  be  sold,^  whether  her  interest  be  in 
possession  or  reversion,  by  a  deed  duly  acknowledged 
by  her,  with  the  concurrence  of  her  husband,  in  the 
manner  provided  by  the  first-mentioned  act.*  She 
may  also  alienate  her  copyholds  by  surrender,  jointly 
vdth  her  husband,  on  being  separately  examined,  as  to 
her  free  consent,  by  the  steward  or  his  deputy.* 

2.  In  personalty.    A  married  woman's  interests  in  2.  intereste  in 
personal  estate  vesting  in  her  husband  on  marriage,  ^"^    '^* 
her  power  of  disposition  is  in  abeyance  during  the 
coverture,  and  except  in  the  cases  hereafter  mentioned, 

as  falling  under  20  &  21  Yict.,  c.  57,^  she  has  no  power 
of  alienation. 

^  But  see  the  remarka  of  West-  j0rt^^«T.C%am&er2am,llHare,69. 

bury,  L.  C,  in  OUavet  v.  Paine,  1  »  8  &  4  WiU.  IV.,  c.  74,  as.  77, 

De  Q.,  Jo.  &  Sm.  93;  Dart's  V.  79. 

&  P.  529.  *  1  Watk.  Cop.  68. 

*  Tuer  ▼.  Turwr,  20  BeaT.  660 ;  '  Post  p.  819. 
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Wife's  chofes      As  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  hnsband's  interest 
lonff^to* hi^    and  power  over  the  wife's  choses  in  action,  the  law  says, 
band  if  he  re-  that  marriage  is  only  a  qualified  gift  to  the  husband 
poMOMioD^"**^  of  the  wife's  choses  in  action,  viz.,  upon  condition 
that  he  reduce  them  into  possession  during  the  cover- 
ture ;  that  if  he  happen  to  die  before  his  wife,  without 
having  reduced  such  property  into  possession,  she, 
and  not  his  personal  representatives,  will  be  entitled 
to  it ;  and  that  reduction  into  possession  is  a  neces- 
sary and  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  husband's 
having  any  right  of  property  in  himself,  or  to  his  being 
able  to  convey  any  right  of  property  to  another.* 

Wife  Burviv-  In  accordaucc  with  these  principles,  it  was  decided 
^d  takM^  in  Purdew  v.  JcLckson^  that  where  a  husband  and  wife, 
her  reversion-  by  deed  exccuted  by  both,  assigned  to  a  purchaser  for 
which  h7ha8  Valuable  consideration  a  fund  in  which  the  wife  had  a 
not  reduced  vested  estate  in  remainder,  expectant  on  the  death  of  a 
m^^  poBsee-     ^^^^^  fQj.  j^f^^  j^^j  \^o^  the  wifc  and  tenant  for  life 

outlived  the  husband,  the  wife  was  entitled  by  right 
of  survivorship  to  claim  the  whole  of  her  share  of  the 
fund  against  such  particular  assignee  for  valuable 
Anignee  can    consideration.   *^  I  still  continue  of  opinion,*'  said  the 
than  the  hus-  Master  of  the  Rolls,  ^^  that  all  assignments  made  by 
band  has  to     ^^j^g  husbaud  of  the  wife's  outstanding  personal  chattels, 
which  are  not  or  cannot  be  then  reduced  into  posses- 
sion ....  pass  only  the  interest  which  the  husband 
has,  subject  to  the  wife's  legal  right  by  survivorship."* 

Court  had  It  was  further  decided  before  the  i5assing  of  20  &  21 

SjLe^ife*s***  Vict,  c.  57,  with  regard  to  the  wife's  reversionary 
consent  to  interests,  that  the  court  had  not  even  the  power  of 
reveiSnaiy'  obtaining  the  wife's  consent  to  part  with  them.  "  If 
interest.  the  wife  by  her  consent  could  pass  a  remainder  or 
reversion  in  personal  property  to  the  husband,  she 

1  PurdaoT,  Jack$(m,  1  Buss. 66.      Stanton  t.  Ball,  2  Robb.  ft  Hj. 
«  1  Rues.  1.  175,  182  ;  JU  Dvfy*t  IViuto,  88 

*  EUioU  ▼.  CwdiU,  6  Had.  149 ;      BeaT.  886. 
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wonid  not  only  part  with  a  fatnre  possible  equity,  but  For  she  would 
with  her  chance  of  possessing  the  whole  property  by  ^I^ye*^"" 
sarviying  her  husband ;  and  to  give  this  effect  to  her  equity  and 
consent  would  make  it  analogous  to  a  fine  at  law,  with  g,JJ!^^J^^ 
respect  to  real  estate,  a  principle  always  disclaimed  in 
a  court  of  equity.    A  court  of  equity  interferes  to  pro- 
tect the  property  of  the  wife  against  the  legal  rights 
of  the  husband,  and  will  never  lend  itself  as  an  instru- 
ment to  enable  the  husband  to  acquire  a  right  in  the 
wife's  personal  property  which  he  can  by  no  means 
acquire  at  law.*'  * 


^w^^.^ w-«  w^«  >,*  -w.  .^.^*w.>,-^*^  .^w^.wwv  *«  j^^^^^^^jy  rsvenioi 

80  long  as  it  continues  reversionary,  cannot  be  sup- interest  i 
ported ;  on  the  ground  that  a  court  of  equity  only  deals  BioiLry/ 


It  has  been  held  that  a  claim  by  the  wife  for  a  She  has  no 
settlement  out  of  her  reversionary  interest  in  property,  JJvotho^iumt' 

BO 

rever- 
uonary. 

with  interests  in  possession,  and  that  it  is  not  until 
the  property  comes  to  be  distributed,  that  in  ordinary 
cases  the  court  enforces  obligations  attaching  upon  the 
property,  otherwise  than  by  contract.      The  wife's 
right  to  a  settlement  out  of  that  property  which  the 
husband  at  law  would,  if  he  could,  take  possession  of,  it  is  an  obU- 
in  her  right,  is  an  obligation  which  a  court  of  equity  ^^  not  on 
fiastens  not  upon  the  property,  but  upon  the  right  to  the  property, 
receive  it ;  in  fine,  the  wife's  equity  arises  upon  the  righrto^rt 
husband's  legal  right  to  present  possession ;  and  that,  ceire  it. 
of  course,  can  only  apply  when  the  remainder  or 
reversion  has  ceased  to  be  such,  and  the  property  has 
fallen  into  possession.^ 

By  a  recent  Act  of  Parliament'  every  married  woman,  Maiin's  Act, 
with  the  concurrence  of  her  husband,  may,  by  deedac-  ^^5*  ^^  ^^^*** 
knowledged  in  the  manner  required  by  the  Fines  and  -^^w*  covert 
Becoveries  Act,*  dispose  of  every  future  or  reversion-  w^r^e^ion- 
ary  interest,  vested  or  contingent,  belonging  to  such  ^T  interest 

in  personalty 
*  Piekard  ▼.   Hoberti,  8  Mad,  ■  Otb&m  ▼.  Morgan,  9  Hare,  434.  by  deed  ac- 

386 ;  PurtUw  t.  Jackson,  1  Ross.  >  20  at  21  Vict.,  c.  57.  knowledged. 

56.  *  3  at  4  WilL  IV.,  0.  74. 
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But  not 
property 
which  she  is 
restrained 
from 

alienating. 
Nor  property 
settled  on  her 
marriage. 


married  woman,  or  her  husband  in  her  right,  in  any 
personal  estate  to  which  she  shall  be  entitled  under 
any  instrument  (except  her  marriage  settlement)  made 
after  the  31st  December  1857;  she  may  also  release 
or  extinguish  any  power  in  regard  to  any  such  personal 
estate,  and  also  release  and  extinguish  her  equity  to  a 
settlement  out  of  her  personal  property  in  possession 
under  any  such  instrument  as  aforesaid.  But  nothing 
therein  contained  is  to  extend  to  any  reversionary 
interest  to  which  she  shall  become  entitled  under  any 
instrument  by  which  she  shall  be  restrained  from 
alienating  or  affecting  the  same.  And  the  powers  of 
disposition  given  by  the  Act  to  a  married  woman  shall 
not  enable  her  to  dispose  of  any  interest  in  personal 
estate  settled  on  her  by  any  settlement  or  agreement 
for  a  settlement  made  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage. 


As  to  cases  K  the  wife  should  be  entitled  to  any  chose  in  action, 

^e  act^^  whether  legal  or  equitable,  of  a  reversionary  nature,  not 
within  the  above-mentioned  act,  the  effect  of  an  assign- 
ment by  the  husband  wUl  be  different  under  different 
circumstances.  The  wife,  of  course,  cannot  assign,  for 
by  the  act  of  marriage  she  deprives  herself  of  all  power 
^  60  to  do ;  and  the  husband  can  only  assign  to  another 
the  interest  to  which  he  may  be  entitled  himself.  Sup- 
pose, therefore,  that  the  wife  is  entitled,  on  the  death 
of  A.,  a  person  now  living,  to  a  sum  of  stock  standing 
in  the  name  of  trustees,  and  that  her  husband  should 
make  an  assignment  of  this  reversionary  interest  to  B., 
a  purchaser;  the  benefit  which  will  accrue  to  B.,  by 
virtue  of  the  assignment,  will  vary,  according  as  the 
husband,  the  wife,  or  A,  the  tenant  for  life,  may  die 
first.  K  the  husband  should  die  first  B.  will  lose  his 
falls  piirchase,  for  the  wife  having  survived  her  husband,  will 
in,  purchaser  now,  on  the  death  of  A.,  be  entitled  to  the  stock,  which 
c^i^.  ^^^  ^^  never  been  reduced  into  the  possession  of  her  hus- 
band, or  of  B.,  his  assignee.^     If  A.  should  die  first, 

^  Purdew  y.  Jackson,  1  Bass.  1 ;  ffonner  y.  Morton^  8  Suat  65b 


If  husband 
die  before 
reyej;8ion 
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B.  may  tbe^  obtain  a  transfer  of  the  stock,  if  the  trns-  if  reverrion 
tees  choose  to  transfer  it  to  him ;  *  and  if  the  wife  should  ^!5i^**lJ?^ 
not  have  filed  a  bill  to  enforce  her  equity  to  a  settle-  husband  and 
ment*    But  if  the  trustees  should  refuse  to  transfer  purchw^Wiil 
without  the  direction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  if  take  it  subject 
the  wife  should  insist  upon  her  right,  B.  can  only  take  ^  ^  «quity. 
the  fund  after  making  such  settlement  as  the  Court  may 
think  fit  upon  her.     If,  however,  the  wife  should  die  if  wife  die 
first,  then  this  chose  in  action,  remaining  unreduced  f^^J^^y'^^^o*" 
into  possession,  will,  like  a  legal  chose  in  action,  under  falls  in,  pur. 
the  same  circumstances  remain  part  of  the  wife's  per-  ^iT"*^- 
sonal  estate ;  and  the  husband,  on  taking  out  admini-  Husband 
stration  to  his  wife,*  will  be  bound  by  his  previous  aas^^moat.  * 
assignment.     B.  will  accordingly  in  this  single  event 
obtain  the  whole  fund,  subject,  however,  to  the  wife's 
debts,  if  any.* 

The  question  as  to  what  amounts  to  a  reduction  into  what 
possession  by  the  husband  of  his  wife's  choses  in  action,  JSucti^n*into 
is  one  that  generally  will  depend  on  the  peculiar  cir-  possession, 
cumstances  of  each  case.     But  it  may  be  useful  to 
mention  some  of  the  principles  by  which  the  court  is 
guided  in  deciding  this  question.     InHornsby  v.  Lee^ 
it  was  held  that  a  mere  assignment  of  a  reversionary  Mere  assign- 
chose  in  action  by  the  husband  could  not  be  regarded  ™yeJafon*iB 
either  as  an  actual  or  constructive  reduction  into  pos-  not  a  reduc- 
session  by  the  husband.*    It  is  also  now  clearly  estab-  g^i^.   ^^' 
lished,  that  whether  the  husband  dies  in  the  lifetime  The  husband 
of  the  person  having  a  prior  interest,  whereby  the  chose  ^ucelt"into 
in  action  cannot j  as  against  the  wife,  be  reduced  into  poMession— 

•  iiii  •  ii*i.i»        'a*    tne  mere 

possession,  or  whether  he  survives,  and  dies  before  it  is  power  of 
actually  reduced  into  possession,  thfi  same  result  follows  ^^8  ^^^^ 
— the  chose  in  action  will  survive  to  the  wife.^    It  has 

1  WJieeler  v.  Caryl,  Amb.  121,  *  29  Car.  II.,  c.  3,  i.  26  ;  Wms. 

122;  Moor  t.  JRycauU,  Free.  Ch.  Pen.  Prop.  880-381. 

22.  «  2  Mad  lt5. 

•  Qrtedy  y.  Lavender^  13  BeaT.  •  Ze   Vatttur  t.  Scratton^    14 

62.  Sim.  116. 

'  1  Bright*8  H.  &  W.  41 ;  BetU  '  EUuon  ▼.  Elwin,  13  Sim.  309. 
Y.  Kimptoiiy  2  B.  &  Ad.  273. 
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HuBband'8  also  been  held  that  the  transfer  by  a  husband  of  title- 

transfer  of  dccds  of  which  his  wife  was  equitable  mortgagee,  to 

of  which  his  secure  a  debt  of  ms  own,  was  not  a  reduction  into  poe- 

wife  WM  session  so  as  to  defeat  the  wife's  right  of  survivorship.* 

equitable  •  /•  * 

mortgagee,      The  test  of  reduction  into  possession  of  a  sum  of 
not  enough,     money  was,  in  a  recent  case,  declared  to  be,  the  right 
of  the  husband  to  maintain  an  action  at  law  for  the 
amount,  as  money  had  and  received  to  his  use.^ 

Order  of  court  On  the  Other  hand,  where  the  income  of  a  married 
to  pay  wif^s  woman's  life  estate  had  been  ordered  to  be  received,  and 
receiver's  applied  by  a  receiver  in  a  suit,  in  payment  of  her  hus- 
hands  w  a       band's  encumbranccs,  it  was  held  that  arrears  of  income 

reduction  into  " 

poBsession.  in  the  receiver's  hands,  which  had  not  been  paid  as 
directed,  were  nevertheless,  by  the  effect  of  the  order, 
reduced  into  possession,  so  as  to  disentitle  the  wife 
surviving  to  such  arrears,  because  the  receiver  was  to 
be  deemed  in  the  nature  of  an  agent  for  the  person  en- 
titled by  virtue  of  the  order  for  appropriation.' 

Settlement,         It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  wife's  equity, 
bL^n^wif™"'*^  at  least  in  cases  where  she  takes  an  absolute  interest, 
imd  children,  ig  not  for  herself  only,  but  for  herself  and  her  children, 
may"waivelt,  there  being  no  instance  where  the  settlement  has  not 
and  thus  de-    been  made  in  favour  of  the  children  at  the  same  time ; 
childrenr        ^^^  though  shc  may  abandon  it,  and  thus  prevent  her 
children  obtaining  any  benefit  from  it,  if  she  claims  it 
for  herself,  the  court  requires  the  benefit  to  be  extended 
to  her  children ;  her  equity  and  the  equity  of  the  chil- 
dren are  treated  as  one  equity,  to  be  enforced  or  not,  at 
her  option/    In  no  case  are  the  children  permitted  to 
assert  an  independent  equity ;  for  in  all  cases  the  equity 
of  the  wife  is  personal,  and  the  court  acknowledges  no 
original  title  in  the  children,  who  can  claim  only  that 
provision  which  the  wife  thinks  fit  to  secure  for  herself; 
and  if  the  wife  consent  that  the  husband  shall  receive 

*  Miehdmore  ▼.  Mudge,  2  Giflf.  »  Ttdd  v.  LUter,  2  W.  R.  184. 

183.                                           ;  *De  la  Garde  v.  Lempriere,  6 

■  Judgment  of  Jamen,  V.-C,  m  Beav.  344. 
AUchaon  y.  Dixon,  L.  R.  10  Eq.  589. 
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the  whole  property,  they  are  deprived  of  all  pro- 
vision. 

The  inquiry  now  arises, — What  is  sufficient  to  create  When  the  ^ 
a  title  in  the  children.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  dJ^n^^biLomM 
wife's  equity  does  not  depend  on  the  right  of  property  indefewible. 
in  her,  nor  does  it  create  a  trust  in  her  favour  upon  the 
property.  "  It  is  only  a  right  to  require  that  a  trust 
shall  be  created  for  her,  for  the  benefit  of  herself  and  her 
children.  Before  the  property  is  impressed  with  a  trust 
in  her  favour,  it  is  necessary  that  some  action  should 
have  been  taken  by  her.  What  action  is  necessary  upon 
her  part  to  raise  a  trwt,  or  rather,  how  far  that  action 
must  have  been  carried  in  order  to  raise  a  trust,  is  the 
question ;  but  some  action  must  have  been  taken  by  her 
and  carried  to  some  certain  point,  otherwise  no  trust 
exists.  If  the  property  is  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  it  is 
not  enough  that  she  should  give  them  notice,  in  how- 
ever formal  and  regular  a  manner,  that  she  demands  a 
settlement.  Notwithstanding  any  such  notice,  the 
trustees  may  with  impunity  hand  over  the  property  to 
the  husband.  Nor  can  she  enforce  a  settlement  for  the 
benefit  of  herself  alone ;  it  must  be,  if  at  all,  for  the 
benefit  of  her  children,  as  well  as  herself.  And  yet  if 
she  has  carried  her  action  far  enough  to  establish  a 
trust  for  herself  and  her  children,  she  may  at  any 
time  before  the  settlement  is  completed,  waive  and 
defeat  it  not  only  as  to  her  own  interests,,  but  also  as 
to  the  interest  of  her  children."*  Now  the  follow- 
ing points,  with  reference  to  this  doctrine  are  well 
established : — 

1. —  That  if  the  wife  die  before  the  bill  is  filed,  if  wife  dies 
giving  to  the  court  a  jurisdiction  or  dominion  over  the  ^ed^cHWren 
fund,  the  children  have  no  right  to  require  a  settle-  have  no  right 
ment.* 

*  Wallace  v.  Avidjo,  2  Drew,  ft  ■  Seriven    ▼.    Tapley,  2  Eden, 

8m.  222.  837. 
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If  wife  dies  2. — That  if  the  "wife  die,  even  after  she  has  filed  a 
biif'^but^be^^  bill  for  a  settlement,  but  before  decree,  her  children 
fore  decree,     cannot  sustain  a  bill  to  have  a  settlement  made  on 

children  have   ^j^         i 
no  nghtb  v**v<*^. 

In  ordinary         The  general  principle  of  the  court  is,  that  if  in  any 

iamereiy^de!^  Ordinary  casc  a  person  files  a  bill  to  assert  any  right  to 

ciaratory  of     property,  OF  to  enforce  any  trust,  his  right  is  not  created 

rjTht  oTSL  by  ^^^  decree,  any  more  than  it  is  created  by  the  filing 

tiff.  of  the  bill.   The  decree  only  decides,  or  rather  declares, 

what  his  right  was  at  the  time  of,  and  before  the  filing 

of  the  bill.  But  these  principles  cannot  safely  be  applied 

to  questions  arising  with  reference  to  a  wife's  equity  to 

Rule  different  a  settlement.     ^^  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  when  a 

Sarms  her      ^ODiaii  becomcs  entitled  to  a  certain  property  abso- 

equity.  lutely.  Say  a  share  of  property  Under  a  will, .  .  .  .what 

she  becomes  entitled  to  at  that  time  (that  is,  by  virtue 

of  the  will  before  anything  done)  is  not  a  trust  in  equity 

in  the  sense  of  atrust  or  right  of  property — the  property 

all  belongs  at  law  and  in  equity  primd  facie  to  the 

husband.     But  what  she  becomes  entitled  to  is  this —  i 

I 

Her  right  18     that  notwithstanding  the  marital  right,  against  that 

Umit  Uw        right,  she  has  a  right  to  take  some  action,  to  do  some- 

primdfade     thing,  or  to  havc  something  done  for  her,  which  shall 

™*"     "^  '  establish  a  trust  upon  that  property,  in  her  favour. 

That  is  the  nature  of  what  is  called  the  wife's  equity 

to  a  settlement,  before  anything  has  been  done  upon 

it.     And   therefore,  to  reason  from  such  a  right  as 

that,  as  you  would  from  the  case  of  a  person  who  has 

already  got  a  right  of  property  or  a  trust  actually 

created  ....  is  reasoning  in  a  manner  which  has 

been  deprecated  as  dangerous."* 


3. — ^That  if  a  decree  or  order  has  been  made  by  the 
court,  referring  it  to  the  master,  under  the  old  prac- 

^  Dela  Garde  v.  Lemprieref  6      Mad.  450. 
BeaT.  344  ;   Idoyd  y.   Mason,   5         '  Wallaee  ▼.  AtdclfO,  2  Dr«w.  & 
Hare,  149  ;  Lloyd  ▼.  WiUianu,  1      Sm.  227. 
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tice,  or  to  a  Judge  in   Chambers,  nnder  the   new  Right  of  cbU- 
practice,  to  approve  a  proper  Bettlement,  and  the  wife  h!]^b^d  mImI 
dies  before  anything  further  is  done,  the  children  are  on  decree, 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  that  decree  or  order,  and 
may  file  a  bill  to  enforce  such  settlement,  as  the  wife, 
if  still  living,  would  have  been  entitled  to.^ 

4.— r  The  children's  right  to  have  a  settlement  exe-  Right  of  chil- 
cuted  after  the  death  of  their  mother,  who  has  claimed  ^J^  ^utot 
her  equity  to  a  settlement,  also  arises  where  there  is  contract  by 
a  contract  by  the  father,  independently  of  judicial  wife  may 
decree,  to  make  a  settlement  of  his  wife's  property.**^' decree, 
Yet,  after  such  a  decree  or  contract,  but  any  time  execution, 
before  the  execution  of  the  settlement,  the  wife,  if  waive  her  eet- 
living,  may  waive  her  settlement,    and  altogether  bo  defeat  her 
defeat  her  children."    In  the  words  of  Wigram,  V.-C.,*  ^^^dren. 
*^  There  may  be  a  case  in  which  the  wife  is  not  abso- 
lutely bound*,  but  in  which,  as  against  the  husband, 
the  children  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  mother's  if  husband  u 
equity.     K  the  husband  is  bound,  the  children  are  ^||5ren  m 
certainly  entitled."  entitled. 


I 

are 


The  wife's  right  to  a  settlement  will  be  defeated —  What  wiu 

defeat  her 
right  to  a 

1.  By  the  receipt  by  the  husband  or  his  assignees  SJJJbMd'B' 

of  the  fund.*  receipt  of  the 

fund. 

2.  Where   the  debts,  contracted   before  marriage,  where  her 
for  which  her  husband  becomes  liable,  exceed  in  ^^^*f  ^^9^ 
amount  the  fund  to  which  he  becomes  entitled  in  her 

right* 

^   Wallace  ▼.  Avldjo,  2  Drew,  k,  894  ;  Macaulay  ▼.  Philipt,  4  Yea. 

Sm.    228 ;  Murray  y.  EUbank,  1  16  ;  Baldwin  v.  Baldwin^  6   Da 

L.  C.  388.  O.  &  Sm.  319. 

>  Uayd  ▼.    WiUiaiM,  1   Mad.  «  Lloyd  ▼.  Maaon,  5  Ha.  158. 

450 ;  De  La  Gardey.  Lanpriere,  6  '  Murray  ▼.  Elibankt  1  L.  OL 

Beay.  344 ;  WaUaee  ▼.  Aulc^o,  2  892. 

Drew,  ft  Sm.  216  ;  Aifd.  1  De  O.  '  Bonner  T.Bonner,  17  BeaT.  86. 

Jo.  &  Sm.  648.  Barnard  y.  Ford,  L.  R.  4  Ch.  247. 

*  Murray  y.  Blibani,  1  L.  G. 
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By  an  ade- 
quate settle- 
ineot. 


3.  Where  an  adequate  settlement  has  been  made 
upon  her  ;^  but  not  by  an  inadequate  settlement,  unless 
it  be  hj  an  express  stipulation  before  marriage.* 


Her  adultery  4.  Where  she  is  living  in  adultery  apart  from  her 
of  ththili!°''  husband  ;*  but  even  then,  her  husband  will  not,  it 
band.  -  seems,  while  he  does  not  maintain  her,  be  entitled  to 
fo^  J^here  ^cceive  the  whole  of  W  property.*  But  where  both 
both  are  living  husbaud  and  wife  are  living  in  adultery,  it  has  been 
m  adultery,     j^^j^  ^j^^^  ^^^  ^-^^  ^^^  claim  a  settlement.* 


By  her  fraud.  5.  By  her  fraudulent  suppression  of  the  fact  of  her 
coverture.  Thus,  where  a  woman,  by  a  document 
purporting  to  bear  date  before,  but  in  reality  signed 
after,  her  marriage,  affected  to  assign  certain  pro- 
perty to  her  husband,  which  he  afterwards  sold,  it 
was  held  that,  though  there  was  evidence  of  coercion 
on  the  part  of  the  husband,  yet  by  her  concurrence, 
she  had  precluded  herself  from  claiming  her  equity  to 
a  settlement  as  against  the  purchaser.^ 


Amount  of 
settlement. 


If  husband 
refuse,  so  long 
as  he  main- 
tains her  he 
takes  income. 


Amount  de- 
pends on 
circumstances. 


When  the  husband  is  solvent,  the  amount  to  be 
settled  upon  the  wife  and  children  is  a  matter  which 
depends  generally  on  the  arrangement  between  the 
husband  and  wife,  and  if  the  husband  refuse  to  make 
a  settlement  upon  his  wife,  the  court  will  not,  so  long 
as  he  supports  her,  prevent  his  taking  the  produce 
or  interest  of  her  property,  retaining,  however,  the 
capital,  so  as  to  give  the  wife  a  chance  of  taking  it 
by  survivorship.^  The  question  as  to  what  amount 
should  be  settled  upon  the  wife  arises  most  frequently 
when  the  husband  has  become  bankrupt.     No  general 


^  In  re  Ershine^t  TrutUy  1  K.  & 
J.  S02 ;  SpictT  V.  Spker,  24  Beav. 
865. 

*  Salway  v.  Salway,  Amb.  692 ; 

Oar/ortfi  v.  Bradley,  2  Ves.  Sr. 
675. 

•  Carr  v.  Eastahrooke,  i  Ves. 
146  ;  /n  re  Levnn*a  Trust,  20  Beav. 
878. 


^  Bail  ▼.  Montgomery,  2  Ves. 
Jr.  191. 

'  Greedy  v.  Lavender,  13  Eeav. 
62. 

^  In  re  LvuSCt  TruaU,  L.  R.  4 
Ch.  591. 

'  Sleeck  V.  ThwingUm,  2  Ves^ 
Sr.  561  ;  Atckuon  v.  Aichuon,  11 
Beav.  485. 
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rale  can  be  laid  down.     It  is  a  matter  purely  within 

the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  determined  according 

to  the  circumstances  and  merits  of  the  case.^    The  Previous  bene- 

court  wDl  take  into  consideration  whether  the  wife  ?**  J^*™  ^^^ 

band  8  pro- 

has  acquired  any  benefit  out  of  the  property  of  her  perty. 
husband  ;^  the  conduct  and  circumstances  of  the  hus-  ^^"^*  ^' 
band ;'  or  the  conduct  of  the  wife  ;*  whether  she  is 
living  in  adultery,  or  has  through  her  own  misconduct 
separated  from  the  husband. 

The  rule  in  general,  in  the  absence  of  special  cir-  Oeneraliy  half 
cumstances,  is  that  one-half  of  the  wife's  property  "^J®*^*^®^  ^^ 
shall  be   settled  upon  herself,   and  the  remaining 
moiety  go  to  her  husband  or  his  assignees.* 

And  in  some  cases,  it  has  been  held  that  the  whole  Sometimes 
fund  will  be  settled  on  her ;  as  where  it  is  small,  and  foncTwoTbe 
barely  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  wife  and  settled, 
children  ;•  where  the  husband  having  become  bank- 
rupt is  not  able  to  maintain  his  wife  ;^  or  where  the 
husband  has  deserted  or  behaved  cruelly  to  his  wife, 
and  does  not  maintain  her.^ 

Since  the  extent  of  the  wife's  equity  is,  to  have  a  Form  of  settle- 
settlement  made  for  the  benefit  of  herself  and  her  ™*°*^ 
children,  the  court  will  not  interfere  with  the  marital 
right  further  than  is  necessary  to  give  effect  to  that 
equity.  The  ultimate  limitation,  therefore,  in  default 
of  issue  of  the  marriage,  will  be  to  the  husband 
absolutely.® 


*  Carter  v.  TaggaH,  1  De  G.  M. 
ft  O.  289;  Avbrty  v.  Brovon,  4 
W.  R.  425. 

*  In  re  Erthir^t  Trusts,  1  K.  & 
J.  802 ;  Grem  ▼.  Otte^  1  Sim.  k 
Stu.  250. 

'  Marshall  v.  Fowler,  16  Beav. 
249 ;  Barrow  y.  Barrow,  18  Beay. 
529. 

*  Barrow  ▼.  Barrow,  6  De  O. 
M.  &  O.  795 ;  BaU  v.  CautU,  1 
Ves.  &  B.  802,  304. 

^  Dunkley  v.  Dttukley,  2  De  O. 


M.  k  G.  896;  In  re  SuggiU's 
Trusts,  L.  R.  8  Ch.  215. 

^  In  re  Kineaid's  Trutts,  1 
Drew.  820. 

7  Scott  y.  SpasJiett,  8  Maa  &  G. 
599 ;  Gardner  v.  Mars/iallf  14 
Sim.  575. 

*  Dunkley  v.  DunUey,  2  De  G. 
H.  &  G.  890  ;  rt  Ford,  82  Beay. 
621. 

•  Crwdon  ▼.  May^  L.  R.  9  £q. 
404. 
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How  far  bind-      As  to  the  question,  how  far  settlements  made  in 
^redttorfor*^  Consideration  of  the  wife's  equity  to  a  settlement 
husband.        wiU  be  binding  as  against  creditors,  the  following 
rules  may  be  laid  down : — 

If  husband  re-      1.  Where  the  husband  has  once  reduced  into  posses- 

perty^nto^pos-  ^^^^?  ^^®  equitable  choses  in  action  of  his  wife,  and 
session,  and  then  makes  a  voluntary  settlement  on  his  wife,  out 
setSement  H  ^^  them,  the  question  of  the  validity,  or  invalidity  of 
must  conform  such  Settlement  against  creditors,  will  depend  upon 
^  '  °'  the  bona  fides  of  the  transaction.     K,  therefore,  the 

Valid  if  &on4   husband,  largely  indebted  at  the  time,  convey  pro- 
ameritonouT^  pcrty  in  trust  for  his  wife  and  children,  such  a  con- 
consideration,  veyance  may  be  within  the  stat.  13  Eliz.,  c.  5,  and 
void  against  the  creditors.*     But  as  that  statute  only 
directs  that  no  act  whatsoever,  done  to  defraud  a 
creditor,  shall  be  of  any  effect  against  that  creditor, 
a  bond  fide  settlement,  where  there  is  no  imagination 
of  fraud,  even  though  voluntary,^  will  be  supported 
Trader'ssettie-  as  against  Creditors,'    By  the  Bankruptcy  Act  1869, 
proplrty""^*^  it  is  enacted,  that  "  a  settlement  made  (by  a  trader), 
under  Bank-    on  or  for  the  wifc  or  children  of  the  settlor,  of  pro- 
1869^^   ^^      P^rty,  which  has  accrued  to  the  settlor  after  marriage 
in  right  of  his  wife,"  shall  be  good  as  against  his 
assignees  in  bankruptcy  (Sect  91). 

If  court  decree     2.  Where  the  court  decrees  a  settlement  upon  the 

ment^  CTedi-  ^^^®?  "  ^^®  court  wiU  support  it  as  a  good  settlement 
tors  are  for  valuable  consideration."* 

bound. 

Settlement  3.  Where  the  wife,  after  marriage,  becomes  entitled 
to^iBtw  refu^  to  property  which  the  husband  cannot  touch  without 
ing  to  part  the  aid  of  the  court,  and  the  trustees  will  not  pay  it 
wife's  pro-      without  the  husband  making  a  settlement;    and  if 

perty,  Also 

good.                    1  Ooldtmith  v.  JtuiteU,  5  De  Q.  434 ;  see  ante,  page  64. 

M.  &  a.  647.  *  WheeUr  v.  Caryl,  Amb.  121  ; 

'  Holma  y.  Ptnney,  8  E  ft  J.  90 ;  Sinufm  Y.  Jonei^  2  Ruse,  ft  Hj. 

SaaUary  ▼.  Bide,  2  Vem.  48.  865. 
*  Cadoffan  v.   Kennettf  Cowp* 
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the  husband  agrees  to  settle  it,  and  do  that  which  the 
conrt  would  decree,  it  is  a  good  settlement  against 
creditors.^ 

^  Wuder  ▼.  Caryl,  Amb.  121,      22 ;  Inn  Wrajfi  TnuU,  16  Jur. 
122;  Moor  y.  Rycault  Free.  Ch.      1126. 


SSO  FEBSONS  UNDER  DISABILITY. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


SETTLEMENTS  IN  DEROGATION  OF  MARITAL  BIGHTS. 

Wife  must  not  It  being  a  general  rule  of  law  and  equity  that  a  hus- 
fraudU)n*the    t)and  becomes  entitled  to  the  property  of  his  wife  on 
marital  right  marriage,  any  alienation  of  property  by  her  in  fraudu- 
lent derogation  of  the  marital  right  will  in  equity  be 
deemed  null  and  void.     In  StrcUhmore  v.  Ban>es^ 
Conveyance     Lord  Thurlow  thus  states  the  rule, — "  A  conveyance 
/aci>  kwSl*"*^  by  a  wife,  whatsoever  may  be  the  circumstances,  and 
even  the  moment  before  the  marriage,  is  primd  facie 
good,  and  becomes  bad  only  upon  the  imputation  of 
fraud.     If  a  woman,  during  the  course  of  a  treaty  of 
marriage  with  her,  makes,  without  notice  to  the  in- 
tended husband,  a  conveyance  of  any  part  of  her  pro- 
perty, I  should  set  it  aside,  though  good  primd  faciCy 
because  affected  with  that  fraud." 

The  cases  decided  on  this  subject  support  the  follow- 
ing conclusions : — 

1.  If  during  a  1.  If  a  womau  entitled  to  property  enters  into  a 
rktfe^she  ™*^  treaty  for  marriage,  and  during  the  treaty  represents 
aiienes  with-^  to  her  intended  husband  that  she  is  so  entitled ;  that 
knowledge"  *  ^P^^  ^^  marriage  he  will  become  entitled^'i^r^  mariti  ; 
property  to  and  if  during  the  same  treaty  she  clandestinely  conveys 
represented"  away  the  samc  property  to  a  volunteer,*  or  settles  the 
t'tiS^^t^"  property  upon  herself,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  defeat 
fraudulent,  his  marital  right,  and  the  concealment  continues  until 
the  marriage  takes  place,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 

^  1  L.  C.  S7I.  '  Lanet  v.  Norman,  2  Ch.  Bop.  79. 
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that  a  frand  is  thus  practised  on  the  husband,  and  he 
is  entitled  to  relief.^ 


2.  And  not  only  is  this  principle  applicable  where  SbBme  prin- 
the  husband  knew  of  the  existence  of  her  property,  cLbfelf  he  did 
but  it  has  been  extended  much  further ;  for  in  Goddard  not  know  her 
V.  SnaWy^  a  woman  ten  months  before  marriage,  but  gewed^fuch 
after  the  commencement  of  that  intimate  acquaintance  property, 
with  her  future  husband  which  ended  in  marriage, 

made  a  settlement  of  a  sum  of  money  which  he  did  not> 
know  her  to  be  possessed  of.  The  marriage  took  place, 
she  concealing  from  him  both  her  right  to  the  money, 
and  the  existence  of  the  settlement.  Ten  years  after, 
on  her  death,  it  was  held  on  a  bill  filed  by  the  hus- 
band, that  the  settlement  was  void,  as  a  fraud  upon 
his  marital  right.' 

3.  But  when   a  woman  about   to  marry,  sells  or  Not  ^udu- 
conveys  to  a  purchaser  foV  valuable  consideration,  pJl^hMer  for 
nrithotU  notice  of  any  intended  derogation  of  the  mari-  valuable  con- 
tal  right,  the  sale  or  conveyance  will  be  held  good.*  "ithiJut*'* 
It   seems   uncertain,   however,  whether,  if  the  pur- notice- 
chaser  for  value  have  notice,  the  sale  or  conveyance 

will  stand  as  against  the  husband.* 


4.  It  would  seem   that  a  clandestine  settlement  Void,  even 
made   by  a  woman  pending  her  marriage,  even  if  torious,^*"^ 
meritorious   in   its   nature,  as  on  the  children  of  a  wcret. 
former  marriage,  will  be  set  aside  as  a  &aud  on  the 
husband.^ 


5.  If  the  intended  husband  is  acquainted  before  his  Marriage  with 

^  England  v.  Dawns,  2  Beav.  *  Blanehet  v.  Poster^  2  Ves.  Sr. 

528.  264  ;  LleweUin  v.  Cobbdd^  1  Sm. 

3  1  Rubs.  485.  &  Oiff.  376. 

'  Dcwnet  ▼.  Jenningt,  32  Beav.  '  Ibid. 

290;    Taylor  v.   Puf/h,  1   Hare,  "  Ta^v.  PvgK  ^  S«re,  ^^^S. 
608. 
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notice  of  marriage  with  the  fact  of  an  assignment  of  property 
binds  h^°*  made  by  his  intended  wife,  and  nevertheless  thinks 
band.  fit  afterwards  to  marry  her,  he  will  be  bound  by  it.* 

6.  A  husband  6.  In  all  the  cases  it  has  been  held  that  the  settle- 
aside  a!con-*^  ment  to  be  invalidated  must  have  been  niade  without 
veyance  when  the  husbaud's  knowledge,  during  the  course  of  the 
Se  mamage^  treaty  for  marriage  rcith  him.  It  has  been  accordingly 
with  him.       held  that  a  settlement  made  by  a  widow  upon  herself 

^and  the  children  of  a  former  marriage  was  not  fraudu- 
lent, because  it  was  not  proved  that  the  person  she 
afterwards  married  was  at  the  time  of  the  settlement 
He  must  be     "  her  then  intended  husband."*    And  in  Straihmore 
^tended"  "^     ^*  Bowes^  a  woman,  pending  a  treaty  of  marriage 
husband.        with  A.,  made  a  settlement  of  her  property  with  his 
approbation;  a  few  days  after,   B.,  by  stratagem, 
induced  her  to  marry  him ;  B.  had  no  notice  of  the 
settlement.      It   was,    however,   held    good  against 
him. 

7.  If  he  has        7.  Where  the  husband  has  before  marriage  seduced 

seduced  her  j^jg  ^ifg  ^xA  thus  rendered  retirement  from  the  mar- 
before  mar-  ' 

riage  her  con-  riage  ou  her  part  impossible,  a  settlement  made  by 
goodas "  '^^^  ^^  ^^^  property  without  his  knowledge  will,  it 
•gainst  him.    secms,  be  Supported.* 

^  Si  Oeorge  ▼.  Wake,  1  My.  ft  458. 

K.  610 ;  Wrigley  ▼.  Swainwti,  3  '  England  ▼.  2>ami«,  2  Bmt. 

De  G.  ft  Sm.  458  ;  Slocombe  y.  531. 

Qlvbb,  2  Bro.  C.  C.  545 ;  but  see  *  1  L.  C.  364. 

Ndton  ▼.  Stacker,  4  De  O.  ft  Jo.  <  Taylor  ▼.  Pugk,  I  Han,  608. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

INFANTS. 

Who  may  be  the  gnardians  of  an  infant  auardko.. 

1.  It  is  indisputable  that  the  father  is  by  nature  i.  Father, 
and  nurture  the  guardian  of  his  children  during  their 
infancy.^ 

2.  By  12  Car.  IL,  a  24,  a  power  was  conferred  2.  Tettamen- 
xipon  the  father  of  appointing,  even  though  a  minor,  ^^  g^«ii«n. 
by  deed  or  will,  a  guardian  for  his  legitimate  children ; 

these  are  termed  testamentary  guardians.  But  by  the 
Wills  Act,*  the  power  of  making  a  will  is  taken  from 
minors,  who  can  therefore,  it  seems,  now  only  appoint 
guardians  for  their  children  by  deed. 

A  testamentary  guardian  is  a  trustee,  and  the 
Statute  of  Limitations  is  inapplicable  to  accounts  as 
between  him  and  his  ward.* 

3.  The  father  may  waive  his  ^natural  rights   of  3.  Guardian 
guardianship  in  favour  of  a  stranger,  whom  he  has  appointed  by 
permitted  to  put  himself  in  loco  parentis  towards  his  standing 
child.     Where,  therefore,  under  these  circumstances,  •**  ^*^^. 
the  stranger  has  provided  for  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  the  child,  and  has  appointed  guardians, 

the  father  will  be  restrained  in  equity  from  asserting 
his  parental  rights  to  the  prejudice  of  his  child's  future 
interests.* 

^  WdUdey  ▼.  Beaufort,  2  Ruas,  '  MaUhewi  ▼.  Brue,  14  Boar. 

21.  341. 

«  1  Vict.  26.  *  Powd  V.  CUaver,  2  Bro.  a  C. 

499. 
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4.  Guardian 
appointed  by 
court. 

Jurisdiction 
from  Crown 
M  parens 
patriae. 


Delegated  to 
the  Court  of 
Chancery. 


4.  Guardian  by  appointment  of  the  conrt  The 
origin  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
over  infants  has  been  a  matter  of  much  juridical 
discussion.  The  better  opinion  seems  to  be,  that 
this  jurisdiction  has  its  just  and  rightful  foundation 
in  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  flowing  from  its 
general  power  and  duty  as  parens  patriae^  to  protect 
those  who  have  no  other  lawful  protector.^  Partaking 
as  it  does,  more  of  the  nature  of  a  judicial  administra- 
tion of  rights  and  duties,  in  faro  conscientiaej  than 
of  strict  executive  authority,  it  would  naturally  follow, 
ed  ratione^  that  it  should  be  exercised  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  as  a  branch  of  the  general  jurisdiction 
originally  confided  and  delegated  to  it  Hence  it  is 
that  this  jurisdiction  does  not  belong  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  alone,  as  holder  of  the  Great  Seal  and 
Keeper  of  the  Boyal  conscience,  but  may  be  exercised 
by  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  also;  and  as  in  other 
cases  where  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  a  general 
jurisdiction,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  House  of  Lords 
from  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.* 


Infant  be-  If  a  bill  be  filed  relative  to  an  infant's  estate  or 

of  "court  wh«i  P^^o^  ^^^  court  acquircs  jurisdiction,  and  the  infant, 
biU  ia  filed  whether  plaintiflF  or  defendant,  and  even  during  the 
life  of  its  father,  or  a  testamentary  guardian,  immedi- 
ately becomes  a  ward  of  the  court.*  And  where  with- 
out suit  an  order  for  maintenance  had  been  made  on 
summons  in  Chambers,  it  was  held  that  the  infant 
thereby  became  a  ward  of  court.* 


relative  to  hia 

estate. 

Or  on  order 

made  without 

suit. 


Infant  muet  The  Co'jrt  of  Chancery  will  appoint  a  suitable  guar- 
thltcourt^^^'  dian  to  an  infant  where  there  is  none  other,  or  none 
™a^  exeroiee  other  who  wiU  or  can  act ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  it 
will  not  do  so  unless  where  the  infant  has  property.  "  It 


its  juriadic- 
tion. 


1  St.  1838 ;  De  MannevilU  v.  Dt 
MannevUU,  10  Yea.  63. 
•  St.  1336. 
'  BuUer  ▼.  Freeman,  Amb.  303. 


*  Tn  re  Oraham^  L.  R.  10  Eq. 
530;  InreHodgei  Settlement, Z  K. 
and  J.  218. 
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is  not,  however,"  as  observed  by  Lord  Eldon,  "  from 
any  want  of  jorisdiction  that  it  does  not  act  where  it 
has  no  property  of  an  infant,  but  from  a  want  of  the 
means  to  exercise  its  jorisdiction,  because  the  court 
cannot  take  on  itself  the  maintenance  of  all  the  chil- 
dren in  the  kingdom.  It  can  exercise  this  jurisdiction 
usefully  and  practically  only  where  it  has  the  means 
of  doing  so, — that  is  to  say,  by  its  having  the  means 
of  applying  property  for  the  use  and  maintenance  of 
the  infant"^ 

In  general,  parents  are  intrusted  with  the  custody  Jurudiotion 
and  education  of  their  children,  on  the  natural  pre-  ^^^J^j^n^. 
sumption  that  the  children  will  be  properly  treated, 
and  that  due  care  will  be  taken  of  them  in  regard  to 
their  education,  morals,  and  religion ;  but  if  the  court 
has  reasonable  ground  to  believe  that  the  children 
would  not  be  properly  treated,  it  "would  interfere, 
upon  the  principle  that  preventing  justice  was  prefer- 
able to  punishing  justice."  ^    Accordingly,  where  the  When  father 
father  is  insolvent,'  or  his  character  and  conduct  are  !^^^^,k; 
such  as  are  likely  to  contaminate  the  morals  of  his 
children,*  or  where  he  is  endangering  their  property 
or  neglecting  their  education,*  or  is  guilty  of  ill-treat- 
ment and  cruelty  to  them,'  the  custody  of  the  children 
will  be  committed  to  a  person  to  act  as  guardian.^ 

The  guardian  will  be  allowed  to  regulate  the  mode  Guardian 
and  select  the  place  for  the  education  of  his  ward,  J^dpJ^ ^i 
whose  obedience  will  be  enforced  by  the  court.'    And  education  6f 

hia  ward. 

»  WdluUy  V.  Btavfwt,  2  Ruas.  •  Hall  v.  HaU,  3  Atk.  721.    See 

21.  TremairCt  Case,  1  Str.  167,  where, 

•  Ibid.  **  being  an  infant,  he  went  to  Oz- 

•  Kiffln  ▼.  Kifin,  1  P.  W.  705.  ford,  contrary  to  the  orders  of  hia 

•  Shelley    v.     Weitbrooke^    Jac.  guardian,  who  would  have  him  go 
266  n.  to  Cambridge,  and  the  court  sent 

•  Oreuze  ▼.  ffuniert  2  Cox,  242.  a  messenger  to  carry  him  from 

•  Whi^ld  ▼.  HaUSf  12  Vee.      Oxford  to  Cambridge ;  and  upon 
492.  returning  to  Oxford,  there  went 

'  Ex  parte  Mfmntford^  15  Ves,      another,  torn  to  carry  him  to  Cam* 
445.  bridge,  quam  to  keep  him  there." 
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the  conrt  will  aid  gaardians  in  obtaining  possession 
of  the  persons  of  their  wards  when  thej  are  detained 
from  them.^ 


VHies  guar- 
dian gives 
security. 


Guardians 
must  not 
change 
character  of 
ward's  pro- 
perty. 


Except  where 
necessary  for 
his  benefit. 


If  the  guardian  wishes  to  take  his  ward  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  in  some  other  cases  where 
there  is  danger  of  injury  to  the  ward's  person  or  pro- 
perty, the  court  will  always  take  security  from  the 
guardian.^ 

Guardians  will  not  ordinarily  be  permitted  to  change 
the  personal  property  of  an  infant  into  real  property,  or 
the  real  property  into  personalty.  And  this  rule  is 
founded  on  two  considerations — such  a  conversion 
may  not  only  affect  the  rights  of  the  infant  himself, 
but  also  of  his  representatives  if  he  should  die  under 
age ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that,  before  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Wills  Act,*  an  infant  might  dispose  of 
personal  property  before  he  attained  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  but  could  not  devise  real  property  until  he  had 
attained  that  age.^  But  guardians  may,  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  where  it  is  manifestly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  infant,  change  the  nature  of  the  estate; 
as  for  necessary  expenses,  such  as  repairs,*  or  by  pay- 
ment of  a  certain  sum  out  of  the  personal  estate  of  the 
infant,  in  pursuance  of  a  condition  imposed  on  a  devise 
of  an  estate  to  him  ;•  and  the  court  will  support  their 
conduct  if  the  act  be  such  as  the  court  would  itself 
have  done,  under  the  like  circumstances,  by  its  own 
order.^  The  act  of  the  guardian  in  such  a  case  must 
not  be  wantonly  done,  but  must  be  for  the  manifest 
interest  and  convenience  of  the  infant     It  is  true  that 


1  St.  1340. 

*  Jeffrtyt  ▼.  VanUtwarstwarih, 
Bam.  Ch.  R.  141 ;  Biggar.  Terry, 
1  My.  k  Cr.  676. 

»  1  Vict.,  c.  26. 

*  £x  parU  PhUlipi,  19  Ves. 
122 ;  Serguon  v.  SeeUy,  2  Atk. 


413;  Ware  ▼.  PoUkUL  11  Vea. 
278. 

'  Ex  parte  Orimatone,  4  Bitx 
C.  C.  note,  235 ;  Amb.  708. 

•  Verru>n  ▼.  Vernon,  cited  1 
Ves.  Jr.  456. 

7  Sx  parte  PkiUipt,  19  Vei. 
122. 
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it  hafi  been  said  there  is  no  equity  in  such  a  case  be- 
tween the  representatives  of  the  infant    But,  never- 
theless, the  court  has  an  obvious  regard  to  the  circum- 
stance that   these   representatives  may  be  affected 
thereby,  and  it  is  always  inclined  to  keep  a  strict  hand 
over  guardians,  in  order  to  prevent  partiality  and 
misconduct.     For  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  such  Reprawnt*- 
acts  of  the  guardian,  in  cases  of  the  death  of  the  infant  *^^!J7£? 
before  he  arrives  of  age,  from  changing  improperly  the  ^en  htuL 
rights  of  the  parties,  who,  as  heirs  or  distributees,  ^i^S^Jfier 
would  otherwise  be  entitled  to  the  property,  it  is  the  the  oonver- 
constant  rule  of  courts  of  equity  to  hold  lands  pur-  "°°' 
chased  by  the  guardian  with  the  infant's  personal 
estate,  or  with  the  rents  and  profits  of  his  real  estate, 
to  be  personalty,  and  distributable  as  such ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  treat  real  property  turned  into 
money  (as,  for  example,  timber  cut  down  on  an 
infant's    fee    simple   estate)    as   still   retaining    its 
original  character  of  real  estate.    And  when  the  court 
directs  any  such  change  of  property,  it  directs  the  new 
investment  to  be  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
would  be  entitled  to  it,  if  it  had  remained  in  its 
original  state.^ 

In  the  case  of  wards  of  the  court,  whether  male  or  Marriage  of 
female,  even  when  they  have  parents  living,  or  guar-  ''"^^^"♦^ 
dianSy  it  is  necessary  to  apply  to  obtain  the  permission  its  permiadou. 
of  the  court  before  their  marriage  can  take  place.*    I^S*mMrS«e  of 
a  man  should  marry  a  female  ward  without  the  consent  ward  without 
and  approbation  of  the  court,  he  and  aU  others  con-  ^^a^n- 
cerned  in  aiding  and  abetting  the  act  will  be  treated  t«mpt. 
as  guilty  of  contempt  of  court,  and  may  be  punished 
by  imprisonment.*    And  it  seems  that,  although  the 
husband,   or   those  contriving    and    assisting    at  a 
marriage  are  not  aware  that  the  infant  is  a  ward  of 

1  St   1367  ;   Ware  v.  PolhiU,         *  Wortham  ▼.  PemberUm,  1  De 
11  Ves.  278.  O.  &  Sm.  644 ;  BxparU  Mitchell^ 

>  SnUtli.  V.  Snaih,  8  Atk.  305.         2  Atk.  173. 
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court,  their  ignorance  will  not  be  sufficient  to  acquit 
them  of  contempt  of  court.^ 


Guardian  must     With  a  view  also  to  prevent  the  improper  marriages 

nisan^^^that    ^^  ^^^  wards,  the  guardian  on  his  appointment  is  gener- 

ward  shall  not  ally  required  to  give  a  recognisance  that  the  infant 

^^^^^^^^^'  shall  not  marry  without  the  leave  of  the  court ;  so 

that,  if  an  infant  should  marry,  though  without  the 

privity,  knowledge,  or  negligence  of  the  guardian,  yet 

the   recognisance  would    in  strictness  be  forfeited, 

whatever  favour  the  court  might,  upon  an  application, 

think  fit  to  extend  to  the  party  when  he  should  appear 

to  have  been  in  no  fault* 


Improper  xnaT' 
riage  re- 
strained by 
injunction. 


With  the  same  view,  the  court  will,  where  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  an  intended  and  improper  marriage 
without  its  sanction,  by  an  injunction,  not  only  interdict 
the  marriage,but  also  interdict  communications  between 
the  ward  and  the  admh-er,»  and  if  the  guardian  is  sus- 
pected of  any  connivance,  it  will  remove  the  infant  from 
his  care  and  custody,  and  commit  the  ward  to  the  care 
of  others.* 


Settlement 
must  be  ap- 
proved by 
court 


In  case  of  an  offer  of  marriage  of  a  ward,  the  court 
will  generally  refer  it  to  chambers,. to  ascertain  and 
report  whether  the  match  is  a  suitable  one,  and  also 
what  settlement  ought  to  be  made.* 


When  the  marriage  has  been  actually  celebrated 
without  the  sanction  of  the  court,  the  court  will  not 
discharge  the  husband,  who  has  been  committed  for 
contempt,  until  he  has  made  such  a  settlement  upon 
the  female  ward,  as  upon  a  reference  to  chambers, 

1  More  V.  More,  2  Atk.  167 ; 
HerbeH's  Gate,  8  P.  W.  116. 

'  Eyre  y.  CoimUu  of  SHrftes- 
bury,  2  L.  C.  596. 

'  Lord  Raymond B  Com,  Cas. 
t  Talb.  68;  Pearce  v.  CrtUeh field. 


14  Vea.  206. 

<  TwiAa  ▼.  Eler$,  Dick,  88. 

*  Smith  T.  Smith,  3  Atk.  805 ; 
Letde  ▼.  BamardegUmj  4  Sim.  583; 
SU  1361. 
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shall,  under  all  the  circmnstances,  be  equitable  and  Considert- 
proper.  The  nature  of  the  settlement  will  depend  in  gettiment 
a  great  measure  upon  the  fortune,  position,  and  con- 
duct of  the  husband,  whether  the  parties  are  of  equal 
rank  and  fortune,  or  the  husband  is  in  such  a  position 
as  would  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  mercenary  motives  for 
the  marriage  on  his  part.^ 

Under  the  Marriage  Act,  4  Geo.  IV.,  c.  67,  the^«J«^ 
guardian  of  any  minor,  who  has  married  without  his  rUge  Act, 
consent,  may,  on  information  filed,  obtain  a  declara-  ^  ^'  ^^'» 
tion  of  forfeiture  against  either  party,  who  has  pro- 
cured the  solemnisation  of  the  marriage  by  falsely 
stating  that  such  consent  had  been  given,  and  the 
court  will  thereupon  decree  a  settlement  on  the  inno- 
cent party  or  the  issue  of  the  marriage.^ 

By  18  &  19  Vict,  c.  43  (explained  by  23  &  24  Vict,  Bindingtettle. 
c  83),  infants  are  now  enabled,  with  the  approbation  ^^  under' 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  to  make  binding  settle-  is  &  19  Vict, 
ments  on  marriage,  of  their  real  and  personal  estate, 
whether  in  possession,  reversion,  remainder,  or  ex- 
pectancy.* 

It  will  not  make  any  difference  in  the  case,  that  Waiver  by 

xi_  11  •  •irf*  •  jj.'       ^Md  of  her 

the  ward  has  since  arrived  of  age,  or  is  ready  to  waive  aetUement. 
her  right  to  a  settlement ;  for  the  court  will  protect 
her  against  her  own  indiscretion,  and  the  undue  in- 
fluence of  her  husband.* 

A  father  is  bound  to  maintain  his  children,  and  will  Father  bound 
not  usually  have  any  allowance  out  of  their  property  hL™hi?dren, 
for  that  purpose,  notwithstanding  there  is  a  provision  though  there 

1  Ball  Y.  Cotttti,  1  V.  &  B.  808  ;  "  Se  Olive,  11  W.  R.  819  ;  Bar^ 

Field  Y.  Moore,  7  De  O.  M.  &  Q.  row  v.  Barrow,  4  K.  ft  J.  418 ; 

691.  SiiMon  y.  Jonet,  2  Russ.  &  My.  865. 

*  See  19  ft  20  Vict,  c.  119,  a.  19 ;  *  St.  1861 ;  ffobton  v.  Perrahy, 

AU.-Oerk  y.  Bead,  L.  R.  12  £q.  2  Cull.  412;  Lonff  y.  L<mg,  2  Sim. 

88 ;  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  10-12.  ft  St  119. 
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isaprovigion  for  their  maintenaiice ;  ^  but  where  the  father  is  in 
nance?^^  such  circumstaiices  of  poverty  as  not  to  be  able  to 
Except  when  give  a  child  an  education  suitable  to  the  fortune  which 
vented'by  ^^  expects,  maintenance  will  be  allowed.^  A  wife 
po^e^y-  was  formerly  under  no  legal  obligation  to  maintain 
under  33  &  34  her  children.*  But  now,  by  the  Married  Women's 
Vict,  c.  93.  Property  Act  1870  (33  &  34  Vict.,  c.  93,  s.  14),  if 
possessed  of  separate  property,  she  is  liable  to  con- 
tribute to  their  maintenance. 

When  father       If  there  is  a  contract  on  marriage  amounting  to  a 

wx*iSlowMice  ^^^^*>  ^^^^  property  shall  be  applied  for  the  maiate- 
nance  and  education  of  the  children,  the  property  must 
be  applied  without  reference  to  the  ability  of  the  father 
to  maintain  and  educate  him.* 

How  allow-         In  allowing  maintenance  for  an  infant,  regard  will 

Uted."  "*^  ^®  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  ^^^  ^^^  condition  of  his  family.  Thus, 
where  there  are  younger  children,  especially  if  they  are 
numerous  and  totally  destitute,  the  court  will  make  a 
liberal  allowance  to  the  eldest  son,  that  he  may  be  the 
better  able  to  maintain  his  brothers  and  sisters.'^  And 
a  liberal  allowance  will  also  be  made  for  infants,  in 
order  to  relieve  their  parents  when  in  distressed  circum- 
stances."* 

^  Stocken  v.   Stocken,  4  My.  &  *  Thompson  v.  Oriffin^  1  Cr.  & 

Cr.  98  ;  Meacher  v.  Young,  2  My.  Ph.  817,  320. 

&  K,  490.     See  also  Bantome  v.  '  Pierpoint    v.    Chenejf,    1    P. 

BurgtSB,  L.  R.  3  £q.  773.  Wms.  488 ;   Bradthaw  v.  Brad- 

>  Buchoorth   y.   BuckwoHh,    1  thaw,  IJ.  Jt  W.  647. 

Cox.  81.  '  Htytkam  v.  HeyAcaii^  1  Cox, 

*  HodgeM  v.  Hodgent,  4  G.  &  179. 
F.  323. 
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OF  PEBS0K8  OF  UKSOUKp  MIND. 

The  Conrt  of  Chancery  may  properly  be  deemed  to  Juriadietion 
have  had,  originally,  as  the  general  delegate  of  the  ^®™  ^^^J^ 
Crown,  as  parens  patriae^  the  right  to  have  the  custody 
of  idiots  and  lunatics  who  had  no  other  guardian.   But 
the  stats.  17  Ed.  11. ,  cc  9, 10,  introduced  certain  new 
rights,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  Crown ;  and  since  that 
period,  the  jurisdiction  has  become  somewhat  mixed  in 
practice ;  but  it  is  principally  in  modern  times  exerted 
under  these  statutes.  The  jurisdiction  is,  therefore,  now  ChuioeUor  has 
usually  treated  as  a  special  jurisdiction  for  many  pur-  J^'SJ^^IJ^t 
poses,  derived  from  the  special  authority  of  the  Crown,  under  sigo- 
under  its  sign-manual  to  the  Chancellor  personally,  and  ""^'^ 
not  as  belonging  to  him  as  Chancellor,  sitting  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery.^ 

But  whatever  may  be  the  true  origin  of  the  authority  ChftnoeUor 
of  the  Crown  as  to  idiots  and  lunatics,  it  is  clear  that  Si^tioTwi"'^ 
the  Chancellor  does  not  in  all  cases  act  under  the  special  chief  of  the 
warrant  by  the  sign-manual.   The  warrant  gives  to  the  chwcery. 
Chancellor  the  right  of  providing  for  the  maintenance 
of  idiots  and  lunatics,  and  for  the  care  of  their  persons 
and  estates,  and  no  more.  When  a  person  is  ascertained 
to  be  an  idiot  oi  lunatic,  the  Chancellor  proceeds,  under 
his  special  warrant,  to  commit  the  custody  of  the  person 
and  estate  of  the  idiot  or  lunatic  to  the  proper  guardians, 
and  to  direct  for  him  a  suitable  maintenance.    After 
the  custody  is  so  granted,  and  maintenance  is  assigned, 
the  Chancellor  acts  in  other  matters,  relative  to  lunatics 
at  least,  not  under  the  warrant  by  the  sign-manual,  but 

1  St  1868. 
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in  virtue  of  his  general  power,  as  holding  the  Great 
Seal,  and  as  Keeper  of  the  King's  conscience.  The 
Court  of  Chancery  ia  in  the  habit  of  making  many 
orders,  and  Enforcing  them  by  attachment;  which 
orders,  and  the  manner  of  enforcing  them,  are  not 
warranted  by  the  sign-manual,  but  are  exercised  under 
the  general  power  of  the  court.^  Yet  the  Chancellor 
does  not  act  as  an  equity  judge,  as  administering  the 
general  powers  of  a  court  of  equity,  when  he  makes 
these  orders  and  enforces  them  by  attachment ;  for  then 
an  appeal  would  lie  to  the  House  of  Lords ;  whereas, 
although  from  a  decree  made  on  a  bill  filed  relating  to 
a  lunatic's  estate  in  the  regular  course  of  chancery  pro- 
ceedings, an  appeal  lies  to  the  House  of  Lords,  yet  an 
Appeal  to  appeal  from  an  order  made  on  motion  or  petition  in 
Privy  Counoa.  Lunacy,  lies  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council.' 

Lordfl  Jus-  The  jurisdiction  in  lunacy  has  been  regulated  and 

jiSsdicSon.    defined  by  a  series  of  statutes.'    By  the  principal  act, 

the    Lunacy    Begulation  Act  1853,  jurisdiction  in 

lunacy  has  been  given  to  the  Lords  Justices  of  the 

Court  of  Appeal  in  Chancery. 


jurifidiction        The  jurisdiction  extends  not  only  to  idiots  and 
SreoM  incap-  l^^^^tics,  properly  so  called,  but  also  to  all  persons,  who, 
able  of  manag-  from  age  or  misfortune,  are  incapable  of  managing  their 
i^^eir  own  ^^^  afiairs,  and  therefore  are  properly  deemed  of  un- 
sound mind,  or  non  compotes  mentis.^  And  a  commission 
of  lunacy  may  issue  where  the  lunatic  has  property 
within  this  country,  although  he  is  domiciled  abroad^ 

CoDTenion  of      In  the  case  of  a  lunatic,  the  court  will  not  generally 
lumiticaei.     ^j^^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^£  ^j^^  luuatic's  property  so  as  to  affect 

the  rights  of  his  representatives,  unless  where  it  is  for 

1  St.  1864.  c  13;  25  ft  26  Vict,  o.  88. 

>  Sm.  Han.  480.  «  St  1865. 

•  16  &  17  Vict,  c.  70;  18  Vict,  •  St  1365.  a. 
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the  benefit  of  the  lunatic  himself.  ^^  The  general  object  His  interest 
of  the  attention  of  the  administration  is  solely  and  gu°2^^°" 
entirely  the  interest  of  the  lunatic  himself^  without  His  represen- 
looking  to  the  interests  of  those  who  upon  his  death  Ji^*^^iS^a\e- 
may  have  an  eventual  right  of  succession.  Accordingly  tween  them. 
in  such  a  case,  where  the  conVersion  is  made  by  the  "^i^^:^' 
direction  of  a  courtof  competent  jurisdiction  in  Lunacy,  oharacter  in 
as  there  are  no  equities  between  the  heir  and  the  next  lauaiiy  " 
of  kin,  they  will  take  the  properties  to  which  they  are  ^ound. 
respectively  entitled,  according  to  the  character  in  which 
they  find  them."  * 

^  Oxmd<m  y.  Compton^  2  Yes.  115;  8  De  O.  F.  A  Jo.  43;  In  re 
Jr.  72  ;  Ex parU  PhiUips,  19  Yes.  Wharton,  5  De  G.  M.  A  Q.  83;  Id 
118  ;  Re  Leeming,  7  Jur.  N.  S.      k  17  Yict,  c.  70,  s.  119. 
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Origin  of  oon« 
current  juris- 
diction. 


Concurrent 
jurifldiction 
extends  to 
cases  where 
there  is  not  a 
plain,  ade- 
quate, and 
complete 
remedy  at  law. 


The  concnrrent  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  equity  has  its 
true  origin  in  one  of  two  sources :  either  the  courts  of 
laWy  although  they  have  a  general  jurisdiction  in  the 
matter,  cannot  or  could  not  give  adequate,  specific, 
or  perfect  relief,  or,  under  the  actual  circumstances 
of  the  case,  they  cannot  or  could  not  give  relief  at  alL 
The  former  occurs  in  all  cases  when  a  simple  judg- 
ment for  the  plaintiff  or  for  the  defendant  does  not 
meet  the  full  merits  and  exigencies  of  the  case,  but  a 
variety  of  adjustments,  limitations,  and  cross  claims 
are  to  be  introduced  and  acted  on;  and  a  decree 
meeting  all  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case 
between  the  very  parties  is  indispensable  to  complete 
distributive  justice.  The  latter  occurs  when  the 
object  sought,  though  treated  as  generally  falling 
within  a  class  of  right  cognisable  by  courts  of  law, 
is  in  the  special  instance,  from  special  circumstances, 
or  from  the  weakness  of  the  common  law,  out  of  the 
pale  of  its  jurisdiction;  as,  for  instance,  a  perpetual 
injunction,  or  a  preventive  process,  to  restrain  tres- 
passes, nuisances,  waste.  It  may^  therefore,  be  said 
that  the  concurrent  jurisdiction  of  equity  extends  to 
all  cases  of  legal  rights,  where,  under  the  circum- 
stances, there  is  not  a  plain,  adequate,  and  complete 
remedy  at  law  ^ 
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The  subject  may  be  divided  into  two  branches : —    iMtUoii  of 

the  rabjeot 

L  That  in  which  the  subject-matter  constitutes  the 
principal  ground  of  the  jarisdiction,  as  in  cases  of 
accident^  mistake,  or  fraud. 

IL  That  in  which  the  peculiar  remedies  afforded  by 
courts  of  equity  constitute  the  principal  ground  of  the 
jurisdiction,  under  which  will  fall  suretyship,  partner- 
ship, questions  of  account  and  set-off,  specific  per- 
formance, injunction,  partition,  and  interpleader. 
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CHAPTER  L 


ACCtDENT. 


Accident.  By  the  term  accident  is  intended,  not  merely  inevit- 
able casualty,  or  the  act  of  Providence,  or  what  is 
technically  called  vis  major ^  or  irresistible  force,  but 
such  unforeseen  events,  misfortunes,  losses,  acts,  or 
omissions  as  are  not  the  result  of  any  negligence  or 
misconduct  in  the  party.* 

To  give  equity     Bilt  this  general  definition  must  not  be  taken  as 
the^muBt  be  covering  every  case  of  accident  to  which  it  may  apply ; 
no  complete    it  is  uot  cvcry  casc  of  accident  which  will  justify  the 
amfthepwty  interposition  of  a  court  of  equity.^    The  jurisdiction 
miiBt  have  a    being  concurrent,  will  be  maintained  only,^r«^,  when 
tiurto^reUef.  *  court   of  law  cannot  grant   suitable  relief;   and 
secondly^  when  the  party  has  a  conscientious  title  to 
relief.    Both  circumstances  must  concur  in  any  case  to 
constitute  a  ground  on  which  relief  in  equity  may  be 
craved.     For  it  is  certain  that  in  some  cases  of  acci- 
dents,  courts  of  law  can  and  always  could  afford 
adequate  relief,  as  in  cases  of  ^'  loss  of  deeds,  mis- 
takes  in  receipts  and  payments,  wrong  payments, 
deaths  which  make  it  impossible  to  perform  a  condi- 
tion literally,  and  a  multitude  of  other  contingencies- "• 

Is  there  an  The  first  consideration,  then,  is  whether  there  is  an 

remed**at       adequate  remedy  at  law  ?  not  merely  whether  there  is 
law  f  some  remedy  at  law ;  and  here  a  ii\ost  material  dis- 

tinction is  to  be  attended   to.      In  modern  times, 
courts  of  law  frequently  interfere  and  grant  a  remedy, 

1  St.  78.  Sr.  892. 

"  WKiifitU  V.  FavMti^  1  Ves.  •  8  Bl.  Com.  481;  St  79. 
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under  circnniBtances  in  which  it  wonid  certainly  have 

been  denied  in  earlier  periods;  and  sometimes  the 

Legislature^  by  express  enactments,  has  conferred  on 

courts  of  law  the  same  remedial  faculty  which  belongs 

to  courts  of  equity.     With  reference  to  either  of  these  Courta  of 

cases,  it  is  a  fixed  rule  that,  if  the  courts  of  equity  fq^ity  donot 

,      '  '  T.      .^  lose  their  jur- 

originally  obtained  and  exercised  jurisdiction  over  a  iadiction  be- 
particular  subject-matter,  that  jurisdiction  cannot  be  ^l^mo^*^!,^ 
in  any  way  affected,  merely  by  the  circumstance,  that  oouru  have 
the  common  law-courts  have  usurped  or  had  conferred  IlS^JJS^t^^ 
upon  them,  a  power  to  deal  with  such  subject-matter,  aiao. 
similar  to  that  exercised  by  courts  of  equity.     "  It 
does  not  follow,  because  the  court  of  law  will  give 
relief,  that  this  court  loses  the  concurrent  jurisdiction 
which  it  always  had."* 

One  of  the  most  common  interpositions  of  equity  Lost  bonds, 
under  this  head  is  in  the  case  of  lost  bonds,  or  other 
instruments  under  seal.  Until  a  very  recent  period, 
the  doctrine  prevailed  that  there  could  be  no  remedy 
on  a  lost  bond  in  a  court  of  common  law,  because 
there  could  be  no  profert  or  production  of  the  instru- 
ment in  court,  in  order  that  the  defendant  might 
demand  oyer  of  it — that  is,  that  it  should  be  read  in 
open  court.*  At  present,  however,  the  courts  of  law 
do  entertain  the  jurisdiction,  and  dispense  with  the 
profert^  if  an  allegation  of  loss,  by  time  and  accident, 
is  stated  in  the  declaration.*  But  this  circumstance 
is  not  permitted  in  the  slightest  degree  to  change  the 
course  in  equity.* 

The  original  ground,  therefore,   of  granting  the  Originally  no 
relief  was  the  supposed  inadequacy  of  a  court  of  law"™®^y*^^^' 

^  Atkinson  v.  Leonard,  3  Bro.  ley  v.  CTiild,  1  Ves.  Sr.  844. 

C.  G.  222 ;  BritUh  Empire  Skip-  *  Jtead  v.  Brookman,  8  T.  R. 

pinff  Co,  y.  Somes,  8  K.  Jt  J.  437 ;  151 ;  Duffield  v.  Elvfei,  1   Bligb, 

Stw  80.  N.  S.  543. 

*  The  old  practice  of  profert  *  St.  81 ;  Eemp  ▼.  Pryor,  7  Vea. 

and  oi/er  ia  aboliahed  bj  the  C.  249,  250. 
li.  P.  Act  of  1852,  a.  55.     Walmi- 
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to  afford  it  in  a  suitable  manner^  from  the  impossi- 
bility  of  making  a  profert;  but,  independently  of 
this  ground  for  the  original  interference  of  equity, 
there  is  another  satisfactory  reason  for  the  continu- 
ance of  that  interference,  notwithstanding  that  courts 
of  common  law  have  jurisdiction  over  the  subject- 
Equity  can     matter.    A  court  of  equity  alone  can  give  a  complete 
b^S^g    remedy,  with  aU  the  fit  limitations  which  justice 
an  indemnity,  requires,  by  granting  relief  only  upon  the  condition 
of  i^w  c^not  ^^^  ^^®  plaintiff  who  seeks  its  aid  shall  give,  if  neces- 
cio.  sary,  a  suitable  bond  of  indemnity.    Now  a  court  of 

law  is  incompetent  to  require  such  a  bond  of  indemnity 
as  a  part  of  its  judgment,  although  it  has  sometimes 
attempted  an  analogous  relief  by  requiring  the  previous 
offer  of  such  an  indemnity.  But  such  an  offer  may 
in  many  cases  fall  far  short  of  the  just  relief ;  for  in  the 
intermediate  time  there  may  be  a  great  change  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  parties  to  the  bond  of  indemnity.^ 

Thus,  in  The  East  India  Co.  v.  Boddam^  Lord 
Eldon  says,  ^^  How  can  a  court  of  law  contrive  an  in- 
demnity? In  a  case  before  me  in  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  the  declaration  was  upon  a  lost  bill  of 
exchange.  The  plaintiff  in  the  action  proves  that  he 
offered  to  indemnify.  Suppose  he  proves  that  he  pro- 
posed the  security  of  a  man,  in  the  highest  credit  at 
that  time,  but  who  became  a  bankrupt  an  hour  after- 
wards.    Is  that  an  indemnity?"^ 

WhendiA-  There  is  an  important  distinction  as  to  the  pro- 
^u*u."  o  ced^re  between  cases  where  a  plaintiff,  alleging  the 
affidavit  neces- loss  of  a  boud,  sceks  discovcry  merely,  and  cases 
wUef  ^k  where  he  prays  for  relief  as  well  as  discovery.  Where 
asked.  discovery  only,  and  not  relief,  is  the  object  of  the 

bill,  there  equity  will  grant  the  discovery  without  any 
affidavit  of  loss  or  offer  of  indemnity ;  but  equity  will 

^  St.  82.  >  Ex  parU  Oreemway,  6  Ym. 

•  9  Ves.  467.  812. 
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entertain  a  suit  for  relief,  as  well  as  for  discovery, 
only  npon  the  party  making  an  affidavit  of  loss  of 
the  instrument,  and  offering  indemnity. 

The  ground  of  this  distinction  is  that,  when  relief 
is  prayed,  the  proper  forum  of  jurisdiction  is  sought 
to  be  changed  from  law  to  equity ;  and  in  all  such 
cases  an  affidavit  ought  to  be  required,  to  prevent 
abuse  of  the  process  of  the  court  But  when  discovery 
only  is  sought,  the  original  jurisdiction  remains  at 
law,  and  equity  is  merely  auxiliary.  The  jurisdiction 
for  discovery  alone  would  therefore  seem,  upon  prin- 
ciple, to  be  universal.  But  the  jurisdiction  for  relief 
is  special,  and  limited  to  peculiar  cases ;  and  in  all 
these  cases  there  must  be  an  affidavit  of  the  loss,  and, 
when  proper,  an  offer  of  indemnity  also,  in  the  bill.^ 

But  the  loss  of  a  deed  is  not  always  a  ground  to  Loss  of  deed 
come  into  a  court' of  equity  for  relief;  for  if  thdte  is  JifficiSit^^ 
no  more  in  the  case,  although  the  party  may  be  en-  ground  for 
titled  to  a  discovery  of  the  original  existence  and  vali-  ^S'ty?  ^^ 
dity  of  the  deed,  courts  of  law  may  afford  just  relief,  For  the  law 
since  they  will  admit  evidence  of  the  loss  and  contents  ^lieff  ^*" 
of  a  deed,  just  as  a  court  of  equity  will  do.^    To  enable  There  must 
the  party,  therefore,  in  case  of  a  lost  deed,  to  come  ^  »Pfciai  cir- 

*       "^ '  ,      '  ,  '  cumstaDces 

into  equity  for  relief,  he  must  establish  that  there  is  no  irremediable 
remedy  at  all  at  law,  or  no  remedy  which  is  adequate,  **  ^^' 
and  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Thus,  he  Title-deed  of 
may  come  into  equity  when  a  title-deed  of  land  has  been  bTdefen^t. 
destroyed,  or  is  concealed  by  the  defendant;  for  then,  as 
the  party  cannot  know  which  alternative  is  correct,  a 
court  of  equity  will  make  a  decree,  which  a  court  of 
law  cannot,  that  the  plaintiff  shall  hold  and  enjoy  the 
land  untU  the  defendant  shall  produce  the  deed  or 
admit  its  destruction.^    So,  if  a  deed  concerning  land  Deed  lost 

1  WalmtUy  v.  Child,  1  Yes.  Sr.      Sr.  892. 
844,  St.  83.  s  Ibid. 

*    Whitfield  y.  Fautut,  1  Yea. 
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when  party  in 
possession 
prays  to  be 
established  in 
possession. 

Where  plain- 
tiff is  out  of 
possession. 


is  lost,  and  the  party  in  possession  prays  discovery, 
and  to  be  established  in  his  possession  under  it,  eqnity 
will  relieve,  for  no  remedy  in  such  a  case  lies  at  law.* 
And  where  the  plaintiff  is  out  of  possession,  there  are 
cases  in  which  equity  will  interfere  upon  lost  or  sup- 
pressed title-deeds,  and  decree  possession  to  the  plain- 
tiff ;  but  in  all  such  cases  there  must  be  other  equities 
calling  for  the  action  of  the  court.*  Indeed,  the  bill 
must  always  lay  some  ground  besides  the  mere  loss  of 
a  title-deed,  or  other  sealed  instrument,  to  justify  a 
prayer  for  relief — as  that  the  loss  obstructs  the  right 
of  the  plaintiff  at  law,  or  leaves  him  exposed  to  undue 
perils  in  the  future  assertion  of  such  right.' 


Lost  nego- 
tiable instra- 
menta. 


No  remedy 
originally 
at  law. 


17  &  18  Vict, 
c.  125,  gives 
courts  of  law 
jurifldiction. 


With  reference  to  lost  bills  of  exchange  and  other 
negotiable  instruments,  it  was,  after  some  conflict  of 
authority,  decided,  that  if  a  bill,  note,  or  cheque,  ne- 
gotiable either  by  endorsement  or  by  delivery  only, 
were  lost,  no  action  would  lie  at  the  suit  of  the  loser 
against  any  one  of  the  parties  to  the  instrument, 
either  on  the  bill  or  note  itself,  or  on  the  consideration;* 
and  the  law  was  the  same  though  the  bill  had  never 
been  indorsed.*  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  proper 
remedy  was  in  equity,  not  only  on  the  ground  of  there 
being  no  remedy  at  law,  but  also  on  account  of 
the  power  equity  possesses  of  compelling  the  plaintiff 
to  give  a  proper  indemnity  to  the  defendant*  And 
the  jurisdiction  of  equity  over  cases  of  lost  bills  is  not 
taken  away  by  the  17  &  18  Vict,  c.  125,  s.  87,  which 
enacts,  that  in  case  of  any  action  founded  upon  a  bill 
of  exchange  or  other  negotiable  instrument,  the  court 
of  common  law  has  power  to  order  that  the  loss  of  such 
instrument  shall  not  be  set  up,  provided  an  indemnity 
is  given  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  against  the 


^  Dahton  ▼.  Coattwotih,  I  P. 
Wms,  781. 

"  Dormer  v.  Fortaeue,  8  Atk. 
132. 

>  St  84. 


*  Hafuard  ▼.  JZoftthtoai,  7  B. 
k  G.  90 ;  Crowe  v.  (72ay,  9  Exch. 
604. 

'  Jiamuz  V.  Crowe,  1  Exch.  167. 

•  St  86. 
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claimB  of  any  other  person  upon  sach  negotiable  instru- 
ment^ 

But  it  would  seem  that  if  a  bill  or  note  not  negotiable  han  of  non- 
be  lost,  an  action  will  lie  either,  on  the  bill  or  on  the  ?«8°ti*^i« 

.  1         .       a  A  .  instrument, 

consideration,'  for  no  indemnity  would  be  necessary  at 
law.  But  in  equity  such  a  security  may  be  assigned, 
and  an  indemnity  would  be  justly  demanded.  In  these 
cases,  therefore,  it  appears  that  equity  has  concurrent 
jurisdiction.* 

As  to  destroyed  negotiable  instruments  the  law  Destroyed 
seems  very  unsettled.  The  weight  of  authority  seems  ^^^ument^ 
to  support  the  conclusion  that  at  common  law,  by  the 
custom  of  merchants,  the  holder,  on  payment,  must 
deliver  up  the  bill,  and  cannot  recover  unless  he  do  so, 
which  he  cannot,  when  the  instrument  is  destroyed.^ 
But  in  a  recent  case,*  Wood,  V.-C,  held  that  courts  of 
equity  have  never  acquired  jurisdiction  to  give  relief  on 
account  of  the  destruction  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  because 
there  was  a  complete  remedy  in  such  cases  at  law. 
With  regard  to  destroyed  non-negotiable  instruments 
it  is  conceived  that  the  common  law  can,  and  always 
could  give,  complete  relief,  and  therefore,  equity"  has 
no  jurisdiction  in  the  matter.* 

It  is  an  immutable  rule  that  the  non-execution  of  Execution  of 
a  mere  power  will  never  be  aided  in  equity.^    But  the  p®^®'* 
rule  is  different  where  there  is  a  defective  execution 
of  a  power  resulting  either  from  accident,  mistake,  or 
both,  and  also  in  regard  to  agreements  to  execute  Defective 
powers  which  may  generally  be  deemed  a  species  of  J^J^T^ 
defective  execution.*    Equity  will  relieve  in  such  cases 
against  the  defective  execution  of  a  power,  but  only  in 
favour  of  persons  in  a  moral  sense  entitled  to  the  same, 

1    The    ConfioM    Company   ▼.  *  Wright  y.  Mcudatone,  1  K.  ft 

Parher,  L.  R.  8  C.  P.  1.  J.  708. 

»  Byles  on  Bills,  374.  «  Byles  on  BilU,  872. 

«  St  86.  '  Arundell  v.  Pkilpot,  2  Vem. 

*  ffansard  v.  Rdbiiuon,  7  B.  A;  69;  Bull  v.  Vardy,  1  Ves.  Jr.  272. 

C.  95 ;  Byles  on  Bills,  378.  >  Sugd.  on  Pow.  549. 
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In  whose 
favour. 


and  viewed  with  peculiar  favour,  and  where  there  are  no 
opposing  equities  on  the  other  side.  The  aid  of  equity, 
then,  will  be  afforded  to  a  purchaser,^  which  term  in- 
cludes a  mortgagee  and  a  lessee  ;^  to  a  creditor ;  '  to  a 
wife ;  *  to  a  legitimate  child,*^  for  wives  and  children 
are  in  some  degree  considered  as  creditors  by  nature;  * 
and  the  like  equity  has  been  extended  to  a  charity.^ 
But  it  has  been  decided  that  a  defective  execution  will 
not  be  aided  in  favour  of  the  donee  of  the  power, 
nor  a  husband,^  nor  of  a  natural  child,*  nor  of  a 
grandchild,^®  nor  of  remote  relations,  much  less  of 
volunteers.  ^^ 


What  defects  As  to  the  defects  which  will  be  aided,  they  may 
generally  be  said  to  be  any  which  are  not  of  the  very 
essence  and  substance  of  the  power.  Thus,  a  defect 
by  executing  the  power  by  will  when  it  is  required  to 
be  by  deed  or  other  instrument  inter  vivos  will  be 
aided."  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  required  to  be 
executed  only  by  will,  and  it  is  executed  by  an  abso- 
lute and  irrevocable  deed,  no  relief  will  be  granted." 
Nor  will  equity  aid  where  the  power  is  executed  with- 
out the  consent  of  parties  who  are  required  to  consent 
to  it.^*  But  equity  will  supply  such  defects  as  the  want 
of  a  seal,  or  of  witnesses,  or  of  a  signature,  or  defects 
in  the  limitations  of  the  property.^* 


But  we  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  between 


1  Fothergill  v.  FolhergiU,  2 
Preem.  257. 

«  Barker  v.  ffiU,  2  Ch.  R.  118 ; 
lUid  V.  ShergM,  10  Ves.  370. 

»  Pollard  V.  OreenvU,  1  Ch.  Ca. 
10;  wakes  v.  Holmes,  9  Mod.  485. 

*  Cowp.  267 ;  Clifford  v.  Bur- 
lingtony  2  Vera.  379. 

*  Sarth  V.  Elanfrey,  Qilb.  Eq.  R. 
166;  Snetd  v.  Sneed,  Amb.  64; 
Bruce  v.  Bruce,  L.  R.  11  Eq.  371. 

*  Barnard.  C.  C.  107;  Bervey  v. 
ffervey,  1  Atk.  561. 

'  Innes  v.  Sayer,  7  Hare,  377  ; 
S  Mac.  k  G.  606;  AtL-Gen,  v. 
Sihthorp,  2  Rum.  A  My.  107. 


8  WaU  V.  Watt,  8  Vea.  244. 

»  Tudor  V.  Anson,  2  Vea.  Sr. 
682. 

^»  Watts  V.  BuUas,  1  P.  Wma. 
60. 

^^  Smith  V.  Ashton,  1  FneuL 
809. 

"  Toilet  V.  Toilet,  1  L.  C.  207. 

"  Beid  V.  Sherffold,  10  Vea.  370; 
Adney  v.  Field,  Amb.  654. 

^*  Mansell  v.  Mansell,  cited  in 
Scott  V.  Tyler,  2  Bro.  C.  C.  450. 

"  Chance  on  Powers,  2878, 
2879,  2886,  2890.  See  1  Vict,  a 
26,  8. 10,  and  22  k  23  Vict,  c. 
85,  a.  12. 
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mere  powers,  and  powers  in  the  nature  of  tmsts.    The  DiatincUon 
distinction  between  a  power  and  a  trust  is  marked  and  ^*'^««n  ™«™ 

.  powers  and 

obvious.     Powers  are  never  imperative,  they  leave  the  powen  in  the 
act  to  be  done  at  the  will  of  the  party  to  whom  they  ^^^^  ^^ 
are  given.     Trusts  are  always  imperative,   and  are 
obligatory  upon  the  conscience  of  the  party  intrusted.^ 
But  sometimes  trusts  and  powers  are  blended ;  a  man  a  power  in 
may  be  invested  with  a  trust  to  be  effected  by  the  **»«  n^y"  <>£ 

''  tk  trust  im- 

execution  of  a  power  given  to  him,  which  is  in  that  perative,  and 
case  imperative ;  and  if  he  refuse  to  execute  it,  or  die  ^mS^***''* 
without  having  executed  it,  equity  will  interpose  and 
give  suitable  relief,  because  his  omission  to  do  so  by 
accident  or  design,  ought  not  to  disappoint  the  objects 
of  the  donor.^ 

In  the  course  of  administration  of  estates,  executors  Accident  in 
and  administrators  often  pay  debts  and  legacies  upon  P*!'"®'^*  *>y 

*    *  or       executors  or 

the  entire  confidence  that  the  assets  are  sufficient  for  administia- 
all  purposes.     It  may  turn  out  from  unexpected  occur-  *®"* 
rences,  or  from  debts  and  claims  made  known  at  a 
subsequent  time,  that  there  is  a  deficiency  of  assets. 
Under  such  circumstances  they  may  be  entitled  to  no 
relief  at  law.     But  in  a  court  of  equity,  if  they  have  Exeentors 
acted  with  good  faith  and  with  due  caution,  they  will  ^^|^*5*they 
be  clearly  entitled  to  it,  upon  the  ground  that  other-  hare  acted 
wise  they  will  be  innocently  subject  to  an  unjust  loss  ^JthSSl 
from  what  the  law  itself  deems  an  accident.'  An  exe-  caution, 
cutor  or  administrator  stands  in  the  condition  of  a  administrator 
gratuitous  bailee,  and  will  not  be  charged  without  *  gratuitous 
some  default  in  him.     Therefore,  if  any  of  the  goods 
of  the  testator  are  stolen  from  the  executor,  or  from 
the  possession  of  a  third  person  to  whose  custody  they 
have  been  delivered  by  the  executor,  the  latter  shall 
not  in  equity  be  charged  with  these  as  assets.^    Again, 
if  the  goods  be  of  a  perishable  nature,  and  before  any 

1  Wilm.  23.  '  Edwardi  ▼.  Freeman^  2  P. 

*  Wanufcrd   v.    Thcmjptony  3  Wms.    447 ;    HavckiM   v.  Day, 

Ves.  513 ;  Brown  ▼.  Higgt^  8  Yes.  Amb.  160 ;  St.  90. 

574.  «  /oftes  V.  LewU,  2  Yes.  Sr.  240. 
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A  minor 
bound  as  ap- 
prentice, and 
master  be- 
comes bank- 
rupt. 


Reduction  of 
Qovernment 
stock. 


default  in  the  executor  to  preserve  them,  or  sell  them 
at  due  value,  they  are  impaired,  he  shall  not  answer 
for  the  first  value,  but  shall  give  that  matter  in  evi- 
dence to  discharge  himself.^ 

Other  illustrations  of  the  doctrine  of  relief  in  equity 
upon  the  ground  of  accident  may  be  stated.  Suppose 
a  minor  is  bound  as  apprentice  to  a  person,  and  a  large 
premium  is  given  to  the  master,  who  becomes  bank- 
rupt  during  the  apprenticeship,  in  such  a  case  equity 
will  interfere,  and  apportion  the  premium  upon  the 
ground  of  the  failure  of  the  contract  from  accident' 
So  if  an  annuity  is  directed  by  a  will  to  be  secured  by 
public  stock,  and  an  investment  is  accordingly  made, 
sufficient  at  the  time  for  the  purpose,  but  afterwards 
the  stock  is  reduced  by  Act  of  Parliament,  so  that  it 
becomes  insufficient,  equity  will  decree  the  deficiency 
to  be  made  up  against  the  residuary  legatees,  as  an 
accident.' 


Cases  where        And  this  leads  us  naturally  to  the  consideration  of 

notrnvrreiiet^^^®  ^^^^  ^^  accident  in  which  equity  will  not  give 
In  matters  of  relief.  In  the  first  place,  in  matters  of  positive  con- 
pontive  con-    ^^.^^^  ^^^  obligation  created  by  act  of  parties,  but  not 

by  operation  of  law,  it  is  no  ground  for  the  interference 
of  equity,  that  the  party  has  been  prevented  from  ful- 
filling them  by  accident ;  or  that  he  has  been  in  no 
default ;  or  that  he  has  been  prevented  by  accident 
from  deriving  the  full  benefit  of  the  contract  on  his 
Destruction  of  own  sidc.     Thus,  if  a  lessee  on  a  demise  covenants  to 

mi^^  ^^  P^y  ^^^^9  ^^  ^^  ^^®P  ^^^  demised  premises  in  repair, 
he  will  be  bound  to  do  so  in  equity  as  well  as  in  law, 
notwithstanding  the  destruction  or  injury  of  those 
premises  by  inevitable  accident,  as  if  they  are  burnt 
by  lightning,  or  destroyed  by  public  enemies,  or  by 

^  Clough  ▼.  Bond,  8  My.  &  Cr.  >  Davia  v.  WaUier,  1   Sim.  ft 

496  ;  Wms.  on  Exors.  1666-1679.  St.  463  ;  May  y.  Betuut,  1  Rusb. 

*  HaU  y.  WOb,  2  Bro.  C.   C.  870;  St.  93. 
78. 
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any  other  accident,  or  by  overwhelming  fbrce.^    The  The  party 
reason  is,  that  he  might  have  provided  for  such  con-  "JJ^^^^* 
tingencies  by  his  contract,  if  he  had  so  chosen ;  and  agi^  the 
the  law  will  presume  an  intentional  general  liability  '^*^*"*- 
where  he  has  made  no  exception.' 

And  the  like  doctrine  applies  to  other  cases  of  con-  Contnots 
tract  where  the  parties  are  equally  innocent.     Thns,  ^J^^^" 
for  instance,  if  there  is  a  contract  for  a  sale  at  a  price  innoeent. 
to  be  fixed  by  an  award,  during  the  life  of  the  parties, 
and  one  of  them  dies  before  the  award  is  made,  the 
contract  fails,  and  equity  will  not  enforce  it,  upon 
the  ground  of  accident ;  for  the  time  of  making  the 
award  is  expressly  fixed  in  the  contract,  according  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  parties ;  and  there  is  no  equity  to 
substitute  a  different  period.' 

In  the  next  place,  courts  of  equity  will  not  grant  Where  party 
relief  to  a  party  upon  the  ground  of  accident,  where  Sl^f  hM^i^n 
the  accident  has  arisen  from  his  own  gross  negligence  guilty  of  groM 
or  fault ;  for,  in  such  a  case,  the  party  has  no  claim  °®8"^°^- 
to  come  into  a  court  of  justice,  to  ask  to  be  saved 
from  his  own  culpable  misconduct.^ 

Again,  courts  of  equity  will  not  interpose  upon  the  Party  claim- 
ground  of  accident,  where  a  party  has  not  a  clear  ^^"jj^'^  ^ 
vested  right ;  but  his  claim  rests  in  mere  expectancy,  clear  Teeted 
and  is  a  matter  not  of  trust,  but  of  volition.     As  if  a  "^ 
testator,  intending  to  make  a  will  in  favour  of  par- 
ticular persons,  is  prevented  from  doing  so  by  acci- 
dent, equity   cannot   grant  relief;  for   a  legatee  or 
devisee  is  a  mere  volunteer  taken  by  the  bounty  of 
the  testator,  and  has  no  independent  right,  until  there 
is  a  title  consummated  by  law.*^ 

^  BuUock   Y.    JDonmUtt  6    T.  17  Vee.  232-240 ;  WhUe  r.  Nutti, 

R.   650;  Brecknock   Can,   Co,   v.  IF.Wxdb.  61; Mortimer y.  Capper, 

Pritehard,  6  T.  R   760  ;  Bel/our  1  Bro.  C.  C.  166. 

T.  Weston,  1  T.  R.  310;  Pymy.  ^  Ex  parU  Oreenway,  6  Vee. 

Blackburn,  3  Vee.  84,  38.  812. 

>  St.  101.  '  St.  105,  a  ;  Whitton  ▼.  BusmcI, 

>  St.  103 ;  Blundell  v.  BreUargh,  1  Atk.  448. 
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Equity  will  In  the  n^t  place,  no  relief  will  be  granted  in  eqnity 

^e  other^^'*  where  the  other  party  stands  npon  an  eqnal  equity, 

party  has  an  and  is  entitled  to  equal  protection,  as  in  the  case  of  a 

equal  equity.  ^^^  j^  purchaser  for  valuable  consideration  without 

notice.^ 

Summary.  Finally,  upon  a  general  survey  of  the  grounds  of 

equitable  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  accident,  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  may  perhaps  be  drawn ;  that  equity 
will  give  relief  where  the  party  seeking  it  has  a  clear 
right,  which  cannot  otherwise  be  enforced  in  a  suitable 
manner,  or  that  he  will  be  subjected  to  an  ui^ustifiable 
loss,  without  any  blame  or  misconduct  on  his  own 
part;  or  that  he  has  a  superior  equity  to  the  party 
from  whom  he  seeks  the  relief. 

1  St.  106,  108 ;  PowU  y.  Pmo^  Preo.  Ch.  278 ;  M(Ma^  r.  McmJO^ 
2  Atk.  8. 
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CHAPTER  IL 


laSTAKE. 


Mistake,  as  recognised  and  remedied  in  a  conrt  of  Mistake, 
equity,  may  be  defined,  in  contradistinction  from 
accident,  as  some  unintentional  act  or  omission  or 
error  arising   from  ignorance^  surprise,   imposition, 
or  misplaced  confidence.^ 

This  subject  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  of 
cases — 

I.  Mistakes  in  matter  of  law. 
IL  Mistakes  in  matter  of  fact. 

I.  As  to  mistakes  in  matter  of  law,  it  is  a  well-  ignoranHa 
known  maxim  that  ignorance  of  the  law  will  not  ^^  naainem 
furnish  an  excuse  for  any  person  either  for  a  breach 
or  omission  of  duty,  —  Ignorantia  legis  neminem 
excusat — and  this  maxim  is  as  much  respected  in 
equity  as  at  law.*  The  presumption  is  that  every  one 
is  acquainted  with  his  own  rights,  provided  he  has 
had  a  reasonable  opportunity  of  knowing  them.  And 
nothing  can  be  more  liable  to  abuse  than  to  permit  a 
person  to  reclaim  his  property  upon  the  mere  pretence 
that,  at  the  time  of  parting  with  it,  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  law  afiecting  his  title.' 

An  agreement  entered  into  in  good  faith,  though  An  agreement 
under  a  mistake  of  law,  will  be  held  valid  and  obli-  JSte*o ^ImT 
gatory  upon  the  parties.     Thus,  where  a  devise  was  binding, 
made  to  a  woman  upon  condition  that  she  should 

1  St  110.  •  St  111.  »  St.  HI. 
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many  with  the  consent  of  her  parents,  and  she 
married  without  such  consent,  whereby  a  forfeiture 
accrued  to  other  parties,  who  afterwards  executed  an 
agreement  respecting  the  estate,  whereby  the  for- 
feiture was  in  effect  waived,  the  court  refused  any 
relief.  Lord  Hardwicke  said,  "  It  is  said  they  might 
know  the  fact  (i,e,j  of  the  marriage  without  consent) 
and  yet  not  know  the  consequence  in  law;  but  if 
parties  are  entering  into  an  agreement,  and  the  very 
will  out  of  which  the  forfeiture  arose  is  lying  before 
them  and  their  counsel,  while  the  drafts  are  prepar- 
ing, the  parties  shall  be  supposed  to  be  acquainted 
with  consequence  of  law  as  to  this  point,  and  shall 
not  be  relieved  on  pretence  of  being  surprised,  with 
such  strong  circumstances  attending  it."  ^ 

Apparent  ex-       Although  it  is  clear  that  relief  will  not  be  granted 
SewJe ^ere  ^^  ^V^^^J  against  a  mistake  in  point  of  law,  with  full 
there  are  cii^   knowledge  of  all  the  facts,  there  are  certain  cases 
CTmstancea  of  apparently  exceptions  to  this  general  rule,  and  usually 
so  classed,  but  which,  upon  examination,  will  be  found 
to  have  turned,  not  upon  the  consideration  of  a  mere 
mistake  of  law,  stripped  of  all  other  circumstances, 
but  upon  an  admixture  of  other  ingredients  going  to 
establish  misrepresentation,  imposition,  undue  con- 
fidence, undue  influence,  mental  imbecility,  or  that 
sort  of  surprise  which  equity  uniformly  regards  as  a 
just  foundation  for  relief.* 

Where  a  party  Thus,  it  has  been  laid  down  as  an  unquestionable 
acta  under  doctrine,  that  if  a  party,  acting  in  ignorance  of  a 
a  plain  and  clear  and  settled  principle  of  law,  is  induced  to 
'^^d^ie'of  S^^^  ^P  *  portion  of  his  undisputable  property  to  an- 
taw.  other,  under  the  name  of  a  compromise,  a  court  of 

equity  will  relieve  him  from  the  effect  of  his  mistake.* 

^  Pvllen  y.  Beady,  2  Atk.  591 ;  >  St.  120;  WiUan  r.  WiUan,  16 

Imham  ▼.  Child,  1  Bro.  C.  C.  92  ;      Yea.  82. 
Worrall  ▼.  Jaeob,  8  Men  255.  >  St  121. 
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Thus,  if  the  eldest  son,  who  is  heir-at-law  of  all  the 
undisposed -of  fee -simple  estates  of  his  ancestor, 
should,  in  gross  ignorance  of  the  rule  of  law,  knowing, 
however,  that  he  was  the  eldest  son,  agree  to  divide 
the  estates  with  the  younger  brother,  such  an  agree- 
ment would  be  held  in  a  court  of  equity  invalid,  and 
relief  would  be  granted.^  Here,  ignorance  of  a  plain 
and  established  doctrine  so  generally  known,  and  of 
such  constant  occurrence,  as  a  common  canon  of 
descent,  may  well  give  rise  to  a  presumption  that  Creates  a  pre- 
there  has  been  some  undue  influence,  imposition,  ^ft "' 
mental  imbecility,  surprise,  or  confidence  abused.  malajideM, 
But  in  such  cases  the  mistake  of  the  law  is  not  the 
foundation  of  the  relief,  but  it  is  the  medium  of  proof 
to  establish  some  other  proper  ground  of  relief*  And 
perhaps,  in  this  case,  his  ignorance  of  his  being  the 
heir-at-law  may  be  considered  a  mistake  of  a  fact  as 
well  as  of  law,  and  on  that  ground  alone  might  entitle 
him  to  relief.' 

But  where  the  mistake  arises  not  from  ignorance  of  where  miB- 
a  plain  and  settled  principle  of  law,  but  on  a  doubtful  ^  doubtful  ^^ 
point,  such  as  the  construction  of  a  will,  a  different  rule  point  of  law, 
prevails ;  and  a  compromise  fairly  entered  into,  with  tm  bTu™*** 
due  deliberation  and  full  knowledge,  will  be  upheld  in  ^^^^ 
a  court  of  equity  as  reasonable  in  itself,  to  terminate 
the  differences  by  dividing  the  stake,  and  as  supported 
by  principles  of  public  policy.* 

It  is  upon  this  ground  that  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Family  oom- 
validity  of  family  compromises  of  doubtful  rights  rests.  hd<r^"thw 
The  principle  has  been  fully  established  that,  when  ground, 
family  agreements  have  been  fairly  entered  into,  with-  ^^^  ^wmw 
out  concealment  or  imposition  on  either  side,  with  no  no  veri,  or 
suppression  of  what  is  ti'ue,  or  suggestion  of  what  is  hutAMieda- 

1  St.  122.  L.  R.  2  H.  L.  170.  doeure. 

•  St.  128.  *  St  121  ;  Pickering  ▼.  Picker- 

'  Broughton  v.  H%iUf  8  De  O.  ing^  2  Beav.  56  ;  Gibhont  y.  Caunty 

&  Jo.  501  ;  and  see  remarks   of  4  Ves.  849;  Naylor  v.  Winch,  1 

Lord  Westbury  in  Cooper  y.  Phibbi,  S.  &  S.  564. 
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false,  each  of  the  parties  investigating  the  snbject  for 
himself,  and  each  commnnicating  to  the  other  all  he 
knows,  and  all  the  information  which  he  has  received 
on  the  question,  then,  although  the  parties  may  have 
greatly  misunderstood  their  position,  and  mistaken 
their  rights,  a  court  of  equity  will  not  disturb  the  quiet 
which  is  the  consequence  of  that  agreement^  "  Where- 
Family  com-    ever  doubts  and  disputes  have  arisen  with  regard  to  the 
Eeid^^pubiio  ^'^S^^  ^^  different  members  of  the  same  family,  and 
grounds.         especially  where  those  doubts  have  related  to  a  question 
of  legitimacy,  and  fair  compromises  have  been  entered 
into  to  preserve  the  harmony  and  affection,  or  to  save 
the  honour  of  the  family,  those  arrangements  have  been 
sustained  by  this  court,  albeit,  perhaps,  resting  upon 
grounds  which  would  not  have  been  considered  as 
satisfactory  if  the  transaction  had  occurred  between 
strangers."  *    And  these  principles  will  apply  whether 
the  doubtful  points,  with  reference  to  which  the  com- 
promise has  been  made,  are  matters  of  fact  or  of  law.* 
b^^'fnu^^d    ^^^  ^^  order  that  a  transaction,  not  otherwise  valid, 
fair  cpmmuni-  may  be  Supported  upon  the  ground  of  its  being  a  family 
cation  of  all    arrangement,  there  must  be  a  full  and  fair  communica- 

tho  material        ...  ,  « 

circumstancM  tiou  of  all  material  circumstances  affecting  the  subject 
known.  matter  of  the  agreement,  which  are  within  the  know- 

ledge of  the  several  parties,  whether  such  information 
be  asked  for  by  the  other  party  or  not.*  "  There  must 
not  only  be  good  faith  and  honest  intention,  but  full 
disclosure ;  and  without  full  disclosure,  honest  inten- 
tion is  not  sufiicient."*  And  especially  if  parties  are 
not  on  equal  terms,  and  one  of  them  stands  in  such 
relation  to  the  other  as  renders  it  incumbent  on  him 
,  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  matter  in  dispute,  to  the 
utmost  of  his  knowledge,  and  he  omits  to  do  so,  the 

1  Oordon  r.  Gordon,  3  Swanst  Watby  r.  Wtitby,  2  Dr.  &  War. 
468.  503. 

"  Westhjf   V.  Wedby,  2  Dr.  &  *  Oreenwoody.  Oreeniffood,2Dt 

War.  503.  G.  Jo.  &  Sm.  28. 

'  NeaU  T.  Neale,  1  Eee.  672 ;  >  Gordon  v.  Gord<m,  8  Swanst 

400. 
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court,  although  no  intentional  fraud  may  be  imputable 
to  such  person,  will  not  support  a  compromise  entered 
into  between  the  parties.^ 

And  the  disinclination  of  equity  to  set  aside  a  family  Equity  will 
or  other  compromise  entered  into  hon&fde^  and  with  a  not  aid  where 
full  disclosure  of  all  facts  known  to  either  party,  will  p^i^°hM 
be  strengthened,  where  subsequent  arrangements  have  ^^^  altered, 
taken  place  on  the  footing  of  such  a  family  compro- 
mise.^   But  where  there  is  a  mixture  of  mistake  of 
title,  gross  personal  ignorance,  liability  to  imposition, 
habitual  intoxication,  and  want  of  professional  advice, 
courts  of  equity  have  manifested  a  strong  disinclination 
to  support  a  compromise,  whether  between  members  of 
a  family  or  between  strangers.' 

Cases  of  surprise,  combined  with  a  mistake  of  law.  Surprise  com- 
stand  upon  a  ground  peculiar  to  themselves.     In  such  ^^"^'''^f  * 
cases  the  agreements  or  acts  are  unadvised  and  impro-  law  remedied. 
vident,  and  without  due  deliberation ;  and  therefore 
they  are  held  invalid  upon  the  common  principle 
adopted  by  courts  of  equity,  to  protect  those  who  are 
unable  to  protect  themselves,  and  of  whom  an  undue 
advantage  is  taken.*    Where  the  surprise  is  mutual 
there  is  of  course  a  still  stronger  ground  to  interfere, 
for  neither  party  has  intended  what  has  been  done. 
They  have  misunderstood  the  effect  of  their  own  agree- 
ments or  acts:  or  have  pre-supposed  some  facts  or 
rights  existing,  as  the  basis  of  their  proceedings,  which 
in  truth  did  not  exist. '^ 

It  has  been  abeady  stated  that  where  a  honA  fide 
purchaser  for  valuable  consideration,  without  notice,  is 

^  Puat^   V.   Dahouvrie,    3    P.  7  C.  &  Fin.  818. 

Wins.  315 ;  Sturge  v.  Sturge,  12  ^  St  184 ;  Epan»  v.  LUwtUyn^ 

Beav.  220.  2  Bro.   C.   C.   150;    Ormond  y. 

«  Clif{on  V.  Coekhum,  8  My.  A;  iTtrtcAtrwan,  13  Vee.  61. 

K.   76 ;   BenUey  t.    Machay,  81  ^  St.  184 ;    WiOan  t.   WiUan, 

Beav.  148, 10  W.  R  878.  16  Vee.  72,  81 ;  Cochrane  v.  WiUU, 

>  St.  138 ;  Dunnage  v.  White,  L.  B.  1  Ch.  58. 
1  Swanst.  137 ;  Pertu  y.  Ptrue^ 
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Equity  will     concemed,  equity  will  not  interfere  to  grant  relief  in 
a  w  Jd^^"^  favour  of  a  party,  although  he  has  acted  in  ignorance  of 
purchaser  for  his  title  upou  a  mistake  of  law ;  for  in  such  a  case  the 
noti^r^^^"*^  purchaser  has  at  least  an  equal  right  to  protection  with 
the  party  who  has  committed  the  mistake ;  and  where 
the  equities  are  equal,  the  court  will  not  interfere  be- 
tween the  parties.^ 

MiBt&kes  of         IL  As  to  mistakes  of  fact,  the  general  rule  is  that 

Generally  re-  ^^  ^^  douc,  or  Contract  made,  under  a  mistake  or  in 

lieved  agaiust  ignoraucc  of  a  material  fact,  is  voidable  and  relievable 

"*  ^^^  ^'       in  equity ;  for  it  is  not  possible  that  any  one  can,  by  any 

amount  of  diligence,  acquire  a  knowledge  of  all  matters 

of  fact.^    With  reference  to  this  subject,  the  following 

general  propositions  may  be  laid  down : — 


1.  Fact  must 
be  material. 


Relief  given 
though  the 
mistake  is 
mutual 


I.  The  rule  as  to  ignorance,  or  mistake  of  a  fact 
entitling  the  party  to  relief,  is  to  be  taken  with  this 
important  quali£cation, — that  the  fact  must  be 
material  to  the  act  or  contract ;  that  is,  that  it  must 
be  essential  to  its  character.  For  though  there  may 
be  an  accidental  ignorance,  or  mistake  of  a  fact,  yet, 
if  the  act  or  contract  is  not  materially  affected  by  it, 
the  party  claiming  relief  will  be  denied  it'  And  the 
same  principle  is  applicable  though  the  mistake  be 
mutual,  as  if  a  person  should  sell  a  messuage  to 
another  which  was  at  the  time  swept  away  by  a  flood, 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  fact  by  either  party, 
equity  would  relieve  the  purchaser  upon  the  ground 
that  both  parties  intended  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
a  subsisting  thing,  and  implied  its  existence  as  the 
basis  of  their  contract* 


2.  It  is  not,  however,  sufficient  in  all  cases  to  give 
the  party  relief,  that  the  fact  is  material;  but  it 


^  St.  139  ;  Maiden  v.  MeniU, 
2Atk.8. 
«  St.  140. 
«  St  141. 


*  St.  142 ;  Hwre  t.  Becker,  12 
Sim.  465;  Cochrane  v.  WUlii, 
L.  R.  1  Ch.  68. 
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must  be  such,  as  he  could  not  by  reasonable  diligence  2.Factmu8tbe 
get  knowledge  of,  when  he  was  put  upon  inquiry.  TOuid"ot*K^t 
For,  if  by  such  reasonable  diligence  he  could  have  knowledge  of 
obtained    knowledge    of  the    fact,   equity  will  not  i/qujj!^*° 
relieve  him,  since  that  would  be  to  encourage  culpable 
negligence.^ 

3.  In  cases  where  one  of  the  contracting  parties  8.  Party  hay- 
has  knowledge  of  a  fact  material  to  the  contract  j^^^"^';^^^^'^ 
which  he  does  not  communicate  to  the  other,  it  is  been  under  an 
necessary  in  order  that  the  latter  may  set  aside  the  2^!^^  Uw 
transaction  on  the  ground  of  such  concealment,  that  fact 

the  former  should  have  been  under  an  obligation,  not 
merely  moral,  but  legal  or  equitable,  to  make  the 
discovery.* 

4.  Where  the  means  of  information  are  open  to  4.  Where 
both  parties,  and  where  each  is  presumed  to  exercise  "^^aLn 
his  own  skill,  diligence,  and  judgment  with  regard  to  are  equally 
a  subject  matter,  where   there  is  no  confidence  ^^^^^^c^n^ 
posed,  but  each  party  is  dealing  with  the  other  at  dence  reposed, 
arm's  length,  equity  will  not  relieve.*    And,  there-  *^°  ^  ®  • 
fore,  where  the  fact  is  equally  unknown  to  both 

parties ;  or  where  each  has  equal  and  adequate  means 
of  information  ;  or  where  the  fact  is  doubtful  from  its 
own  nature ;  in  every  such  case,  if  the  parties  have 
acted  with  entire  good  faith,  a  court  of  equity  will 
not  interpose.* 

The  general  ground  upon  which  all  these  distinc-  GroundB  for 
tions  proceeds  is,  that  mistake  or  ignorance  of  facts  ^^**^^®  ^ 
in  parties  is  a  proper  subject  of  relief  only  where  it , 
constitutes  a  material  ingredient  in  the  contract  of 
the  parties,  or  disappoints  their  intention  by  a  mutual 
error ;  or  where  it  is  inconsistent  with  good  faith, 

1  St.  146.  *  St.  150 ;  MarUmer  v.  Capper, 

>  St  207.  1  Bro.  C.  C.  158,  6  Yes.  24 ;  Aim- 

*  St.  149.  li€  ▼.  MediywU,  9  Yes.  13. 
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and  proceeds  from  a  violation  of  the  obligations  which 
are  imposed  by  law  upon  the  conscience  of  either 
party.  But  where  each  party  is  equally  innocent^ 
and  there  is  no  concealment  of  facts  which  the  other 
party  has  a  right  to  know^  and  no  surprise  or  imposi- 
tion exists,  the  mistake  or  ignorance,  whether  mutual 
or  unilateral,  is  treated  as  laying  no  foundation  for 
equitable  interference.^ 

Oral  evidence      It  is  a  general  rule  of  law  that  oral  evidence  shall 
fdmisaibi^to  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^®  received  as  equivalent  to,  or  as  a  substi- 
vaiy  a  written  tutc   for,  a  Written  instrument,  where  the  latter  is 
ocumen  .       required  by  law,  or  to  give  effect  to  a  written  instru- 
ment which  is  defective  in  any  particular,  which,  by 
law,  is  essential  to  its  validity ;  or  to  contradict,  alter, 
or  vary  a  written  agreement,  either  appointed  by  law 
or  by  the  compact  of  private  parties,  to  be  the  appro- 
priate and  authentic  memorial  of  the  particular  facts 
EzceptioDB  in  which  it  rccites.^    But,  upon  principle,  oral  evidence 
Srt,'^^e,  is  admissible  to  show  that  either  by  accident,  mistake, 
or  fraud.         or  fraud,  a  written  agreement  has  not  been  constituted 
the  depository  of  the  intention  and  meaning  of  the 
parties.     To  enforce  the  performance  of  an  agreement 
under  such  circumstances  would  be  the  highest  in- 
justice— ^it  would  be  to  allow  an  act,  originating  in 
innocence,  to  operate  ultimately  as  a  fraud,  by  en- 
abling the  party  who  receives  the  benefit  of  the  mis- 
take or  accident,  to  resist  the  claims  of  justice^  under 
shelter  of  a  rule  framed  to  promote  it' 

A  mistake,  not  The  general  rule,  as  to  the  admissibility  of  evidence 
written^do^u.  ^^  ^^scs  of  mistake,  may  be  thus  stated : — ^Where,  by 
ment  may  be  mistake,  an  instrument  inter  vivos  is  not  what  parties 
extrinsic^vi-  ii^teuded,  or  there  is  a  mistake  in  it,  other  than  a 
dence.  mistake  in  law,  and  the  mistake  is  clearly  made  out 

And  the  in-     by  admissible  and  satisfactory  evidence,  or  is  admitted 

^  St.  161.  *  St  165  ;  Murray  r.  Parker, 

*  3  Starkie  on  £▼.  753.  19  Beav.  SOS. 
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by  the  other  side,^  or  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  fltrument  will 
case,  or  from  the  rest  of  the  deed,  equity  will  rectify  ^  ^^^^^ 
the  mistake. 

Courts  of  equity  will  grant  relief  in  cases  of  mistake  Mistake  im- 
in  written  contracts,  not  only  when  the  fact  of  the  nature^uhe 
mistake  is  expressly  established,  but  also  when  it  is  <^«* 
fairly  implied,  from  the  nature  of  the  transaction. 
Thus,  a  partnership  debt  has  been  treated  in  equity  Apartnenhip 
as  the  several  debt  of  each  partner,  though  at  law,  it  ^<^nt  atkw^ 
is  the  joint  debt  of  all.     But  there  all  have  had  a  treated  in 
benefit  from  the  money  advanced,  or  the  credit  given,  ^S'gJvTrii  ""^ 
and  the  obligation  to  pay  exists  independently  of  any  Because  there 
instrument  by  which  the  debt  may  have  been  secured,  j^j^  ^^f^ 
So  where  a  joint  bond  has  in  equity  been  considered  «everai  lia- 
as  several,  there  has  been  a  credit  previously  given  to     *  ^* 
the  diflTerent  persons  who  have  entered  into  the  obliga- 
tion.    It  was  not  the  bond  that  first  created  the 
liability  to  pay.* 

But  where  the  inference  of  a  joint  original  debt  or 
liability  does  not  exist,  a  court  of  equity  will  not  in- 
terfere unless  there  is  evidence  of  mistake.  The 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  Sumner  v.  Powell^*  thus  ex- 
presses himself: — "  It  has  never  been  determined 
that  every  joint  covenant  is  in  equity  to  be  considered 
as  the  several  covenant  of  each  of  the  covenantors. 

When  the  obligation  exists  only  by  virtue  when  obliga- 

of  the  covenant,  its  extent  can  be  measured  only  by  tirturofthe^ 
the  words  in'  which  it  is  conceived.  .  .  .  •    But  in  covenant 
this  case  the  covenant  is  purely  a  matter  of  arbitrary  be^mi^ured* 
convention,  growing  out  of  an  antecedent  liability  in  by  the  cove- 
all  or  any  of  the  covenantors  to  do  what  they  have 
thereby  undertaken It  is  not  attempted  to  be 

^  DovMV.  SymondSf  1  Cox,  404;  Townthmd  v.  SUtmgroom,  6  Ves. 

Buud  V.  Davy,  6  Gr.  166.  88^. 

'  '  Sm.    Man.    49  ;    Murray   t.  '  Sumner  v.  Powell,  2  Mer.  86 ; 

Parker,  19  Beav.  806 ;  Fowler  v.  Devaynee  v.  Noble,  1  Mer.  688. 
Fowler,    4    De  O.  &   Jo.   260;         «  2  Mer.  86. 
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shown  that  there  was  any  mistake  in  drawing  the 
deed,  or  that  there  was  any  agreement  for  a  covenant 
of  a  different  sort.  There  is  nothing  but  the  covenant 
itself,  by  which  its  intended  extent  can  be  ascertained. 
There  is  no  ground,  therefore,  on  which  a  court  of 
equity  can  give  it  any  other  than  its  legal  operation 
and  effect."  1 


Kectification 
of  mistakes 
in  marriage 
settlements. 


There  is  less  difiBculty  in  reformiijg  written  instru- 
ments where  the  mistake  is  mainly  or  wholly  made 
out  by  other  preliminary  written  instruments  or 
memoranda  of  the  agreement.  This  is  strongly 
illustrated  in  cases  of  marriage  settlements.  With 
reference  to  these,  four  cases  may  occur. 


1.  Bothmai^       I.  Both  the  marriage  articles,  as  well  as  the  de- 
and^setUe?^    finitivc  Settlement,  may  exist  before  the  marriage, 
ment  before     In  this  casc,  if  the  articles  and  the  settlement  vary 
marriage.        j^  ^j^^-^  terms,  the  settlement  will  in  general  be  con- 
sidered the  binding  instrument,  and  will  not  be  con- 
trolled by  the  articles,  because,  as  observed  in  Legg 
V.  Goldmre^  "  When  all  parties  are  at  liberty,  the 
settlement  will  be  taken  as  a  new  agreement.'* 

2.  Where  pre-  2.  But  where,  howcver,  the  settlement,  though 
men\^m>*^^^"  ™^^®  before  marriage,  purports  to  be  in  pursuance  of 
ports  to  be  articles  entered  into  before  marriage,  and  there  is  a 
S  the™tide8.  variance,  the  settlement  will  be  rectified,  and  extrinsic 

evidence  need  not  be  resorted  to.* 


3.  Extrinsic 
evidence  ad- 
missible to 
show  that  pre- 
nuptial  settle- 
ment was 
made  in  pur- 
suance of 
articles. 


3.  But  although  a  settlement  made  before  marriage 
contains  no  reference  to  the  articles,  yet  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  settlement  was  intended  to  be  in  con- 
formity with  the  articles,  and  there  is  clear  and  satis- 
factory evidence  that  the  discrepancy  has  arisen  from 


'  jRichardton  y.  Morion,  6  Beav. 
]87;  UnderhiU  v.  Borwoody  10 
Ves.  227-8 ;  HawUone  v.  Parr,  3 
Russ.  424,  639. 


»  1  L.  C.  17. 

»  We$t  V.  Erriiaey,  1  Bro.  P.  C. 
225 ;  Bold  v.  JluUkinton,  5  De 
G.  M.  &  0.  568. 
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a  mistake,  the  court  will  reform  the  settlement  and 
make  it  conformable  to  the  real  intention  of  the  parties.^ 

4.  Where  the  settlement  is  made  after  marriage,  it  4.  SettlemeDt 
will,  in  all  cases,  whether  purporting  to  be  made  in  *'^'*™*^*8®- 
pursuance  of  the  pre-nuptial  articles  or  not,  be  con- 
trolled and  rectified  by  them.* 

In  Barrcm  v.  Barrow^  it  was  held  that  the  errone- 
ous belief  by  the  husband  and  wife  on  their  marriage 
that  a  particular  property  stood  settled,  was  no  ground 
for  rectifying  a  settlement  so  as  to  make  it  include 
that  property ;  "  where  a  settlement  has  been  executed, 
which  carried  into  effect  a  contract  framed  under  a 
mistaken  apprehension  of  the  facts,  ^and  a  marriage 
has  been  actually  solemnised  on  the  faith  of  that  con- 
tract and  that  settlement,  it  would  be  to  substitute  a 
new  contract  between  the  parties,  and  not  to  carry 
the  real  contract  into  effect,  if  I  were  to  alter  the 
settlement"* 


The  court  will  not  correct  an  instrument  made  in  MiBtake  to  be 
consideration  of  marriage,  except  on  evidence  of  the  mMt^bTof 
mistake  of  both  parties.     In  a  case,*  where  the  hus-  both  parties, 
band  alone  laboured  under  a  mistake,  Kindersley, 
V.-C.,said: — "The  wife  is  bargaining  for  herself 
and  her  children,  and  the  question  always  is.  What 
is  the  contract  on  which  the  marriage  took  place? 
Here,  so  far  as  the  wife's  contract  and  understanding 
are  concerned,  the  contract  is  the  settlement  as  it 
stands,  though  the  husband  did  not  understand  that 
it  would  affect  his  property."* 

*  BM  V.  HvUihitwm,  5  De  G.  *  TTtZKnaon  r.  Ndwa,  9  W.  R. 
M.  &  G.  558,  568  ;  BrtadaXhmt      393. 

T.  Chandos,  2  My.  A  Cr.  739.  ^  Sells  y.  SeUt,  1  Dr.  &  Sm.  45. 

"  Legg  v.  Ooldwire,  1  L.  C.  17 ;  •  Thompaon  v.   Whitmore,  1  J. 

B<mor  V.  ffonar,  1  P.  Wma.  123 ;  A;  H.  268  ;  Bradfard  v.  Bomney, 

Mignan  ▼.  Parry,  31  Beay.  211.  80  Beav.  431. 

*  18  Beav.  529. 
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Instrument 
delivered  up 
or  caDcelled 
under  a  mis- 
take. 


Where  an  instrument  has  been  delivered  up  or 
cancelled  under  a  mistake  of  the  party,  and  in  ignor- 
ance of  the  facts  material  to  the  rights  derived  under 
it,  a  court  of  equity  will  in  all  cases  grant  relief,  upon 
the  ground  that  the  party  is  conscientiously  entitled 
to  enforce  such  rights;  and  that  he  ought  to  have 
the  same  benefit  as  if  the  instrument  were  in  his 
possession  with  its  entire  original  validity.^ 


Defective  exe-     As  to  the  remedy  afforded  by  equity,  in  cases  of 
powers^*         defective  execution  of  powers,  arising  from  mistake, 
the  same  general  principles  are  applicable  as  in  cases 
of  defective  execution  arising  from  accident.* 


MistakeB  in 
wills. 


In  regard  to  mistakes  in  wills,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  courts  of  equity  have  jurisdiction  to  correct  them 
when  they  are  apparent  upon  the  face  of  the  will,  or 
may  be  made  out  by  a  due  construction  of  its  terms , 
for  in  cases  of  wills  the  intention  will  prevail  over 
the  words.  But  then  the  mistake  must  be  apparent 
on  the  face  of  the  will,  otherwise  there  can  be  no 
relief;  for  parol  evidence  or  evidence  dehors  the  will, 
is  not  admissible  to  vary  or  control  the  terms  of  the 
will,  although  it  is  admissible  to  remove  a  latent 
ambiguity.' 


Mere  mis- 
description 
of  legatee  will 
not  defeat 
legacy. 
Legacy  ob- 
tained by  a 
false  persona- 
tion.' 


It  is  clear  that  in  point  of  law,  a  mere  misdescrip- 
tion of  a  legatee  will  not  defeat  the  legacy.  But  it  is 
equally  clear  that  wherever  a  legacy  is  given  to  a 
person  under  a  particular  character,  which  he  has 
falsely  assumed,  and  which  can  alone  be  supposed 
the  motive  of  the  bounty,  the  law  will  not  permit  him 
to  avail  himself  of  it ;  and  therefore  he  cannot  demand 
his  legacy.*  Thus,  where  a  woman  gave  a  legacy  to 
a  man,  describing  him  as  her  husband,  when,  in 

^  Eatt  India  Co.  r,  Donald,  9  Ves.  Sr.  106 ;  SiMing  v.  Walkey, 

Ves.  276  ;  St  167.  2  Bro.  C.  C.  85. 

'  St.  169-178.  «  Giles  v.  OiUi,  I  Keen.  692. 
*  St  179 ;  MUner  v.  MUner,  1 
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point  of  fact  the  marriage  was  void,  he  having  a 
former  wife  then  living,  the  beqnest  was  in  equity 
held  void.^ 

Where  a  legacy  is  given  or  revoked  upon  a  mistake  Bevocfttion  of 
of  facts,  equity  will  give  relief.  Thns,  if  a  testator  ^^g^^" 
revokes  legacies  to  A.  and  B.  giving  as  a  reason  that  faou. 
they  are  dead,  and  they  are  in  fact  living,  equity  will 
hold  the  revocation  invalid,  and  decree  the  legacies.^ 
But  a  false  reason  given  for  a  legacy  or  for  the  revoca- 
tion of  a  legacy,  is  not  always  a  sufficient  ground  to 
avoid  the  act  or  bequest  in  equity.  To  have  such  an 
effect,  it  must  be  clear  that  no  other  motive  mingled 
in  the  legacy,  and  that  it  constituted  the  substantial 
ground  of  the  act  or  bequest.'  In  Kennell  v.  Abbott^ 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  thus  expresses  himself: — "  I 
desire  to  be  understood  not  to  determine,  that  where, 
from  circumstances  not  moving  from  himself,  the 
description  is  inapplicable,  as  where  a  person  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  child  of  the  testator,  and  from  motives 
of  love  and  affection  for  that  child,  supposing  it  to  be 
his  own,  he  has  given  a  legacy  to  it,  and  it  afterwards 
turns  out  that  he  was  imposed  upon,  and  the  child 
was  not  his  own,  I  am  not  disposed  by  any  means  to 
determine  that  the  provision  for  that  child  should 
totally  fail;  for  circumstances  of  personal  affection 
to  the  child  might  mix  with  it,  and  which  might 
entitle  him,  though  he  might  not  fill  that  character 
in  which  the  legacy  is  given.  Neither  would  I  have 
it  understood  that  if  a  testator,  in  consequence  of 
supposed  affectionate  conduct  of  his  wife,  being 
deceived  by  her,  gives  her  a  legacy  as  to  his  chaste 
wife,  evidence  of  her  violation  of  her  marriage  vow 
could  be  given  against  that.  It  would  open  too  wide 
a  field.'* 

^  Ketm/tO,  T.  IVbott^  4  Vw.  808.  *  St.  183 ;  Boz  v.  Bwrttt,  L. 

*  Cam^^Ml  V.  Ptmdi^  8  Ves.      R.  3  Eq.  244. 
321.  '  *  4  Ves.  808. 
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The  party  Finally,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  in  all  cases 

m^h!Je^^^  of  relief  by  aiding  and  correcting  defects  or  mistakes, 

a  superior       the  party  seeking  relief  must  stand  upon  some  equity 

^^^^'  superior  to  that  of  the  party  against  whom  he  asks  it 

If  the  equities  are  equal,  a  court  of  equity  is  silent  and 

passive.     Thus,  equity  will  not  give  relief  as  against 

a  bond  fide  purchaser  for  valuable  consideration.* 


No  relief  aa 

between 

Yolunteers. 


Nor  will  equity  relieve  one  person  claiming  under 
a  voluntary  defective  conveyance  against  another 
claiming  also  under  a  voluntary  conveyance,  but  will 
leave  the  parties  to  their  rights  at  law.*  Nor  will 
the  remedial  powers  of  courts  of  equity  extend  to  the 
supplying  of  any  circumstances,  for  the  want  of  which 
declared  fatal  ^^®  legislature  has  declared  an  instrument  void ;  for 
by  statute.  otherwise,  equity  would  in  effect  defeat  the  very  policy 
of  the  legislative  enactments.* 


Or  where 


1  Powdl  V.  Prict,  2  P.  Wms. 
535;  Daviei  v.  Davie$,  4  Beav. 
54 ;  Thompson  v.  Simpson,  1  Dr. 
&  War.  491. 


9  St.  176;  MoodU  r.  Reid,  1 
Mad.  516. 

>  HibbeH  v.  Solletton,  8  Bro. 
C.  C.  571 ;  Dixon  y.  Ewar%  3  Mer. 
e23. 
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CHAPTER  in. 


ACTUAL  FRAUD. 


It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  conrts  of  Fraud, 
equity  exercise  a  general  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  fraud, 
sometimes  concurrent  with,  and  sometimes  exclusive 
of,  the  common  law  courts.  There  are  a  variety  of 
cases  of  fraud  for  which  the  common  law  affords  com- 
plete and  adequate  relief,  and  with  reference  to  these 
cases,  Chancery  may  be  said  to  possess  a  general  and 
perhaps  a  universal  concurrent  jurisdiction.  But  there 
are  many  cases  in  which  fraud  is  utterly  irremediable 
at  law,  and  over  these  courts  of  equity  have  an  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction. 

• 
^'  As  to  relief  against  frauds  no  invariable  rules  can  No  invamble 
be  established.     Fraud  is  infinite ;  and  were  a  court  J^^^  ^ 
of  equity  once  to  lay  down  rules  how  far  they  would 
go,  and  no  farther,  in  extending  their  relief  against  it, 
or  to  define  strictly  the  species  or  evidence  of  it,  the 
jurisdiction  would  be  cramped  and  perpetually  eluded 
by  new  schemes,  which  the  fertility  of  man's  invention 
would  contrive."  ^ 

To  attempt,  therefore,  the  definition  of  a  subject  so 
varied  and  diversified  in  its  forms  as  fraud,  would 
scarcely  be  judicious  or  useful,  if  it  were  possible.  The 
mode  and  extent  of  the  equity  jurisdiction  over  fraud 
will  best  be  illustrated  by  the  examination  of  a  few  of 
the  more  marked  classes  of  cases,  in  which  the  prin- 
ciples which  regulate  the  action  of  courts  of  equity 

1  Park's  Hifit  of  Cban.  508;  St  180. 
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are  fully  developed,  and  from  which  analogies  may 
be  drawn  to  gaide  us  in  the  investigation  of  other  and 
novel  circumstances.^ 

Equity  acts        Before,  however,  proceeding  to  those  subjects,  it 
upon  weaker    jj^j^y  |jg  proper  to  observe  that  although  courts  of 

evidence  j  r     r  ^  o 

than  law  in  law,  equally  with  courts  of  equity,  hold  that  fraud  is  not 
folu™*^  to  be  presumed,  the  latter  courts  will  act  upon  cir- 
cumstances as  presumptions  of  fraud,  where  courts  of 
common  law  would  not  deem  them  satisfactory  proofs. 
In  other  words,  courts  of  equity  will  grant  relief  upon 
the  ground  of  fraud  established  by  presumptive 
evidence,  which  evidence  courts  of  law  would  not 
always  deem  sufficient  proof  to  justify  a  verdict  at 
law.* 

The  subject  of  fraud  may  be  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions, Actual  Fraud  and  Constructive  Fraud. 

Actual  fraud.  An  Actual  fraud  may  be  defined  as  something  said, 
done,  or  omitted,  with  the  design  of  perpetrating  what 
the  party  must  have  known  to  be  a  positive  fraud.' 

Of  two  kinda.       Actual  frauds  are  of  two  kinds  * — 

L  Those,  so  called,  from  a  consideration  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  guilty  parties,  irrespective  of  any  peculiarity 
in  the  position  of  the  injured  parties. 

II.  Those  frauds  arising  chiefly  from  a  consideration 
of  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  parties  on  whom  it  is 
practised. 

1.  Ariaing  1.  (o.)  One  of  the  largest  classes  of  cases  in  wUcli 

dudb^pj^ea  courts  of  equity  are  accustomed  to  grant  relief  is  where 
irreBpective     there  has  been  a  misrepresentation,  or  9uggestio  falsi. 

of  poaition  of 
injured  party. 

1  St  189.  4S8 ;  St  190. 

*  ChuUrjiM  T.  JaiiMun^  1  L.  C  *  Sm.  Man.  55. 

483 ;  FuXUigfT  ▼.  CUntU,  18  Yea.  «  Sim.  Han.  57. 
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With  reference  to  tliis  subject  the  following  propositionB  HiBrepremn. 
may  be  laid  down :—  *^^ 

Where  a  party  intentionally,  orby  design,  misrepre*  wbere  th« 
sents  a  material  fact,  or  produces  a  false  impression  in  f^  "JJ^^" 
order  to  mislead  another,  or  to  entrap  or  cheat  him,  or  aUj. 
to  obtain  an  nndne  advantage  over  him,  in  every  such 
case  there  is  a  positive  fraud,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
terms.^ 

Where  party 

And  not  only  does  fraud  exist  where  the  statements  ^1^^^^^ 
are  known  to  be  false  by  those  who  made  them,  but  a  to  be  true. 
case  of  fraud  is  also  constituted  where  statements,  false 
in  fact,  are  made  by  persons  who  do  not  know  them 
to  be  true  or  false,  or  who  believe  them  to  be  true,  if  in 
the  due  discharge  of  their  duty,  they  ought  to  have 
known,  or  if  they  had  formerly  known,  and  ought  to 
have  remembered  the  fact,  which  negatives  the  repre- 
sentation made.^ 

Every  man  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  con-  Hisrepn- 
sequences  of  a  false  representation  made  by  him  to  J^jf^^h 
another,  upon  which  a  third  person  acts ;  and  so  acting  intent  to  mU. 
is  injured  or  damnified,  provided  it  appear  that  such  ^^    * 
false  representation  was  made  with  the  intent  that  it 
should  be  acted  upon  by  such  third  person  in  the 
manner  that  occasions  the  injury  or  loss,  and  provided 
the  injury  be  the  immediate  and  not  the  remote  con- 
sequence of  the  representation  thus  made.' 

I 

As  a  matter  of  conscience  any  deviation  from  the 
most  exact  and  scrupulous  sincerity  is  contrary  to  the 
good  faith  that  ought  to  prevail  in  contracts.  But 
courts  of  justice  generally  find  themselves  compelled 
to  assign  limits  to  the  exercise  of  their  jurisdiction,  far 

1  St  192 ;  Sai  v.  Lane,  L.  R.  1  Qiff.  855  ;  8  De  0.  ft  Jo.  804. 

11  £q.  215.  '  Barry  v.  Orotkey,  2  Johiu.  k 

*  St.  198  ;  PuUford  v.  Biekardt,  Hem.  22. 
17  Beav.  94  ;  BawUm  Y.Widsham, 
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short  of  the  principles- deducible  ex  cequo  et  bono  ;  and 
with  reference  to  the  concerns  of  human  life  they  en- 
deavour to  aim  at  mere  practical  good  and  general 
Mwrepresen-    convenience,*  Accordingly,  therefore,  amisrepresenta- 
of^wmT ma^-  *^^^j  ^^  Order  to  justify  the  rescission  of  a  contract, 
rial  fact.         must  be  as  to  some  material  fact  constituting  an  in- 
ducement  or  motive  to  the  act  or  omission  of  the  other 
party, ^    "  To  use  the  expression  of  the  Roman  law,  it 
It  must  be      must  be  a  representation,  dans  locum  contractuiy  that 
^^J^J^^      is,  a  representation  giving  occasion  to  the  contract ;  the 
proper  interpretation  of  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  assertion  of  a  fact  on  which  the  person  entering 
into  the  contract  relied,  and  in  the  absence  of  which 
it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  he  would  not  have  entered 
into  it ;  or  the  suppression  of  a  fact,  the  knowledge  of 
which  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  would  have  made  him 
abstain  from  the  contract  altogether.' 

Misrepresen-        In  the  next  place,  the  misrepresentation  must  be  not 
S^wmethiDK*  Only  in  something  material,  but  it  must  be  something 
in  which  there  in  regard  to  which  the  one  party  places  a  known  trust 
repoBedf  ^^^  or  confidence  in  the  other.     It  must  not  be  a  mere 
matter  of  opinion,  equally  open  to  both  parties  for 
examination  and  inquiry,  where  neither  party  is  pre- 
sumed to  trust  the  other,  but  to  rely  on  his  own  judg- 
ment* 

Caveat  emptor  But  if  the  purchaser,  choosing  to  judge  for  himself, 
d^^rchLies  <ioes  not  avaU  himself  of  the  knowledge,  or  means  of 
to  judge  for  knowledge,  open  to  him  or  his  agents,  he  cannot  be 
heard  to  say  that  he  was  deceived  by  the  vendor's  mis- 
representations, for  the  rule  is  caveat  emptor.'^  To  this 
ground  of  unreasonable  indiscretion  and  confidence, 
may  be  referred  the  common  language  of  puffing  and 
commendation  of  commodities,  which,  however  repre- 

1  St  194.  96. 

'  St.  196.  <  St.  197. 

*  Pulrfardr.  RkKarde,  17 Beav.  •  St  200  (a.) 
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hensible  in  morals,  as  gross  exa^erations  or  departures 
from  truth,  are  nevertheless  not  treated  as  frauds  which 
will  avoid  contracts.  Simplex  commendatio  non  obli^ 
got} 

In  the  next  place,  the  party  must  be  misled  by  the  The  party 
representation ;  for  if  he  knows  it  to  be  false  when  JJ^^  ^'^ 
made  it  oannot  influence  his  conduct,  and  it  is  his  own  reprewAta- 
indiscretion,  and  not  any  fraud  or  surprise,  of  which  he  ^^^^ 
has  any  just  complaint  to  make  under  such  circum- 
stances.^ 

And   further,  the  party  must  have  been  misled  The  party 
to  his  prejudice  or  injury ;  for  courts  of  equity  do  not,  "toq  mUied 
anymore  than  courts  of  law,  sit  for  the  purpose  of  tohiapreju- 
enforcing  moral  obligations,  or  correcting  unconscien-  ^^' 
tious  acts,  which  are  followed  by  no  loss  or  damage.' 

Where  a  person  has  been  induced  to  enter  into  a  if  miBrepre- 
contract  by  a  material  misrepresentation  of  the  other  f®^***"^**  can 

•^  r  l>e  made  good, 

party,  the  latter  shall  be  compelled  to  make  it  good  equity  will 
at  the  option  of  the  former,  if  the  representation  be  one  ^™p®^  ^^ 
which  can  be  made  good ;  if  not,  the  person  deceived 
«hall  be  at  liberty  to  avoid  the  contract.* 

A  person  cannot  avail  himself  of  what  has  been  a  perron  to 
obtained  by  the  fraud  of  another,  unless  he  is  not  only  *J*^^  ^!f^ 
free  from  any  participation  in  the  fraud,  but  also  has  fraud  must 
ffiven  some  valuable  consideration.*  himself  be 

o  mnocent  and 

have  given 

The  defrauded  party  may,  by  his  subsequent  acts,  Ratification, 
with  full  knowledge  of  the  fraud,  deprive  himself  of  all 
right  to  relief,  as  well  in  equity,  as  at  law ;  as  if  with 

*  St.  201.  *  PuUford  v.  Jtichardit,  1 7  Beav. 
'  St.  202  ;  NeU(m  ▼.  docker,  4      95 :  Rawlint  ▼.  Wiekham,  8  De  G. 

J>e  G.  ft  Jo.  458.  &  .To.  804,  822. 

•  St  203  ;  Slim  v.  Croucher,  1  »  Schdtfield  ▼.  Ttmpler,  4  De 
De  G.  F.  k  J.  518  ;  FtUow€»  v.      G.  &  Jo.  433. 

Cwjfdpr,  1  Sim.  68. 
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fall  knowledge  of  the  fraud  he  gives  a  release  to  the 
party  who  has  defrauded  him,  or  has  continued  to  deal 
with  him  after  he  knew  all  the  facts.  ^ 


Suppreuio 

m 
VtT%m 


The  facts 
must  be  such 
as  the  party 
was  under  a 
legal  obliga- 
tion to  dis- 
close. 


(b.)  Another  class  of  cases  for  relief  in  equity,  is 
where  there  is  an  undue  concealment,  or  suppressio  verij 
to  the  injury  or  prejudice  of  another.  A  suppressio  veri 
is  as  fatal  as  a  suffffesHo/alsi.  It  is  not  every  conceal- 
ment, even  of  facts  material  to  the  interests  of  a  party 
which  will  entitle  him  to  the  interposition  of  a  court  of 
equity.  The  case  must  amount  to  the  suppression  of 
facts  which  one  party,  under  the  circumstances,  is 
bound  in  conscience  and  duty  to  disclose  to  the  other 
party,  in  respect  of  which  he  cannot  be  innocently 
silent,  and  which  the  other  parly  has  a  right,  not 
merely  in  faro  ccmscierUice  but  juris  et  de  jure^  to 
know.* 


Purchase  of 
land  with 
mine  un- 
known to 
vendor,  but 
known  to 
vendee. 


Thus  it  has  been  said  by  Lord  Thurlow  in  Fox  v. 
Mackrethy^  that  if  A.,  knowing  of  a  mine  on  the  estate 
of  B.,  of  which  he  knows  B.  to  be  ignorant,  should, 
concealing  the  fact,  enter  into  a  contract  to  purchase 
that  estate  for  a  price  which  it  would  be  worth,  with- 
out considering  the  mine,  the  contract  would  be  good. 
In  such  cases  the  question  is  not  whether  an  advan- 
tage has  been  taken,  which  in  point  of  morals  is 
wrong,  or  which  a  man  of  delicacy  would  not  have 
taken.  But  it  is  essentially  necessary,  in  order  to  set 
aside  the  transaction,  not  only  that  a  great  advantage 
should  be  taken,  but  it  is  also  necessary  to  show  some 
obligation  binding  the  party  to  make  tiie  discovery/ 


Sale  of  land, 
subject  to  in- 
cumbrances 
known  only 
to  vendor. 


On  the  other  hand,  if  a  vendor  should  sell  an  estate 
knowing  he  had  no  title  to  it,  or  knowing  that  there 
were  incumbrances  on  it  of  which  the  vendee  was 


1  St.  208  (a.);  Vigen  v.  Pike,  8 
CL  k  Fin.  562,  680. 

«  St.  204, 207 ;  Poxy,  Maskreth, 
1  L.  C.  104 ;  Turner  v.  Harvey, 


Jacob,  178. 
»  2  Bro.  C.  C.  420. 
*  St  206. 
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ignorant,  the  suppression  of  snch  a  material  fact,  in 
respect  to  which  the  vendor  must  know,  that  the  very 
purchase  implied  a  trust  and  confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  vendee,  that  no  such  defect  existed,  would 
clearly  avoid  the  sale  on  the  ground  of  fraud.^ 

In  many  cases,  especially  in  cases  of  sales  of  per-  As  to  intriDsic 
sonal  chattels,  the  maxim  caveat  emptor  is  applied ;  ^n!J*chattei8. 
and  unless  there  be  some  misrepresentation  or  artifice  caveat  emptor, 
to  disguise  the  thing  sold,  or  some  warranty  as  to  its  ^Z^^^. 
character  or  quality,  and  unless  the  vendor  is  under  fice  or  war- 
some  obligation  to  make  a  disclosure,  the  vendee  is  or  t^ndor  wm 
understood  to  be  bound  by  the  sale,  notwithstanding  bound  to  di». 
there  may  be  any  intrinsic  defects  in  it  known  to  the    *^' 
vendor,  but  unknown  to  the  vendee,  materially  a£fect- 
ing  its  value.* 

But  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  cases  suence  some- 
where from  the  very  nature  of  the  transaction,  the  *"»«■  tanta- 
sUence  of  the  party — ^his  concealment  of  a  fact — must  direct  affinna- 
import  as  much  as  a  direct  affirmation,  and  be  deemed  ^^°' 
equivalent  to  it.     Cases  of  insurance  afford  a  ready 
illustration  of  this  doctrine.     In  such  cases  the  under-  Cases  of  in- 
writer  necessarily  reposes  a  trust  and  confidence  in  "^^^^^ 
the  insured,  as  to  all  facts  and  circumstances  which 
are  peculiarly  within  his  own  knowledge,  and  which 
are  not  of  a  public  and  general  nature,  or  which  the 
underwriter  either  knows  or  is  bound  to  know.     In- 
deed, most  of  the  facts  and  circumstances  which  may ' 
affect  the  risk  are  generally  within  the  knowledge  of 
the  insured  only ;  and,  therefore,  the  underwriter  may 
be  said  emphatically  to  place  .trust  and  confidence  in  The  insured 
him  as  to  all  such  matters.    And  hence,  the  general  2^^^""* 
principle  is,  that  in  all  cases  of  insurance  the  insured  material  facts 
is  bound  to  communicate  to  the  underwriter  all  facts  tiowledg* 

^  St.  208  ;  Amot  r.  Biteoe,  1         'St.  212 ;  Martin  v.  Morgan^ 

Vee.    Sr.    05,    96 ;    EdwanU  v.  1  Brod.  ft  Bing.  289 ;  Walker  v. 

M*Leay,  2  Swanst.  287  ;  Ellard  Sffmmdi,  8  Swanst  62. 
T.  Uandaff,  1  BaU  ft  B.  241. 
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and  circumstaiices,  material  to  the  risk,  within  his 
knowledge;  and  if  they  are  withheld,  whether  the 
concealment  be  by  design  or  by  accident,  it  is  equally 
fatal  to  the  contract.* 


Inadequacy  of      Inadequacy  of  consideration,  or  any  other  inequality 
^u  not  p^^'ae  ^^  ^^^  bargain,  is  not  to  be  understood  as  constituting, 
avoid  a  con-    per  se^  a  ground  to  avoid  a  bargain  in  equity.*    For 
'^  *  courts  of  equity,  as  well  as  of  law,  act  upon  the  ground 

that  every  person  who  is  not,  from  his  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances or  condition,  under  disability,  is  entitled 
to  dispose  of  his  property  in  such  manner,  and  upon 
such  terms  as  he  chooses.  Besides,  the  value  of  a 
thing  is  what  it  will  produce,  in  its  nature  fluctuating, 
and  depending  on  a  thousand  different  circumstances. 
One  man,  in  the  disposal  of  his  property,  may  sell  it 
for  less  than  another  would.  He  may  sell  it  xmder  a 
pressure  of  circumstances  which  may  induce  him  to 
part  with  it  at  a  particular  time.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  sole  inducement  to  a  purchaser  may  be  the  low- 
ness  of  the  price ;  or  the  purchaser  may  have  simply 
accepted  the  proposals  of  the  vendor,  instead  of  being 
the  originator  of  the  transaction,  like  a  man  whose 
design  is  to  gain  a  fraudulent  advantage  over  another.' 


Inadequacy 
may  be  evi- 
dence of 
fraud,  and 
then  it  vriU 
avoid  a  con- 
tract. 

It  must  be 
inadequacy 
nhocking  the 
conscience. 


Still,  however,  there  may  be  such  unconscionable- 
ness  or  inadequacy  in  a  bargain  as  to  demonstrate 
some  gross  imposition  or  undue  influence;  and  in 
such  cases  courts  of  equity  will  interfere  upon  the 
ground  of  fraud.  But  then  such  unconscionableness, 
or  such  inadequacy  should  be  made  out  as  would  shock 
the  conscience,  and  amount  in  itself  to  conclusive  and 
decisive  evidence  of  fraud.  And  where  there  are  other 
ingredients  in  the  case  of  a  suspicious  nature,  gross 


1  Stw  216 ;  Pole  v.  Fitzgerald, 
4  Bro.  P.  C.  439 ;  Da  Costa  v. 
Scandrei,  2  P.  Wms.  170  ;  Proud- 
foot  y.  MorU^ore,  L.  R.  2  Q.  B. 
Ml. 


>  Abhott  V.  Stcorder,  4  Be  G.  ft 
Sm.  448  ;  Barriaon  v.  Otuut,  6  De 
G.  M.  ft  G.  424. 

'  Sm.  Man.  63 ;  St  245. 
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inadequacy  must  furnish  the  most  vehement  presump- 
tion of  fraud.^  As  if  proper  time  is  not  allowed  to 
the  party,  and  he  acts  improvidently ;  if  he  is  im- 
portunately pressed ;  if  those  in  whom  he  places  con- 
fidence make  use  of  strong  persuasions ;  if  he  is  not 
fully  aware  of  the  consequences,  but  is  suddenly  drawn 
into  the  act ;  if  he  is  not  permitted  to  consult  disin- 
terested friends  or  counsel  before  he  is  called  upon  to 
act  in  circumstances  of  sudden  emergency  or  unex- 
pected right  or  acquisition ;  in  these,  and  many  like 
cases,  if  there  has  been  gross  inequality  in  the  bar- 
gain, courts  of  equity  will  set  aside  the  contract  at 
the  instance  of  the  party  defrauded.' 

In  Harrison  v.  Chiest^  where,  after  the  death  of  a  HarrUon  ▼. 
vendor,  the  sale  was  impeached  by  his  personal  repre-  ^"*^- 
sentatives,  on  the  ground  that  at  the  time  of  the  sale 
he  was  an  illiterate,  bedridden  old  man  of  seventy-one 
years  of  age,  and  had  acted  without  independent  pro- 
fessional advice,  and  had  conveyed  away  the  property 
in  question,  of  the  value  of  £400,  for  the  consideration 
of  a  provision  by  way  of  board  and  lodging  during  his 
life,  which  only  endured  six  weeks  after  the  conveyance, 
it  was  held  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  fraud,  and  the 
evidence  showing  that  he  had  declined  to  employ  pro- 
fessional advice  for  himself,  such  a  transaction  was 
not  impeachable  on  the  mere  ground  of  inadequacy  of 
consideration/ 

But  courts  of  equity  will  not  relieve  in  all  cases,  even  Equity  will 
of  very  gross  inadequacy,  attended  with  circumstances  ^iJero^parUe 
which  might  otherwise  induce   them  to  act,  if  the  cannot  be 
parties  cannot  be  placed  in  statu  quo  ;  as,  for  instance,  J^lJ^, 
in  cases  of  marriage  settlements,  for  the  court  cannot 
unmarry  the  parties.* 

>  St.  246  ;  ffarrUon  v.  Quut,  6       S.  448  ;    Longmatc  v.  Ledger,  2 
De  G.  M.  ft  G.  424.  Giff.  157. 

3  St  251.  '  St.  250;   North  y.  Arudl,  2 

>  6  De  G.  M.  &  G.  424.  P.  Wms.  619. 
«  AI}bUi  ▼.  Switrder,  4  De  G.  ft 
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Gifts  and  Gifts  and  legacies  are  often  bestowed  upon  persons 

legadea  on      jmoji  condition  that  they  shall  not  marry  without  the 

coDdition  *  1 

against  marry-  conscnt  of  parents,  gaardians,  or  other  confidential  per- 
consent^^^  sons.  In  snch  a  case  the  doctrine  is  now  firmly  estab- 
lished that  courts  of  equity  will  not  suffer  the  manifest 
object  of  the  condition  to  be  defeated  by  the  fraud,  or 
dishonest,  corrupt,  or  unreasonable  refusal  of  the  party 
whose  consent  is  required  to  the  marriage.* 

Cases  of  fraud     II.  Cascs  of  fraud,  arising  chiefly  from  the  peculiar 
^oL^Zn  condition  of  the  injured  parties. 

of  the  injured 

Frw  Mid  fuU  ^®  general  theory  of  the  law,  in  regard  to  acts  done 
consent  neces-  and  coutracts  made,  by  parties,  affecting  their  rights 
^ement!'^  and  interests,  is  that  in  all  such  cases  there  must  be 
a  free  and  full  consent  to  bind  the  parties.  Consent 
is  an  act  of  reason,  accompanied  with  deliberation, 
the  mind  weighing,  as  in  a  balance,  the  good  and  evil 
on  each  side.  And,  therefore,  it  has  been  well  re- 
marked that  every  true  consent  supposes  three  things : 
first,  a  physical  power ;  secondly,  a  moral  power;  and 
thirdly,  a  serious  and  free  use  of  them. 

L  Persons  1.  Heucc  it  is  that  the  contracts  and  other  acts  of 

n^jompotei   {^[q^^^  lunatics,  and  other  persons  non  compotes  mentiSj 
wherever,  from  the  nature  of  the  transaction,  there  is 
not  evidence  of  entire  good  faith,  or  the  contract  or 
Other  act  is  not  seen  to  be  just  in  itself,  or  for  tbe 
benefit  of  those  persons,  will  be  set  aside  in  a  court  of 
equity,  or  made  subservient  to  their  just  rights  and 
A  contract      interests.^    Where,  indeed,  a  contract  is  entered  into 
k?goodfaith,°  ^^^  g^od  faith,  and  is  for  the  benefit  of  such  persons, 
and  for  his      guch  as  for  uecessarics,  courts  of  equity,  as  well  as  of 
be'upheld.      l^^j  ^^^    Uphold  the  transaction.      And  so,   if   a 
purchase  is  made  in  good  faith,  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  incapacity,  and  no  advantage  has  been  taken  of 

^  St  257;  DashtBood  v.  BvUtdey,      19  Ves.  18. 
10  Ves.  245  ;    Clarht  r.  Parker,  >  St  228. 
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the  party,  courts  of  equity  will  not  interfere  to  set 
aside  the  contract,  if  injustice  will  thereby  be  done  to 
the  other  side,  and  the  parties  cannot  be  placed  in 
statu  guoy  or  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  before  the 
purchase.^ 

2.  But  to  set  aside  any  act  or  contract  on  account  of  2.  Drunken- 
drunkenness,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  party  is  under  '^^' 
undue  excitement  from  liquor.    It  must  rise  to  that  Must  be  ex- 
degree  which  may  be  called  excessive  drunkenness,  ^^Jto^t 
where  the  party  is  utterly  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  "id®  contract, 
reason  and  understanding ;  for  in  such  a  case  there  can 

in  no  just  sense  be  said  to  be  a  serious  and  deliberate 
consent  on  his  part     If  there  be  not  that  degree  of 
excessive  drunkenness,  then  courts  of  equity  will  not  Slight  intozi- 
interfere  at  all,  unless  there  has  been  some  contrivance  ^^for 'ri 
or  management  to  draw  the  party  into  drink,  or  some  lief  vadem 

j»«         1         J  1-1  i»i'»j.'j.'  in  there  has  been 

unfair  advantage  taken  of  his  mtoxication.     For  m  goi^e  unfair 
general,  courts  of  equity,  as  a  matter  of  public  policy,  a^»ntage 
do  not  incline,  on  the  one  hand,  to  lend  their  assist- 
ance to  a  person  who  has  obtained  a  deed  or  agreement 
from  another  in  a  state  of  intoxication ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  equally  unwilling  to  assist  the 
intoxicated  party  to  get  rid  of  his  agreement  or  deed 
merely  on  the  ground  of  his  intoxication  at  the  time. 
They  will  leave  the  parties  to  their  ordinary  remedies  Parties  left 
at  law,  unless  there  is  some  contrivance  or  some  im-  J^^edy  at 
position  practised.*  ^^' 

3.  Closely  allied  to  the  foregoing  are  cases,  where  a  3.  Imbecile 
person,  although  not  positively  non  campoSj  or  insane,  P®™*°*- 

is  yet  of  such  great  weakness  of  mind  as  to  be  unable 
to  guard  himself  against  imposition,  or  to  resist  im-> 
portunity,  or  undue  influence. '  In  such  cases,  if  the 
circumstances  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  party  has 
been  imposed  on  or  circumvented,  the  transaction  will 

*  9t.  228 ;  Man}^  y.  Bewicke,         «  St.  231 ;  Clarkion  v.  KiUon, 
8  K.  ft  J.  842.  4  Gr.  244. 
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be  held  void  in  equity ;  and  the  burden  of  proof  is  on 
the  other  party,  to  show  that  no  unfair  advantage  was 
taken  of  his  weakness,  and  that  a  fair  price  was  given 
to  him.* 


influence. 
Duress. 


4.  Persons  of      4.  Cases  of  an  analogous  nature  may  easily  be  put, 

underatanding  ^^^^®  ^^®  party  is  Subjected  to  undue  influence, 
under  undue  although  iu  othcr  rcspects  of  competent  understand- 
ing; as  where  he  does  an  act  or  makes  a  contract 
when  he  is  under  duress,  or  under  the  influence  of 
extreme  terror,  or  of  threats,  or  of  apprehensions  short 
of  duress.  For  in  cases  of  this  sort  he  has  no  free 
will,  but  stands  in  vinculis.  And  the  constant  rule  in 
equity  is,  that  where  a  party  is  not  a  free  agent,  and 
is  not  equal  to  protecting  himself,  the  court  will 
protect  him.*  Circumstances  also  of  extreme  necessity 
and  distress  of  the  party,  although  not  accompanied  by 
any  direct  restraint  or  duress,  may  in  like  manner 
justify  the  court  in  setting  aside  a  contract  by  him,  on 
account  of  some  oppression,  or  fraudulent  advantage, 
or  imposition  attendant  upon  it.^ 


Extreme 
necessity. 


5.  Infants. 


Liable  for 
necessaries. 


Equity  wiU 
not  uphold 
an  agreement 
to  an  inf  ant'i 
prejudice. 


5.  The  acts  and  contracts  of  infants  are  not  as  a 
general  rule  binding  upon  them,  because  the  presump- 
tion of  the  law  is  that  they  have  not  sufficient  reason 
or  discernment  of  understanding  to  bind  themselves. 
There  are  indeed  certain  cases  in  which  infants  are 
permitted  by  law  to  bind  themselves  by  their  acts  and 
contracts,  as  by  contracts  for  necessaries  suitable  to 
their  degree  and  quality,  or  by  a  contract  of  hiring 
and  services  for  wages,  or  by  some  act  which  the  law 
requires  them  to  do.      But   generally  infants    are 
favoured  by  the  law  as  well  as  by  equity,  in  all  things 
which  are  for  their  benefit,  and  are  saved  from  being 


^  Longmate  v.  Ledger,  2  Giff. 
164 ;  St.  234. 

*  Evans  v.  lAeweUyn,  1  Coz, 
840 ;  HaweB  v.  WyaU^  3  Bro.  C.  C. 
15S;  M*C€mnY,Dempiey,6  Gr.  192. 


>  St.  289  ;  Gould  v.  Oheden^  4 
Bro.  P.  C.  198  ;  Farmery.  Fanmer, 
1  H.  L.  Cas.  724 ;  Bojfte  v.  Bobm- 
borough,  ^  H.  L.  Cas.  2,  49. 
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prejudiced  by  anything  to  their  disadvantage.  But 
this  rule  is  designed  as  a  shield  for  their  own  pro- 
tection, and  not  as  a  means  to  perpetrate  a  fraud  or 
injustice  on  others;  at  least,  not  where  courts  of 
equity  have  authority  to  reach  it  in  cases  of  meditated 
fraud,^ 


There  is  an  important  difference  between  the  acts 
and  contracts  of  infants,  and  those  of  lunatics,  idiots, 
Ac.     The  act  or  contract  of  a  lunatic  or  idiot  is  ai  Acta  of  a 
initio^  void,  and  can  never  be  validated  in  any  mode.  ^^^  ^°  ^^ 
But  in  regard  to  the  acts  and  contracts  of  infants,  some  Acta  of  an 
are  wholly  void,  others  are  merely  voidable.     Where  voidable!*^ 
they  are  utterly  void,  they  are  from  the  beginning  mere 
nullities  and  incapable  of  operation.     But  where  they 
are  voidable,  it  is  in  the  election  of  the  infant  to  avoid 
them  or  not,  when  he  arrives  at  full  age.     In  general, 
where  a  contract  may  be  for  the  benefit,  or  to  the 
prejudice  of  an  infant,  he  may  avoid  it  as  well  at  law, 
as  in  equity.     Where  it  can  never  be  for  his  benefit,  it 
is  utterly  void.* 


In  regard  to  femes  covert  the  case  is  still  stronger ;  Pma  covert 
for,  generally  speaking,  at  law  they  have  no  capacity  Jen^'^'eTpa. 
to  do  any  acts,  or  to  enter  into  any  contracts,  and  such  city  to  con- 
acts  and  contracts  are  treated  as  mere  nullities.    Courts        *     ^' 
of  equity,  however,  have  broken  in  upon  this  doctrine, 
and  have  in  many  respects  treated  the  wife  as  capable 
of  disposing  of  her  own  separate  property,  and  of  doing  Quaai-power 
other  acts,  as  if  she  were  SL/ems  sole.   And  now  under  J^^^J™^*^" 
83  &  34  Vict.,c.  93,  s.  11,  the  Married  Women's  Pro- separate  estate 
perty  Act  1870,  a  married  woman  may  maintain  an^^^'^ 
action  in  her  own  name  for  the  recovery,  and  has  thessft  34  Vict., 
same  remedies,  civil  as  well  as  criminal,  for  the  protec-^ 
tion  of  property  declared  by  the  act  to  be  her  separate 
property,  as  though  she  were  a  feme  sole.    In  cases  of 

»  St.  240.  «  St*  24L 
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this  sort,  the  same  principles  will  apply  to  the  acts 
and  contracts  of  a  married  woman,  as  would  apply  to 
her  as  a  Jemje  aolcy  unless  the  circumstances  give  rise 
to  a  presumption  of  fraud,  imposition,  unconscionable 
advantage,  or  undue  influence.* 

^  St.  21a. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


CONSTBUCTIVB  FRAUD. 


Bt  Constrnctive  Frauds  are  meant  Buch  acts  or  con-  Construotive 
tracts  as,  although  not  originating  in  any  actual  evil  ^"^ 
design  or  contrivance  to  perpetrate  a  positive  fraud  or 
injury  upon  other  persons,  are  yet,  by  their  tendency  to 
deceive  or  mislead  other  persons,  or  to  violate  private  or 
public  confidence,  or  to  impair  or  injure  the  public 
interests,  deemed  equally  reprehensible  with  positive 
fraud,  and  therefore  are  prohibited  by  law,  as  within 
the  same  reason  and  mischief,  as  acts  and  contracts  done 
malo  ammo} 

The  cases  under  this  head  may  be  divided  into  three  Three  cUaiee. 
classes. 

L  Cases  of  constructive  fraud,  so  called  because 
they  are  contrary  to  some  general  public  policy,  or 
to  some  fixed  artificial  policy  of  the  law. 

II.  Constructive  frauds,  which  arise  from  some 
peculiar,  confidential,  or  fiduciary  relation  between 
the  parties. 

III.  Constructive  frauds,  which  unconscientiously 
compromit,  or  injuriously  affect,  the  private  rights, 
interests,  or  duties  of  the  parties  themselves,  or  operate 
substantially  as  frauds  upon  the  private  rights, 
interests,  duties,  or  intentions  of  third  parties.' 

^  St  258.  >  St  259. 

2b 
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I.  Construe-  I.  CasGs  of  Constructive  fraud,  so  called  because  they 
contrlJ^to^  are  contrary  to  some  general  public  policy,  or  to  some 
policy  of  the    fixed  artificial  policy  of  the  law. 

law. 

Marriage  Marriage  brokage  contracts,   by  which  a  person 

t^acte^^  ^°°  engages  to  give  another  some  reward  or  remuneration 
if  he  will  negotiate  a  marriage  for  him,  are  utterly 
void^  and  incapable  of  confirmation; 'and  money  paid 
pursuant  to  such  contract  may  be  recovered  back  in 
equity.* 

Reward  to  Qu  the  Same  principle  every  contract  by  which  a 

parent  or  .  j'vj*  i»        j» 

guardian  to  parent  or  guardian  obtains  any  remuneration  for  pro- 
consent  to       moting  or  consenting  to  the  marriage  of  his  child  or 

marriage  of  i  •  •  j  a 

child.  ward  IS  void.* 

Secret  agree-  The  Same  principle  pervades  that  class  of  cases  where 
™^nwrriage"  pcrsous,  upon  a  treaty  of  marriage,  by  any  concealment 
or  misrepresentation,  mislead  other  parties,  or  do  acts 
which  are  by  other  secret  agreemente  reduced  to  mere 
forms,  or  become  inoperative.  Thus,  where  a  man,  on 
the  treaty  for  the  marriage  of  his  sister,  let  her  have 
money  privately,  in  order  that  her  portion  might  appear 
as  large  as  was  insisted  on  by  the  intended  husband, 
and  she  gave  a  bond  to  her  brother  for  the  repayment 
of  it,  it  was  decreed  to  be  delivered  up.' 

Rewards  given     The  Same  rulcs  are  applied  to  cases  where  bonds  are 

ajQotherperaon  o^^®°j  ^^  Other  agreements  made,  as  a  reward  for  using 

in  making  a    influence  and  power  over  another  person  to  induce  him 

^*"*  to  make  a  will  in  favour  of  the  obligor,  and  for  his 

benefit;  for  all  such  contracts  tend  to  deceive  and  injure 

others,  and  encourage  artifices  and  improper  attempts  to 

control  the  exercise  of  their  free  judgment* 

1  ffall  ▼.  Thynne,  Show.  P.  a  •  OaU  ▼.  Lindo,  1  Vera.  475  ; 

76.  Palmer  ▼.  Neave,  11  Vea.  165; 

*  Cole  ▼.  Oibson,  1  Ves.  Sr.  503 ;  Jledman  ▼.  Redman,  1  Vera.  84S ; 
Rcberit  ▼.  RoberU,  3  P.  Wnu.  74.  NevUU  ▼.  Wilkinaon,  1  Bro.  C.  C. 

*  Smith  V.  Bruning,    2  Vera.  543. 

392.  •  DOenham  t.  Ox,  1  Veii  876. 

*  Kent  y.  Allen,  2  Vern.  588. 
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Contracts  in  general  restraint  of  marriage  are  void,  Contracts  in 
as  against  public  policy,  and  the  due  economy  and  mora-  ^1^^^ 
lity  of  domestic  life ;  and  so  if  a  condition  is  not  in  marriage, 
restraint  of  marriage  generally,  but  still  the  prohibi-  ^^^ 
tion  is  of  so  rigid  a  nature,  or  so  tied  up  to  peculiar 
circumstances,  that  the  party  upon  whom  it  is  to 
operate  is  unreasonably  restrained  in  the  choice  of 
marriage,  it  will  fall  under  the  like  consideration. 
Thus,  where  a  legacy  was  given  to  a  daughter,  on 
condition  that  she  should  not  marry  without  consent, 
Or  should  not  marry  a  man  who  was  not  seised  of  an 
estate  in  fee  simple  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  £600, 
it  was  held  to  be  a  void  condition,  as  leading  to  a  pro- 
bable prohibition  of  marriage.^ 

Contracts  in  general  restraint  of  trade  are  univer-  Contraeta  in 
sally  void,  as  tending  to  promote  monopolies,  and  to  ^^^^^' 
discourage  industry,  enterprise,  and  just  competition,  trade,  void. 
But  the  same  reasoning  does  not  apply  to  a  special  ^iJ^^- 
restraint  not  to  carry  on  trade  at  a  particular  place,  atrainta. 
or  with  particular  persons,  or  for  a  limited  reasonable 
time ;  and  a  person  may  lawfully  sell  a  secret  in  his 
trade  or  business,  and  restrain  himself  from  using 
that  secret.^ 

In  like  manner  agreements  which  are  founded  upon  Agreements 
violations  of  public  trust  or  confidence,  or  of  the  rules  Xiationo" 
adopted  by  courts  in  furtherance  of  the  administration  public  confi- 
of  public  justice,  are  held  void.*    Thus,  contracts  for  ab  buying 
the  buying,  selling,  or  procuring  of  public  offices,*  *^  "^^^s 
agreements  founded  on  the  suppression  of  criminal 
prosecutions,*  contracts  which  have  a  tendency  to 
encourage  champerty,*  and  generally  all  agreements 
founded  upon  corrupt  considerations  or  moral  turpi- 

1  KeUy  ▼.  Monek,  3  Ridg.  P.  *  Chettcrfidd  ▼.  Jatuien,  1  Atk. 

C.  205  ;  8coU  ▼.  T^fUr,  2  L.  0.  352  ;  Harttodl  ▼.  Ifariwdl,  i  Ves. 

125.  811. 

»  St.    292  ;    Bryi(m  ▼.    White-  »  Johnson  ▼.  Ogillfy,  8  P.  Wma. 

head,  1  Sim.  &  Stu.  74 ;  Bentodl  277. 

T.  InnSf  24  Beay.  C  )7 ;  Harms  v.  ^  Powell  ▼.  Knowles,   2   Atk. 

Partong,  32  Beav.  323.  224  ;  Jteynell  ▼.  Sprye^  1  De  G. 

*  St.  294.  M.  &  G.  660. 
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tude,  whether  they  stand  prohibited  by  statute  or  not^ 
founded  upon  corrupt  considerations  or  moral  turpi- 
tude, whether  they  stand  prohibited  by  statute  or  not, 
are  treated  as  frauds  upon  public  policy  or  pubUc  l»w.» 

Neither  party  In  general,  where  parties  are  concerned  in  illegal 
to  an  illegal     aoTeemeuts,  whether  they  are  mala  prohibita.  or  mala 

agreement  la       ^  '  ^  ^  w 

aided,  as  a       in  SB,  courts  of  equity,  following  the  rule  of  law  as  to 

general  rule,    participators  in  a  common  crime,  will  not  interpose 

to  grant  any  relief;   acting  upon  the  well-known 

maxim,  In  pari  delicto  potior  est  conditio  defendentis 

Except  where  ct  possidentis,^    But  in  cases  where  the  agreement  is 

SSr™^°to"    repudiated  on  account  of  its  being  against  public 

public  poUcy.  policy,  the  circumstance  that  the  relief  is  asked  by  a 

party  who  is  particeps  criminiSy  is  not  in  equity 

material.     The  reason  is,  that  the  public  interest 

requires  that  relief  should  be  given,  and  it  is  given  to 

the  public  through  the  party.* 

II.  Construe-  IL  Coustructive  frauds  which  arise  from  some 
arisin^from  Peculiar,  confidential,  or  fiduciary  relation  between 
the  fiduciary   the  parties. 

relation. 

In  this  class  of  cases  there  is  often  to  be  found  some 
intermixture  of  deceit,  imposition,  over-reaching, 
unconscionable  advantage,  or  other  mark  of  direct 
fraud.  But  the  principle  on  which  courts  of  equity  act 
in  regard  thereto,  stands  independent  of  any  such 
ingredients,  upon  a  motive  of  general  public  policy. 
The  general  principle  which  governs  in  all  cases  of 
this  sort  is,  that  if  confidence  is  reposed,  and  that 
confidence  is  abused,  courts  of  equity  will  grant  relief. 

In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  relation  of  parent  and 
child,  all  contracts  and  conveyances  whereby  benefits 
are  secured  by  children  to  their  parents,  or  to  persons 
who  stand  in  loco  parentiSj  are  objects  of  jealousy, 

*  St.  296.  11  Vea.  635;  S^berU^.  Roherit^l 

»  Hotnon  v.  Hancock,  8  T.  R,  P.  Wms.  66  ;  SnUOi  v.  BnmUv. 

575 ;  Otborntv.  WiUiamt,  18  Ves.  Dougl.  R  696 :  Rider  ▼.  Kidder, 

879.  10  Ves.  860. 
»  St  298  ;   St  T»hn  ▼.  St  John, 
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and  if  they  are  not  entered  into  with  scrupulous  good  Gifto  from 
faith,  and  are  not  reasonable  under  the  circumstances,  l^^^  ji  ^^^ 
they  will  be  set  aside,  unless  third  parties  have  acquired  pwfect  good 
an  interest  under  them.^    And  where  a  child,  shortly  ^^^  \    ^^^^ 
after  attaining  his  majority,  makes  over  property  to  shortly  after 
his  father  without  consideration,  or  for  an  inadequate  ™"*<>"*y- 
consideration,  equity  will  require  the  father  to  show 
that  the  child  was  really  a  free  agent,  and  had  adequate 
and  independent  advice,'    And  conversely  in  a  recent  Bv  father 
Canadian  case  a  deed  of  gift,  executed  by  a  father  j^^^^Jj^^ 
infirm  in  mind  and  body  in  favour  of  one  of  his  sons,  body. 
was  ordered  to  be  given  up  and  cancelled.* 

In  the  next  place,  as  to  the  relation  of  guardian  and  Guardian  and 
ward.    During  the  existence  of  guardianship,  the  rela-  J^^t^^i^ 
tive  situation  of  the  parties  imposes  a  general  inability  other  during 
to  deal  with  each  other.    But  courts  of  equity  proceed  ^^*^f  *Se 
yet  further  in  cases  of  this  sort   They  will  not  permit  relation. 
transactions  between  guardians  and  wards  to  stand,  goon  Jter^e 
even  when  they  have  occurred  after  the  minority  has  termination  of 
ceased,  and  the  relation  becomes  thereby  actually  ended,  f^wed  witif 
if  the  intermediate  period  be  short,*  unless  the  circum-  «Mpicion. 
stances  demonstrate  the  fullest  deliberation  on  the 
part  of  the  ward,  and  the  most  abundant  good  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  guardian.^ 

Where,  however,  the  influence  as  well  as  the  legal  Gift  upheld 
authority  of  the  guardian  over  the  ward  has  completely  ^\nd  leina 
ceased,  and  the  ward  has  been  put  in  possession  of  his  authority 
property  after  a  full  and  fair  settlement  of  accounts,  ^^*  o«««d' 
equity  will  not  interfere  to  set  aside  a  reasonable  gift 
to  the  guardian.  ^ 

*  Wrtghl  ▼.  Vanderplanh,  2  K.  *  Pierte  ▼.  Waring,  1  P.  Wma. 

&  J.  1 ;  8  De  G.  M.  &  G.  138  ;  121. 

£aier  v.  BndUy,  7  De  G.  M.  &  •  St.  817  ;  ffatch  ▼.  Haieh,  9 

G.  697.  Ves,  297;  Wright  y,  Vanderplank, 

«  Savery  ▼.  King,  6  H.  L.  Caa.  2  K.  &  J.  1  ;  8  De  G.  M.  &  G. 

627  ;  Davl€3  ▼.  Davies.  i  Giff.  417 ;  183. 

Hannahr,  Hodgton,  80  Beav.  19.  •  Eylton  ▼.  Hylton,  2  Ves.  Sr. 

>  ifatofi  ▼.  Seney,  11  Gr.  447.  549  ;  Hoick  ▼.  Hakh,  9  Yea.  297. 
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Qucin  guar- 
dians. 
Medical  ad- 
visere. 
Ministers  of 
religion. 


Solicitor  and 
client. 


A  gift  from 
client  to  soli- 
citor pending 
that  relation 
cannot  stand. 
Solicitor  may 
purchase  from 
client,  but 
there  must  be 
perfect  bona 
fides. 


The  same  principles  are  applied  to  persons  standing 
in  the  situation  of  quasi  guardians,  or  confidential  ad- 
visers, as  medical  advisers,^  or  ministers  of  religion,* 
and  to  every  case  where  influence  is  acquired  and 
abused,  where  confidence  is  reposed  and  betrayed.* 

In  the  next  place,  as  to  the  relation  between  solicitor 
and  client  In  Tomson  v.  Jvdge^  A.,  who  was  proved 
to  have  entertained  feelings  of  peculiar  personal  regard 
for  B.,  his  solicitor,  conveyed  to  him  certain  real  estate 
by  a  deed  purporting  to  be  a  purchase-deed ;  the  con- 
sideration was  expressed  to  be  £100,  the  real  value 
being  upwards  of  £1200.  B.  produced  evidence  to 
show  that  no  money  passed ;  that  the  transaction  was 
never  intended  to  be  a  purchase,  but  a  gift  for  his 
services,  and  from  affection.  It  was  held  that  the  rule 
is  absolute,  that  a  solicitor  cannot  sustain  a  gift  from 
his  client,  made  pending  the  relation  of  solicitor 
and  client,  and  the  deed  was  set  aside.  Kindersley, 
V.-C,  said,  "  Now,  as  to  the  cases  of  purchases  by 
solicitors  from  their  clients,  there  is  no  rule  of  this 
court  to  the  effect  that  a  solicitor  cannot  make  such  a 
purchase.  A  solicitor  can  purchase  his  client's  pro- 
perty even  while  the  relation  subsists ;  but  the  rule  of 
the  court  is  that  such  purchases  are  to  be  viewed  with 
great  jealousy,  and  the  onus  lies  on  the  solicitor  to 
show  that  the  transaction  was  perfectly  fair,  that  the 
client  knew  what  he  was  doing,  and  in  particular  that 
a  fair  price  was  given,  and  of  course  that  no  kind  of 
advantage  was  taken  by  the  solicitor.  If  the  solicitor 
shows  that  the  transaction  was  fair  and  clear,  there 
is  no  difference  between  a  purchase  by  him  and  a 
stranger.  Is  the  rule  with  regard  to  gifts  precisely 
the  same,  or  is  it  more  stringent?  Less  stringent  it 
cannot  be.     There  is  this  obvious  distinction  between 

^  Dent  T.  BenneU,  4  My.  &  Cr.  *  Smiih  y.  Kay,  7  H.  L.  Cm. 

269.  751 ;  Lyon  t.  Some,  L.  B.  6  £<|. 

*  NoUidgt   v.  Prince,  2    Gifif.  655. 

246.  «  8  Dr«w.  306. 
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a  gift  and  a  pnrchaBe.    In  the  case  of  a  purchase,  the 

parties  are  at  arm's  length,  and  each  party  requires 

from  the  other  the  full  value  of  that  which  he  gives  in 

return.     In  the  case  of  a  gift,  the  matter  is  totally 

different,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  a  far 

stricter  rule  established  in  this  court  with  regard  to 

gifts  than  with  regard  to  purchases ;  and  that  the  rule  The  rule  as  to 

of  this  court  makes  such  transactions,  that  is,  of  a  gift  p^  ^  *^*^ 

from  a  client  to  the  solicitor,  absolutely  void,"  ^ 

It  is  an  established  rule,  therefore,  that  a  solicitor  Solicitor  must 
shall  not  in  any  way  whatever,  in  respect  of  any  trans-  ^^nS«e"^^* 
actions  in  the  relation  between  him  and  his  client,  than  his  fair 
make  any  gain  to  himself  at  the  expense  of  his  client,  r^^eratfon. 
beyond  the  amount  of  his  just  and  fair  professional 
remxmeration.^ 

An  agreement  between  a  solicitor  and  client  that  a  Ag'^ment  to 
gross  sum  shall  be  paid  for  costs  for  business  already  ^m*^^t 
done  is  valid.   But  in  this  case  it  behoves  the  solicitor  business  is 
to  use  great  caution,  and  to  preserve  sufficient  evidence        * 
that  it  was  a  fair  transaction,  and  that  his  client  was 
not  under  the  influence  of  the  pressure  arising  from  the 
relation  of  solicitor  and  client,* — a  pressure  character- 
ised by  Lord  Thurlow*  as  "  the  crushing  influences  of 
the  power  of  an  attorney  who  has  the  aflairs  of  a  man 
in  his  hand."    An  agreement  by  a  solicitor  to  receive  And  for  future 
a  fixed  sum  for  costs  for  future  business  was  formerly  saXsTv^ct.*^ 
invalid,  and  would  have  been  set  aside  even  after  pay-  c.  28. 
ment  under  the  agreement;*  but  under  33  &  34  Vict, 
c.  28,  s.  4,  a  solicitor  may,  subject  to  certain  restric- 
tions, contract  with  his  client  as  to  his  remuneration 
for  future  services. 

1  ffolman  v.  XoywM,   18  Jur.  10  H.    L.    Caa.   26;    aSrien  y. 

843;   WeUesy.  MiddUton,!  Cox,  LeiMt,  4  Giff.  221;    M'Cann  ▼. 

112 ;  Haleh  ▼.  Halck,  9  Ves.  292;  Demptey,  1  Or.  192. 

Spencer  ▼.  Topham,  22  Beav.  673 ;  »  Morgan  v.   Higains,   1   Giff. 

GretUy  ▼.  MoiuUy,  4  De  G.  &  Jo.  277. 

78 ;  Lewii  v.  HiUman,  8  H.  L.  *  WeUa  ▼.  MiddUton,  1    Cox, 

Cas.  630.  125. 

•  Tyrrell  ▼.  Bank  of  London,  »  Jn  re  Neumuin^  80  Beav.  196. 
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Trustee  and 
cestui  que 
trust. 

Trustee  must 
sot  place  him- 
self in  a  posi- 
tion incon- 
sistent with 
the  interests 
of  the  trust. 
Purchase  by 
trustee  from 
cestui  que 
trust  cannot 
be  upheld. 


In  the  next  place,  with  regard  to  the  relation  of 
trustee  and  cestui  que  trusty  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
general  rule,  that  a  tmstee  is  bound  not  to  do  any- 
thing which  can  place  him  in  a  position  inconsistent 
with  the  interests  of  the  trust,  or  which  has  a  tendency 
to  interfere  with  his  duty  in  discharging  it  It  is  a 
consequence  of  this  rule,  that  a  purchase  by  a  trustee 
from  his  cestui  que  trusty  even  although  he  may  have 
given  an  adequate  price  and  gained  no  advantage,  shall 
be  set  aside  at  the  option  of  the  cestui  que  trust;  and 
as  observed  by  Lord  Eldon,^  "  it  is  founded  upon  this, 
that  though  you  may  see  in  a  particular  case  that  the 
trustee  has  not  made  advantage,  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  examine,  upon  satisfactory  evidence  in  the  power  of 
the  court  (by  which  I  mean  in  the  power  of  the 
parties),  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  whether 
he  has  made  advantage  or  not  Suppose  a  trustee 
buys  an  estate,  and  by  the  knowledge  acquired  in  that 
character  discovers  a  valuable  coal-mine  under  it,  and, 
locking  that  up  in  his  own  breast,  enters  into  a  con- 
tract with  the  cestui  que  trust;  if  he  choose  to  deny 
it,  how  can  the  court  try  that  against  that  denial  ? 
The  probability  is,  that  a  trustee  who  has  once  con- 
ceived such  a  purpose  will  never  disclose  it,  and  the 
cestui  que  trust  will  be  eflTectually  defrauded."  *, 


Except  on  a        It  has  been  decided,  however,  that  ^'  a  trustee  may 

tinct  and  ^x  ^^7  ^^°^  ^^  ccstui  que  trust^  provided  there  is  a  clear 

contract,  that  and  distiuct  coutract,  ascertained  to  be  such  after  a 

^,f  intended  j^^l^^  and  scrupulous  examination  of  all  the  circum- 

the  trustee  to  stauccs,  that  the  ccstui  que  trust  intended  the  trustee 

should  buy ;  and  there  is  no  fraud,  no  concealment^  no 

advantage  taken  by  the  trustee  of  information  acquired 

by  him  in  the  character  of  trustee." ' 


^  ExparU  Laeey,  6  Yea.  627. 

•  Hamilton  v.  Wright^  9  C.  A 
F.  Ill,  12S-5 ;  Ingle  ▼.  Richards, 
28  Bear.  861 ;  HandaU  t.  Erring- 


tan,  10  VeiL    423;  Campbdl  t. 
Walker,  6  Yea.  682;  18  Va.  601. 
'  Colesy,Trecothiek,9ym,2S4i 
Denton  t.  Donner,  23  Beay.  285. 
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But  although  it  is  a  general  rale  that  a  trastee  can-  Trustee  may 
not  purchase  from  himself,  as  it  has  been  said,  there  is  ^^^^°^ 
no  objection  to  his  purchasing  from  his  cestui  que  trusty  trtut,  who  is 
who  is  sui  juris y  and  has  discharged  him  from  the  JJJ^'^JJ^^'^ 
obligation  which  attached  upon  him  as  a  trustee ;  but  ^m, 
even  this  transaction  will  be  watched  by  the  court 
"  with  infinite  and  most  guarded  jealousy."  * 

A  trustee  is  never  permitted  to  partake  of  the  Qift  to  trustee 
bounty  of  his  cestui  que  trusty  except  under  circum-  ^^p^. 
stances  which  would  make  the  same  valid,  if  it  were  a  cipies  as  one 
case  of  guardianship.*    The  relation  must  have  in  fact  duuT^d  waiS! 
ceased,  and  it  must  be  proved  that  the  influence 
arising  from  that  relation  may  be  reasonably  supposed 
also  to  have  ceased. 

In  the  next  place,  as  to  the  relation  of  principal  Principal  and 
and  agent  the  same  principles  are  generally  appli- "^^^^^^ 
cable.    Agents  are  not  permitted  to  become  secret 
vendors  or  purchasers  of  property  which  they  are 
authorised  to  buy  or  sell  for  their  principals,'  or  indeed  Entire  good 
to  deal  validly  with  their  principals  in  any  case,  ex-  pf^^  diwiT-"^ 
cept  where  there  is  the  most  entire  good  faith,  and  sure  necessary 
full  disclosure  of  all  facts  and  circumstances,  and  an  ^twe^  win- 
absence  of  all  undue  influence,  advantage,  or  imposi-  ^^v^  ^^ 
tion.*    And  if  an  agent  employed  to  make  a  purchase,  ^^^ 
purchase  for  himself,  he  will  be  held  a  trustee  for  his 
principal.^    Nor  will  an  agent  employed  to  purchase  Agent  cannot 
bepennitted,  unless  by  the  plain  and  express  consent  ^CTet^fit 
of  his  principal  to  make  any  profit  out  of  the  trans- out  of  his 
action.^  "«^°y- 

1  Ex  paHe  Laeey,  6  Ves.  626;  >  Lui  ▼.  NuUaU,  1  Bus.  &  My. 

Fox  ▼.  Machreth,  1  L.  C.  lOi.  53 ;  Taylor  ▼.  &i/mon,  4  My.  ft 

*  St.  821.  Or.  184. 

*  Lowlher  ▼.  LoMtTf  13  Ves.  '  East  India  Co.  y.  Henchman^ 
103 ;  Charter  ▼.  Trevdyarif  11  C.  1  Ves.  Jr.  289  ;  Btntley  v.  Craven^ 
A  F.  714;  WaUham  ▼.  StainUmj  18  Beay.  75;  TyrrtUy,  Bank  of 
1  De  G.  J.  ft  S.  678.  Inrndon^  10  H.  L.  Cas.  26 ;  Btek 

^  St.  815  ;   DaUy  t.   Winiham^     t.  Kantorowiez,  8  E.  ft  J.  230. 
83  Beay.  154. 
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Other  cases  of  And  the  principles  which  apply  to  trnstees,  agents^ 
orfi^dud^  and  others,  apply  with  almost  equal  force  to  other 
relations.  pcrsons  Standing  in  confidential  or  fiduciary  situations, 
AucUoneers.    ^  ^^  counscl,  agents,  assignees  and  soUcitors  of  a 

bankrupt's  estate,  auctioneers,  and  creditors  who  have 

been  consulted  as  to  the  sale.^ 

Debtor,  ere-        Entire  good  faith  is  required  between  debtor  and 

^reti^^       creditor  and  sureties.    And  if  a  creditor  does  any  act 

Creditor  doing  affecting  the  surcty ;  or  if  he  omits  to  do  any  act 

any  Mfto^the  ^hich  he  is  required  to  do  by  the  surety,  or  is  bound 

injury  of        to  do,  and  that  act  or  omission  may  prove  injurious 

?«wef  the"       ^^  ^^^  surety ;  or  if  the  creditor  enters  into  any  stipu- 

latter.  latious  with  the  debtor  unknown  to  the  surety,  and 

inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  the  original  contract, 

the  surety  may  set  up  such  act,  omission,  or  contract, 

as  a  defence  to  any  suit  brought  against  him  in  law  or 

equity.* 

III.  Construe-  III.  Constructive  frauds  prohibited  mainly  because 
bdng'uncon^  ^^^7  unconscicntiously  compromit  or  injuriously  affect* 
scientious  or  the  private  rights,  interests,  or  duties  of  the  parties 
the^rights  of  themsclves,  or  operate  substantially  as  frauds  upon  the 
third  parties,  private  rights,  interests,  duties,  or  intentions  of  third 
parties.' 

statute  of  To  this  class  may  be  referred  many  of  those  cases 

Frauds.  arising  under  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  which  requires 

certain  contracts  to  be  in  writing  to  give  them  validity. 

In  the  construction  of  that  statute,  a  general  principle 

has  been  adopted,  that  as  it  is  designed  as  a  protection 

Cannot  be  set  against  fraud,  it  shall  never  be  allowed  to  be  set  up 

Sonto ^ud  as  a  protection  and  support  of  fraud.     Hence,  in-  a 

variety  of  cases,  where,  from  fraud,  a  contract  of  this 

sort  has  not  been  reduced  into  writing,  but  has  been 

Buffered  to  rest  in  confidence  or  in  parol  communica- 

1  Pocky  ▼.  Quilter,  2  De  0.  &  >  Sm.  Man.  82 ;   St.  324-326; 

Jo.  827  ;  Carter  ▼.  Palmer,  8  C.  &  see  also  the  chapter  on  Suretj- 

Fin.  657;  Ex  parte  Holyman,  8  Jur.  ship. 

156  ;  Kerr  ▼.  Bain,  II  Gr.  423.  *  St.  328. 
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tions  between  the  parties,  courts  of  equity  will  enforce  If  contract  not 
it  against  the  party  guilty  of  a  breach  of  confidence,  w  through'^ 
who  attempts  to  shelter  himself  behind  the  provisions  fraud  of  a 
ofthe8tatute.»  Kut";' 

as  a  defence. 

Common  sailors  being  so  extremely  generous,  im-  Common 
provident,  and  credulous,  and  therefore  liable  to  be  ■*^®"- 
imposed  upon,  equity  views  their  contracts  respecting 
wages  and  prize-money  with  great  jealousy;  and 
generally  grants  them  relief,  whenever  any  inequality 
appears  in  the  bargain,  or  an  undue  advantage  has 
been  taken.* 


Bargains  with  heirs,  reversioners,  and  expectants,  Bargains  with 
during  the  life  of  their  parents  or  ancestors,  will  be  pectL^Sk  " 
relieved  against,  unless  the  purchaser  can  show  that  a 
fair  price  was  paid ;  for  fraud  in  this  class  of  cases  is 
always  presumed  from  inadequacy  of  price."  And  this 
rule  is  founded  on  good  sense.  The  very  fact  of 
the  expectant  coming  into  the  market  to  sell  his 
expectancy,  shows  that  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  make 
his  own  terms,  and  that  he  is  more  Or  less  in  the 
power  of  the  purchaser ;  in  all  such  cases,  therefore, 
actual  distress  need  not  be  proved ;  a  court  of  equity 
presumes  that  there  is  distress,  and  that  is  equivalent 
to  saying,  that  the  party  has  not  that*  full  power  of 
deliberate  consent  which  is  essential  to  a  valid  con- 
tract. The  onus  therefore  lies  upon  the  person  dealing 
with  the  reversioner  or  expectant,  to  show  that  the 
transaction  is  reasonable  and  bondjide. 

The  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  equity  in  these  cases  Jurisdiction 
is  not  affected  by  the  32  and  33  Vict.,  c.  4,  which  ;^^^^^^[f/^^^ 
enacts  that  no  purchase,  made  bond  fde^  of  a  rever- 

^  St.  830 ;  if ontacute  ▼.  Max-  *  St.  832  ;  ITow  ▼.  Tf  Ae^don,  2 

«ctt,  1  P.  Wms.  619 ;   AU.-Oen,  Ves.  Sr.  616. 

▼.  SUwell,  1  You.  &;  ColL  Exch.  »  Peacock y.  Evant,  16  Yes.  612; 

Ca.  588.  ffincktman  v.  Smith,  8  Russ.  438. 
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sionary  interest,  shall  be  set  aside  merely  on  the 


ground  of  under  value.^ 


not  per  te 
make  such 
traDsactions 
valid. 


Knowledge  of  It  would  Seem  that  the  fact  that  the  father  or  other 
fnTt^n  iowT^  person  standing  in  loco  parentis  was  aware  of  or  took 
parentis  does  part  in  the  transaction  does  not  necessarily  make  that 
valid  which  would  otherwise  be  invalid.  It  will  at 
the  most  raise  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  bond 
fides  of  the  parties.  If,  therefore,  a  father,  being 
unable  to  supply  his  son's  necessities,  assists  and 
protects  him  in  raising  money  from  strangers,  the 
son,  in  such  a  case,  having  in  his  father's  advice  pre- 
sumptively the  best  security  for  obtaining  the  fair 
market- value  of  what  he  sells,  the  court  may  perhaps 
infer  that  a  bargain  made  under  such  circumstances 
was  fair  and  for  full  value.' 


Post  obits.  It  is  upon  similar  principles  that  post  obit  bonds, 

and  other  securities  of  a  like  nature,  are  set  aside 
when  made  by  heirs  and  expectants.  A  post  obit 
bond  is  an  agreement,  on  the  receipt  of  money  by  the 
obligor,  to  pay  a  sum  exceeding  the  sum  so  received, 
and  the  ordinary  interest  thereof,  on  the  death  of  the 
person  from  whom  he,  the  obligor,  expects  to  become 
entitled  to  some  property.'  If  in  other  respects  these 
contracts  are  perfectly  fair,  courts  of  equity  will  per- 
mit them  to  have  effect  as  securities  for  the  sum  to 
which  ex  cequo  et  bono  the  lender  is  entitled ;  for  he 
who  seeks  equity  must  do  equity.* 


Tradesmen         Where  tradesmen  and  others  have  sold  goods  to 

Si^exto^^t  yoiiiig  Mid  expectant  heirs  at  extravagant  prices,  and 

prices.  under  circumstances    demonstrating    imposition,   or 

undue  advantage,  or  an  intention  to  connive  at  secret 

1  MiUer  v.  Cooh,  L.  R.  10  Eq.  H.  502 ;  King  y.  Saffery,  1  Sm.  & 

641;  Tyierr,  Yates,  L.  R.11  Eq.  G.  271 ;  5  H.  L.  CSaa.  627. 

265;  L.  R.  6  Ch.  665.  *  St.  842. 

3  King  ▼.  EanUet,  2  My.  &;  K.  *  St.  S44. 
456 ;  Talbot  t.  Stanjforth,  I  J,  k 
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extxavagance,  conrts  of  equity  have  redaoed  the  se- 
curities,  and  cut  down  the  claims  to  their  reasonable 
and  just  amount^ 

In  all  these  cases  where,  after  the  pressure  of  The  party  in- 
necessity  has  been  removed,  the  party  freely  and  de-  j]^<^e'after 
liberately,  and  upon  fall  information,  confirms  thethepreaaureof 

equity  will  generally  hold  him  bound  thereby;  for  if 
a  man  is  fully  informed,  and  acts  with  his  eyes  open, 
he  may,  by  a  new  agreement,  bar  himself  from  relief.' 

Another  class  of  constructive  frauds  consists  of  those  Knowingly 
cases  where  a  man  designedly  or  knowingly  produces  ^^"mpfeL 
a  false  impression  on  another,  who  is  thereby  drawn  sion  to  mislead 
into  some  act  or  contract  injurious  to  his  own  rights  *        ^^*^^* 
or  interests.     There  can  be  no  real  difierence  between 
an  express  representation  and  one  that  is  naturally  or 
necessarily   implied  from  the  circumstances.      The 
wholesome  maxim  of  the  law  is,  that  the  party  who  One  who 
enables  another  to  commit  a  fraud  is  answerable  for  othor^^om- 
the  consequences ;'  and  the  maxim,  Frcms  est  celare  mit  a  fraud  is 
jraudem^  is,  with  proper  limitations  in  its  application,  ""'^•"^  ®* 
a  maxim  of  general  justice.^    Thus,  if  a  man  having  A  man  who 
a  title  to  an  estate  which  is  offered  for  sale,  and  know-  J^pro^y 
ing  his  title,  stands  by  and  encourages  the  sale,  or  atauding  by 
does  not  forbid  it,  and  thereby  another  person  is  in-  J^otherpur- 
duced  to  purchase  the  estate,  the  former  so  standing  chaae  or  deal  , 
by,  will  be  bound  by  the  sale.*    On  the  occasion  of  a  b^und.*  ^ 
loan  upon  the  security  of  a  lease,  which  the  borrower 
represented  himself  as  entitled  to  have  granted  to 
him  for  ninety-nine   years,   the  lender  required  a 
written  intimation  from  the  alleged  lessor  of  his  in- 
tention to  grant  the  lease.     The  lessor  being  apprised 
of  the  requisition  and  its  object,  signed  the  required 

1  St  848.  13  Or.  148. 

*  St.  345.  '  St.  385 ;  TetuddU  ▼.  Teatdale, 

*  Ricev,  Rice,  2  Drew.  73.  Sel  Ch.Ca8.59;  Cawdwr^,Lwi$^ 
^  St.  384;  Rodgen  ▼.  Rodgen,  1  Tou.  k  ColL  Ex.  Ca.  427. 
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intimation.     The  loan  was  made  upon  the  faith  of  it, 

and  afterwards  the  lessor  granted  a  lease,  which  was 

then  mortgaged  by  the  borrower  to  the  lender.    It 

turned  out  that  the  lessor  had,  some  time  before, 

demised  the  same  premises  for  the  same  term  to  the 

borrower,  by  whom  it  had  since  been  assigned  for 

value.     It  was  held  that  the  court  had  jurisdiction  to 

direct  repayment  by  the  lessor  to  the  lender  for  the 

Even  though   sum  which  he  had  advanced,  with  interest,  although 

fraud  ^ut°     *^®  lessor  was  not  shown  to  have  been  guilty  of  any 

only  forgetful- fraud,  or  of  having  done  more  than  forgotten  the 

previous  lease  when  he  granted  the  second.^ 


ness. 


Agreements  Agreements  whereby  parties  engage  not  to  bid 
not  to^bid*  against  each  other  at  a  public  auction,  especially 
against  one  where  the  same  is  directed  or  required  by  law,  are  held 
another.         void,  for  they  are  unconscientious,  and  have  a  tendency 

to  cause  the  property  to  be  sold  at  an  undervalue.  On 
Puffer  at  sale  the  othcr  hand,  if  underbidders  or  puffers  are  employed 
bj  auction.      ^^  ^j^  auctiou  to  enhance  the  price,  and  to  deceive  other 

bidders,  and  they  are  in  fact  misled,  the  sale  will  be 

held  void  as  against  public  p(5licy.^  But  now  by  30 
Under  30  &  31  and  31  Vict.,  c.  48,  s.  6,  the  vendor,  if  he  reserves  to 
Vict.,  c.  48.     himself  the  right  in  the  particulars  or  conditions  of 

sale,  may  bid  in  person  or  by  one  agent  at  the  sale.* 


Fraud  upon 
consenting 
creditors  to  a 
composition 
deed. 


If  a  creditor  who  is  party  to  a  composition  deed  has 
obtained  a  secret  and  undue  advantage  as  a  condition 
of  signing  the  deed,  and  thus  decoyed  other  innocent 
and  unsuspecting  creditors  into  signing  the  deed  of 
composition,  which  they  supposed  to  be  founded  upon 
the  basis  of  entire  equality  and  reciprocity  among  all 
the  creditors,  it  is  a  fraud  upon  the  policy  of  the  law.* 
And  such  secret  arrangements  are  utterly  void,  even 


1  Slim  ▼.  Croucher,  1  De.  G.  P. 
&  Jo.  518. 
•  St.  298 ;  Sugd.  V.  k  P.  9. 


s  CHUiat  Y.  OiUiat,  L.  R.  9  £q. 
60. 
«  St  878. 
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as  against  the  assenting  debtor  or  his  sureties,  and 
money  paid  under  them  is  recoverable  back.^ 

In  every  transaction  where  a  person  obtains  ly  A  person  ob- 
donation  a  benefit  from  another  to  the  prejudice  of  J?^"*^^;^'*' 
that  other  person,  and  to  his  own  advantage,  it  is  ways  be  pre- 
essential,  if  the  transaction    should   afterwards   bej^^^"^^® 
questioned,  that  he  should  prove  that  the  donor  volun- 
tarily and  deliberately  performed  the  act,  knowing  its 
nature  and  effect.*    And  on  this  principle  the  cases 
have  recently  gone  so  far  as  to  show  that  the  donee, 
under  a  voluntary  settlement,   where   no  power  of 
revocation  is  reserved,  has  thrown  upon  him  the  onus 
of  showing  that  the  settlement  was  intended  by  the 
donor  to  be  irrevocable.' 

"  No  point  is  better  established,  than  that  a  person  A  power  must 
having  a  power  must  exercise  it  bonajide  for  the  end  jonl^^^Yor 
designed,  otherwise  it  is  corrupt  and  void."*    Hence  the  endde- 
when  a  parent,  having  a  power  of  appointment  among  s^et  agree- 
his  children,  appoints  to  one  or  more  of  them,  to  the  ment  in  fraud 
exclusion  of  the  others,  upon  a  bargain  for  his  own  power, 
advantage,  equity  will  relieve  against  the  appointment 
on  the  ground  of  fraud,  as  where  there  is  a  secret 
understanding  that  the  child  should  assign  a  part  of 
the  fund  to  a  stranger,*  or  to  the  father's  debtors.*    So 
again  if  a  parent,  having  a  power  to  raise  portions  for  Appointment 
children,  and  even  to  fix  the  time  when  they  are  to  be  asidd^^hffant 
raised,  appoint  to  a  child  during  infancy,  and  while 
not  in  want  of  a  portion,  especially  if  the  death  of  the 
child  at  the  time  of  the  appointment  be  expected,  he 
will  not  be  allowed,  on  the  child's  death,  to  derive  any 

1  St  879  ;  Mare  v.  Sand^ford,  1  «  AUyn  v.  Btlehier,  1  L.  C.  844. 

Giff.  288.  B  Daubeny  ▼.  Cockbum,  1  Men 

>  Cooke  v.  Lamotte^  15   Beav.  626. 

240  ;  ^  nderton  ▼.  EUworth,  8  Gi£  •  Farmer  ▼.  Martin,  2  Sim.  502  ; 

154.  Carver  v.  Bicharde,  1  Do  O.  F.  ft 

*  CoutU  ▼.  Acworihy  L.  R.  8  Eq.  Jo.  548 ;  SahMn  ▼.  Gibbe,  8  De 

558  ;  WMiMton  t.  Tribe,  L.  R  9  0.  ft  Sm.  843. 
£q.  44. 
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benefit  from  the  appointment  as  the  personal  repre- 
sentative of  that  child.^ 

Doctrine  of         Formerly  where  a  person  having  a  power  of  appoint- 

poLotmente.     ^^  property  among  the  members  of  a  class,  although 

with  fall  discretion  as  to  the  amomit  of  their  respective 

shares,  exercised  that  power  by  appointing  to  one  or 

more  of  the  objects  a  merely  nominal  share,  such  an 

appointment,  though  valid  at  law,  was  set  aside  as  an 

illusory  appointment,  not  being  exercised  hcmAjide  for 

the  end  designed  by  the  donor.^    In  consequence  of  the 

great  dijBSculty  and  conflict  of  authority,  as  to  what 

might  be  deemed  a  nominal  or  illusory  share,  the 

legislature  interfered,  and  established  in  effect  that  no 

Abolished  by  appointment  shall  be  invalid  on  the  ground  merely 

46^^^'^^*'*^*  ^^^  ^^  unsubstantial,  nominal,  or  illusory  share  of 

the  property  has  been  appointed  to  the  objects  of  the 

power.* 

A  man  repre-  ^^  A  man  who  has  induced  another  to  enter  into  a 
tein  s'ute^r  ^outract  with  him  by  representing  an  actual  state  of 
facta  aa  in-  things  as  a  security  for  the  enjoyment  of  an  interest 
a^outract,*^  which  he  has  himself  created  for  valuable  considera- 
canuot  dero-  tiou,  is  uot  at  liberty  by  his  own  act  to  derogate  from 
by^ia^own*  that  interest  by  determining  the  state  of  things  which 
act.  be  so  held  forth  as  the  consideration  for  entering  into 

the  contract"  * 

1  HinMnbroke  v.  Stymaw^    I  >  1  WiU.  IV^  c  46;  1  Sugd.  on 

Bro.  C.  C.  394 ;  Wdledey  v.  Mwm-  Pow.  645. 

ington,  2  K.  &  J.  143.  ^  Piggott  v.  Stratum^  Johnson 

*  WiUmy.  Piggott,  2  Ves.  Jr.  |41;  1  De  0.  F.  ft  J.  83. 
851. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SURETTSHIP. 

Cases  in  which  the  peculiar  remedies  afforded  by 
courts  of  equity  constitute  the  principal  ground  of  juris- 
diction are  the  second  great  head  of  the  concurrent 
jurisdiction. 

The  contract  of  suretyship  requires  that  the  utmost  Suretyship. 
good  faith  be  observed  between  all  the  parties  to  ^^^S^qSred 
it ;  for  they  do  not  deal  with  one  another  at  arm's  between  all 
length  as  in  ordinary  contracts.     Any  concealment  of  ^^  *"' 
material  facts,  or  any  express  or  implied  misrepre- 
sentation of  such  facts,  or  any  undue  advantage  taken 
of  the  surety  by  the  creditor,'  either  by  surprise,  or 
by  withholding  proper  information,  will  undoubtedly 
furnish  a  sufficient  ground  to  invalidate  the  contract. 

It  is  a  question  even  now  not  quite  settled  as  to  what  What  conceal, 
concealment  of  facts — ^what  degree  qtsuppressio  veri —  by  Ijjjditor  n 
by  the  creditor  is  necessary  to  annul  the  obligation  of  leaaee  surety, 
the  contract  of  suretyship.     Thus  Story  lays  down 
broadly,^  that  "  if  a  party  taking  a  guarantee  from  a 
surety  conceals  from  him  facts  which  go  to  increase 
his  risk,  and  suffers  him  to  enter  into  the  contract 
under  false  impressions  as  to  the  real  state  of  facts, 
such  concealment  will  amount  to  fraud ; "  but  this 
sweeping    statement  of  the  rule   is  by  no  means 
supported  by  decided  cases,  which  very  much  narrow 
the  ground  of  the  doctrine,  and  seem  to  point  to  the 
conclusion,  "  that  the  only  ground  for  rescinding  the 
contract  for  concealment  of  facts  is  that  the  party  con- 

1  St.  216. 

2o 


re- 
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The  fact  must 
have  been  one 
which  the 
creditor  was 
under  an  obli- 
gation to  dis- 
coyer. 

HamiUon  v. 
WaUon. 


True  criterion 
— was  there 
anything  that 
might  not 
naturally  be 
expected  to 
take  place  be- 
tween the 
partiee. 


cealing  them  must  have  been  under  some  obligation  to 
disclose  them."  The  principles  by  which  the  courts  are 
governed  are  well  illustrated  in  the  important  case  of 
Hamilton  v.  Watson}  There  A.  became  indebted  to 
tlie  B.  Company  to  the  amount  of  £750;  the  B. 
Company  amalgamated  with  the  G.  Company,  which 
took  on  itself  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  the  former. 
On  the  G.  Company  calling  on  A.  for  payment  of  the 
debt  due  from  him,  A.  entered  into  a  bond,  with  H.  as 
a  surety,  by  which  a  new  cash  account  should  be 
opened  with  the  G.  Company  to  the  amount  of  £750, 
H.  not  being  informed  of  the  previous  debt.  A  week 
after  the  date  of  the  bond,  A.  drew  out  a  draft  upon 
the  new  account  with  the  G.  Company  for  the  whole 
£750  for  which  H.  had  become  bound,  and  paid  oflF 
with  it  the  old  debt  due  to  the  B.  Company.  It  was 
held  that  this  was  not  a  suflScient  concealment  of 
facts  to  discharge  the  surety — that  the  mere  circum- 
stance of  the  parties  supposing  that  the  money  was 
intended  to  be  applied*to  a  particular  purpose  did  not 
appear  to  vitiate  the  transaction  at  all — that  the 
creditor  was  under  no  obligation  to  volunteer  a  dis- 
closure of  any  transaction  that  passed  between  him 
and  the  other  party — that  if  the  surety  would  guard 
against  particular  perils,  he  must  put  the  question  and 
gain  the  information  required — and  that  the  true 
criterion  as  to  whether  any  disclosure  ought  to  be  made 
voluntarily,  was  to  inquire  whether  there  was  anything 
that  might  not  naturally  be  expected  to  take  place 
between  the  parties — that  is,  whether  there  was  a  con- 
tract between  the  debtor  and  creditor  to  the  effect  that 
his  position  should  be  different  from  that  which  the 
surety  might  naturally  expect. 


Rule  ft8  to  con-  It  has  been  finally  decided  that  the  rule  which  governs 
fnsunmcV"  insurances  as  to  concealment  of  facts  does  not  apply 
inapplicable     to  guaranties — that,  in  insurances  on  ships  or  lives, 

io  guaranties. 

1  12  CI.  ft  Fin.  109. 
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« 

the  rule,  that  if  the  asBured  conceal  any  material  facts 
known  to  him,  even  though  without  fraud,  the  policy 
is  vitiated,  is  peculiar  to  the  nature  of  such  contracts, 
in  which,  in  general,  the  assured  knows,  and  the 
underwriter  does  not  know,  the  circumstances  of  the 
voyage  or  the  state  of  health.* 

Bat  although  the  law  is  so  far  liberal  in  its  rule  as  Concealment 
to  what  facts  a  creditor  is  bound  to  disclose,  there  are  fj[^^™of 
cases  with  regard  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  the  immediate 
any  general  rule — where  it  has  been  held  that  a  con-  ^^^^^^^^o"- 
cealment  of  a  material  fact,  part  of  the  immediate 
transaction,   will   discharge    the   surety.      Thus,   in 
Pidcock  V.  Bishop  ^^  it  was  agreed  between  the  vendors 
and  the  vendee  of  goods  that  the  latter  should  pay 
10s.  per  ton  beyond  the  market  price  in  liquidation 
of  an  old  debt  due  to  one  of  the  vendors.     The  pay- 
ment of  the  goods  was  guaranteed  by  a  third  party  in 
the  following  words : — **  I  will  guaranty  you  in  the 
payment  of  £200  value,  to  be  delivered  to  Tickell,  in 
Lightmoor  pig-iron."    The  private  bargain  between 
the  parties  was  not  communicated  to  the  surety.     It 
was  held  that  this  was  a  fraud  on  the  surety — that  a  Surety  ought 
party  giving  a  guarantee  ought  to  be  informed  of  any  ^  ^^^te  ^ 
private    bargain  between    the   vendor    and    vendee  gain  between 
which  might  have  the  effect  of  varying  his  responsi-  ^^^^^  ^vm- 
bility — that  the  effect  of  the  transaction  would  be  to  ing  hu're- 
compel  the  vendor  to  appropriate  to  the  pa)Tnent  of  "^°"     *^' 
the  old  debt  a  portion  of  those  funds  which  the  surety 
might  reasonably  suppose  would  go  towards  defraying 
the  debt  for  the  payment  of  which  he  had  made  him- 
self collaterally  liable,  and  that  such  a  bargain  therefore 
increased  his  responsibility.' 

Although,  therefore,  it  is  a  general  rule  that,  though 

1  Norih  British  Inturanee  Co.  *  8  B.  ft  C.  605. 

V.  Lloyd,  10   Exch.  523 ;   Wylkes  "  Maltby't  Com,  cited  1    Dow 

y.  Ldboudwrey  8  D.  O.  ft  Jo.  598.       Pari.  Caa.  294. 
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Creditor  must  a  Creditor  is  not  bound  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances 
c^rcu^tanM  ^^^^^  which  a  third  party  becomes  a  surety  for  a  debt 
of  suretyship,  to  such  a  Creditor,  he  will  be  bound  to  inquire  when 
groimTto  BUS-  ^^®  dealings  between  the  parties  are  such  as  would 
pect  fraud  has  reasonably  create  a  suspicion  that  a  fraud  is  being 

been  practised  i-i  xi  j.  t       .r\  rr  i* 

on  surety.  practised  upou  the  surety.  In  Owen  v.  Jloman,  A. 
being  largely  indebted  to  B.  &  Company,  and  being 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  brought  them,  on  different 
occasions,  bills,  <fec.,  signed  by  himself  and  the  de- 
fendant, who  was  his  aunt,  as  surety.  The  defendant 
was,  to  the  knowledge  of  B.  &  Company,  a  married 
woman,  aged  75,  and  living  apart  from  her  husband. 
It  was  held  that  the  circumstances  were  such  as 
reasonably  to  create  a  suspicion  of  fraud  in  the  minds 
of  the  bankers — that  they  could  not  shelter  themselves 
under  the  plea  that  they  were  not  called  on  to  ask  and 
did  not  ask  any  questions  on  the  subject — ^that,  in 
such  cases,  wilful  ignorance  is  not  to  be  distinguished 
in  its  equitable  consequences  from  knowledge.^ 

Rights  of  ere-      The  rights  of  the  creditx)r,  as  against  the  principal 
^Z;^    debtor,  may  or  may  not  depend  upon  the  instrument 
lated  by  the     of  guaranty ;  but  the  rights  of  the  creditor  as  against 
guara^y!*  °   ^^^  surcty  are  wholly  regulated  by  the  terms  of  that 
instrument.     When  an  obligation  exists  only  in  vir- 
tue of  a  covenant,  its  extent  can  be  measured  only 
by  the  words  in  which  it  is  conceived.^    In  all  cases, 
Joint-bond      therefore,  where  a  surety  is  bound  by  a  joint-bond, 
several  as        ^^^  court  wiU  uot  rcform  the  joint-bond  so  as  to  make 
against  a        it  several,  upon  the  presumption  of  a  mistake  from 
Except  in  case  the  nature  of  the  transaction ;  but  it  will  require 
of  mistake      positive  proof  of  an  express  aCTcement  by  the  surety 

clearly  proved.  .    .       ^ 

that  it  should  be  several  as  well  as  joint.* 

It  would  seem,  notwithstanding  some  dicta  to  the 

1  4  H.  L.  Cas.  997.  36. 

'  Maidand  v.  Irving t  15  Sim.  *  i?ai0«tonev.  Parr,  3  Ruas.  539; 

437.  St.  164 ;  9  Yes.  124. 
'  Sumner  v.  Powell,  2  Mer.  35, 
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contrary,^  that  a  surety  cannot  compel  the  creditor  to  Surety  cannot 
proceed  against  the  debtor,  and  practically  there  is  no  ^iJJp^^'^J!^- 
hardship  in  the  case ;  for  at  any  moment  after  the  ceed  agunst 
debt  becomes  payable,  the  surety  may  himself  pay  off '^''^^''  '^^^ 
the  creditor,  and  proceed  against  the  debtor  for  the 
money  so  paid.^  • 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  surety  has  a  right  to  Sarety  can 
come  into  equity,  to  take  proceedings  in  the  nature  of  J^'ST^he*'*^'^ 
guia  timety  to  compel  the  debtor  to  pay  the  debt  when  debt  when 
due,  whether  the  surety  has  actually  been  sued  on  it  ^"*" 
or  not ;  for  it  is  "  unreasonable  that  a  man  should 
always  have  a  cloud  hanging  over  him."  *     But  this 
right  only  arises  where  the  creditor  has  a  right  to  sue 
his  debtor,  and  refuses  to  exercise  that  right.* 

Where  the  surety  pays  the  debt  on  behalf  of  the  Surety  paying 
principal  debtor,  the  rule,  whether  at  law*  or  in  equity,  t^ reimburee- 
is  that  he  has  a  right  to  call  upon  such  debtor  for  ment  from 
reimbursement.     And  this  right  may  be  put  upon  the 
ground   of  an  implied   contract  on  the  part  of  the 
debtor  to  repay  the  money  so  paid  on  his  account, 
where  there  is  no  express  promise  creating  the  right.* 

If,  in  addition  to  the  security  given  by  the  surety,  If  creditor  has 
the  creditor  has  taken  some  additional  or  collateral  t^rau^uritiee 
securities  from  the  principal  debtor,  courts  of  equity  from  debtor, 
have  held  that  upon  payment  of  the  debt  by  the  surety  in^theXbt^ 
to  the  creditor,  the  surety  is  entitled  to  have  the  w  entitled  to 
benefit  of  all  those  collateral  securities  thus  given  by    ^^' 
the  debtor  to  the  creditor.     Thus,  for  example,  if  at 
the  time  when  the  bond  of  the  principal  and  surety  is 
given,  a  mortgage  is  also  made  by  the  principal  to 

^  Bailey  ▼.  Bdwards,  12  W.  K.  '■  Padwick  v.  Stanley,  9  Hare, 

337.  627. 

•  St.  827  ;  Wright  v.  Simpeon,  *  Toustaint  v.  Martinnant,  2  T. 
6  Vea.  733.  R.  105. 

•  Ranelaugh  v.  Hayee,  1  Vern.  •  Craythorne  v.  Swinhume,  14 
189  ;  Mitford  on  Plead.  172  ;  An-  Vea.  162. 

trobut  y.  Davidson,  3  Mer.  569. 
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Except  for- 
merly, such 
securities  as 
were  extin- 
guished by 
payment. 


Exception 
abolished  by 
19  k  20  Vict, 
c.  97,  s.  5. 


the  creditor  as  an  additional  security  for  the  debt, 
there,  if  the  surety  pays  the  debt,  he  will  be  entitled 
to  have  an  assignment  of  the  mortgage,  and  to  stand 
in  the  place  of  the  mortgagee.^  But  this  general 
rule  did  not  apply  to  such  securities  as  got  back  upon 
payment  to  the  principal  debtor,  and  were,  in  fact, 
extinguished  by  the  payment.  Such  was  the  case  of 
a  bond  entered  into  by  the  principal  debtor  and  surety  to 
the  creditor :  on  payment  by  the  surety,  the  obligation 
on  the  bond  ceased  to  exist,  and  consequently  the 
surety  could  not  stand  in  the  shoes  of  the  creditor  as 
to  that  bond.^  But  by  the  Mercantile  Law  Amend- 
ment Act,'  this  exception  has  been  abolished,  and  a 
surety  is  now  entitled  to  have  assigned  to  him  every 
judgment,  specialty,  or  security  which  shall  be  held 
by  the  creditor  in  respect  of  such  debt,  whether 
such  judgment,  &c.,  shall  or  shall  not  at  law  be 
deemed  to  have  been  satisfied  by  the  payment  of  the 
debt. 


A  surety  pay- 
ing debt  can 
compel  co- 
sureties to 
contribute. 
Contribution 
in  equity 
grounded  on 
general  ius- 
tice,  and  not 
on  implied 
coDtract. 


Where  a  debt  is  secured  by  the  suretyship  of  two 
or  more  persons,  and  one  surety  pays  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  debt,  he  has  in  equity,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  also  in  law,  a  right  to  contribution  from  his 
co-surety ;  and  this  doctrine  of  "  contribution  is 
bottomed  and  fixed  on  general  principles  of  justice, 
and  does  not  spring  from  contract,  though  contract 
may  qualify  it."*  Hence  it  follows  that  the  doctrine 
of  contribution  applies  whether  the  parties  are  bound 
in  the  same  or  difierent  instruments,  provided  they 
are  co-sureties  for  the  same  principal  and  in  the  same 
engagement,  even  though  they  are  ignorant  of  the 
mutual  relation  of  suretyship ;  and  further,  there  is 
no  difference  if  they  are  bound  in  different  sums, 
except  that  the  contribution  could  not  be  required 


^  St.  499  ;  Hodgmn  v.  Shaw,  3 
Hy.  k  Keen,  190. 

*  Copit  V.  Middleton,  1  T.  &  R. 
229  ;  Hodgson  ▼.  Shaw,  3  My.  & 


K.  190. 

»  19  &  20  Vict.,  c.  97,8.5. 

*  Bering  v.  Winchd$ia,  1  L.  C. 
92. 


on 
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beyond  the  sum  for  which  they  had  become  bound.  ^  At  law  oontri- 
Under  the  same  circumstances  there  caa  be  no  right  foun^^d* 
to  contribution  at  law,  for  there  that  right  is  founded  contract. 
on  a  contract,  express  or  implied. 

In  other  respects  also,  the  jurisdiction  at  common  Different 
law  is  less  beneficial  than  in  equity.   Thus  where  there  ^^^J  "*" 
are  several  sureties,  and  one  becomes  insolvent,  the  of  one  surety, 
surety  who  pays  the  entire  debt  can  in  equity  compel  ^uity."*  "* 
the  solvent  sureties  to  contribute  towards  payment  of 
the  entire  debt ;  *  but  at  law  he  can  recover  only  an 
aliquot  part  of  the  whole,  regard  being  had  to  the 
number  of  co-sureties.'    Suppose,  for  instance,  there 
are  three  sureties,  and  one  of  them  becomes  insolvent, 
if  one  of  the  remaining  solvent  sureties  pays  the  debt, 
he  may  in  equity  compel  the  other  solvent  surety  to 
contribute  a  moiety ;  at  law  he  can  only  recover  one- 
third  in  any  case,  from  the  solvent  co-surety.     It 
seems,  however,  that  if  one  of  the  sureties  dies,  con-  Contribution 
tribution  can  be  enforced  against  his  representatives,  Jf^^^^^o*' 
both  at  law  and  in  equity.*  a  deceased 

surety. 

Before  equitable  pleas  were  allowed  at  common  law,  Parol  evidence 
where  it  did  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  instrument  ^parent^prin- 
that  a  person  was  a  surety ;  if,  for  instance,  in  a  bond  cipai  was 
the  principal  debtor  and  surety  were  bound  jointly  aUcTwed'at^ 
and  severally,  parol  evidence  was  inadmissible  at  law  ^w. 
to  show  that  he  was  only  a  surety ;  *  but  in  equity 
parol  evidence  was  always  admissible  for  that  purpose.® 
Such   evidence   is   now  admissible  at   law  under  an 
equitable  defence.^ 

1  Dering  v.  Winchelua,  1  L.  C.  88 ;  Batard  ▼.  Hawa,  2  Ell.  &  B. 

89  ;  WhUiny  ▼.  Burke,  L.  K.    6  287. 

Ch.  342.  B  Lewii  v.  Jona,  4  B.  &  C.  606. 

'  Hiichman  v.  Stewart ,  3  Drew.  '  Craythorne   v.  Swinburne,  14 

271;  Mayor  of  Berwick  y,  Murray,  Vea.  160,  170;  Clarke  v.  Meniy, 

7  De  O.  M.  k  Q.  497.  3  Y.  &  C.  Ex.  Ca.  187. 

»  Covfell  V.  Edwards,  2  B.  &  P.  '  Pooley  v.  Harradine,  7  Ell.  k, 

268 ;   Batard  v.  ifatoes,  2  EU.  k  B.  431 ;  Taylor  v.  Burget9,  6  H. 

B.  287.  k  N.  1. 

*  Primrote  v.  Bromley,  1  Atk. 
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Surety  may         Although  the  doctrine  of  contribution  is  founded 

biutvby  ex-  ^P^^  *h®  general  equity  of  the  case,  and  not  upon 
press  contract,  contract,  still  a  person  may  take  himself  out  of  the 
operation  of  that  doctrine  by  express  contract  Thus, 
where  three  persons  became  sureties,  and  agreed  among 
themselves  that  if  the  principal  debtor  failed  to  pay 
the  debt,  they  would  pay  their  respective  parts ;  one 
became  insolvent,  and  one  of  the  remaining  solvent 
sureties  having  paid  the  whole  debt,  was  held  entitled 
to  recover  only  one-third  from  the  other  solvent 
surety.^ 

Surety  can  Where  a  surety  discharges  an  obligation  at  a  less 

debto?for^  sum  than  its  full  amount,  he  cannot,  as  against  his 
what  he  principal,  make  himself  a  creditor  for  the  whole  amount, 

actually  paid.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^|y  ^jg^^j^  ^hat  he  has  actually  paid  in  dis- 
charge of  the  debt.* 

The  surety  But  a  Surety  will  be  discharged  from  his  liability, 

^rffed  if      ^^^^^  hy  acts  subsequent  to  the  contract  for  suretyship 

creditor  varies  his  positiou  has  been  essentially  charged  without  his 

rbtor'lrth^  consent.    Thus,  where  a  person  gave  a  promissory-note 

out  his  privity,  as  a  surety,  upon  an  agreement  that  the  amount  should 

be  advanced  to  the  principal  debtor,  by  draft  at  three 

months'  date,  and  the  creditor,  without  the  concurrence 

of  the  surety,  paid  the  amount  at  once ;  it  was  held 

that  the  agreement  had  been  varied,  and  the  surety 

was  therefore  discharged.* 

Or  if  creditor       "  If  a  creditor,  without  the  consent   of  the  surety, 

fbkiding  mM- S^^®^  *^°^®  *^  *^^  principal  debtor,  by  so  doing  he 
ner  to  debtor  discharges  the  surety ;  that  is,  if  time  is  given  by 
sentof  surety.  ^^^^  of  positwe   controct  between  the  creditor  and 

1  Swain  v.  Wall^  1  Ch.  R.  U9  ;  »  Bonter  v.  Cox,  6  Beav.  110 ; 

Craythorm  v.  Svinbumey  14  Yes.  Calvert^. Load.  Dock  Co,,  2  Keen, 

165.  638  ;  Evans  v.  Brtmridgt,  2  K.  ft 

*  Reed  v.  NorrU,  2  My.  k  Cr.  J.  174 ;  8  De  G.  M.  &  O.  101. 
861,  875. 
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the  principal — not  where  the  creditor  is  merely  inac- 
tive. And  the  surety  is  held  to  be  discharged  for 
this  reason,  because  the  creditor  by  giving  time  to 
the  principal  has  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the 
surety  to  consider  whether  he  will  have  recourse  to 
his  remedy  against  the  principal  or  not,  and  because 
he  in  fact  cannot  have  the  same  remedy  against  the 
principal  as  he  would  have  had  under  the  original 
contract."  ^ 

It  seems,  however,  that  a  surety  will  not  be  dis-  Sttrety  not 
charged  by  giving  time  if  his  remedies  against  the  Hgt^ro  wT 
creditor  are  not  diminished  or  affected,  and  especially  ceierated— 
if  they  are  accelerated.^  *^^ 

Nor  will  the  surety  be  discharged  if  the  creditor,  If  creditor, 
on  giving  further  time  to  the  principal  debtor,  reserve  Slwfe  LT' 
his  right  to  proceed  against  the  surety;  "  for  when  nglits  against 
the  right  is  reserved,  the  principal  debtor  cannot  say  latter^la^not 
it   is    inconsistent  with  giving  him  time  that  the  diachai^fed. 
creditor  should  be  at  liberty  to  proceed  against  the 
sureties,  and  that  they  should  turn  round  upon  the 
principal  debtor,  notwithstanding  the  time  so  given 
him ;  for  he  was  a  party  to  the  agreement  by  which 
that  right  was  reserved  to  the  creditor,  and  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  the  surety  is  informed  of  the 
arrangement  is  wholly  immaterial."*    And  the  rule 
is  the  same  when  the  principal  debtor  is  released, 
but    the   creditor  reserves    his    rights    against    the 
surety. 

But  where  the  release  is  in  general   terms,  the 
surety  will  be  discharged,  and   that   not  from  any 

^  SamueU  v.  Howarth^  3  Mer.  PrcneferyflM^  v.  i)«»«y,  6  Mad.  124; 

272  ;  Wright  v.  Simpion,  6  Ves.  Price  v.  Edmunds,  10  B.  &C.  678. 
734 ;  Rees  v.  Berrington,  2  L.  C.  »   Webb  v.  JJeioiU,  3  K.  &  J. 

887  ;  Bailey  v.  Edvards,  4  B.  &  442  ;  Bovlbee  v.   Stubht,  18  Ves. 

S.  771 ;  Davies  v.  Stainbank,  6  De  26  ;  Wyke  v.  Bogert,  1  De  G.  M. 

0.  M.  k  O.  679.  &  G.  408. 

*  Hulme  v.  Colet,  2  Sim.  12 ; 
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A  simple  re-    equity  in  his  favour,  but  on  principle8  of  bare  justice 

primjipai  dis-   ^^  ^^®  principal  debtor.     For  "  it  would  be  a  fraud  on 

charges  the     the  principal  debtor  to  profess  to  release  him,  and 

*"^^  ^*  then  to  sue  the  surety,  who  in  his  turn  would  sue  him ; 

but  where  the  bargain  is  that  the  creditor  is  to  retain 

his  remedy  against  the  surety,  there  is  no  fraud  on  the 

principal  debtor."  ^ 

Release  of  one  It  sccms  to  be  a  Settled  principle  at  law  that  a 
throuffh^a  mis-  ^^^^^^c  or  discharge  of  one  surety  by  the  creditor,  even 
take  of  law,  when  fouudcd  on  a  mistake  of  law,  operates  as  a  dis- 
Bu^S.""      Charge  of  the  others." 

But  not  if  re.       But  though  a  release  of  one  surety  is  a  discharge  of 
MTcovraant  t^^  co-sureties,  still  if  the  release  can  be  construed  as 
not  to  sue.      a  Covenant  not  to  stie^  it  will  not  operate  as  a  discharge 
of  the  co-sureties.* 

Creditor,  giv-  Although  a  creditor  upon  giving  time  to  the  principal 
iTo^rewrvrhis  '^^7  Tcservc  his  right  against  the  sureties,  he  cannot 
rights  against  do  SO  if  he  givc  to  the  debtor  what  amounts  to  an 
rffeoic' the  ^  actual  release,  for  the  debt  is  gone  at  law.  It  was 
debtor.  therefore  held  where  there  was  an  agreement  between 

a  bond  debtor  and  his  creditor  that  the  latter  should 
take  all  the  debtor's  property,  and  should  pay  his 
other  creditors  five  shillings  in  the  pound ;  that  though 
it  was  not  a  discharge  of  the  bond  at  law  by  way  of 
accord  and  satisfaction,  because  not  under  seal,  still 
that  it  operated  in  equity  as  a  satisfaction  of  the  debt, 
and  that  it  was  not  possible  in  equity  upon  such  a 
transaction  to  reserve  any  rights  against  the  surety ; 
and  that  any  attempt  to  do  so  would  be  void,  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  agreement.* 

1  Per  Mellish,  L.  J.,  in  NevUVs  777  ;  Bailey  t.  EdwarcU,  4  B.  ft 

CoK,  L.  R.  6  Ch.  47.  S.  761. 

•  CheOham  v.  Ward,  1  B.  &  P.  *  Webb  v.  Hewitt,  8  K.  &  J.  488 ; 

688 ;  Nicholton  v.  Jievell,  i  A.  k  NichoUon  v.  Bevell,  4  Ad.  k  EIL 

K  675.  675  ;  Keardey  v.  CoU,  16  Heea.  k 

»  Price  ▼.  Barker,  4  EU.  &  BL  W.  128. 
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A  surety  is  entitled  on  payment  of  the  debt  to  all  Surety  on  pay- 
the   securities   which   the   creditor  has   against  the™*j^^*^ 
principal,  whether    such    collateral    securities   were  secimtiea 
given  at  the  time  of  the  contract  of  suretyship,  with  h^^L^anat '^'^ 
or  without  the  knowledge  of  the  surety ;  ^  or  it  seems  debtor, 
whether  they  were  given  after  that  contract,  with  or  iJi][^d^ircre. 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  principal.*    In  all  these  <*i^r  lo^es  or 
cases,  therefore,  if  a  creditor  who  has  had,  or  ought  ties  to  go  back 
to  have  had,  such  collateral  securities,  loses  them,  jnto  creditor'a 
or  suffers  them  to  get  back  into  the  possession  of  the 
debtor,  or  does  not  make  them  effectual  by  giving 
proper  notice,*  the  surety,   to  the   extent  of  such 
security,  will  be  discharged.*    So  where  a  creditor, 
by  neglecting  the  statutory  formalities,  lost  the  benefit 
of  an  execution  under  a  warrant  of  attorney,  which, 
according  to  the  agreement  of  suretyship,  he   had 
proceeded  to  enforce,  upon  a  notice  by  the  surety,  it 
was  held  that  the  surety  was  thereby  discharged.* 

^  Mayhew  v.  CrickeU,  2  Swanst.  *  Strangt  v.  Pook$,  i  Giff.  408. 

185.  *'  Capel  y.  Butler,  2  S.  &  S.  457 ; 

*  Pearl  v.  Deacon,  24  Beav.  186 ;  Law  v.  B,  I.  Co,,  4  Yea.  824. 

1  De  0.  &  Jo.  461  ;  Lake  y.  Brut-  '  Walton  v.  AUcoek,  1  Sm.  ft 

ton,  18  Beav.  34 ;  8  De  O.  M.  ft  Giff.  319  ;  4  De  O.  M.  ft  O.  242  ; 

G.  440  ;  Pledge  r.  Bust,  Johnson,  Mayhew  v.  Crichett,  2  Swauai  185, 

663, 668.  190. 
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CHAPTER  VL 


PARTNERSHIP, 


Partnership.    CouRTS  of  equity  DOW  cxercise  a  full  concurrent  juris- 
diction with  courts  of  law  in  all  matters  of  partner- 
Equity  has  a    ship;  and   indeed  it  may  be  said  that,  practically 
exc?Mive^       speaking,  they  exercise  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
jurisdiction,     the  subject  in  all  cases  of  any  complexity  or  difficulty. 
For  in  all  cases  where  a  discovery,  an  account,  a 
contribution,  an  injunction,  or  a  dissolution  is  sought 
in  cases  of  partnership,  or  even  where  a  due  enforce- 
ment of  partnership  rights,  duties,  and  credits   is 
required,  the  remedial  justice  administered  by  courts 
of  equity  is  far  more  complete,  extensive,  and  various, 
adapting  itself  to  the  particular  nature  of  the  grievance, 
and  granting  relief  in  the  most  beneficial  and  effectual 
manner,  where  no  redress  whatsoever,  or  very  imper- 
fect redress,  could  be  obtained  at  law.^ 

Equity  A  court   of  equity  will  decree  the  specific  per- 

firperform-^  formancc  of  a  contract  to  enter  into  partnership  for  a 
ance  of  agree-  fixed  and  definite  period  of  time;*  but  it  will  not  do 
intopartnei^^  ^^  whcn  uo  term  has  been  fixed,  for  such  decree 
ship  for  a  would  be  usclcss  wheu  either  of  the  parties  might 
where actsof  dissolvc  the  partnership  immediately  afterwards, • 
?™  P®^°"^"  Nor,  as  it  appears,  will  it  decree  specific  performance, 
unless  there  have  been  acts  of  part  performance.^ 


ance. 


Equity  en-          In  like  manner,   after  the    commencement    and 

of^rtnersh^.  ^^ring  the  Continuance  of  the  partnership,  courts  of 

^  St.  666,  6S3.  Mr  Swanston's  Note  to  Crawtkaf 

*  BuxUm  ▼.  LisUr,  8  Atk.  885  ;  v.  MaiiU,  1  Swanst.  611-518. 

England  v.  Curling,  8  Beav.  129.  '*  ScaU  v.  Jiayment,  L.  K.  7  Eq. 

»  Bercjf  V.  Birch,  9  Ves.  857 ;  112. 
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equity  will  in  many  cases  interpose  to  decree  a  specific 
performance  of  other  agreements  in  the  articles  of  • 
partnership.    If,  for  instance,  there  be  an  agreement  to 
insert  the  name  of  a  partner  in  the  name  of  the  firm,  so 
as  to  clothe  him  publicly  with  all  the  rights  of  acting  Injunction 
for  the  partnership,  and  there  be  a  studied,  intentional,  B^n"of  name 
prolonged,  and  continued  inattention  to  the  applica- of  one  of  the 
lion  of  the  partner  to  have  his  name  so  used  and  in-  ^^^  ^^"* 
serted  in  the  firm  name,  courts  of  equity  will  grant  a 
specific,  relief  by  an  injunction  agaijist  the  use  of  any 
other  firm  name,  not  including  his  name.     But  the 
remedy  in  such  cases  is  strictly  confined  to  cases  of 
studied  delay  and  omission,  and  relief  will  not  be 
given  for  a  temporary,  accidental,  or  trifiing  omission.* 
So  where  there  is  an  agreement  by  the  partners  not  to  Injunction 
engage  in  any  other  business,  courts  of  equity  will  i^'^^llj, 
act  by  injunction  to  enforce  it ;  and  if  profits  have  busmeaa. 
been  made  by  any  partner  in  violation  of  such  an 
agreement  in  any  other  business,  the  profits  will  be 
decreed  to  belong  to  the  partnership.*    A  court  of 
equity  will  further  interfere  by  injunction  to  prevent  Injunction 
such  acts  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  partners,  as  either  ^ructfon  of 
tend  to  the  destruction  of  the  partnership  property,"  partnerahip 
or  to  impose  an  improper  liability  on  the  others,  or  to  exchwion  of 
the  exclusion  of  the  other  partners  from  the  exercise  partner. 
of  their  partnership  rights,  whether  those  rights  be 
founded  on  the  law  relating  to  partnerships  in  general, 
or  on  agreement,*  and  although  no  dissolution  is  prayed.* 

But  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  courts  of  equity  Courta  of 
will  in  all  cases  interfere  to  enforce  a  specific  per-  ^"^enforce 
formance  of  the  articles  of  partnership.     Where  the  specific  per- 
remedy  at  law  is  entirely  adequate,  no  relief  will  be  a^ticiw^where 

remedy  at  law 

1  MarthaU  v.  Colman,  2  J.  &      609  ;  Marthall  v.  Watton,  25  Beav.  "^f^H^i^ 
W.  266,  269.  601.  aaequaw. 

•  St,667  fSomervilleY.Maelcay,  *  D€itrichs9enY,Cabburn,2'Ph, 
16  Ves.  382,  387,  389  ;  England      59. 

V.  Curling,  8  Beav.  129.  »  HaU  ▼.  Hall,  12  Beav.  414. 

*  MiU$  V.  TktmM,  9  Sim.  606, 
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granted  in  equity ;  and  where  the  stipulation,  though 

*  not  against  the  policy  of  the  law,  yet  is  an  effort  to 

divest  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  common  tri- 

hunals  of  justice,  such  as  an  agreement,  in  case  of 

Nor  of  an        any  disputcs,  to  refer  the  same  to  private  arbitration, 

refer  ufarM^  courts  of  equity  will  uot,  any  more  than  courts  of  law, 

tration,  unless  interfere   to   enforce  that    aerreement.^       But   since 

mon^Law'pro-  ^^®  passing  of  the  Commou  Law  Procedure  Act  1854, 

cedure  Act      courts,  both  of  law  and  of  equity,  have  shown   an 

inclination  to  enforce  agreements  for  reference  under 

that  Act,  and  to  remit  parties  to  their  chosen  forum,* 


]854. 


Dissolution  of 
partnership. 


A  partnership  may  be  dissolved  in  various  ways.* 


1.  By  opera- 
tion of  law. 


1.  By  operation  of  law.  Of  events  on  which  by 
operation  of  law  the  partnership  is  determined,  the 
principal  seem  to  be,  the  death  of  one  of  the  partners, 
unless  there  be  an  express  stipulation  to  the  contrary  ;* 
the  bankruptcy  of  all  or  one  of  the  partners;*  the 
conviction  of  any  one  of  them  for  felony  ;•  or  a  general 
assignment  by  one  or  more  of  the  partners,  whether 
the  partnership  be  determinable  at  will,  or,  it  seems, 
even  where  it  is  for  a  definite  period.^  To  these  may, 
perhaps,  be  added  any  event  which  makes  either  the 
partnership  itself,  or  the  objects  for  which  it  wa^ 
formed,  illegal.*  In  these  cases,  the  partnership  de- 
termines by  operation  of  law  from  the  happening  of 
the  particular  event,  without  any  option  of  any  of 
the  parties. 


^  Street  v.  Righy,  6  Ves.  816  ; 
British  Emp,  Shipping  Co,  v. 
Somes,  8  K.  &  J.  433. 

*  Seligmann  ▼.  De  BoutiUierf 
L.  R.  1  C.  P.  681  ;  WiUisfard  ▼. 
Watson,  20  W.  R.  82. 

'  See  generally  Dixon  on  Part- 
nership, 430-446. 

*  Gillespie  v.  Hamilton,  8  Mad. 
25 1 ;  Crawshay  v.  MauU,  1 S  wanst. 
495. 


»  Barker  v.  Ooodair,  11  Ves, 
83,  86  ;  Crawshay  v.  Collins,  15 
Ves.  228. 

'  2  BL  Com.  409  ;  Co.  Litt. 
891  a. 

7  ffeath  V.  Sansom,  4  B.  &  Ad. 
172  ;  Nerot  v.  Burnard,  4  Hum. 
247. 

"  Esposito  V.  Bowden,  7  E.  ft  B. 
768,  785  ;  Dixon  on  Partnervhip, 
431,  482. 
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2.  By  agreement  of  parties.     By  mutual  agreement  2.  By  agree- 
of  all  the  partners,  the  partnership,  though  for  an  !?J|^^  °' 
unexpired  term,  may  be  put  an  end  to.^ 


biee. 


Any  member  of  an  ordinary  partnership,  the  dura-  Partnership  at 
tion  of  which  is   indefinite,  may  dissolve  it  at  ^^^y  J^JJ^^^* 
moment  he  pleases  ;  and  the  partnership  will  then  be  any  moment, 
deemed  to  continue  only  so  far  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  winding  up  its  then  pending  affairs.^ 
But  at  the  same  time,  it  is  apprehended  that  the  Court 
of  Chancery  would  restrain  an  immediate  dissolution 
and  sale  of  the  partnership  property,  if  it  appeared 
that  irreparable  mischief  would  ensue  from  such  a 
proceeding.* 

A  partnership  may  also  expire  by  the  efflux  of  the  Disaoiution  by 
time  fixed  upon  by  the  partners  for  the  limit  of  its  «J^°^P">^**^«* 
duration.* 

But  in  the  case  of  a  partnership  for  a  term,  if  after  Partnerehip 
the  term,  the  business  be  carried  on  as  before,  instead  aftor"tera 
of  being  wound  up  according  to  the  terms  of  the  agreed  on,  in  a 

x*i  -I  -I  •I'Li'xi-i  partnership  at 

articles,  or  by  sale  as  required  by  law  m  the  absence  will,  on  old 
of  special  provisions,  the  partnership  will  continue,  *«"»«• 
and  will  be  deemed  a  partnership  at  will  upon  the 
terms   of  the   original   partnership,  so  far  as  those 
terms  are  applicable.* 

3.  Dissolution  by  decree  of  a  court  of  equity.     A  3.  By  decree 
court  of  equity  will,  in  many  cases,  decree  a  dissolution  °  ^^^^' 
at  the  instance  of  a  partner,  though  he  cannot  by  his 
own  act  dissolve  the  partnership. 

(a.)  A  partnership  may  be  dissolved  from  its  com- 

1  Hall  V.  HaU,  12  Beay.  414.  493  ;  see  Pothier  Partn.  8.  150. 

*  Peacock  V,  Peacock^  16  Vea.  *  Featherstonhaugh  v.  Fenunck^ 
60.  17  Ves.  298.307. 

•  Lindley  on  Partnership,  226  ;  •  Parsont  v.  ffayward,  81  Beav. 
St  668 ;  BluKt  v.  Danid,  10  Hare,  199 ;  31  L.  J.  Ch.  666. 
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Partnerehip     mencement,  where  it  originated  in  fraud,  misrepre- 
fraud  ^  ^      sentation,  or  oppression.^ 


Qro88  mis- 
conduct  and 
breach  of 

trust. 


Continual 
breaches  oQ 
contract. 


Wilful  and 
permanent 
neglect  of 
buainesB. 


Mere  disagree- 
ment or  in- 
compatibility 
of  temper  not 
a  groimd  for 
dissolution. 
Unless  it  be 
such  as  to 
make  it  impos- 
sible to  cairy 
on  the  busi- 
ness. 


(i.)  If  one  partner  grossly  misconducts  himself  in 
reference  to  partnership  matters,  acting  in  breach  of 
the  trust  and  confidence  between  the  partners,  this 
will  be  a  ground  for  dissolution.^ 

{c.)  So,  if  there  have  been  continual  breaches  of 
the  partnership  contract  by  one  of  the  parties,  as  if  he 
have  persisted  in  carrying  on  the  business  in  a  manner 
totally  different  from  that  agreed  on,  the  court  will 
dissolve  the  partnership.*  But  there  must  be  a  sub- 
stantial failure  in  the  performance  of  the  agreement 
on  the  part  of  the  defendant ;  it  is  not  the  office  of  a 
court  of  equity  to  enter  into  a  consideration  of  mere 
partnership  squabbles.* 

If  a  partner  who  ought  to  attend  to  the  business 
wilfully  and  permanently  absents  himself  from  it,  or 
becomes  so  engrossed  in  his  private  affairs  as  to  be 
unable  to  attend  to  it,  this  would  seem,  independently 
of  agreement,  to  be  a  ground  for  dissolution.* 

But  the  court  will  not  dissolve  a  partnership  merely 
on  account  of  the  disagreement  or  incompatibility  of 
temper  of  the  partners,  where  there  has  been  no  breach 
of  the  contract/  If,  however,  the  disagreements  are 
so  great  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  carry  on  the 
business,  all  mutual  confidence  being  destroyed,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  court  will  dissolve  the 
partnership.^ 


*  Rawlina  v.  Wickham,  1  Giff. 
355  ;  7  W.  R.  145  ;  Hue  v.  JOch- 
ardSf  2  Beav.  805. 

*  Smith  V.  Jet/eSf  4  Beav.  603  ; 
Jfarriton  v.  Ttnnantj  21  Beav. 
482. 

*  Waleri  v.  Taylw,  2  V.  &  B. 
299. 

*  Wray  v.  Hutchinson,  2  My.  & 
K.  235  ;  Anderson   v.  Anderson j 


.25  Beav.  190. 

*  Harrison  v.  Tennant^  21  Beav. 
482 ;  Smitfi  v.  Mules,  9  Hare,  656. 

•  Goodman  \.\Whitcomb,  1  J.  & 
W.  £»89,  592;  Jaunceyv,  KnotUeM, 
29  L.  J.  Ch.  95. 

7  Baxter  v.  West,  1  Dr.  k  Sm. 
173  ;  W'atney  v.  Welis,  30  Beav. 
56  ;  Leary  v.  Sfiout,  83  Beav.  532. 
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Whenever  a  partner,  who  is  to  contribute  his  skill  inianity  of 
and  industry  in  carrying  on  the  business,  or  who  has  P*'^®'* 
a  right  to  a  voice  in  the  partnership,  becomes  per- 
manently insane,  a  court  of  equity  will  dissolve  the 
partnership.^  Insanity  of  a  partner  is  not,  however, 
in  the  absence  of  agreement,  ipso  facto  a  dissolution, 
but  is  only  a  ground  for  dissolution  by  decree  of  the 
court.* 

Where  a  dissolution  has  taken  place,  an  account  Aooount  on 
will  not  only  be  decreed,  but,  if  necessary,  a  manager  R^Jverap- 
or  receiver  will  be  appointed  to  close  the  partnership  pointed  only 
business,  and  make  sale  of  the  partnership  property,  g^lu^on^ 
so  that  a  final  distribution  may  be  made  of  the  partner- 
ship effects ;  but  he  will  not  be  appointed  except  with 
a  view  to  dissolution,* 

As  to  decreeing  an  account  where  no  dissolution  is  Account 
intended  or  prayed,  the  general  rule  would  seem  to  '^ j*J?  °®.  ^^ 
be,  that  where  a  partner  has  been  excluded,  or  the  pnyed. 
conduct  of  the  other  party  has  been  such  as  would 
entitle  the  complaining  partner  to  a  dissolution  as 
against  him,  a  general  account,  at  any  rate  up  to  the 
time  of  filing  the  bill,  will  be  decreed ;  but  that  in 
no  case  will  a  continuous  account  be  decreed,  as  that 
would  be,  in  part  at  least,  a  carrying  on  of  the  busi- 
ness by  the  Court  of  Chancery,* 

A  partnership,  though  in  a  certain  sense  expiring 
on  any  of  the  events  that  have  been  mentioned — such 
as  death,  effluxion  of  time,  or  bankruptcy  of  a  partner 
— does  not  expire  to  all  purposes;  for  all  the  partners 
are  interested  in  the  business  until  all  the  affairs  of 

1  Waten  v.  Taylor,  2  V.  &  B.  &  G.  79 ;   BaacUr  v.  Wtd,  28  L. 

803;  PaUy  y.  Patey,  6  L.  J,  Ch.  J.  Ch.  169. 
N.  S.  198  ;  Anon,  2  K.  &  J.  441 ;  ^  Dixon  on  Partnerahip,  193  ; 

JRotdands  v.  £van$,  30  Beav.  802.  St.  671 ;  Loacombe  v.  JiutteU,  4 

*  Jonet  y.  Noy,  2  Mv.  &  K.  125.  Sim.  8  ;  Pairthomt  t.  WttUm,  8 

>  St.  672 ;  Hall  v.  Hdtt,  3  Mao.  Hare,  387. 

2d 
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Partner  mak-  the  partnership  have  been  finally  settled  by  all.* 
cm^M^he*^*  Hence,  the  partners  thus  continuing  a  business  are 
partnership  accountable  to  the  rest,  not  merely  for  the  ordinary 
truSee^fir*  P^ofits,  but  for  all  the  advantages  which  they  have 
other  part-      obtained  in  the  course  of  the  business.* 

ners. 

Courta  of  There  are  other  considerations  which  make  a  resort 

a2"e  to^oM  to  a  court  of  equity,  instead  of  a  court  of  law,  not 
of  law.  only  a  more  convenient,  but  also  an  indispensable 

bou^ght  tor      instrument  for  the  purposes  of  justice.    Thus,  real 
partnerahip     estate  may  be  bought  and  held  for  the  purposes  of  the 
purpwea  is      partnership,  and  really  be  a  part  of  the  stock-in-trade. 
In  this  case,  whatever  be  the  form  of  conveyance,  the 
real  estate  thus  purchased  will,  in  equity,  though  not 
at  law,  be  deemed  personalty  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, and  subject  to  all  the  equitable  rights  and  liens 
And  personal  of  the  partners  and  their  creditors,  which  would  apply 
UvMwmtake.  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  personal  estate,  and  so  to  pass  to  the 
personal  representatives  of  a  deceased  partner ;  unless, 
perhaps,  there  be  a  clear  and  determinate  expression 
of  the  deceased  partner,  that  it  shall  go  to  his  heir- 
at-law  beneficially.' 

Creditors  may,  In  cascs  of  partnership  debts,  on  the  decease  of  one 
onep^er^^  partner,  the  creditors  may,  at  their  option,  pursue 
go  against  sur-  their  legal  remedies  against  the  survivor,  or  resort  in 
against  Se  cquity  to  the  estate  of  the  deceased,  and  this  altogether 
estate  of  de-  without  regard  to  the  state  of  the  accounts  between 
*'**"  •'  the  partners  themselves,  or  to  the  ability  of  the  sur- 

vivors to  pay.* 

The  liability  of  partners,  although  sometimes  called 
joint  and  several,  difiers  in  important  particulars  from 

^  Crawthay  t.  CoUiru,  2  Ruas,  '  St.  674 ;  Darhy  ▼.  Darfty,  8 

844.  Drew.  495 ;  B<m€  v.  Pollard,  24 

>    Clements  t.  Hall,  2  De  G.  &  Beav.  283;   Wylk  t.  Wylie,  4  Or. 

J.  178  ;  WaUU  T.  Blandford,  1  278. 

Hare,  253;  Wedderbwm  ▼.  Wedder-  *  Baring  v.  Nchle,  2  R.  ft  My. 

htm,  22  Beav.  84 ;  2  Sp.  208.  495. 
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a  joint  and  several  liability.     Thus,   althoagh  the  Separate  ere- 
separate  estate  of  the  deceased  is  liable,  yet  it  is  ^f  wpawu'''** 
liable   only  as  for  a  joint  debt ;  consequently  the  estata  beforo 
separate  creditors  of  the  deceased  are  entitled  to  be  J|^^^^*^ 
paid  their  debts  in  fall,  before  the  creditors  of  the 
partnership  can  claim  anything  from  his  separate 
estate.^     Hence,  a  creditor  of  the  partnership,  who  is 
also  a  debtor  to  the  deceased,  cannot,  in  an  adminis- 
tration of  the  deceased^s  estate,  set  off  his  separate 
debt  against  the  joint  debt  due  to  him.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  creditors  of  the  partnership  ^^^"^^^.^ 
have  a  right  to  the  payment  of  their  debts,  out  of  the  their  debts 
partnership  funds,  before  the  private  creditors  of  the  ^"^  ^  Pf^ , 
partners.     But  this  preference  is,  at  law,  generally  before  sepa- 
disregarded ;  in  equity  it  is  worked  out  through  the  '***  creditors, 
equity  of  the  partners  over  the  whole  fund.* 

Another  illustration  of  the  beneficial  result  of  equity  Two  firms 
jurisdiction,  in  cases  of  partnership,  may  be  found  in  ^J^^JJirtn^™ 
the  case  of  two  firms  dealing  with  each  other,  where  cannot  sue 
some  or  all  of  the  partners  in  one  firm  are  partners  at  law^^bur 
with  other  persons  in  the  other  firm.     Upon  the  tech-  may  in  equity, 
nical  principles  of  th^  common  law  in  such  cases  no 
suit  can  be  maintained  at  law  in  regard  to  any  trans- 
actions or  debts  between  the  two  firms.*    But  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  proceeding  in  courts  of  equity  to  a 
final  adjustment  of  all  the  concerns  of  both  firms, 
in  regard  to  each  other ;  for,  in  equity,  it  is  sufficient 
that  all  parties  in  interest  are  before  the  court  as 
plaintiffs,  or  as  defendants,  and  they  need  not,  as 
at  law,  in  such  a  case,  be  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
the   record.      In  equity  all  contracts   and  dealings 

1  Gray  v.  ChitwdL,  9  Yes.  118  ;  '  St.  675  ;  Twim  v.  Mastey,  1 

Ridgway  v.  Clare,  19  Beav.  Ill ;  Atk.  67  ;   Campbdl  v.  MulUU,  2 

£x  parU  Wilson,  3  M.  D.  &  De  G.  Swanst.  674. 

67.  *  Boianjuet  v.  Wray,  6  Taunt. 

>  SUphaiion  ▼.  ChittoeU,  3  Yes.  597. 
566. 
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between  such  firms,  of  a  moral  and  legal  nature,  are 
deemed  obligatory,  though  void  at  law.  Courts  of 
equity,  in  such  cases,  look  behind  the  form  of  the 
transactions  to  their  substance,  and  treat  the  different 
firms,  for  the  purposes  of  substantial  justice,  exactly 
as  if  they  were  composed  of  strangers,  or  were,  in  fact, 
corporate  companies.^ 

At  law,  one  Upou  similar  grounds  one  partner  cannot,  at  law, 
nof  sue  Ss  maintain  a  suit  against  his  co-partners  to  recover  the 
co-partners  in  amount  of  moncy  which  he  has  paid  for  the  partnership, 
^aaction—  sincc  he  cannot  sue  them  without  suing  himself  also, 
he  may  in       as  ouc  of  the  partnership,^  but  he  may  do  so  in  equity. 


equity. 


1  Mainwaring  t.  Newman^  2  B.  Bovill   t.  Hammond^  6  B.  &  C. 

k  P.  120  ;  St,  679,  680  ;  De  TaHet  151 ;  Sedgwick  t.  DanieU,  2  H. 

T.  Shav,  1  B.  &  A.  664.  k  N.  S19  ;  Atwood  ▼.  Maude^  L. 

>  Wright  v.  Hunttr^  6  Yes.  792 ;  R.  3  Ch.  869. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


ACCOUNT. 


I.  Account  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  forms  of  l  Aoeount. 
action  at.  the  common  law.     But  the  modes  of  pro- 
ceeding in  that  action,  although  aided  from  time  to 
time  by  statutable  provisions,  were  found  so  very  dil-  At  eommcn 
atory,  inconvenient,  and  unsatisfactory,  that  as  soon  |^*^  fnl^^^^e- 
as  courts  of  equity  began  to  assume  jurisdiction  in  niant. 
matters  of  account,  as  they  did  very  early,  the  remedy 
at  law  began  to  decline,  and  has  gradually  fallen  into 
disuse.^ 

At  the  common  law  an  action  of  account  lay  in  two  Wh«n  account 
classes  of  cases.^  UyatUw. 

1.  Where  there  was  either  a  privity  in  deed  by  the  l.  in  cwesof 
consent  of  the  party,  as  against  a  bailiff,  a  receiver  ap-  J"JJ5[°^^**^ 
pointed  by  the  party ;  or  a  privity  in  law,  expromsione 

leffiSy  as  against  a  guardian  in  socage,'  and  their  exe- 
cutors and  administrators.^ 

2.  By  the  law  merchant,  one  naming  himself  a  2.  Between 
merchant,  might  have  an  account  against  another,  °'®"^^*"^ 
naming  him  as  a  merchant,  and  charge  him  as  a  re- 
ceiver,* or  against  his  executors.* 

And  the  reasons  for  the  disuse  of  the  action  of 
account  at  common  law,  and  its  progress  in  equity, 

^  St  442.  [    ^  3  ft  4  Anne,  c.  16. 

«  St.  445.  «  Co.  Utt.  172  a. ;  11  Ca  R.  89. 

.   »  Co.  Litt.  90  6.  Ma  Edw.  III.,  c.  23. 
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Suitors  pre-     are  not  hard  to  find — one  ground  was,  that  courts  of 

be<»iaBe^f*it8  ^^^^^^^  '^^  could  uot  compcl  a  discovery  from  the 
powers  of  dis-  defendant  on  his  oath ;  another  CTOund  was  that  the 
admmiatra-^  machinery  and  administrative  powers  of  the  courts 
tion.  of  common  law  were  not  so  well  adapted  for  the  pur- 

poses of  an  account  as  those  of  the  courts  of  equity.^ 

In  what  cases      Courts  of  common  law  having  failed  to  give  due 

aS^accountT"  relief  in  cases  of  account,  suitors  were  obliged,  in  most 

cases,  to  come  into  equity  for  that  purpose.     It  now 

becomes  necessary  to  examine  in  what  cases  equity 

will  aflford  such  relief. 

1.  Principal  1.  Equity  will    assume   jurisdiction  where  there 

against  agent,  g^ists  a  fiduciary  relation  between  the  parties ;  as  in 
favour  of  a  principal  against  his  agent,  though  not  in 
favour  of  the  agent  against  the  princip&l.  The  rule 
is  thus  stated  by  Sir  J,  Leach :^ — "The  defendants 
here  were  agents  for  the  sale  of  the  property  of  the 
plaintifi^,  and  wherever  such  a  relation  exists  a  bill 
will  lie  for  an  account ;  the  plaintiff's  can  only  learn 
from  the  discovery  of  the  defendants  how  they  have  acted 
in  the  execution  of  their  a^gency.'*^ 

Cet^que  Cases  of  accouut  between  trustees  and  cestui  que 

taruBte^"'     ^rw5^  may  properly  be  deemed  confidential  agencies, 

and  are  peculiarly  within  the  appropriate  jurisdiction 

of  courts  of  equity ;  the  same  rule  applies  here  as  in 

other  cases  of  agency.* 

Agent  cannot      It  has  been  argued  that  if  the  principal  may  file  a 

count^gainst  ^^^^  against  his  agent,  the  agent  may  file  a  bill  against 

his  principal   his  principal ;  but  the  rights  of  principal  and  agent 

are  not  co-relative.     The  right  of  the  principal  rests 

upon  the  trust  and  confidence  reposed  in  the  agent, 

>  St.  451.  >  Docker  v.  Soma,  2   My.   St 

*  Maehenzie  ▼.  Johmton,  4  ICad.      Keen.  664. 
873. 
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but  the  agent  reposes  no  such  confidence  in  the  prin- 
cipal.^ 

2.  It  seems  that  equity  will  assume  jurisdiction  2.  Cases  of 
where  there  are  mutual  accounts  between  the  plaintiff  ^u^JJ^^/ 
and  defendant.  tween  plaintiff 

and  defend- 
ant. 

As  to  what  are  mutual  accounts,  the  best  definition 
is  to  be  found  in  the  judgment  in  Phillips  v.  Phillips^ 
"  I  understand  a  mutual  account  to  mean  not  merely  "Mutual  ao- 
where  one  of  the  two  parties  has  received  money  and  whew  each  of 
paid  it  on  account  of  the  other,  but  where  each  of  two  two  parties 
parties  has  received  and  paid  on  the  other's  account.    I  a^'^iod^n 
take  the  reason  of  that  distinction  to  be,  that  in  the  ^«  other's 
case  of  proceedings  at  law,  where  each  of  the  two 
parties  has  received  and  paid  on  account  of  the  other, 
what  would  be  to  be  recovered  would  be  the  balance  of 
the  two  accounts ;  and  the  party  plaintiff  would  be 
required  to  prove,  not  merely  that  the  other  party  had 
received  money  on  his  account,  but  also  to  enter  into 
evidence  of  his  own  receipts  and  payments — a  position 
of  the  case  which,  to  say  the  least,  would  be  diflBcult 
to  be  dealt  with  at  law.     Where  one  party  has  merely 
received  and  paid  moneys  on  account  of  the  other,  it 
becomes  a  simple  case.     The  party  plaintiff  has  to 
prove  that  the  moneys  have  been  received,  and  the 
other  party  has  to  prove  his  payments.     The  question 
is  only  as  to  the  receipts  on  one  side  and  payments  No  account  if 
on   the  other,   and  it  is  a  mere  question  of  set-  g^^Jj^^of 
off;  but  it  is  otherwise  where  each  party  has  received  set-off. 
and  paid.^ 

3.  A  bill  for  an  account  will  lie  where  there  are  3.  Circum- 
circumstances  of  great  complication.    As  to  what  is  "^"^e* 

o  r  ^  of  great  coiii« 

the  criterion  of  the  amount  of  complication  necessary  plication. 

^  Padwick  v.  Stanley,  9  Hare,  '  Padwick  v.  Hunt,  18  Beav. 

627  ;  Smith  y.  Leveaux,  33  L.  J.  2»75  ;   Fluker  y.  Taylor,  3  Drew. 

Ch.  167.  183. 

>  9  Uaro,  471. 
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to  give  jurisdiction  to  a  court  of  equity,  independently 
of  any  other  circumstances,  the  judgment  of  Lord 
Redesdale  in  G^ Connor  v.  Spcught^  is  in  point : — "The 
The  test  i»—   grouud  ou  which,  I  think,  that  this  is  a  proper  case 
Sunte  be^     for  equity  is,  that  the  account  has  become  so  corn- 
examined  on    plicated  that  a  court  of  law  would  be  incompetent  to 
^PHutS^    "*  examine  it  upon  a  trial  at  nisiprius  with  all  necessary 
accuracy.  .  .  .  This  is  a  principle  on  which  courts 
of  equity  constantly  act,  by  taking  cognisance  of 
matters  which,  though  cognisable  at  law,  are  yet  so 
involved  with  a  complex  account  that  it  cannot  pro- 
perly be  taken  at  law."     But  this  principle  is  not 
quite  settled ;  ^  and  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  taken  as 
a  universally  conclusive  criterion,  especially  as  the 
common  law  judges  have  a  special  power  conferred  on 
Compulsory    them  by  the  Procedure  Act  of  1854,^  on  a  cause 

reference  to  •  x       •   •  •         j  ^  j»  ±. 

arbitration  by  comiDg  OU  at  nisi  prius  to  compel  a  reference  to 
17  &  18  Vict.,  arbitration.  And  the  suggested  rule,  therefore,  can- 
c.  126, 1.  8.  ^^^^  perhaps,  be  put  higher  than  this— that  the  diffi- 
culty of  examining  the  accounts  at  nisi  prius  will  be 
a  strong  circumstance  in  favour  of  a  resort  to  the  aid 
of  equity.  In  short,  the  equity  to  an  account  must 
be  judged  from  the  nature  and  facts  of  each  particular 
case.^ 


Matters  of  It  is  Ordinarily  a  good  bar  to  a  suit  for  an  account 

fOTln^TOunt!  ^^^^  *^®  parties  have  already,  in  writing,  stated  and 
Settled  ac-  adjusted  the  items  of  the  account,  and  struck  the 
*^"°^  balance.*    In  such  a  case  a  court  of  equity  will  not 

interfere,  for,  under  such  circumstances,  an  indebitatus 
assumpsit  lies  at  law,  and  there  is  no  ground  for  re- 
sorting to  equity.  K,  therefore,  there  has  been  an 
account  stated,  that  may  be  set  up  by  way  of  plea,  as 

1  1  Sch.  &  Lefr.  806.  »  17  ft  18  Viot.,  a  125,  a.  8. 

«  Taff  VaU  RaU.  Co.  v.  Nixon,  <  PhUUps  v.  PhiUips,  9  Hare, 

1  H.  L.  Caa.  Ill;  South  Eastern  476;    South    EasL   Bad.    Co,    v. 

Rail  Co,  ▼.  MaHin,  2  Phill.  768  ;  MarHn,  2  PhilL  768 ;  1  Hall  ft 

1  Hall  ft  Twellfl,  69  ;  PhiUipi  ▼.  Twells,  69. 

PhtUipt,  9  Hare,  476.  <  Dawton  ▼.  DawMon,  1  Atk.  1. 
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a  bar  to  all  discovery  and  relief^  nnlesB  some  matter  is 
shown  which  calls  for  the  interposition  of  a  court  of 
equity.    But  if  there  has  been  any  mistake,  or  omission.  Equity  wiU 
or  accident,  or  fraud,  or  undue  advantage,  by  which  J|^hoie*^i!ccount 
the  account  stated  is  in  truth  vitiated,  and  the  balance  if  then  be 
is  incorrectly  fixed,  a  court  of  equity  will  not  suffer  it  J[!|[^*  **' 
to  be  conclusive  upon  the  parties,  but  will,  in  some 
cases,  direct  the  whole  account  to  be  opened,  and  taken 
de  novo.    In  other  cases,  where  the  mistake  or  omission.  In  other  eaiei 
or  inaccuracy,  or  fraud,  or  imposition,  is  not  shown  to  {JJ,"^*^"!^- 
affect  or  stain  all  the  items  of  the  transaction,  the  will  be  eza- 
court  will  content  itself  with  allowing  the  account  to  ™"**^ 
stand,  with  liberty  to  the  plaintiff  to  surcharge  and 
falsify  it — the  effect  of  which  is  to  leave  the  account 
in  full  force,  as  a  stated  account,  except  so  far  as  it 
can  be  impugned  by  the  opposing  party,  who  has  the 
burden  of  proof  on  him  to  establish  errors  and  mis- 
takes.    The  showing  an  omission,  for  which  credit 
ought  to  be  given,  is  a  surcharge;  the  proving  an  " Surcharge." 
item  to  be  wrongly  inserted  is  a  falsification.     The  "Falsify." 
onus  probandi  is  always  on  the  party  having  liberty  to 
surcharge  and  falsify.^    And  this  liberty  to  surcharge 
and  falsify  includes  an  examination  not  only  of  errors  of 
fact,  but  of  errors  of  law.^  What  shall  constitute,  in  the  What  ia  a 
sense  of  a  court  of  equity,  a  stated  or  settled  account,  is  J^^^^' 
in  some  measure  dependent  on  the  circumstances  of  each  count? 
case.    An  acceptance  of  an  account  may  be  express,  or  it 
may  be  implied,  from  circumstances.     Acquiescence  in 
stated  accounts,  even  though  for  a  long  time,  although 
it  amounts  to  an  admission  or  presumption  of  their 
correctness,  does  not  of  itself  establish  the  fact  of  the 
account  having  been  settled.* 

The  court  is  generally  unwilling  to  open  a  settled 
account,  especially  after  a  long  time  has  elapsed,  except 

*  PiU  Y.  Chclmonddey,  2  Vea.  »  St  628;  Hunter  v.  Bdcher,  2 

Sr.  565.  De  G.  J.  &  S.  194,  202. 

>  St.  523-25. 
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Court  unwill-  in  cases  of  apparent  fraud.  But  in  cases  of  settled 
sefti^^M}^'^  *  accounts  between  trustee  and  cestui  que  trusty  and 
count  except  Other  persous  standing  in  confidential  relations  to  one 
trustee"^  *     another,  where  mcda fides  is  alleged,  there  is  scarcely 

any  length  of  time  that  will  prevent  the  court  from 

opening  the  account  altogether.* 

^  Si.  527,  523  n.  ;  MaUhtiOi  ▼.       WiUm,  9  Beav.  486. 
IFoWicyn,  4  Vea.  125  \   Tudd  v. 
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BET-OFF  AND  APPROPRIATION  OF  PAYMENTS. 


L  Set-off.     "  Natural  equity  says  that  cross  demands  i.  Setoff. 

should  compensate  each  other,  by  deducting  the  less 

sum  from  the  greater  :  and  that  the  difference  is  the 

only  sum  which  can  be  justly  due."^   But  the  common 

law  refused  to  carry  out  this  principle  of  justice,  and  At  Uw,  do  set- 

held  that  where  there  were  mutual  debts  unconnected,  ^^^p  ^®  °^ 

'  tnutuai  un- 

they  should  not  be  set-off,  but  each  must  sue.     The  connected 
natural  sense  of  mankind  was  first  shocked  at  this  in  ^^^^ 
the  case  of  bankrupts,  and  accordingly  the  legislature 
interfered,  and  allowed  a  set-off  at  common  law  in  this 
and  a  few  other  cases.^ 

As  to  connected  accounts  of  debt  and  credit,  it  is  cer-  At  to  con. 
tain  that  both  at  law  and  in  equity,  and  without  any  ^^^^^  *c- 

_  1  counts, 

reference  to  the  statutes,  or  the  tribunal  in  which  the  balance  re- 
cause  is  depending,  the  same  general  principle  prevails,  ^^"^^*i^*^^ 
that  the  balance  of  the  accounts  only  is  recoverable ;  equity. 
which  is,  therefore,  a  virtual  adjustment  and  set-off 
between  the  parties.* 

It  is  true  that  equity  generally  follows  the  law  as  to  if  demands 
set-off,  but  it  is  with  limitations  and  restrictions.     If  ^^IJ^y  ^^*^' 
there  is  no  connection  between  the  demands,  then  the  times  inter- 
rule  is  as  at  law ;  but  if  there  is  a  connection  between  ^^^'"^ 
the  demands,  equity  acts  upon  it,  and  allows  a  set-off 
under  particular  circumstances.^ 

>  Green   y.    Farmer,  i    Burr.  *  Dale  v.  SoUet,  i  Burr.  2133 ; 

2220.  St.  1434. 

*  4  Ann.  o.  17,  i.  11 ;  2  Geo.  '  ^  St.  1434 ;  Ramon  t.  Samuel^ 

II.,  c  22,  8.13 ;  8  Qeo.  II.,  o.  24,  1  Cr.  &  Ph.  161,  172,  178. 
B.  4. 
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Seiroflf  in  In  the  first  place,  then,  it  would  seem,  independently 

2wo^' mutual  ^^  *^^  statutes  of  set-off,  courts  of  equity,  in  virtue  of 
independent    their  general  jurisdiction,  are  accustomed  to  grant 
there  iT^^"    relief  in  all  cases,  where,  although  there  are  mutual 
mutual  credit,  and  independent  debts,  yet  there  is  a  mutual  credit 
between  the  parties  founded  at  the  time  upon  the  exist- 
ence of  some  debts  due  by  the  crediting  party  to  the 
other.     By  mutual  credit,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
terms  are  here  used,  we  are  to  understand  a  knowledge, 
on  both  sides,  of  an  existing  debt  due  to  one  party  and 
a  credit  by  the  other  party,  founded  on  and  trusting  to 
such  debt  as  a  means  of  discharging  it.^    Thus,  for 
example,  if  A.  should  be  indebted  to  B.  in  the  sum  of 
£10,000  in  a  bond,  and  B.  should  borrow  of  A.  £2000 
on  his  own  bond,  the  bonds  being  payable  at  different 
times,  the  nature  of  the  transaction  would  lead  to  the 
presumption  that  there  was  a  mutual  credit  between 
the  parties  as  to  the  £2000,  as  an  ultimate  set-off,  pro 
tantOy  from  the  debt  of  £10,000.   Now,  in  such  a  case, 
No  set-off  in    a  court  of  law  could  not  set-off  these  independent  debts 
Buch  a  case  at  against  cach  other ;  but  a  court  of  equity  would  not 
hesitate  to  do  so,  upon  the  ground  either  of  the  pre- 
sumed intention  of  the  parties,  or  of  what  is  called  a 
natural  equity.^ 

Mutual  equit-      In  the  uext  place,  as  to  equitable  debts,  or  a  legal 

aYwsafdebt  on  ^^^^  ^^  ^^®  ®^^^»  *^^  ^^  equitable  debt  on  the  other, 
one  side,  and  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that,  whenever  there 
on^t^^othOT^*  ^^  *  mutual  credit  between  the  parties  touching  such 
where  there  is  debts,  a  sct-off  is,  upou  that  grouud  alone,  maintain- 
M^tcTsucr^^^  able  in  equity ;  although  the  mere  existence  of  mutual 
debts.  debts,  without  such  mutual  credit,  might  not,  even  in 

a  case  of  insolvency,  sustain  it'  But  the  mere  exist- 
ence of  cross  demands  will  not  be  sufficient  to  justify 
a  set-off  in  equity.*    Indeed,  a  set-off  is  ordinarily 

*  Ex  parU  PreteoU,  1  Atlc.  230.  •  JanuM  v.  Kynnur,  5  Vea.  110; 

*  St.   1435  ;    Lanexborough  v.  Piggott  ▼.  WUliamt^  6  Kad.  95. 
JoM»,  1  P.  Wms.  826  ;  Jeffs  ▼.  ^  Rawwn  v.  Samud,  1  Cr.  ft  Ph. 
Food,  2  P.  Wms.  128.  161. 
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allowed  in  equity  only  when  the  party,  seeking  the  Mere  ctobs 
benefit  of  it,  can  show  some  equitable  ground  for  being  00"*"^"!^^ 
protected  against  his  adversary's  demand — the  mere  for  equity  to 
existence  of  cross  demands  is  not  sufficient.   A  fortiori  p,^t7»eeking 
a  court  of  equity  will  not  interfere  on  the  ground  of  an  aet^tf  must 
equitable  set-off  to  prevent  a  party  recovering  a  sum  "quTtaw"* 
awarded  to  him  for  damages  for  breach  of  contract,  ground, 
merely  because  there  is  an  unsettled  account  between 
him  and  the  other  party,  in  respect  to  dealings  arising 
out  of  the  same  contract.^ 


However,  where  there  are  cross  demands  between  the  In  ctobb  de- 
parties  of  such  a  nature  that,  if  both  were  recoverable  ™*ecovOTble 
at  law,  they  would  be  the  subject  of  a  set-off,  then,  if  »t  law,  would 
either  of  the  demands  be  a  matter  of  equitable  juris-  ^g^'-off*^^ 
diction,  the  set-off  will  be  enforced  in  equity.*  As,  for  equity  re- 
example,  if  a  legal  debt  is  due  to  the  defendant  by  the   ®^^ 
plaintiff,  and  the  plaintiff  is  the  assignee  of  a  legal 
debt  due  to  a  third  person  from  the  plaintiff,  which 
has  been  duly  assigned  to  himself,  a  court  of  equity 
will  set  off  the  one  against  the  other,  if  both  debts 
could  properly  be  the  subject  of  set-off  at  law.* 


In  the  next  place,  courts  of  equity  following  the  law  No  set-off  of 
will  not  allow  a  set-off  of  a  joint  debt  against  a  separate  debts  accruing 
debt,  or,  conversely,  of  a  separate  debt  against  a  joint  rights. 
debt ;  or,  to  state  the  proposition  more  generally,  they 
will  not  allow  a  set-off  of  debts  accruing  in  different 
rights ;  *  and,  therefore,  where  an  executor  and  trustee 
of  a  legacy,  who  was  also  the  residuary  legatee,  had 
become  the  creditor  of  the  husband  and  administrator 
of  the  deceased  legatee,  he  was  not,  in  the  absence  of 
any  special  agreement,  allowed  to  set-off  his  debt 

1  St.  1436  ;  ^aw<m  t.  Samud,  '  «  St.  1436a.;TfjZ/»aiiw  Y.Daviei, 

1  Cr.  &  Ph.  161.  2  Sim.  461. 

>  Clarke  v.  Coii,  1  Cr.  k  Ph.  *  St.  1487. 
154. 
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against  the  legacy,  to  which  the  husband,  having  sur- 
vived his  wife  the  legatee,  was  as  such  administrator 
entitled.^ 

Except  under  But  Special  circumstanccs  may  occur  creating  an 
cumsuncea  as  ^^^^^7  which  wiU  justify  the  interposition  of  the  court, 
fraud  '  even  where  the  cross  demands  exist  in  different  rights. 
Thus,  in  Ex  parte  Stephens^  bankers  were  directed  to 
lay  out  money  in  certain  annuities,  in  the  name  and  to 
the  use  of  S.  They  did  not  do  so,  but,  representing 
that  they  had,  made  entries  and  accounted  for  the 
dividends  accordingly.  S.  afterwards,  relying  on  their 
representations,  gave  a  joint  and  several  promissory- 
note,  with  her  brother,  to  the  bank,  to  secure  his  private 
debt  to  them.  The  bankers  afterwards  failed,  and 
their  assignees  in  bankruptcy  sued  the  brother  alone. 
A  petition  was  then  presented  by  S.  and  her  brother, 
praying  that  the  petitioners  might  be  at  liberty  to  set 
off  what  was  due  on  the  note  against  the  debt  due  by 
the  bankrupts  to  S.,  that  she  might  prove  for  the 
residue,  that  the  note  might  be  delivered  up,  and  the 
assignees  might  be  restrained  from  suing  upon  it ;  and 
it  was  accordingly  so  decreed. • 

II.  Appropria-  11.  Appropriation  of  payments.  Questions  as  to  the 
impiSation  appropriation,  or,  as  it  is  termed  in  the  Roman  law,  the 
of  payments,  imputation  of  payments,  arise  in  this  mode.  Suppose 
a  person  owing  another  several  debts  makes  a  payment 
to  him,  the  question  then  arises,  to  which  of  these  debts 
shall  such  payment  be  appropriated  or  imputed — ^a 
matter  often  of  considerable  importance,  not  only  to  the 
debtor  and  creditor,  but  sometimes  also  to  third  persons. 
For  instance,  suppose  A.  owes  to  B.  two  distinct  sums 
of  £100  and  £100,  and  A.  could  set  up  the  Statute  of 
Limitations  as  a  defence  to  an  action  for  the  earlier  of 

^  FrttmAfi  T.  Lomas,  9   Hare,  593  ;  Ex  fMrU  Hanion^  12  Yet. 

109  ;  Zamiarcfe  V.  O^r,  17  Hear.  346;    18   Yes.   232;    Cawdor  v. 

542.  Lewit,  1  Tou.  &  GoU.  Exch.  C. 

*  U  Yes,  24.  427,  433. 

*  Vulliumy  v,  NcbU,    8  Mer. 
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the  two  debts,  but  not  to  an  action  brought  for  the 
other,  it  is  clear  that  if  A.  paid  £100  to  B.,  and  that 
payment  could  be  imputed  to  the  earlier  debt,  B.  could 
still  recover  from  him  another  £100 ;  whereas  if  it  were 
appropriated  to  the  later  debt,  he  would  be  without 
remedy  as  to  the  earlier.  Again,  suppose  A.  owes  B. 
two  sums  of  £500,  for  the  first  of  which  C.  is  a  surety ; 
if  A.  pays  B.  £500,  and  it  is  imputed  to  the  first 
£500,  C.'s  liability  will  cease  ;  if  it  be  imputed  to  the 
other  £500,  the  liability  will  with  the  debt  still  re- 
main.^ 

The  first  rule  upon  the  subject  of  appropriation  is.  Debtor  has 
that  the  debtor  has  a  right  to  appropriate  any  pay-  g" ^riate* 
ments  which  he  makes  to  whatever  debt,  due  to  his  payments  to 
creditor,  he  may  choose  to  apply  it,  but  the  debtor  ^^^ot\t    * 
must  exercise  this  option  at  the  time  of  making  the  time  of  pay- 
paymenJt}    And  the  intention  of  the  person  making  ^^^  ' 
the  payment  may  not  only  be  manifested  by  him  in 
express  terms,'  but  it  may  be  inferred  from  his  con- 
duct at  the  time  of  payment,  or  from  the  nature  of 
the  transaction/ 

In  the  next  place,  where  the  debtor  has  himself  l*  debtor  omit, 

1  .   -I  •   x*  i*  i.     xi         the  creditor 

made  no  special  appropriation  of  any  payment,  then  Q^ay  make 
the  creditor  is  at  liberty  to  apply  that  payment  to  appropriation 
any  one  or  more  of  the  debts  which  the  debtor  owes  he  chooaea. 
him ;  ^  and  it  seems  that  the  creditor  need  not  make 
an  immediate  appropriation  of  it,  but  may  do  so  at 
any  time  before  the  action.*     This  privilege  of  the 
creditor,  however,  must  be  taken  with  this  limitation, 
that  he  has  not  a  right  to  apply  a  general  payment  to 

1  Clayton*i  Cote,  1  Mer.  572;  fon,  6  Moo.  P.  C.  C.  2S9,  255; 

Tudor's  L.  C.  Merc.  Law,  17.  Bwchanan  v.  Kerby,  5  Gr.  832. 

«  St.  459  c. ;  Anon.  Cro.  Eliz,  »  St.  459  b. ;  Lygaght  v.  Walker, 

68.  5  Bligh  N.  S.  l,2S;  JU  Brown,  2 

*Ex  parU  Imbert,  1  De  G.  &  Gr.  Ill,  590. 

Jo.  152.  •  Philpott  V.  Jones,  4  Nev.   & 

«  Young  ▼.  English,  7  Beav.  10 ;  Man.  16  ;  2  Ad.  &  £11.  44  ;  Simson 

Au,-Oen,  of  Jamaiea  ▼.  Mander-  v.  Ingkam,  2  B.  &  C.  65. 
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But  not  to  an  any  item  of  account  which  is  itself  illegal  and  contrary 

iUegal  debt.      ^o  law.^ 

Or  where  pay-  And  whcrc  A.  was  indebted  to  B.  on  several 
nature'ofV***  accounts,  and  a  payment  had  been  made,  as  for  the 
composition,  first  instalment  of  a  composition  on  the  several  debts ; 
but  the  arrangement  subsequently  broke  down,  owing 
to  the  non-payment  of  the  other  instalments  ;  it  was 
held  that  it  was  not  open  to  either  party  subsequently 
to  appropriate  the  payment  to  any  specific  debt ;  but 
that  from  the  nature  of  the  transaction,  it  must  be 
deemed  to  have  been  paid  in  respect  of  all  the  debts 
rateably.^ 

Creditor  may  Where  there  are  two  debts,  one  of  them  barred  by 
aTu  bailed"  ^^®  Statute  of  Limitations,  and  a  payment  is  made  by 
by  the  statute,  the  dcbtor  without  appropriating  the  payment,  the 

priation  wSr^^^^^**^^  ^^J  appropriate  it  towards  satisfaction  of 
not  reyive  a  the  debt  already  barred ;  but  such  an  appropriation 
barred."*  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Operation  to  revive  a  debt  already 
barred.^  It  has  been  decided  also  that  where  there 
are  several  debts,  some  of  which  are  barred,  if  a 
A  general  pay-  payment  is  made  on  account  of  principal  or  in- 
debtor^takes  a  ^^^cst  generally,  the  efiect  of  it  will  be  to  take  out 
debt  not  of  the  Operation  of  the  statute  any  debt  which  is  not 
out^^the"^  barred  at  the  time  of  payment,  but  that  it  will  not 
statute,  but  revive  a  debt  which  is  then  barred  ;  and  the  inference 
^^  a  bawed  ^^^^  ^®  ^^^^  ^^®  payment  is  to  be  attributed  to  those 


vivo 


debt.  not  barred.* 

If  neither  If  neither  debtor  nor  creditor  has  made  any  appro- 

credUor  make  priatiou,  then  the  law  will  appropriate  the  payment, 
the  appropria-;  it  sccms,  to  the  earlier,  and  not,  as  the  Roman  law 
m^ea  it.  "^    does,  to  the  more  burdensome  debt.* 

*  Wright  v.  Laing,  3  B.  &  C.       C.  455. 

165;  Ribbam  ▼.  Cricketi,  1  B.  &  *  NatK  ▼.  Hodgwn,  6  De  O., 

P.  264.  M.  k  a.  474. 

*  Thtrnj^ion  ▼.  Hudson,  L.  R  6  '  MiU$  v.  Fowkes,  5  Blng.  N.  C. 
Ch.  320.  455.  See  Pothier  Oblig.  by  EvaiiB, 

»  MUU  Y.  Fawkea,  5  Bing.  N.      n.  528-585 ;  561-572. 
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This  rale  receives  its  most  frequent  application  in  Cases  of  run* 
cases  of  running  accounts  between  parties,  where  there  i||°£J^^°^ 
are  various  items  of  debts  on  one  side,  and  various  skips, 
items  of  credit  on  the  other  side,  occurring  at  different 
times,  as  in  a  banking  account.     In  ClaytorCs  Cdse^^  Clajfton't 
on  the  death  of  D.,  a  partner  in  a  banking  firm,  there  ^^^' 
was  a  balance  of  £1713  in  favour  of  C,  who  had  a 
running  account  with  the  firm.    After  the  death  of  D., 
the  surviving  partners  became  bankrupt ;  but,  before 
their  bankruptoy,  C.  had  drawn  out  sums  to  a  larger 
amount  than  £1713,  and  had  paid  in  sums  still  more 
considerable.     It  was  held  that  the  sums  drawn  out 
by  C.  after  the  death  of  D.  must  be  appropriated  to 
the  payment  of  the  balance  of  £1713  then  due,  and 
that  consequently  the  estate  of  D.  was  discharged  from 
the  debt  due  from  the  firm  at  his  death,  the  sums 
subsequently  paid  in  by  C.  constituting  a  new  debt, 
for  which  the  surviving  members  of  the  firm  were 
alone  liable.     In  such  a  case,  the  sums  paid  to  the 
creditor  are  deemed  to  be  paid  upon  the  general 
blended  account,  and  go  to  extinguish  pro  tanto  the 
balance  of  the  old  firm,  in  the  order  of  the  earliest 
items  thereof.     "  In  such  a  case,  there  is  no  room  for 
any  other  appropriation,  than  that  which  arises  from 
the  order  in  which  the  receipts  and  payments  take 
place,  and  are  carried  into  the  account     Presumably 
it  is  the  sum  first  paid  in  that  is  first  drawn  out. 
It  is  the  first  item  on  the  debit  side  of  the  account  The  sum  first 
that  is  discharged  or  reduced  by  the  first  item  on  ^^^  ^ 
the  credit  side.     The  appropriation  is  made  by  the  first  drawn 
very  act  of  setting  the  two  items  against  each  other.  ®"** 
Upon  that  principle  all  accounts  current  are  settled, 
and  particularly  cash  accounts.     When  there  has  been 
a  continuation  of  dealings,  in  what  way  can  it  be 
ascertained  whether  the  specific  balance  due  on  a  given 
day  has  or  has  not  been  discharged,  but  by  examining 
whether  payments  to  the  amount  of  that  balance 

>  1  Mer.  585. 

2e 
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Theftccountis  appear  by  the  account  to  have  been  made.    Yon  are 

w^^^  not  to  take  the  account  backwards,  and  strike  the 

and  the  balance  at  the  head,  instead  of  the  foot  of  it    A 

at  the  hwd^^  man's  banker  breaks,  owing  him  on  the  whole  account 

instead  of  the  a  balance  of  £1000.     It  would  surprise  one  to  hear 

^  the  customer  say,  *  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 

draw  out  all  that  I  paid  in  during  the  last  four  years; 

but  there  is  £1000  which  I  paid  in  five  years  ago,  that 

I  hold  myself  never  to  have  drawn  out,  and  therefore 

if  I  can  find  anybody  who  was  answerable  for  the  debts 

of  the  banking  house  such  as  they  stood  five  years  ago, 

I  have  a  right  to  say  that  it  is  that  specific  sum  which 

is  still  due  to  me,  and  not  the  £1000  that  I  paid  in 

last  week.' "^ 

1  Judgments  in  Clayton^t  Com,      I'Mer.  623,  624;  Sleech's  Cate,  1 
1  Mer.  608,  609;  Palmer't  Gate,      Mer.  539. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


SPECIFIC  PERFORMANCE. 


Bt  the  common  law  every  executory  contract  to  sell  Breach  of  eon- 
or  transfer  a  thing  is  treated  as  a  merely  personal  ^^  i*Vl™ 
one,  and,  if  left  unperformed  by  the  party,  no  redress  question  of 
can  be  had  except  in  damages ;  thus  allowing  the  ™"^••• 
party  the  election  either  to  pay  damages  or  to  perform 
the  contract  at  his  sole  pleasure.     But  courts  of 
equity  have  deemed  such  a  course  wholly  inadequate  in  equity 
for  the  purposes  of  justice,  and  they  have  not  hesitated  i^°,^I[^y  ^^ 
to  interpose  and  require  from  the  conscience  of  the  performed, 
offending  party  a  strict  performance  of  what  he  cannot, 
without  manifest  fraud  or  wrong,  refuse.^ 

The  ground  of  this  jurisdiction  being  the  inadequacy  inadequacy  of 
of  the  remedy  at  law,  it  follows  as  a  general  principle  IJ^J  of 
that  where  damages  at  law  will  give  a  party  the  full  equity  juria- 
compeosation  to  which  he  is  entitled,  and  will  put  him  ^°*^°^ 
in  a  position  as  beneficial  to  him  as  if  the  agreement 
had  been  specifically  performed,  equity  will  not  inter- 
fere.* 

There  are,  however,  certain  cases  where  equity  re- 
fuses to  interfere  to  compel  specific  performance  with- 
out taking  into  consideration  the  question  whether 
adequate  relief  can  be  obtained  at  law,  or  not 

The  court  will  not  decree  specific  performance  of  an  Equity  will 
aCTcement  to  do  an  action  immoral  or  contrary  to  the  °®*  ^f"^ 

.     -  .-^    ,  apecinc  per- 

law.    As  expressed  by  Sir  William  Grant,  "You  can-  formanceof  an 
not  stir  a  step  but  through  the  illegal  agreement,  and  moS^TOn-™' 

>  St  714.  '  ffamett  v.  TeUding,  2  Sch.  &  Lef.  553.         tract. 
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Or  of  an  agree- it  ifl  impossible  foF  the  court  to  enforce  it."^  So 
coi^deration*  *ig*i°?  ^  court  of  equity  will  not  enforce  specific  per- 
formance of  an  agreement  without  consideration.  In 
Jefferys  v.  Jeferys^  a  father,  by  voluntary  settlement, 
having  actiuilly  conveyed  certain  freeholds,  and  cove- 
nanted to  surrender  certain  copyholds  to  trustees  in 
trust  for  his  daughters,  afterwards  devised  part  of  the 
same  estates  to  his  widow,  who,  on  his  death,  was 
admitted  to  some  of  the  copyholds.  A  suit  was  insti- 
tuted by  the  daughters  to  have  the  trusts  of  the 
settlement  carried  out.  The  Lord  Chancellor  said, 
"  The  title  of  the  plaintiffs  to  the  freehold  is  complete ; 
and  they  may  have  a  decree  for  carrying  the  settlement 
into  effect  so  far  as  the  freeholds  are  concerned.  With 
respect  to  the  copyholds,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
court  will  not  execute  a  voluntary  contract" 

Nor  of  a  con-       The  incapacity  of  a  court  to  compel  the  complete 
tract  which     executiou  of  a  contract  in  certain  cases,  limits  its 

the  court  can-  .  * 

not  enforce,  jurisdiction  to  compcl  specific  performance.  This 
^niolkm'^iB  principle  is  most  frequently  illustrated  in  cases  of 
required.  agreements  to  do  acts  involving  personal  skill,  know- 
ledge, or  inclination.  Thus,  in  Lumley  v.  Wngner^ 
a  lady  agreed  in  writing  with  a  theatrical  manager 
to  sing  at  his  theatre  for  a  definite  period.  By  a 
clause  subsequently  agreed  to  by  her,  she  engaged  not 
to  use  her  talents  at  any  other  theatre  or  concert-room, 
without  the  written  authorisation  of  the  manager. 
The  lady  engaged  with  the  manager  of  a  rival  theatre 
within  the  defined  period.  It  was  held  that  though 
the  court  would  restrain  the  lady  from  singing  at  any 
other  theatre,  it  could  not  compel  her  to  sing  at  the 
theatre  of  the  plaintiff  according  to  her  agreement.* 
It  is  on  the  same  principle  that  the  court  refuses 

^  ThoiMtm  V.  TTbnuofi,  7  Ves.  H.  &  O.  604. 

470  ;  Ewin^  y.  OAoHuUm,  2  My.  «  Martin  ▼.  NyMn^  2  P.  Wms. 

k  Cr.  53.  266  ;  Dietrichten  y.   CtObum,  2 

«  Cr.  dL  Ph.  141.  Phil.  52. 

*  5  De  Q.  &  Sm.  485 ;  1  De  Q., 
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specific  performance  of  an  agreement  for  the  sale  of  Specific  per- 
the  good-will  of  a  business  unconnected  with  tte^^^J^^' 
business  premises,  by  reason  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  transfer  good, 
subject-matter,  and  the  consequent  incapacity  of  the  bMinwli  alone 
court  to  give  specific  directions  as  to  what  is  to  be  refused, 
done  to  transfer  it.^ 


Agaiu,  it  seems  to  be  now  settled  that  the  court  Contracte  to 
will  not  interfere  in  cases  of  contracts  to  build  or  ^"P^^^^^p?"' 

not  enforced. 

repair.     ^^  There  is  no  case  of  a  specific  performance  Because  the 
decreed  of  an  agreement  to  build  a  house,  because  if  A.  J^^^^^Jj*'' 
will  not  do  it  B.  may.     A  specific  performance  is  only 
decreed  where  the  party  wants  the  thing  in  specie^  and 
cannot  have  it  any  other  way." '   In  the  case  of  build- 
ing contracts  the  plaintiff  has  an  adequate,  perhaps  a 
better,  remedy  in  damages.'    Another  reason  for  the 
refusal  of  courts  of  equity  to  decree  specific  perform- 
ance of  agreements  to  buUd  is,  that  such  contracts  are  And  becauie 
for  the  most  part  too  uncertain  to  enable  the  court  to  ^^!?  ^^^  *•"** 

1  At  1  1^1  1   rally  too  un- 

carry  them  out.*    It  seems,  however,  that  where  such  certain, 
an  agreement  is  clear  and  definite  in  its  nature,  the 
court  might  without  much  difficulty  entertain  a  suit 
for  its  performance.*     So  again,  the  court  will  not 
enforce  a  contract  which  is  in  its  nature  revocable,  Reyocable 
for  its  interference  in  such  a  case  would  be  idle,  inas-  ^^^^^J'*^ 

/  not  DO  en- 

much  as  what  it  had  done  might  be  instantly  undone  forced. 

by  either  of  the  parties.  It  is  on  this  principle  that 
the  court  generally  refuses  to  interfere  in  cases  of 
agreements  to  enter  into  partnership,  which  do  not 
specify  the  duration  of  the  partnership, — that  rela- 
tion, unless  otherwise  provided,  being  dissoluble  at 
the  will  of  either  party.* 

*  Baxter  v.  C<moUy,  1  J.  &  W.  *  Motely  ▼.  Virgin,  3  Ves.  184. 

576 ;  Darbey  ▼.  Whittaker,  4  Drew.  ^  Motely  ▼.  Virgin,  8  Yes.  184 ; 

134, 139,  140.  Baumann  v.  Jame$,  L.  B.  8  Ch. 

'  SrringUm  v.  Ayneily,  2  Bro.  508  ;  St.  728. 

C.  C.  848.  •  Hercy  ▼.  Birch,  9  Ves.  857 ; 

>  SofUh  Wales  Bailuiay  Co,  v.  Sturge  ▼.  Mid,  Bail,  Co.^  6  W.  R. 

Wyihei,  1  K.  &  J.  186  ;  5  De  O.,  238, 
M.  &  O.  880. 
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Mutuality  of  I 
remedy  muBt 
generally 
exist 


Infant  there- 
fore cannot 
compel  ipeci- 
fie  perform- 
ance. 

Statute  of 
Frauds  an  ex- 
ception. 


Where  the  specific  performance  of  a  contract  will 
be  decreed  upon  the  application  of  one  party,  courts 
of  equity  will  maintain  the  like  suit  at  the  instance 
of  the  other  party,  although  the  relief  sought  by  him 
is  merely  in  the  nature  of  a  compensation  in  damages 
or  value ;  for  *in  all  such  cases  the  court  acts  upon 
the  ground  that  the  remedy,  if  it  exists  at  all,  ought 
to  he  mutual  and  reciprocal,  as  well  for  the  vendor  as 
the  purchaser.^  It  follows,  therefore,  that  an  infant 
cannot  sustain  a  bill  for  specific  performance,  for  a 
court  of  equity  will  not  compel  a  specific  performance 
as  against  him.^  An  apparent  exception  is  that 
arising  under  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  where  a  plaintiff 
may  obtain  a  decree  for  specific  performance  of  a 
contract  signed  by  the  defendant,  although  not  signed 
by  the  plaintiff,  who  if  sued  on  his  part  would  not 
have  been  liable.  But  such  ^^  cases  are  supported, 
first  because  the  Statute  of  Frauds'  only  requires  the 
agreement  to  be  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged ; 
and  next,  it  is  said  that  the  plaintiff  by  the  act  of 
filing  the  bill  has  made  the  remedy  mutual.  Neither 
of  these  reasons  apply  to  the  case  of  an  infant.  The 
act  of  filing  the  bill  by  his  '  next  friend,'  cannot 
bind  him.''* 


Division  of 
subject 


Having  premised  these  general  observations,  it  is 
proposed  to  treat  the  subject  under  two  heads,  with 
regard  to— 


L  Contracts  respecting  chattels  personal. 
II.  Contracts  respecting  land. 


No  essential 
difference  be- 
tween realty 
and  person- 
alty. 


In  making  this  distinction,  however,  it  is  necessary 
to  remember  that  courts  of  equity  decree  the  specific 
performance  of  contracts,  not  upon  any  distinction 

^  St  723 ;  Adderley  y.  Dixm,  I  *  29  Car.  II.  c.  8. 

a  &  S.  607.  «  Fliffht  y.  Bolland,  4  Rini. 

*  Flight  y.  BaUand,  i   Buss.  801. 
801. 
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between  realty  and  personalty,  but  because  damages  Contracts  m 
at  law  may  not  in  the  particular  case  aflford  a  complete  ^f"^^!^. 
remedy.     Thus  a  court  of  equity  decrees  performance  cause  ramedy 
of  a  contract  for  land,  not  because  of  the  real  nature  Jldequafcl.*" 
of  the  land,  but  because  damages  at  law,  which  must 
be  calculated  upon  the  general  money  value  of  land, 
may  not  be  a  complete  remedy  to  the  purchaser,  to  Secu$— con- 
whom  the  land  may  have  a  peculiar  and  special  value.  *'^ct«concein- 
So  a  court  of  equity  will  not  generally  decree  perform-  aity  where 
ance  of  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  stock  or  goods,  not  J^^i^*a«  a 
because  of  their  personal  value,  but  because  damages  rule  it  ad- 
at  law,  calculated  upon  the  market  price  of  the  stock  ^^^  ' 
or  goods,  are  as  complete  a  remedy  to  the  purchaser 
as  the  delivery  of  the  stock  or  goods  contracted  for ; 
inasmuch  as  with  the  dama&^es  he  may  purchase  the 
same  quantity  of  the  like  stod.  or  goods.' 

L  Contracts  respecting  personal  chattels.  i.  Contracta 

respecting 
personal 

The  general  rule  now  is,  not  to  entertain  jurisdiction  chattels, 
in  equity  for  a  specific  performance  of  agreements  re-  enforced, 
specting  goods,  chattels,  stock,  choses  in  action,  and 
other  things  of  a  merely  personal  nature.*    But  this  Are  damages 
rule  is  qualified  and  subject  to  certain  exceptions  ;  or  quatToom-  * 
rather  the  rule  is  limited  to  cases  where  a  compensa-  pensation  ? 
tion  in  damages  furnishes  a  complete  and  satisfactory 
remedy.^ 

Thus,  in  Duncuft  v.  Alhrecht^  the  Vice-Chancellor,  Contract  re- 
in decreeing  specific  performance  of  an  agreement  for  gharMm  a 
the  sale  of  a  certain  number  of  shares  in  a  railway  railway  com- 
company,  said — "  Now,  I  agree  that  it  has  long  since  ^*"^ 
been  decided  that  you  cannot  have  a  bill  for  the 
specific  performance  of  an  agreement  to  transfer  a 
certain  quantity  of  stock.     But,  in  my  opinion,  there 

I  AdderUy  v.  Dizon,  1  8.  &  S.  'St.  718. 

610.  ^  12  Sim.  199. 

>  PooU^  Y.  Bvdd^  \i  Beay.  S4. 
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is  not  any  sort  of  analogy  between  a  quantity  of  three 
per  cents.,  or  any  other  stock  of  that  description, 
(which  is  always  to  be  had  by  any  person  who  chooses 
to  apply  for  it  in  the  market,)  and  a  certain  number 
Such  shares  of  railway  shares  of  a  particular  description,  which 
railway  shares  are  limited  in  number,  and  which,  as 
has  been  observed,  are  not  always  to  be  had  in  the 
market."^ 


are  limited  in 
number. 


In  Buxton  v.  Lister^  Lord  Hardwicke  puts  the  case 
•  of  a  ship-carpenter  purchasing  timber  which  was 
peculiarly  convenient  to  him,  by  reason  of  its  vicinity, 
and  also  the  case  of  an  owner  of  land,  covered  with 
timber,  contracting  to  sell  his  timber,  in  order  to 
clear  his  land,  and  assumes  that,  as  in  both  these 
cases,  damages  would  not,  by  reason  of  the  special 
circumstances,  be  a  complete  remedy,  equity  would 
decree  a  specific  performance.' 

Sale  of  In  Adderley  v.  Dixon^  the  plaintiffs  having  pur- 

I^dStb.^*'  chased  and  taken  assignments  of  certain  debts  which 
ruptcy  had  been  proved  under  two  commissions  of  bankruptcy, 

suit^of  vendor,  agreed  to  sell  them  to  the  defendant  for  2s.  6d.  in  the 
pound,  a  specific  performance  of  the  agreement  at  the 
suit  of  the  vendor  was  enforced,  and  the  learned  Vice- 
Chancellor  said — "  The  present  case,  being  a  contract 
for  the  sale  of  the  uncertain  dividends  which  may  be- 
come payable  from  the  estates  of  the  two  bankrupts, 
it  appears  to  me  that  a  court  of  equity  will  decree 
specific  performance,  because  damages  at  law  cannot 
accurately  represent  the  value  of  the  future  dividends ; 
and  to  compel  this  purchaser  to  take  such  damages 
would  be  to  compel  him  to  sell  those  dividends  at  a 
conjectural  price.  It  is  true  that  the  present  bill  is 
not  filed  by  the  purchaser,  but  by  the  vendor,  who 

1  Dolaret  ▼.  Jtoihtehildf  1  Sim.  *  Adderley  ▼.  Dixon,  1  SinL  & 

k  Stn.  698 ;  Shav  ▼.  Fuker,  2  De  Stu.  607. 

Q.  k  Sm;  11.  «  1  Sim.  &  Stu.  607. 

*  8  Atk.  885. 
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seeks  not  the  uncertain  dividends,  but  the  certain  sum 

to  be  paid  for  them.     It  has,  however,  been  settled 

by  repeated  decisions  that  the  remedy  in  equity  must  where  a  bill 

be  mutual,  and  that  where  a  bill  will  lie  for  the  pur-  ^^f*  ^°'".p?J" 

'  .  *^         chaser  it  lies 

chaser  it  will  also  lie  for  the  vendor."^  for  vendor. 

Courts  of  equity  will  compel  the  specific  delivery  "of  CoDtractsasto 
articles  of  unusual  beauty,  rarity,  and  distinction,  so  J^Ti^ie^"- 
that  damages  would  not  be  an  adequate  compensation  of  virtu,  en- 
for  non-performance."  ^    In  DowUng  v.  Betjemann^  it  odivery  up 
was  decided  that  the  court  has  jurisdiction  to  order  the  *?  artitt  of 
delivery  up  to  an  artist  of  a  picture  painted  by  himself,  piloted  by 
as  having  a  special  value,  the  legal  remedy  being  inade-  iiimseif 
quate.   But  where,  by  the  tenns  of  the  agreement  and  ^^^^^ 
the  frame  of  the  pleadings,  the  plaintiff,  seeking  resti- 
tution of  a  picture,  had,  in  effect,  put  a  fixed  price  upon  Unless  he  has 
it,  it  was  held  that  damages  would  be  an  adequate  fi*®<i^iiopnce- 
remedy,  and  that  there  was  no  jurisdiction  in  a  court 
of  equity  to  interfere. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  decided  that  it  is  within  the  Deliyery  up  of 
jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  equity  to  compel  the  specific  other^utteis 
delivery  up  of  heirlooms  or  chattels  of  peculiar  value  of  peculiar 
to  the  owner,  and  on  the  same  grounds  as  in  cases  of  J^^^' 
agreement,  that  the  specific  thing  is  the  object,  and 
damages  will  not  afford  an  adequate  compensation.^ 
"  Thus,  the  Pusey  Horn,  the  patera  of  the  Duke  of  ThePusey 
Somerset,  were  things  of  such  a  character  as  a  jury  ^^™- 
might    estimate  by  their  weight;    and  this  would 
obviously  be  a  very  inadequate,  and  unsatisfactory, 
measure  of  damages.     In  all  cases,  therefore,  where  Damages  no 
the  object  of  the  suit  is  not  liable  to  a  compensation  ^^^^^^^ 
by  damages,  it  would  be  strange  if  the  law  of  this 
country  did  not  afford  any  remedy ;  and  great  would 
be  the  injustice  if  an  individual  cannot  have  his  pro- 

1  WrighJt  ▼.  BtU,  5  Price,  825 ;  *  2  J.  &  H.  544. 

Kennty  y.  Wexham,  6  Mad.  855  ;  ^  Somerset  v.  Cookion,  1  L.  0. 

Cogent  r.  OiJbton,  83  Beav.  557.  736 ;    Putey  ▼.  Puaey,  1    Yem. 

*  Falcke  ▼.  Cfray,  4  Drew.  658.  278. 
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perty  without  being  liable  to  the  estimate  of  people 
who  cannot  value  it  as  he  does."  ^ 

Speciac  per-        The  cases  which  have  been  referred  to  are  not  the 

whM^a adu-   ^^^y  ^^^^^  ^^ cases  in  which  this  court  will  entertain  a 

ciary  relation  Buit  for  delivery  up  of  specific  chattels.     For,  where  a 

exuts.  fiduciary  relation  subsists  between  the  parties,  whether 

it  be  that  of  an  agent  or  a  trustee  or  a  broker,  or 

whether  the  subject-matter  be  stock  or  cargoes,  or 

*  chattels  of  whatever  description,  the  court  will  interfere 

to  prevent  a  sale,  either  by  the  party  intrusted  with 

the  goods,  or  by  a  person  claiming  under  him,  through 

an  alleged  abuse  of  the  power,  and  will  compel  a 

specific  delivery  up  of  the  articles." 

Common  law       The  Courts  of  Common  Law  have  now,  under  the 

8|^ificd!J^    Common  Law  Procedure  Act  of  1854,*  after  judgment 

liyeiy.    17  &  in  an  action  of  detinue,  the  same  jurisdiction  to  compel 

125.  ^°  '  ^      ^^^  return  of  a  chattel  as  the  Court  of  Chancery,  but 

the  latter  court  may  enforce  its  decrees  by  attachment, 

whilst  the  courts  of  common  law  can  only  enforce 

restitution  by  distringas.^ 

II.  Contracts      IL  Contracts  respecting  land. 

respecting 
land. 

Almost  uni-  It  has  been  already  suggested  that  courts  of  equity 
enforced.  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  habit  of  interposing  to  grant  relief  in  cases 
of  contracts  respecting  real  property,  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  in  cases  respecting  personal  property ;  not, 
indeed,  upon  the  ground  of  any  distinction  founded 
upon  the  mere  nature  of  the  property,  as  real  or  as 
personal,  but  at  the  same  time  not  wholly  excluding 
the  consideration  of  such  a  distinction.     In  regard  to 

1  Fells   y.   Bead,  8  Yes.    70;  804;  2P1l888;  Pollard  y.  Clay- 

MaecU^fiM  ▼.  Davis,  2  Y.  &  B.  <<m,  1  K.  &  J.  462 ;  Edwurds  t. 

16 ;  JUeee  ▼.  Trye,  I  De  0.  &  Sm.  Clay,  28  Beav.  145. 
278;  Bererfwd  ▼.  Drtoer,  14  Beay.  *  17  &  18  Yiot.,  &  125,  a.  78. 

887 ;  16  Baav.  184.  ^  Day's  Cool  Law  Ptoa  ▲cts» 

*  Wood  Y.  Rowdiffe,  3  Han,  249. 
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contracts  respecting  personal  property,  if  the  contract 
is  not  specifically  performed,  the  purchaser  may  pro- 
vide himself  with  other  goods  of  a  like  description 
and  quality,  with  the  damages  given  him  at  law,  and 
thus  completely  obtain  his  object  But  in  contracts 
respecting  a  specific  messuage,  or  parcel  of  land,  the 
same  considerations  do  not  ordinarily  apply.  The 
locality,  character,  vicinage,  soil,  easements,  or  accom-  Damages  at 
modations  of  the  land  generally,  may  give  it  a  peculiar  J^^^- 
and  special  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  purchaser,  so  that 
it  cannot  be  replaced  by  other  land  of  the  same  pre- 
cise value,  but  not  having  the  same  precise  local 
conveniencies  or  accommodations;  and,  therefore,  a 
compensation  in  damages  would  not  be  adequate 
relief.^  It  would  not  attain  the  object  desired,  and 
it  would  generally  frustrate  the  plans  of  the  purchaser. 
And  hence  it  is,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  of 
equity  to  decree  specific  performance  is,  in  cases  of 
contracts  respecting  lands,  universally  maintained, 
whereas  in  cases  respecting  chattels  it  is  limited  to 
special  circumstances.^ 

The  Statute  of  Frauds  says  that  no  action  or  suit  statute  of 
shall  be  maintained  on  an  agreement  relating  to  lands  j^'^^JI^)*^^^ 
which  is  not  in  writing,  signed  by  the  party  to  be  it  ia  unoon- 
charged  with  it ;  and  yet  the  court  is  in  the  daily  habit  ^party  to  rely 
of  relieving  where  the  party  seeking  relief  has  been  on  it. 
put  into  a  situation  which  makes  it  against  conscience 
in  the  other  party  to  insist  on  the  want  of  writing  so 
signed  as  a  bar  to  the  relief.'    It  is  now  therefore  What  wiU 
proposed  to  inquire  under  what  circumstances  courts  oontrac^out 
of  equity  hold  that,  notwithstanding  the  express  Ian-  of  theopera- 
guage  of  the  statute,  a  case  may  be  taken  out  of  its  Btatote. 
operation. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  courts  of  equity  will  enforce 

1  Adekriey  y.  Dixcn,  1  Sim.  ft         '  Bond  ▼.  ffopkmt,  1  S.  &  L. 
8tu.  607.  4S3. 

•  St.  746. 
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Where  the 
agreement  is 
coDfessed  by 
the  defend- 
ant's answer. 


Unless  the 
defendant, 
notwithstand- 
ing, insists 
upon  the 
defence. 


a  specific  performance  of  a  contract  within  the  statutei 
not  in  writing,  where  it  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  bill, 
and  is  confessed  by  the  answer  of  the  defendant.*  The 
reason  given  for  this  decision  is,  that  the  statute  is 
designed  to  guard  against  fraud  and  perjury ;  and  in 
such  a  case  there  can  be  no  danger  of  that  sort  The 
case,  then,  is  entirely  taken  out  of  the  mischief  in- 
tended to  be  guarded  against  by  the  statute.  Perhaps 
another  reason  might  fairly  be  added,  and  that  is,  that 
the  agreement,  although  originally  by  parol,  is  now 
in  part  evidenced  by  writing  under  the  signature  of  the 
party,  which  is  a  complete  compliance  with  the  terms 
of  the  statute.  If  such  an  agreement  were  originally 
by  parol,  but  were  afterwards  reduced  to  writing  by 
the  parties,  no  one  would  doubt  its  obligatory  force. 
Indeed,  if  the  defendant  does  not  insist  on  the  defence, 
he  may  fairly  be  deemed  to  waive  it ;  and  the  rule  is, 
Quisque  renuntiare  potest  juri  pro  se  introducto.^  It 
has  been  settled,  however,  that  although  the  defendant 
by  his  answer  confesses  the  parol  agreement,  but  in- 
sists by  way  of  defence  upon  the  protection  of  the 
statute,  the  defence  must  prevail  as  a  competent  bar.' 


aid. 


Where  the  Secondly,  courts  of  equity  will  enforce  a  specific 

contract  is      performance  of  a  contract  within  the  statute  where 

partly  per-        * 

formed  by  the  the  parol  agreement  has  been  partly  carried  into  ezecu- 
pMty  seeking  ^^^^  ^y  ^^  party  praying  relief.*  The  distinct  ground 

upon  which  courts  of  equity  interfere  in  cases  of  this 
sort  is,  that  otherwise  one  party  would  be  able  to 
practise  a  fraud  upon  the  other ;  and  it  could  never  be 
the  intention  of  the  statute  to  enable  any  party  to 
commit  a  fraud  with  impunity.  Indeed,  fraud  in  all 
cases  constitutes  an  answer  to  the  most  solemn  acts 


>  AU.-Oen.  y.  SUwdl,  1  Ton.  k, 
CoL  Exch.  Ca.  559;  QiAnUr  v. 
HaUey,  Amb.  586. 

*  St  755 ;  1  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  1. 
eh.  8,  8.  8,  note  <2. 

*  St.  757;  Cooih  ▼.  Jaekwn,  6 


Yes.  87;  Blagden  ▼.  Bradbear^ 
12  Yes.  466»  471 ;  Skinner  ▼. 
M'DouaU,  2  De  a.  &  Sm.  265. 

«  Caton  y.  Caton,  L.  R.  1  Ch. 
187. 
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and  conveyances,  and  the  objects  of  the  statute  are  pro- 
moted instead  of  being  obstructed  by  a  jurisdiction 
for  discovery  and  relief.  And  where  one  party  has 
executed  his  part  of  the  agreement  in  the  confidence 
that  the  other  party  would  do  the  same,  it  is  obvious 
that  if  the  latter  should  refuse,  it  would  be  a  fraud  Elw  a  fraud 
upon  the  former  to  suffer  this  refusal  to  work  to  his  ^•^^^^'thi" 
prejudice.^  piaintiflf. 

In  order  thus  to  withdraw  a  contract  from  the 
operation  of  the  statute  several  circumstances  must 
concur. 

(1.)  The  acts  of  part  performance  must  be  such  as  (i.)  Acts  of 
are  not  only  referable  to  an  agreement  such  as  that ^ mustbe 
alleged,  but  such  as  are  referable  to  no  other  title.    For  referable  alone 
if  they  are  acts  which  might  have  been  done  with  other  ment^aSeged. 
views,  they  will  not  take  the  case  out  of  the  statute, 
since  they  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  done  by  way 
of  part  performance  of  the  agreement.*    On  this  ac- 
count, acts  merely  introductory  or  ancillary  to  an  agree-  introductory 
ment  are  not  considered  as  part  performance  thereof,  ^tt^ota^ 
although  they  should  be  attended  with  expense.   There-  of  part  per- 
fore,  delivering  an  abstract  of  title,  giving  directions  for  ^°"'**"^- 
conveyances,  going  to  view  the  estate,  fixing  upon  an 
appraiser  to  value  stock,  making  valuations,  admeasur  • 
ing  the  lands,  registering  conveyances,  and  acts  of  the 
like  nature,  are  not  sufficient  to  take  a  case  out  of  the 
statute,®    They  are  all  preliminary  proceedings,  and 
are,  besides,  of  an  equivocal  character,  and  capable  of 
a  double  interpretation ;  whereas  acts  to  be  deemed  a 
part  performance  should  be  so  clear,  certain,  and  de- 
finite in  their  object  and  design,  as  to  refer  exclusively 
to  a  complete  and  perfect  agreement,  of  which  they  are 
a  part  execution.* 

1  Nichol  V.  Tackaberry,  10  Gr.  Wma.  770  ;  Pembroke  v.  Thorpe,  3 

109  ;  St.  769.  Swanst.  437 ;  Whitchurch  v.  Bevit, 

•  OurUer  v.  ffaUey,  Amb.  686 ;  2  Bro.  C.  C.  659,  666. 
Lacon  t.  MeHins,  8  Atk.  4.  *  St.  762. 

*  HawkinB   v.    Holmes,    1   P. 
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Mere  posses.        In  like  manner  the  mere  possession  of  the  land  con- 

land  not  an  act  *^^*^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^*  ^  deemed  s  par^  performance  if  it 
of  part  per-     be  whollv  independent  of  the  contract ;  therefore,  where 
hdd  mider  a   *  tenant  in  possession  sued  for  the  specific  performance 
previous         of  au  alleged  agreement  for  a  lease,  and  set  np  his  pes- 
tenancy.         gession  as  an  act  of  part  performance  of  the  agreement,  it 
was  held  not  to  be  such,  because  it  was  referable  to  his 
character  as  tenant.^    So  again  where  a  tenant  from 
year  to  year  continues  in  possession,  and  lays  oat  such 
moneys  on  the  farm  as  are  usual  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  husbandry,  this  is  no  part  performance  of  an  agree- 
But  if  posses-  ment  for  a  lease.'    But  if  the  possession  be  delivered, 
able  U)^h7'    ^^^  delivered  and  obtained  solely  under  the  contract ; 
coDtract  alone,  or  if,  in  casc  of  tenancy,  the  nature  of  the  holding  be 
part  perf^'-  different  from  the  original  tenancy,  as  by  the  payment 
ance.  of  a  higher  rent,  or  by  other  unequivocal  circumstances, 

referable  solely  and  exclusively  to  the  contract,  there 
the  possession  may  take  the  case  out  of  the  statute. 
Especially       Especially  will  it  be  held  to  do  so  where  the  party  let 
hwTex^^nd^  ^^^  posscssiou  has  expended  money  in  building  and 
money  in im-  repairs  or  other  improvements;  for  under  such  cir- 
provements.     cumstances,  if  the  parol  contract  were  to  be  deemed  a 
nullity,  the  expenditure  would  not  only  operate  to  his 
prejudice,  but  be  the  direct  result  of  a  fraud  practised 
The  tenant      upon  him;   and  besides,  he  would  be  liable  to  be 
ikbw^  ^  treated  as  a  trespasser.* 

trespaaser. 

(2.)  The  agree-     (2.)  The  agreement  which  the  acts  of  part  perform- 
ment  must      ^j^^q  allow  to  be  sct  up  bv  parol  evidence  must  be  of 

onginallybave  r      j   r 

been  cogniz-  such  a  nature  that  the  court  would  have  had  jurisdic- 

court"of*  ^^^^  ^^  respect  of  it,  in  case  it  had  been  in  writing, 

equity,  inde-  Where  the  court  has  jurisdiction  in  the  original  subject- 

SeaSsof^  matter,  viz.,  the  contract,  the  want  of  writing  will  not 

part  perform-  deprive  the  court  of  it  where  there  is  part  perform- 
ance. 

1  WUlt^,  Stradling,  3  Vea.  378 ;  693  ;  AyltrfonTi  C<ue,  2  Str.  788 ; 

Morphett  V.  Jones,  1  Swanst.  181.  Mundy  ▼.  JoUiffe,  5  My.  &  Cr. 

*  Brtnnan  ▼.  BoiUm,  2  Dr.  &  167  ;  Oregory  ▼.  MtgheU,  18  Ves. 
War.  349.  328 ;  Pain  ▼.  Coomht,  1  VtQ.  k 

*  Letter  ▼.  Foxerofi,   1  L.  C.  Jo.  Zi,  46. 
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ance.  Bat  the  want  of  writing  cannot  itself  be  made 
the  ground  of  jurisdiction ;  for  then  all  parol  contracts 
which  the  Statute  of  Frauds  requires  to  be  in  writing 
might  be  enforced  in  equity  when  there  was  a  part 
performance.^  And  where  the  possession  taken  is  not 
under  a  contract,  but  adverse,  the  circumstance  that 
there  is  no  legal  remedy  does  not  suffice  to  give  the 
court  jurisdiction.* 

Payment  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  purchase-  Payment  of 
money  is  not  an  act  of  part  performance  so  as  to  take  Pf^  or  whole 
a  contract  out  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds ; '  ^^  for  it  may  money  is  not 
be  repaid,  and  then  the  parties  will  be  just  as  they  were  Jl^rformlnce* 
before,  especially  if  repaid  with  interest     It  does  not  Repayment 
put  a  man  who  has  parted  with  his  money  into  the  Mrties*into* 
situation  of  a  man  against  whom  an  action  may  be  the  same  poei- 
brought ;  for  in  the  case  of  Foxcroft  v.  Lester y  which  ^°°  " 
first  led  the  way,  if  the  party  could  not  have  produced 
in  evidence  the  parol  agreement,  he  might  have  been 
liable  in  damages  to  an  immense  extent."    Another 
reason  alleged  for  the  rule  that  ^^  part  payment  does  29  Car.  2.  c.  3. 
not  take  the  case  out  of  the  statute  is,  that  the  statute  ^ee^for"^ 
has  said,^  that  in  another  case,  viz.,  with  respect  to  payment  as  to 
goods,  it  shall  operate  as  a  part  performance.   And  the  ^^^^ 
courts  have  therefore  considered  this   as  excluding  Sxprmio 
agreements  for  lands,  because  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  ^^J,/*^*"*** 
when  the  legislature  said  it  should  bind  in  the  case  of 
goods,  and  were  silent  as  to  the  case  of  lands,  they 
meant  that  it  should  not  bind  in  the  case  of  lands.  "^ 


*  Fry  on  Spec.  Perfonnance, 
179  ;  Kirk  v.  Bromley  Union,  2 
Phil.  640. 

'  East  India  Co.  ▼.  Veercuawmy 
Moodely,  7  Moo.  P.  C.  C.  482. 

>  Hughu  y.  Morrit,  2  De  O.  M. 
&  G.  S49. 

*  Sec.  17. 

■  Clinan  v.  Cooke,  1  S.  &  L.  41; 
Seagood  v.  Meale,  Prec.  in  Ch. 
560.  But  Bee  Watt  ▼.  Evant,  4 
You.  &  CoU.  Exch.  Ca.  680,  where 
Lord  Lyndhurst  said : — **  To  this 
argument  it  had  been  replied  that 


it  had  proved  too  much,  for  ddi' 
very  or  part  delivery  of  goods  Ib 
expressly  allowed  by  the  statute 
to  take  a  contract  out  of  it»  and 
yet  it  is  not  considered  to  negative 
the  position  that  deliTery  of  pos- 
session of  real  estate  shall  have 
the  same  effect.  But  to  this  it  ia 
answered,  that  were  not  the  de- 
livery of  possession  of  lands  to 
take  the  case  out  of  the  statute, 
the  purchaser  would  be  led  into 
difficulties,  and  would  be  a  trea- 
paaser." 
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Marriage  10  Marriage  is  not  alone  a  part  performance  of  a  parol 

fomimce^^^    agreement  in  relation  to  it ;  for  to  hold  this  would  be 
to  overrule  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  which  enacts  that 
every  agreement  in  consideration  of  marriage  to  be 
binding  must  be  in  writing.^     But  a  parol  contract 
Acts  of  part    may  be  taken  out  of  the  statute  by  acts  of  part  per- 
fndl^nd"''^    formance  independently  of  the  marriage.     Thus,  in 
entiy  of  mar-  SuTcowbe  V.  Pinnxgev^  a  father,  previous  to  the  mar- 
^^out  of \he  r^^&®  ^^  ^^^  daughter,  told  her  intended  husband  that 
statute.  he  meant  to  give  certain  leasehold  property  to  them  on 

their  marriage.  After  the  marriage  he  gave  up  pos- 
session of  the  property  to  the  husband,  to  whom  he 
directed  the  tenants  to  pay  the  rents,  and  handed  to 
the  husband  the  title-deeds.  The  husband  also  ex- 
pended money  upon  the  property.  It  was  held  that 
there  had  been  sufficient  part  performance  of  the  parol 
contract  to  take  the  case  out  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds. 
"  In  this  case,"  said  Turner,  L.  J.,  "  there  is  a  part 
performance  by  the  delivering  up  of  possession  to  the 
husband, — a  fact  which  has  always  been  held  to  change 
the  situations  and  rights  of  the  parties, — and  there  has 
been  considerable  expenditure  by  him  on  the  property. 
There  is,  therefore,  here  what  was  wanting  in  Lassence 
V.  Tiemey^ — acts  of  part  performance  besides  the  mar- 
riage.    * 

A  post-nuptial  It  would  sccm,  also,  that  if  there  be  ^^  a  written 
ment^hi'pur-*^  agreement  after  marriage  in  pursuance  of  a  parol 
Buance  of  an  agreement  before  marriage,  this  takes  the  case  out  of 
^r^    the  statute.'" 

ment  enforced 

— semble.  1  Warden  v.  JoncB,  2  De  G.  &  Barkuwrth  v.  Y<nung,  26  L.  J.  Ch. 

Jo.  76  ;  CaUm  v.  Coion,  1  L.  R.  157  ;  Peach,  on  Marr.  Sett  81 ; 

Ch.  187  ;   L.  R,   2  Ho.  of  Lds.  but  see  Lord  Gran  worth's  remarks 

127.  in   Warden  ▼.  Jones,  2  De  G.  & 

*  3  De  G.  M.  &  G.  571.  Jo.  85.     The  object  of  the   4th 

*  1  Mac.  &  G.  651.  sec.  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds  iwaa 
^  Warden  t.  JoneSj  2  De  G.  &  not  to  alter  principles  of  law,  but 

Jo.  84.  modes  of  evidence.      Its  object 

'  Turner,  L.  J.,  in  Surcotnbe  ▼.  was  to  prevent  the  mischief  arising 

PinniffCTf  8  De  G.  M.  &  G.  571  ;  from  resorting  to  oral  evidence  to 

Dundoi  ▼.  VuUtu,  1  Yes.  196  ;  prove  the  existence  of  the  terms 
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It  is  a  very  old  head  of  equity  that  ^^  a  representa-  a  represon- 
tion  made  by  one  party  for  the  purpose  of  influencine:  ******"  for  the 

•'  *        •'  *      *■  °  porpose  of  in- 

the  conduct  of  the  other  party,  and  acted  on  by  him,  fiuencing  an- 
will  be  BuflScient  to  entitle  him  to  the  assistance  of  hM^^effwt 
this  court,  for  the  purpose  of  realising  such  repre-  wm  be  en- 
sentation ;  "^  and  it  is  a  leading  principle,  repeatedly  ^^^  ^q 
adopted  in  equity,  that  where,  upon  the  marriage  of  marriage  a 
two  persons,  a  third  party  makes  a  representation  ^^l^J^J^. 
upon  the  faith  of  which  marriage  takes  place,  he  shall  preeentation, 
be  bound  to  make  his  representation  good.*    It  waSofwWc^mar- 
upon  this  principle  that  an  injunction  was  granted  to  ""K®  **k^ 
restrain  the  enforcement  of  a  demand,  the  party  seek-  bound  to  make 
ing  to  enforce  it  having,  while  a  marriage  treaty  was  ^'  8^**^ 
pending,  falsely  represented  to  the  father  of  the  lady 
that  there  was  no  such  demand  existing.     ^^  If,"  said 
Lord  Thurlow,  "  any  man,   upon  a  treaty  for  any 
contract,  will  make  a  false  representation,  by  means 
of  which  he  puts  the  person  bargaining  under   a 
mistake  upon  the  terms  of  the  bargain,  it  is  a  fraud — 
it  misleads  the  parties  contracting  on  the  subject  of 
the  contract.  .  .  .  The  principle  upon  which  all  the 
cases  upon  this  subject  have  been  decided  is,  that 
faith  in  such  contracts  is  so  essential  to  the  happiness 
both  of  the  parents  and  children,  that  whoever  treats 
them  fraudulently  on  such  an  occasion,  shall  not  only 
not  gain,  but  even  lose  by  it"* 

But  where  the  representation  is  not  of  an  existing 


of  an  alleged  verbal  agreement 
in  certain  specified  cases,  and, 
amongst  the  rest,  an  agreement 
made  in  consideration  of  marriage. 
It  is  obvious  that  there  can  be  no 
ground  to  apprehend  any  such 
mischief  where  you  have  a  writing 
signed  after  marriage  by  the  party 
to  be  charged,  and  referring  clear- 
ly to  the  terms  of  an  ante-nuptial 
agreement.  It  would  seem  to  be 
sufficient  if  there  be  a  memo- 
randum clearly  containing  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  before  the 
action  or  suit  arises.    Barkw(nih 


V.  Young,  26  L.  J.  Ch.  167; 
Bailey  v.  SweeHng,  80  L.  J.  C.  P. 
150 ;  Smith  v.  Hudion,  6  N.  R. 
106. 

^  ffammertley  v.  De  Bid,  12 
CL  k  Fin.  62,  78. 

'  Bold  V.  Hutchinson,  20  Beav. 
256;  5  De  a.  M.  &  O.  558; 
Walford  v.  Oray,  18  W.  R.  836 ; 
Affd.  lb.  761  ;  OoldiciUt  v.  Town- 
send,  28  Beav.  445;  I^ole  v. 
Soady,  2  Giff.  I. 

»  NeviUt  V.  Wilkinson,  1  Bro. 
C.  C.  543 ;  Mont^/iori  v.  MotU^fiori, 
1  Wm.  BL  863. 

2f 
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Representa-     fact,  but  of  a  mere  intention,  or  where  a  promisor 

**tention"or'*  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  liimself  by  a  contract,  but  gives  the 
a  promiae^      other  party  to  understand  that  he  must  rely  upon  his 
nSr^^fwwd'  honour  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise,  it  seems  the 
court  will  riot  enforce  the  performance  of  the  repre- 
sentation or  promise.* 

Thus,  in  CcUon  v.  Caton^  previously  to  marriage, 
the  intended  husband  and  wife  agreed  in  writing  that 
the  husband  should  have  the  wife's  property  for  his 
life,  paying  her  £80  a  year  pin-money,  and  that  she 
should  have  it  after  his  death;  and  they  gave  in- 
structions for  a  settlement  upon  that  footing.     The 
settlement  was  accordingly  prepared,  when  they  agreed 
that   they  would  have  no  settlement,  the  husband 
promising,  as  the  wife  alleged,  that  he  would  make  a 
Promise  by     will  giving  her  all  his  property.     The  husband  had 
ki!i^ro^rty  Previously  to  the  marriage  prepared  a  will,  and  im- 
by  will  not     mediately  after  the  marriage  the  husband  and  wife 
«n  oree  .        ^ent  into  the  vestry,  and  he  there  executed  the  will. 
After  his  death,  a  subsequent  and  different  will  was 
found.     It  was  held  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the 
House  of  Lords   (reversing  the  decision  of  Stuart, 
V.C.)  that  the  wife  was  not  entitled  to  specific  per- 
formance of  the  agreement  by  the  husband  to  leave 
her  his  property  by  will. 

Where  And  the  case  will  be  taken  out  of  the  operation  of 

agreement      j-jjg  gtatute,  where  the  aorreement  is  intended  to  be  put 

concerning        ...  °  * 

land  is  not  mto  Writing  according  to  the  statute,  but  it  is  pre- 
STg  S^nd*"  vented  from  being  done  by  the  fraud  of  one  of  the 
of  one  of  the  parties.  In  such  a  case  courts  of  equity  have  said 
parties.  ^j^^^  ^j^^  agreement  shall  be  specifically  executed,  for 

otherwise  the  statute,  designed  to  suppress  fraud, 
would  be  the  greatest  protection  to  it.    Thus,  if  an 

1  MaunstU  ▼.  White,  1  Jo.  &  L.  185. 
5S9  ;  4  H.  L.  Cas.  1039  ;  /or(2«ii  >  L.  R.  1   Ch.  187;  U   B,,  2 

▼.  Money,  15  Beav.  872  ;  2  De  O.  Ho.  of  Lds.  127. 
M.  k  Q.  818;  5  Ho.  of  Lds.  Cas. 
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agreement  in  writing  eliould  be  proposed  and  drawn, 
and  another  should  be  fraudulently  and  secretly . 
brought  in,  and  executed  in  lieu  of  the  former,  in  this 
and  the  like  cases  equity  will  relieve.  So  if  a  man 
should  treat  for  a  loan  of  money  on  mortgage,  and 
the  conveyance  is  to  be  by  an  absolute  deed  of  the 
mortgagor  and  a  defeasance  by  the  mortgagee,  and, 
after  the  absolute  deed  is  executed,  the  mortgagee 
fraudulently  refuses  to  execute  the  defeasance,  equity 
will  decree  a  specific  performance.^ 

It  is  now  proposed  to  consider  the  principal  defences  OroundB  of 
that  may  be  set  up  to  a  suit  for  specific  performance,  g^* foj  ^ 
indepehdently  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds.  cific  perform. 

anoe. 

A  misrepresentation,  having  relation  to  the  con-  MiBrepreMxitA- 
tract,  made  by  one  of  the  parties  to  the  other,  is  a  Jlff^aTm^"** 
ground  for  refusing  the  interference  of  the  court  at  reference  to 
the  instance  of  the  party  who  has  made  the  misrepre-  ***®  contract, 
sentation,  and  may,  in  certain  cases,  be  a  ground  for 
its  active  interference  in  setting  aside  the  contract,  at 
the  instance  of  the  party  deceived.' 

Mistake  is  also  a  ground  of  defence.     The  principle  To  entitle  a 
upon  which  courts  of  equity  proceed  in  those  cases  ^^^JhiJ^ 
where  mistake  is  the  ground  of  defence  is  this — that  legal  relief, 
there  must  be  an  agreement  binding  at  law;  but  ®™"^  *^® 


a  conscien- 


that  is  not  enough  to  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  more  tioua  tiUe. 
than  his  legal  remedy,  the  contract  must  be  more 
than  merely  legal.  It  must  not  be  hard  or  uncon- 
scionable ;  it  must  be  free  from  fraud,  from  surprise, 
and  from  mistake ;  for  where  there  is  a  mistake,  there 
is  not  that  consent  which  is  essential  to  a  conti^gct  in 
equity :  non  videntur  qui  errant  consentire} 

^  St  768 ;  Maxwell  y.  JHonta-  808 ;  'Saskcomh  ▼.  BeekuM,  L.  R. 

cut€^  Free.   Ch.   526  ;  Joynes  r.  8  Eq.  100 ;  Talbot  v.  BamilUm, 

Statham,  8  Atk.  889  ;  Lincoln  v.  4  Or.  200 ;   Fiy  on  Spec.  Perl 

WrigfU,  4  De  O.  &  Jo.  16.  191. 

"  EdwardB   v.   M*Leay,  Coop.  •  Fry  on  Spec.  Perf.  212. 
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Parol  evidence     It  has  been  said  that  to  admit  parol  evidence  of  a 

•f  mis^e  iB   migtake,  is  to  overrule  the  Statute  of  Frauds.     How- 
admitted  not-  ' 

withstanding   ever  that  may  be,  the  settled  rule  of  the  court  is  to 
the  Btotute.     2Ldmit  such  evidence,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
defence  to  a  specific  performance,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  correcting  the  mistake.     It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  statute  says,  ^^  No  person  shall  be  charged 
with  the  execution  of  an  agreement  who  has  not, 
either  by  himself  or  his  agent,  signed  a  written  agree- 
The  statute     ment ; "  but  the  statute  does  not  say  that  if  a  written 
^[^J^^'JJJjf  agreement  is  signed,  the  same  exception  shall  not 
ment  shall      hold  to  it  that  did  before  the  statute.     Now,  before 
unwritten"*    the  statute,  if  a  bill  had  been  brought  for  specific 
agreement       performance,  and  it  had  appeared  that  the  agreement 
"*  '  had  been  prepared  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  de- 
fendant, he  might  have  said,  ^  That  is  not  the  agree- 
ment meant  to  have  been  signed.'     Such  a  case  is 
left  as  it  was  before  the  statute :  it  does  not  say  that 
a  written  agreement  shall  bind,  but  that  an  unwritten 
agreement  shall  not  bind.  "^ 

Contract  not       It  follows  from  what  has  been  stated  that,  where 
^ere^efend-  *'^®  defendant  has  been  led  into  any  error  or  mistake, 
ant  has  been    the  plaintiff  Cannot  enforce  the  contract.     Thus,  in 
error*ev*n       ^^®  casc,*  a  professional  man  was  relieved  at  his  own 
through  care-  suit  firom  an  crror  in  a  deed  of  his  own  drawing.     On 
the  same  principle,  in  Malins  v.  Freernen^  where  an 
estate  was  purchased  at  an  auction,  under  a  mistake 
as  to  the  lot  put  up  for  sale,  and  the  mistake  arose 
wholly  through  the  carelessness  of  the  defendant^  it 
was  held  that  specific  performance  would  not  be  en- 
forced.    The  Master  of  the  Rolls  said : — "  The  de- 
fendant submits  that  he  entered  into  it  by  error  and 
in  mistake,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  be  compelled 
specifically  to  perform  it     Certainly,  if  the  defendant 
did  fall  into  any  mistake,  it  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the 

^  ainnan  ▼.  Coohe,  I  Sch.  &      >  BaU  y.  ^orie,  1  S.  &  a  210. 
Lef.  39.  >  2  Keen,  25,  34. 
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conduct  of  the  plaintiff.  The  plaintiff  and  his  agents 
in  no  respect  contributed  to  it,  and  if  the  defendant, 
by  his  carelessness,  has  caused  any  injury  or  loss  to 
the  plaintiff,  he  is  accountable  for  it. 

^^  But  the  defendant  may  be  answerable  for  damages  But  he  is 
at  law,  without  being  liable  to  a  specific  performance  jj^niwrw  at 
in  this  court     In  cases  of  specific  performance,  the  Uw. 
court  exercises  a  discretion,  and  knowing  that  a  party 
may  have  such  compensation  as  a  jury  will  award 
him  in  the  shape  of  damages  for  the  breach  of  contract, 
will  not,  in  all  cases,  decree  a  specific  performance ; 
as  in  cases  of  intoxication,  although  the  party  may 
not  have  been  drawn  in  to  drink  by  the  plaintiff,  yet,  if 
the  agreement  was  made  in  a  state  of  intoxication, 
the  court  will  not  decree  a  specific  performance.     And 
the  question  here  is  not,  as  it  has  been  put,  whether 
the  alleged  mistake,  if  true,  is  one  in  respect  of  which 
the  court  will  relieve,  for  the  court  is  not  here  called 
upon  to  relieve  the  defendant  from  his  legal  liability, 
but  whether,  if  the  mistake  be  proved,  the  court  will 
enforce  a  specific  performance,  leaving  the  defendant 
to  his  legal  liability.     And  I  think  that  if  such  a 
mistake,  as  is  here  alleged  to  have  happened,  be  made  Contract  not 
out,  a  specific  performance  ought  not  to  be  decreed.  ^^J^^. 
...  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  defendant  never  did  fendant  did 
intend  to  bid  for  this  estate.     He  was  hurried  and  p^J^"^  ^ 
inconsiderate,  and  when  his  error  was  pointed  out  to 
him,  he  was  not  so  prompt  as  he  ought  to  have  been 
in  declaring  it.     It  is  probable  that,  by  his  conduct, 
he  occasioned  some  loss  to  the  plaintiff;  for  that  he 
is  answerable,  if  the  contract  was  valid,  and  will  be 
left  so,  notwithstanding  the  decision  to  be  now  made. 
But  I  think  that  he  never  meant  to  enter  into  this 
contract,  and  that  it  would  not  be  equitable  to  compel 
him  to  perform  it,  whatever  may  be  the  responsibility 
to  which  he  is  left  liable  at  law."^ 

^  Mannr  v.  Back,  6  Hare,  443  ;       0. 7 ;  BaxendaU  ▼.  Stale,  19  Beav. 
AlvamUjf  ▼.  Kinnaird,  2  Mac  t       601 ;  Woodr.Searth,  2  K.  ft  J.  88. 
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Effect  of  a  We  may  now  proceed  to  consider  the  effect  of  a 

miauke,  a       mistake,  or  parol  variation,  set  up  by  the  defendant 

I»arol  variation  i  JT         a     .  ,  'iF  j»  a 

set  up  aa  a  as  a  gTound  for  refusing  the  specinc  performance  of  a 
defence.         written  agreement  alleged  by  the  plaintiff.^ 

Where  the  1.  Where  the  parol  variation  set  up  by  the  defendant 

error  arose      g^ows  that,  after  the  parties   to  the  contract  had 

not  m  the  on-  ,i  ,       •  i  i        i  -i  . 

ginai  agree,     mutually  agreed  with  each  other,  an  error  occurred  in 
thrreduction  ^^®  reduction  of  the  agreement  into  writing,  and  it 
of  it  into        appears  that  the  written  agreement,  varied  according 
ficMrfom*°^'  ^^   ^^^  defendant's  contention,  represents  the  true 
ance  decreed    contract  between  the  parties,  the  court  will,  it  seems, 
Yaria£^°Bet    wherc  there  has  been  no  fraud,  enforce  specific  per- 
np  by  the  de-  formauce  of  the  contract  so  varied.     Thus,  where  a 
bill  was  brought  for  the  specific  performance  of  an 
agreement  to  grant  a  lease  at  a  rent  of  £9  per  annum, 
and  the  defendant  insisted  that  it  ought  to  have  been 
a  term  of  the  agreement  that  the  plaintiff  should  pay 
all  taxes,  Lord  Hardwicke  granted  specific  perfonur 
ance,  and  directed  that  the  terms  of  the  verbal  agree- 
ment should  be  carried  out  by  the  covenants  to  be 
inserted  in  the  lease.* 

SecuB— where  But  where  the  mistake  or  parol  variation  set  up  by 
a  mwunder-     ^j^^  defendant  does  not  show  a  mere  mistake  in  the 

standing  as  to 

terms  of         reduction  of  the  contract  into  writing,  but  that  one 
•K^-^*-      party  understood  one  thing,  and  the  other  another, 
there  is  no  such  contract  as  the  court  will  enforce, 
and  the  plaintiff's  bill  is  consequently  dismissed.^ 

Plaintiff  can-  And  the  distinction  is  now  apparently  well  esta- 
not  obtain  blishcd  betwoeu  the  case  of  a  plaintiff  seeking,  and  a 
formance  with  defendant  resisting  specific  performance.  The  rule 
^^^^****°  is,  that  though  a  defendant,  resisting  specific  per- 
agroement      formance,  may  go  into  parol  evidence  to  show  that, 

^  See  generally  Fzy  on  Spec.  '  Legal  T.   MUUr^  2  Tet.  Sr. 

Perf.  216-286.  299. 

'  Joync8  ▼.  Siatkam,  8  Atk.  888. 
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by  fraud^  accident,  or  mistake,  the  written  agreement 
does  not  express  the  real  terms,  a  plaintiff,  with  the 
exception  hereafter  noted,  cannot  do  so  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  specific  performance  with  a  variance. 

Where,  however,  a  plaintiff  alleges  a  parol  variation  Exception— 
in  favour  of  the  defendant,  and  offers  to  perform  the  p^*i*v^tioii 
agreement  with  the  variation,  the  court  will  enforce  be  in  favour 
specific  performance,  though  the  defendant  plead  the  ^^®  ^^^^^  ' 
statute.    Thus  where  the  defendant  agreed  in  writing  to 
grant  the  plaintiff  a  lease  at  a  specified  rent,  and  for  a 
specified  term,  and  the  plaintiff  filed  a  bill  for  specific 
performance,  stating  the  above  agreement,  and  that 
it  was  further  agreed  that  he,  the  plaintiff,  should 
pay   a  premium  of  £200,  which,  by  his  claim,  he 
offered  to  do ;    the  defendant,  acknowledging  that 
the  terms  were  such  as  the  plaintiff  represented  them, 
insisted  that,  as  the  written  agreement  did  not  provide 
for  those  terms,  the  statute  was  a  good  defence.     It 
was  held,  however,  that  this  additional  term  did  not 
render  the  statute  a  good  defence,  and  Knight  Bruce, 
L.J.,  said — "  Our  opinion  is,  that  when  persons  sign 
a  written  agreement  upon  a  subject  obnoxious,  or  not 
obnoxious,  to  the  statute  that  has  been  so  particularly 
referred  to,^  and  there  has  been  no  circumvention,  no 
fraud,  nor  (in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  *  mistake' 
must  be  considered  as  used  for  the  purpose)  mistake, 
the  written  agreement  binds  at  law  and  in  equity, 
according  to  its  terms,  although  verbally  a  provision 
was  agreed  to,  which  has  not  been  inserted  in  the 
document ;  subject  to  this,  that  either  of  the  parties.  The  defendant 
sued  in  equity  upon  it,  may,  perhaps,  be  entitled,  in  ^*^*^  J^® 
general,  to  ask  the  court  to  be  neutral,  unless  the  neutral,  unless 
plaintiff  will  consent  to  the  performance  of  the  omitted  ^iu?J^rfo^ 
term."*    In  such  cases  as  these,  the  court  interferes  the  omitted 
for  the  purpose  of  reforming  the  contract,  and  not 

*  29  Car.  11.  c.  3.  M.  &  Q.  785  ;  Parker  v.  ToiWtU, 

*  JfaHin  v.  Pycroft,  2  De  G.      2  De  G.  &  Jo.  569. 
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rescinding  it.  "  No  doubt,"  says  Lord  Hardwicke/ 
"  but  this  court  has  jurisdiction  to  relieve  in  respect 
of  a  plain  mistake  in  contracts  in  writing,  as  well  as 
against  frauds  in  contracts ;  so  that,  if  reduced  into 
writing  contrary  to  intent  of  the  parties,  on  proper 
proof,  that  would  be  rectified." 


Toumtfiend  v. 
Stangro9m, 


The  case  of  Townshend  v.  Stangroom^  affords  a 
strong  illustration  of  the  above-mentioned  distinction 
between  the  rights  of  a  plaintiff  and  of  a  defendant 
setting  up  a  parol  variation  to  a  written  contract 
There  a  lessor  filed  a  bill  for  the  specific  performance 
of  a  written  agreement  for  a  lease,  with  a  variation  as 
to  the  quantity  of  land  to  be  included  in  the  lease, 
supported  by  parol  evidence.  The  lessee  filed  a  cross- 
bill for  specific  performance  of  the  written  agreement 
simply.  Lord  Eldon  dismissed  both  bills ;  the  first, 
because  the  parol  evidence  was  not  admissible  on 
behalf  of  the  lessor  seeking  specific  performance ;  the 
second,  because  it  was  admissible  when  adduced  by 
such  lessor,  as  defendant^  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that,  by  mistake  or  surprise,  the  written  agreement 
did  not  contain  the  terms  intended  to  be  introduced 
into  it* 


Subsequent 
parol  varia- 
tion. 


Where  the  parol  variation,  which  the  plaintiff  or 
defendant  seeks  to  set  up,  is  a  subsequent  agreement 
in  parol  between  the  parties  to  a  written  agreement, 
the  case  in  nowise  comes  within  the  doctrine  of  mis- 
take, and  the  parol  variation  is  inadmissible  under 
the  Statute  of  Frauds,  except  in  cases,  where  the 
refusal  to  perform  it  might  amount  to  fraud  ;^  or 
unless  there  have  been  such  acts  of  part  performance 


^  BenkU'v,  Boy,  Ex,  Aatoe,  Co., 
1  Vee.  Sr.  817. 
"  6  Vee.  828. 
*  WooUam  v.  Beam,  2  L.   C. 


440,  454. 

*  See  obeerratioiui  of  Sir  W. 
Grant  in  Price  v.  Dyer,  17  Vee. 
864. 
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as  would  justify  a  decree  in  the  case  of  an  original 
substantive  agreement.^ 

One  not  uncommon  ground  of  defence  is,  that,  by  Misdcscnp- 
a  misdescription  of  the  property,  the  defendant  has  o7de£ena»"°*^ 
purchased  what  he  never  intended  to  purchase.    Under 
this  defence,  two  classes  of  cases  arise — 

1.  Cases  where  the  misdescription  is  of  a  substan- 
tial character,  and  will  not,  in  justice,  admit  of  com- 
pensation. 

2.  Cases  where  the  misdescription  is  of  such  a 
character  as  fairly  to  admit  of  compensation. 

In  cases  of  substantial  misdescription.     The  prin-  where  the 
ciple  govemiug  this  class  of  cases  is  thus  summed  ™oJ[*^^^ 
up   by  Lord   Eldon :  * — "  The  court  is,   from  time  BubsUntiai 
to  time,  approaching  nearer  to  the  doctrine  that  a ^agood de- 
purchaser  shall  have  that  which  he  contracted  for,  fence, 
or  not  be  compelled  to  take  that  which  he  did  not 
mean  to  have." 

As  to  the  question  whether  a  misdescription  is  a  Whether  mi*- 
substantial  one  or  not,  is  a  question  concerning  which  g^JbeSmt^a  i» 
no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down.    Each  case  will  be  a  matter  of 
decided  on  its  own  particular  facts.  *^  *°*^ 

1.  Cases  where  vendor  seeks  specific  performance,    i.  Purchaser 
Where  property  sold  as  copyhold  turned  out  to  be  ^tdtTw^ 
partly  freehold,  it  was  held  that  the  vendor  could  not  hold  instead 
compel  specific  performance,  notwithstandiug  a  special  °'  copyhold.  . 
condition  providing  that   errors   in  the  description 
should  not  invalidate  the  sale.     It  was  insisted  for 
the  vendor  that  freehold  was  better  than  copyhold, 
but  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  said : — ^^  It  is  impossible 

^  Legal  y.  MUUr,  2  Vee.   Sr.  >  KnatcKMl  v.  ^nieftfr,  8  Mer. 

299  ;  Van  v.  Corpe,  8  My.  ft  K.      146. 
269,  277. 
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to  enter  into  a  consideration  of  the  different  motives 
which  may  induce  a  person  to  prefer  property  of  one 
tenure  to  another.  The  motives  and  fancies  of  man- 
kind are  infinite,  and  it  is  unnecessary  for  a  man  who 
has  contracted  to  purchase  one  thing  to  explain  why  he 
refuses  to  accept  another."^ 

Under-lease  So,  a  purchascr  is  uot  Compelled  to  take  an  under 
leased  °"^^°*^  lease  instead  of  an  original  lease.'  So  again,  where  a 
wharf  and  jetty  were  contracted  to  be  sold,  and  it 
turned  out  that  the  jetty  was  liable  to  be  removed  by 
the  Corporation  of  London,  specific  performance  was 
refused.^  In  the  case  of  the  sale  of  a  residence  and 
four  acres  of  land,  it  turned  ont  that  there  was  no 
title  to  a  slip  of  ground  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
between  the  house  and  the  high  road,  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  said : — "  Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
this  would  be  a  case  for  compensation  ;  but  here  is  a 
house,  with  a  long  strip  of  land  between  it  and  the 
road,  to  which  there  is  no  title,  so  that  the  people  in 
passing  can  look  in  at  the  window.  This  is  not  a  case 
for  compensation."  * 

\viiere  the  Where,  however,  although  a  purchaser  gets  a  dif- 

B%h"  wfd  a  Cerent  thing  from  that  which  he  intended  to  purchase, 

proper  Bub-  if  in  the  eye  of  the  court  the  difference  is  not  material, 

i^nsation^^  and  is  such  that  it  is  a  proper  subject  for  compensa- 

wiii  be  en-  tion,  the  court  will  enforce  the  contract,  at  the  suit 

forced  with  ^  i-t  j  ■^^•        i_'       i.  i  a* 

compensation;  of  the  veudor,  Compelling  him  to  make  compensation 
aa  where        to  the  purchaser.     There,  where  there  was  an  ob- 
fi'jientT  "  ^'  jection  to  the  title  of  six  acres  out  of  a  large  estate, 
and   these  did  not  appear  material  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  rest,'!  specific  performance  was  never- 

^  AyUs  ▼.  Cox,  16  Bear.  23  ;  *  Perhin$  r,  Ede,  16  Bear.  193  ; 

Dmoe  ▼.  Corp,  9  Yes.  368 ;  Wright  KnatehbuU  v.  Orueber,  3  Mer.  124. 

y.  Howard,  1  S.  &  S.  190.  *  M*Queen  ▼.  Farquhar,  11  Yea. 

>  Maddey  t.  Booth,  2  DeQ.  k  467  ;  Shaekleton  ▼.  Sutdiff,  1  Do 

Sm.  718.  G.  &  Sm.  609.  . 

*  Peera  ▼.  Lambert,  7  Beav.  546. 
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theless  decreed.  So  again,  where  fourteen  acres  were 
Bold  as  water-meadoWy  and  twelve  only  answered 
that  description,  it  was  held  a  fit  subject  for  com- 
pensation^^ 

The  principle  of  granting  compensation  in  lieu  of  Nocompenu- 
rescinding  the  contract,  in  case  of  any  error  or  mis-  Jhwe^^^been 
statement,  will  never  be  applied  where  there  has  been  fraud, 
fraud  or  misrepresentation.*    It  is  also  a  necessary  Nor  where  the 
principle  that,  where  there  are  no  data  from  which  the  ^^°^^j^ti- 
amount  of  compensation  can  be  ascertained,  the  court  mated. 
cannot  enforce  the  contract  with  compensation.     But 
this  objection  is  one  which  the  courts  are  unwilling  to 
entertain.* 

2.  Where  purchaser  seeks  specific  performance.        Purchaser  can 
The  law  is  thus  laid  down  by  Sir  William  Grant  in  "m^^rf^. 
Hill  V.  Buckley^  "  Where  a  misrepresentation  is  made  ance  with  au 
as  to  the  quantity,  though  innocently,  I  apprehend*   ^'"^^ 
the  right  of  the  purchaser  to  be,  to  have  what  the 
vendor  can  give,   with  an   abatement    out    of   the 
purchase-money  for  so  much  as   the  quantity  falls 
short  of  the  representation."     "  If,"  observes   Lord 
Eldon,  ^^  a  man,  having  partial  interests  in  an  estate, 
chooses  to  enter  into  a  contract  representing  it,  and 
agreeing  to  sell  it,  as  his  own,  it  is  not  competent 
to  him  afterwards  to   say,  though  he  has  valuable 
interests,  he  has  not  the  entirety,  and  therefore  the 
purchaser  shall  not  have  the  benefit  of  his  contract. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  jurisdiction,  the  person  con- 
tracting under  these  circumstances  is  bound  by  the  Vendor  must 
assertion  in  his  contract,  and  if  the  vendee  chooses  to  J^^  jf^  {^"^^ 
take  as  much  as  he  can  have,  he  has  a  right  to  that,  if  purchaser 
and  to  an  abatement,  and  the  court  will  not  hear  the  *  ^° 

1  &ott  V.  ffaman,  1  R.  &  My.  *  Ramtden  v.  Hirst,  4  Jur.  N. 

128.  S.  200 ;  Brooke  v.  RounikwaiU,  5 

>  CUrmmt  y.  Tathurgh,  1  J.  &  Hare,  298. 

W.  120  ;  Price  v.  Macaulay  2  De  *  17  Ves.  401  ;  but  see  Durham 

G.  M.  k  G.  389,  844.  y.  Ltgard,  34  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  589. 
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objection  by  the  vendor,  that  the  purchaser  cannot 
have  the  whole."  ^ 

Partial  per-         Courts  of  equity  will  not,  at  the  suit  of  a  purchaier, 

coi^"l«i"*'*  compel  a  partial  performance  of  a  contract  which  is 

where  unrea-  unreasonable  or  prejudicial  to  third  parties  interested 

prejudicial  ^^  ^^®  property,*  nor  where  the  deficiency  as  to  the 

to  third  extent  or  duration  of  an  interest  contracted  to  be  sold 

par  es.  ^^^^  ^^^  admit  of  compensation,* 

The  objection  that  a  plaintiff  has  not  performed  his 
Lapse  of  time,  part  of  the  Contract  at  the  time  specified,  may  fur- 
nish grounds  of  defence  to  suits  for  specific  perform- 
At  law,  time   auce.     At  law,  the  plaintiff  must  show  that  all  those 
eiLm^^ofufe  ^^ings  which  are  on  his  part  to  be  performed,  have 
contract.         been  performed  within  a  reasonable  time,  or  where 
time  is  specified  by  the  contract,  within  the  time  so 
specified.     At  law,  time  is  always  of  the  essence  of 
the  contract* 

Equity  is  But  in  equity,  the  question  of  time  is  differently 

the*natufe  of  regarded ;  for  a  court  of  equity  discriminates  between 
the  case  as  to  those  terms  of  a  contract  which  are  formal,  and  a 
"^®'  breach  of  which  it  would  be  inequitable  in  either 

*  party  to  insist  on  as  a  bar  to  the  other^s  rights,  and 
those  which  are  of  the  substance  and  essence  of  the 
agreement ;  *  and  applying  to  contracts  those  prin- 
ciples which  have  governed  its  interference  in  relation 
to  mortgages,*  it  has  held  time  to  be  primA  facie  non- 
essential, and  has  accordingly  granted  specific  per- 
formance of  agreements  after  the  time  for  their 
performance  has  been  suffered  to  pass,  by  the  party 

1  Mortlock  ▼.  BuJUer^  10  Yes.  B.  225  ;  Ridgtcay  y.  (Tray,  1  Mac 

S15  ;  WUnn  v.  WUliafM,  3  Jur.  k  O.  109. 

N.  S.  810 ;  Seaman  ▼.  Vawdrey,  *  StofceU  t.  JlMntonf   8  Bing. 

16  Ves.  890  ;  Painter  v.  Newby,  N.  C.  928. 

11  Hare,  26.  '  Parkin  ▼.  Tkorold,  16  Bear. 

*  Thomuu  ▼.    Denny,  1   Keen,  59. 

729  ;  BeetUm  ▼.  Stvtely,  6  W.  R.  <  Per  Lord  Eldon  in  iSefon  ▼. 

206.  Slade,  7  Ves.  278. 

'  Balmanno  y.  Lumley,  1  Y.  A: 
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asking  for  the  intervention  of  the  court,  if  the  other 

party  has  not  shown  a   determination  to  proceed. 

There  are,  however,  certain  cases  where  lapse  of  time  when  Upee  of 

is  a  bar  to  relief  in  equity. 


time  18  a  bar 
in  equity. 


1.  Those  cases  where  time  was  originally  of  the  i.  Where  time 
essence  of  the  contract ;  and  this  whether  made  so  r?!uT£™t!!^ 

'  oi  tbe  essence 

by  the  express  agreement  of  the  parties,"^  or  from  of  the  oon- 
the  nature  of  the    subject-matter  with  which  the*~*- 
parties  are  dealing,  as   in  the  case  of  reversionary 
interests.* 

2.  Those  cases  where,  though  time  was  not  of  the  2.  where  time 
essence  of  the  contract,  it  was  engrafted  upon  it  by  ^^e  of  the* 
subsequent  notice.'  contract  by 

subsequent 
notice. 

3.  Cases  where  the  delay  has  been  so  great  as  to  3.  Where 
constitute  laches,  disentitling  the  party  to  the  aid  of  i]J^idenj!^*£ 
the  court,  and  evidencing  an  abandonment  of  the  con-  laches  or 
tract  irrespectively  of  any  peculiar  stipulations  as  to  *^»"^®»™«»<^- 
time.* 


It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  courts  of  equity  Equity  will 
will  never  countenance  fraud,  and  that  where  there  is  ,     "*  **1  ^^' 

'        ,  less  a  party 

reason  to  believe  that  a  contract  is  tainted  with  fraud,  comes  with 
the  court  will  refuse  relief  unless  the  party  seeking  its  ^^^^  ^^w^ds. 
aid  comes  with  clean  hands,  and  has  a  conscientious 
title  to  relief.*    If,  therefore,  there  has  been  actual 
misrepresentation,^  or  fraudulent  suppression  of  the 


^  Hudson  v.  Bartram,  3  Mad. 
440 ;  Honeyman  v.  Marrffot,  21 
Beav.  14  24. 

•  kijnoeU  v.  Knight,  1  Y.  &  C. 
Ezch.  Ca.  416 ;  Withy  y.  Cottle,  T. 
&  R.  78;  Walker  v.  Ji^reyd,  1 
Hare,  341. 

s  Taylor  v.  Brown,  2  BeaT. 
180  ;  Beruon  t.  Lamb,  9  Beav. 
502;  Machryde  v.  Weekeg,  22 
Beav.  583. 


^  Moort  T.  Blake,  1  Ball,  ft  B. 
62;  Milward  v.  Thanet,  5  Yes. 
720  n. ;  Bads  ▼.  WUliafiu,  4  De 
G.  M.  A:  O.  691. 

«  Harriett  ▼.  YeUding,  2  S.  A:  L. 
554;  Beynell  v.  Sprye,  1  De  0. 
M.  k  G.  660. 

<  Brooke  Y.Bounthwaite,  5  RATe, 
298  ;  ffiggins  ▼.  Samelt,  2  J.  &  H. 
460  ;  Farebrother  ▼.  Oibion,  1  De 
G.  ft  Jo.  602. 
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truth/  equity  will  refuse  to  enforce  specific  perform- 
ance. 


Equity  will  Although,  as  a  general  rule  of  equity,  inadequacy 
S^^^'  ^^  consideration,  except  in  cases  of  sales  of  reversionary 
where  there  is  interests,^  and  except  where  fraud  or  imposition  is 
presumed,  is  not  a  ground  for  refusing  specific  per- 
formance ;*  still,  as  the  aid  by  equity  in  such  cases  is 
discretionary,  a  contract  which  would  work  a  great 
hardship  will  not  be  enforced,  but  the  plaintifiT  will  be 
left  to  his  remedy  at  law.* 


great  hard 
ship  in  the 
contract. 


Or  where  it 
invoWes  the 


So  again,  as  we  have  already  seen,  specific  perform- 
doing  of  an  ^^^  ^^  ^^  agreement  to  perform  an  unlawful  act,* 
unlawful  act,  or  which  would  involve  a  breach  of  trust ;  will  not  be 

or  breach  of  /•  i  « 

trust  enforced.' 


^  DrytdaU  t.  Mcuit^  B  De  O. 
M.  &  G.  103 ;  Shirley  v.  Stratton, 
1  Bro.  C.  C.  440. 

3  Playfoixl  V.  Playford,  i  Hare, 
546  ;  and  see  supra,  p.  Z95, 

>  Sullivan  v.  Jacob,  1  Moll.  477. 

4  Wedgtpood  v.  Adnmt,  6  Beav. 
600,  8  Beav.  103 ;  Watton  v. 
Manton,  4  De  O.  M.  k  O.  280, 
239;   Tildttley  v.    ClarkBon,  30 


Beav.  419  ;  Petusoek  V.  Powom,  U 
Beav.  865. 

•  Howt  V.  JJunC,  81  Beav.  420  ; 
HanuU  V.    Ydlding,  1  S.  A  L. 

.554. 

•  Mordock  ▼.  BulUr,  10  Vet. 
292;  Pede  ▼.  Oaiei,  18  W.  R. 
808 ;  Sneesby  v.  Thome,  7  De  G. 
M.  ft  G.  3^9. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


INJUNCTION. 


An  injunction  is  a  writ  remedial,  issuing  by  order  of  Definition.' 
a  court  of  equity,  and  now  in  some  cases  by  a  court  of 
law,  acting  as  a  court  of  equity,  in  those  cases  where 
the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  equitable  relief,  by  restrain- 
ing the  commission  or  continuance  of  some  act  of  the 
defendant^ 

The  object  of  this  process  is  generally  preventive  and  ita  object  is 
protective  rather  than  restorative,  although  it  is  by  no  ^g^than 
means  confined  to  the  former.     It  seeks  to  prevent  a  restorative, 
meditated  wrong  more  often  than  to  redress  an  injury 
already  done.      It  is  not  confined  to  cases  falling 
within  the  exercise  of  the  concurrent  jurisdiction  of 
the  court ;  but  it  equally  applies  to  cases  belonging 
to  its  exclusive  and  to  its  auxiliary  jurisdiction.     It 
is  treated    of,  however,  in  this    place    principally 
because  it  forms  a  broad  foundation  for  the  exercise 
of  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  equity.* 

The  writ  of  injunction  is  peculiarly  an  instrument  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  though  there  are  some  ^/^^^^^^''^j'* 
cases  where  courts  of  law,  before  the  Common  Law  adequate  re- 
Procedure  Act  1854,  were  accustomed  to    exercise"^   yat  aw. 
analogous  powers,  as  by  the  writ  of  prohibition  and 
estrepment  in  cases  of  waste.'    The  cases,  however, 
to  which  these  legal  processes  are  applicable  are  so 
few  and  so  utterly  inadequate  for  the  purposes  of 
justice,  that  the  processes  themselves  have  fallen  into 

^  Joyce  on  Injunctions,  1.  *  Jtfftnon  ▼.  Bishop  qf  Durham, 

'  St.  862.  1  Bos.  &  P.  105,  120-132. 
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disuse,  and  almost  all  the  remedial  justice  of  this 
sort  is  now  administered  through  the  instrumentality 
of  courts  of  equity.  The  jurisdiction  in  these  courts, 
then,  has  its  true  origin  in  the  fact  that  there  is 
either  no  remedy  at  all  at  law,  or  the  remedy  is 
imperfect  and  inadequate. 

The  cases  in  which  courts  of  equity  interfere 
by  way  of  injunction  may  be  classed  under  two 
heads — 

Twodaasesof     I.  Injunctions  to  prevent  the  institution  or  con- 
injunctions.     tinuaucc  of  judicial  proceedings  in  some  other  court 

II.  Injunctions  to  restrain  wrongful  acts  of  a  special 
nature. 

I.  To  stay  pro-     I.  Injunctions  to  stay  proceedings  at  law  in  other 

^eedinga  at       ^^^^^^^ 

At  first  sight  it  may  seem  that  a  court  of  equity 
in  granting  an  injunction  against  proceeding  in  a 
court  of  common  law,  detracts  from  the  dignity  of 
that  court  and  interferes  with  its  process  ;  and  until 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  the  common  law  judges  as 
strenuously  resisted  this  exercise  of  equitable  juris- 
ThiB  power      diction  as  the  chancellors  asserted  it^     But  there 

fe^^w'tVt^'^  ^^®®  ^^^  ^^^^  *^y  j^®*  foundation  for  the  opposition 
jurisdiction  of  of  the  courts  of  common  law  to  this  jurisdiction,  A 
kw  coui^^  ^^^^  ^^  injunction  is  in  no  real  sense  a  prohibition  to 
those  courts  in  the  exercise  of  their  jurisdiction.  It 
is  not  addressed  to  those  courts.  It  does  not  even 
affect  to  interfere  with  them.  The  process,  when  its 
object  is  to  restrain  proceedings  at  law,  is  directed 
only  to  the  parties.  It  neither  assumes  any  superiority 
over  the  court  in  which  those  proceedings  are  had, 
nor  denies  its  jurisdiction.  It  is  granted  on  the  sole 
ground,  that  from  certain  equitable  circumstances,  of 

^  Hallam^s  Const.  Hist,  vol.  L  p.  472. 
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which  the  court  of  equity  granting  the  process  has  Equity  acta  in 
comisance,  it  is  against  conscience  that  the  party  Sf^*^^**.^" 

o  '  o  *        •'  tha  oonscieDca 

inhibited  should  proceed  in  the  cause.     Equity,  in  of  the  penoa 
short,  acts  in  personam.   In  all  cases,  therefore,  where  co'llIJurof  law 
by  accident,  mistake,  or  fraud,  or  otherwise,  a  party  must  not  be 
has  an  unfair  advantage  in  proceedings  in  a  court  of  ^^JonlJ^™^" 
law,  which  must    necessarily  make  that  court  an  ^raud. 
instrument  of  injustice,  and  it  is  therefore  against 
conscience  that  he  should  use  that  advantage,  a  court 
of  equity  will  restrain  him  from  using  that  advantage 
which  he  has  thus  improperly  gained.^ 

Upon  the  same  principle,  although  the  courts  of  one  Courte  of 
country  have  no  authority  to  stay  proceedings  in  the  J^jJl^™*^ 
courts  of  another,  they  have  an  undoubted  authority  to  ceed^nga  in 
control  all  persons  and  things  within  their  own  terri-  ^^rt  *1?the 
torial  limits.     Where  j  therefore,  both  parties  to  a  suit  parties  are 
in  a  foreign  country  are  resident  within  the  jurisdiction  J^^ri^ctioiu 
of  the  court  of  equity,  it  will  restrain  either  party  from 
proceeding  in  a  suit  out  of  its  jurisdiction.   They  do 
not  pretend  to  direct  or  control  the  foreign  court,  but, 
without  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  subject-matter 
of  the  dispute,  they  consider  the  equities  between  the 
parties,  and  decree  in  personam  according  to  those 
equities,  and  enforce  obedience  to  their  decrees  by 
process  in  personam.^ 

It  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  all  the  cases  Equity  grants 
where  courts  of  equity  would  grant  an   injunction,  ^^^^^  ^t 
whether  generally  or  to  stay  proceedings  at  law.    They  law  would  be 
will  afford  this  relief  not  only  where  the  defendant  J^i^^^jfa 
would  have  a  complete  remedy  at  law  if  he  were  in  be  had. 
possession  of  the  appropriate  proofs,  but  also  where  cases  of  purely 
the  rights  of  the  parties  are  wholly  equitable  in  their  equiubie 
nature,  or  incapable,  under  the  circumstances,  of  being  ^ 


>  St.  876,  885.  R.  1  Ch.  320 ;  Carron  Inm  Co. 

■  PortariingUm  T.  Smdby,  8  My.      v.  M 
&  K.  106  ;  Hope  t.  Carnegie,  h.      437. 
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asBerted  in  a  court  of  law,  A  brief  enumeration  of 
some  of  the  chief  cases  in  which  a  court  of  equity 
grants  this  mode  of  relief  will  best  illustrate  the  scope 
of  its  jurisdiction,^ 

Equity  wiu         Where  an  instrument  has  been  obtained  by  fraud,  or 
^^^*g8  oiTan  ^^^^®  influence,  the    court  of  equity  will  restrain 
iDBtniment     proceedings  at  law  on  it.     Thus,  where  a  young  man, 
fraudor undue  ^^  officer  in  the  army,  soon  after  coming  of  age,  became 
influence.        liable  upon  biUs  of  exchange,  for  the  accommodation 
of  his  superior  officer,  to  the  defendant,  a  money-lender 
by  profession ;  and  upon  negotiations  for  getting  in  the 
bills,  the  defendant  agreed  to  postpone  them  for  twelve 
months,  and  induced  the  plaintifi*,  upon  representations 
of  his  trouble  and  expense  in  procuring  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  bills,  to  give  him,  in  consideration  of  such 
Onut  on  party  trouble  and  expense,  a  further  promissory  note ;  the 
instauinenr*"  court  uot  finding  in  the  answer  a  satisfactory  explana- 
under  circum-  tion  of  thcsc  transactions,  sustained  an  injunction 

stances  of  sus-  'ixi-j^jj.  j*  j.    ^  t.* 

picionto        against  the  defendant  proceeding  at  law  upon  his 

prove  bona        securities.* 
fidet. 

Where  assets       Supposc  again,  an  executor  or  administrator  should 
by  Mi^exwjutor  ^®  ^^  posscssion  of  abundant  assets  to  pay  all  the  debts 
or  administra-  of  the  deceased,  and  by  an  accidental  fire,  or  by  a  rob- 
Hs  default^     ^^7?  without  any  default  on  his  part,  a  great  portion 
equity  will      of  them  should  be  destroyed,  so  that  the  estate  should 
ce«dhig8^at*     ^  deeply  insolvent ;  in  such  a  case  he  might  be  sued 
law  by  credi-  by  a  Creditor  at  law,  and  would  have  no  defence ;  for 
when  he  once  becomes  chargeable  with  the  assets  at  law, 
he  is  for  ever  chargeable,  notwithstanding  auy  inter- 
vening casualties.    But  courts  of  equity  will  restrain 
proceedings  at  law,  in  cases  of  this  sort,  upon  the 
purest  principles  of  justice.* 

1  St.  882.  >  OriMe  t.  Smith,  7  East,  258 ; 

)  Lloyd  ▼.  Clarh,  6  Beav.  80d ;      Croft  v.  Lyndsey,  Freena.  Ch.  1. 
Tyler  T.  TattM,  L.  R  II  Eq.  266. 
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So  again,  where  a  party  has  only  an  equitable  title,  a  party  who 
a  plaintiflF  at  law,  having  only  a  legal  title,  will  be  Jj!J^j^i{e*titl6 
restrained  from  pursuing  that  title  in  a  court  of  com-  protected 
mon  law.     Thus,  in  Nervlands  v.  Paynter^  personal  J^o^hM^Tbare 
chattels  were  bequeathed  to  a  single  woman  for  her  legal  title. 
separate  use,  but  without  the  intervention  of  trustees ;  tr^gtee'for* 
upon  her  marriage  this  property  was  taken  in  execu-  wife  of  her 
tion  for  the  debt  of  her  husband,  who,  in  law,  was  J^rty^not*"'' 
deemed  the  legal  owner ;  it  was  held,  however,  that  the  ▼e**^^  i°  ^^^^^ 
husband  was  a  trustee  for  his  wife,  and  an  injunction 
was  issued  to  restrain  the  sale  under  the  writ' 


It  is  a  very  old  head  of  equity  that,  if  one  person  if  a  represen- 
makes  a  representation  to  another,  as  an  inducement  ***^®'^  V* 

,  '  ,  made,  in- 

to him  to  act,  and  he  thereupon  acts  upon  the  faith  of  ducingan. 

that  representation,  the  former  shall  make  it  good.   A.,  ^^^t^t^ug^ 
the  lessee  of  a  building  lease,  in  which  there  was  a  cove-  be  made  good, 
nant  to  erect  houses  on  three  plots  of  land  in  a  specified 
manner,  sold  one  of  the  houses  to  the  plaintiff,  to  whom 
he  represented  that  he  was  restricted  from  building,  so  as 
to  obstruct  the  sea  view.    B.  was  also  induced  by  similar 
representations,  and  the  covenant  was  contained  in  the 
lease,  to  take  a  sublease  of  part  of  the  ground.   A.  then 
surrendered  the  old  lease  to  his  lessor,  and  a  new  lease 
without  the  restrictive  covenant  was  granted  to  him  in 
lieu  thereof  7  and  A.  commenced  building,  contrary  to 
the  original  covenant.   Upon  a  bill  filed  by  the  plaintiff, 
it  was  held  that  he  was  entitled  to  an  injunction.^    It  A  party  claim- 
has  upon  similar  principles  been  held  that  where  a  hlSi^eif  and 
person  claiming  a  title  in  himself,  is  privy  to  the  fact  sunding  by 
that  another  party  is  dealing  with  the  property  as  his  J^g  wUh' Uio 
own,  he  will  be  restrained  from  asserting  his  own  title  property  as 
against  a  title  created  by  such  other  person,  although  he  gtraioS. "" 
derives  no  benefit  from  the  transaction.^  And  the  same 

1  4  My.  ft  Cr.  408.  F.  k  Jo.  33  ;  Slim  ▼.  CrouOter,  1 

>  Langton  v.  Hcrton^  8  Beav.       De  G.  F.  ft  Jo.  618. 

464  ;  Pykc  y.  Northwood,  1  Beay.  *  NiehoUon  v.  Hooper,  i  My.  ft 

152.  Cr.  186. 

>  PiggoU  y.  Stration,  1  De  G. 
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doctrine  is  applicable  where  a  person  having  a  title  to 
an  estate  stands  by  and  suffers  a  person  ignorant  of  it 
to  expend  money  upon  the  estate.  In  such  cases,  the 
person  who  has  so  expended  money  will,  in  equity,  be 
indemnified  for  his  expenditure  on  eviction  by  the 
real  owner,  for  it  would  be  inequitable  for  him  to  profit 
by  his  own  fraud.^ 


Injunction  on 
a  creditor's 
bill  for  ad- 
ministration. 


Another  class  of  cases  in  which  injunctions  are 
granted  against  proceedings  at  law,  is  where  there  has 
already  been  a  decree  upon  a  creditor's  bill  for  the 
administration  of  assets.  Such  a  decree  is  considered 
in  equity  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  judgment  for  all  the 
creditors ;  and,  therefore,  if  subsequently  to  it  a  bond 
creditor  should  sue  at  law,  the  court  of  equity  in  which 
the  decree  is  made  will,  in  the  assertion  of  its  jurisdic- 
tion, restrain  him  from  proceeding  in  his  suit' 


A  party  can- 
not bring 
sevenU  saita 
for  one  and 
the  same  pur- 
pose. 

Except  in  the 
case  of  mort- 
gagees. 


A  party  will  not  be  permitted  to  sue  for  the  same 
thing  and  for  the  same  purpose,  in  equity  as  well  as 
in  another  court,  but  will  be  put  to  his  election  to  sue 
in  one  or  the  other.*  The  only  exception  to  this  general 
rule  being  in  the  case  of  a  mortgagee  who  may  pursue 
all  his  remedies,  whether  at  law  or  in  equity,  at  the 
same  time.^ 


Equity  pro- 
tects its  own 
officers  who 
execute  the 
processes  of 
the  court. 


Courts  of  equity  will  grant  an  injunction  to  protect 
their  own  officers,  who  execute  their  processes  against 
any  suits  brought  against  them  for  acts  done  under  or 
in  virtucof  such  processes.  The  ground  of  this  asser- 
tion of  jurisdiction  is,  that  courts  of  equity  will  not 
su£fer  their  processes  to  be  examined  by  any  other 


^  Ncttom  V.  Clarkson,-  4  Hare, 
97  ;  Danny.  Spurrier,  7  V^  286. 

*  Morrict  ▼.  Bank  of  England^ 
Cas.  t.  Talb.  217;  Perry  y.Phelipt, 
10  Ves.  88,  89  ;  Buries  r,  FoppU- 
weU,  10  Sim.  888. 


»  Vaughan  v.  Wdsh,  Mos.  210; 
Oedye  v.  Montrote,  5  W.  R.  587. 

*  See  Palmer  v.  Hendrie,  27 
Beay.  349 ;  Schoole  v.  Sail,  1  S.  & 
L.  176. 
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courts.     If  they  are  irregular,  it  is  the  duty  of  courts 
of  equity  themselves  .to  apply  the  proper  remedy.^ 

There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  courts  of  equity  In  what  cases 
will  not  exercise  any  jurisdiction  by  way  of  injunction  ^t^gfay  pio- 
to  stay  proceedings  at  law.     In  the  first  place,  they  ceedings  at 
will  not  interfere  to  stay  proceedings  in  any  criminal  in^^minal 
matters,  or  in  cases  not  strictly  of  a  civil  nature ;  as  matters,  or  in 

/»      «      .  '    3'  ^  I  3  matters  not 

for  instance,  on  an  indictment,  or  a  mandamus,  or  an  p^rfiy  civU. 
information.^  But  this  restriction  applies  only  to 
cases  where  the  parties  seeking  redress  by  such  pro- 
ceedings are  not  the  plaintiffs  in  equity ;  for  if  they 
are,  the  court  possesses  power  to  restrain  them  person- 
ally from  proceediug  at  the  samo  time  upon  the  same 
matter  of  right  for  redress  in  the  form  of  a  civil  suit 
and  of  a  criminal  prosecution.' 

A  court  of  equity  has  no  jurisdiction  to  relieve  a  Where  the 
plaintiff  against  a  judgment  at  law  where  the  case  in  fj^^^^  ^®" 
equity  proceeds  upon  a  ground  equally  available  at  law  equally  avaii- 
and  in  equity,  unless  the  plaintiff  can  establish  some  *  *  *^    ''• 
special  equitable  ground  for  relief.*    And  now  that 
equitable  defences  can  be  pleaded  at  common  law, 
still  less  will  equity  give  relief.*    It  is  no  ground  for 
equitable  interference  that  a  party  has  not  effectually 
availed  himself  of  a  defence  at  law,  or  that  a  court  of 
law  has  erroneously  decided  a  point  of  pure  law.* 

"It  is  not  suflScient,"  says  I^prd  Redesdale,  "to  As  a  rule  a 
show  that  injustice  has  been  done,  but  that  it  has  ^j^fcated 
been  done  under  circumstances   that  authorise  the  on  by  a  com- 
court  to  interfere.     Because  if  a  matter  has  already  ^"ot  be  re- 

1  St.  891  ;  May  v.  Hook,  cited  *  Barruon  ▼.  NettU^ip,  2  My.  °P®?®*^  *^ 

2  Dick.  619  ;    WcUher  v.  Mickle^  &  K.  423.                                        *^""y- 

thwait,  1  Dr.  k  Sm.  49  ;  Re  James  '  Farebrother  v.   Wdchman,   8 

Campbell,  S  De  O.  M.  &  O.  685.  Drew.  122. 

'  Holderttqffe  v.    Saunders,   6  '  Simpson  v.  ffotoden,  8  My.  & 

Mod.  16 ;  Montague  ▼.  Dudman,  Cr.  108 ;  Protheroe  v.  Forman,  2 

2  Yes.  896.  Swanst.  227,  233  ;  Ware  t.  Bor- 

'  Mayor  of  York  ▼.  PiUingUm^  wood,  14  Yea.  81. 
2  Atk.  302 ;  St  898. 
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been  investigated  in  a  court  of  justice^  according  to  the 
common  and  ordinary  rules  of  investigation,  a  court 
of  equity  cannot  take  on  itself  to  enter  into  it  again. 
Eules  are  established,  some  by  the  legislature,  some 
by  the  courts  themselves,  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
an  end  to  litigation.  And  it  is  more  important  that 
an  end  should  be  put  to  litigation  than  that  justice 
should  be  done  in  every  case.  Tlie  inattention  of 
parties  in  a  court  of  law  can  scarcely  be  made  a  sub- 
ject for  the  interference  of  a  court  of  equity.  There 
may  be  cases  cognisable  at  law,  and  also  in  equity, 
and  of  which  cognisance  cannot  be  effectually  taken 
at  law;  and,  therefore,  equity  does  sometimes  interfere, 
as  in  cases  of  complicated  accounts,  where  the  party 
has  not  made  defence,  because  it  was  impossible  for 
Except  in  him  to  do  it  effectually  at  law.  So  where  a  verdict 
caaee  of  fraud,  j^^^g  heen  obtained  by  fraud,  or  where  a  party  has 

or  other  special  i^  •  i        i*  ^r.-  f 

oircumstances.  posscsscd  himself  improperly  of  something,  by  means 
of  which  he  has  an  unconscientious  advantage  at  law, 
which  equity  will  either  put  out  of  the  way  or  restrain 
him  from  using.  But  without  circumstances  of  that 
kind,  I  do  not  know  that  equity  ever  does  interfere  to 
grant  a  trial  of  a  matter  which  has  been  already  dis- 
cussed in  a  court  of  law,  a  matter  capable  of  being 
discussed  there,  and  over  which  a  court  of  law  had  full 
jurisdiction."^ 

Equiublede-      By  the  Commou  Law  Procedure  Act,  1854,'  the 

fences  allowed  i./*  i-l  x*i^ 

at  common      courts  of  commou  law  have  power  t.o  receive  pleas  of 
law.  defence  on  equitable  grounds.     The  equitable  plea, 

however,  will  only  be  admissible  in  such  cases  as, 
having  regard  to  the  machinery  of  the  courts  of  law 
and  the  forms  of  the  proceedings  therein,  complete 
justice  can  thereby  be  done  between  the  parties.  In 
all  such  cases,  therefore,  where  the  defendant  will  be 
only  entitled  to  such  a  modified  relief  as  cannot  pro- 

1  Bateman  y.'  WiUoe,  1  Sch.  ft      11  Gr.  81. 
J^f.  204-206  ;   LcUch  v.  Uitch,  *  17  ft  18  Vict  c  125,  ■.  81 
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perly  be  dealt  with  by  a  court  of  law,  he  will  still  have  But  only  in 
to  resort  to  a  court  of  equity.      In  Jeff%  v.  Bay^ ^^^^Jl^^^ 
Blackburn,  J.,  says,  "  Under  the  Common  Law  Pro-  equity  would 
cedure  Act,  1854,  we  have  jurisdiction  to  entertain  ^ditionaT 
equitable  defences ;  but  we  can  only  allow  such  pleas  and  perpetual 
to  be  pleaded  as,  if  proved,  would  be  a  simple  bar  to  "J"^®^**°- 
the  action,  and  would  entitle  the  defendant  to  the 
common    law  judgment,    ^  that    the    plaintiff  take 
nothing  by  his  writ,  and  that  the  defendant  go  there- 
of without  day,'  which  would  in  effect  be  equivalent  to 
a  perpetual  injunction  in  a  court  of  equity." 

Although  there  is  an  equitable  defence  at  law,  the  Defendant 
defendant  cannot  be  compelled  to  plead  such  equit-  c«>not  be 

*^  *.  ./•     compelled  to 

able  defence,  but  may  at  once  come  into  equity  for  plead  an  equi- 
an  injunction  to  restrain  the  action.      The  Act  is  ^*J^®^^^®"*^* 
only  permissive.     To  say  that  where  a  man  has  a 
good  equitable  defence  he  must  proceed  at  law,  and' 
plead  that  equitable  defence,  is  in  effect  to  make 
imperative  that    which    the    legislature    has    made 
optional.* 

IT.  Injunctions  to   restrain  wrongful    acts    of  a  ii.  injunc-' 
special  nature.  tions^ainst 

*-  wrongful  acts 

of  a  Bpeoial 

The  equitable  jurisdiction  under  this  head  may  be  "^T^i,^ 
divided  into  two  classes. 

1.  Injunctions  to  enforce  a  contract  or  to  forbid  a 
breach  of  it. 

2.  Injunctions  to  prevent  a  violation  of  the  rights 
of  other  parties  independently  of  mere  contract 

1.  With  reference  to  injunctions  to  enforce  a  con-  i.  injunction 
tract,  or  to  forbid  a  violation  of  its  terms,  the  jurisdic-  J!^^2«wt°* 
tion  of  equity  may  almost  be  said  to  be  co-extensive 

»  L.  R.,  1  Q.  B.  874.  453  ;  Kingsford  y.  Swinford,  28 

*  GomperU  v.  PooUy,  4  Drew.        L.  J.  Ch.  413. 
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Supplemental  with  its  power  to  Compel  specific  perfonnance.  What- 
dicUon  to"  ever  duty  a  court  of  equity  will  compel  a  party  to 
compel  ape-  perform,  it  will  generally,  on  the  other  hand,  restrain 
cifi^perfonn.  j^-^  g.^^  violating.^    And  in  many  cases,  where  from 

the  nature  of  the  suhject-matter,  the  court  does  not 
decree  specific  performance,  on  the  ground  of  its 
inability  to  carry  such  decree  into  effect,  it  will  grant 
an  injunction  to  restrain  the  doing  of  an  act  contrary 
to  the  tenor  of  the  contract ;  and  in  effect,  though 
indirectly,  compels  a  specific  performance  of  the 
contract.  Thus  in  the  case  of  Catt  v.  Tourle^  the 
plaintiff,  a  brewer,  sold  a  piece  of  land  to  the  trustees 
of  a  freehold  land  society,  who  covenanted  that  he 
should  have  the  exclusive  right  of  supplying  beer  to 
any  public-house  erected  on  the  land  so  sold.  The 
defendant,  a  member  of  the  society,  who  was  also  a 
brewer,  acquired  a  portion  of  the  land,  with  notice  of 
*  the  covenant,  and  erected  on  it  a  public-house,  which 
,  he  supplied  with  his  own  beer.  On  a  bill  filed  to 
restrain  the  defendant  from  supplying  beer,  the  court 
held  that  the  covenant,  though  in  terms  positive,  was 
in  substance  negative,  and  granted  an  injunction 
accordingly. 

Injunction  a  It  is  evident  that  where  a  contract  is  not  to  do  a 
ficTperform-*^*'  ^^^°Sj  which  contract  is  capable  of  being  enforced  in 
anca  of  nega-  ^equity,  it  may  be,  and  naturally  is,  enforced  by  the 

tive  agred*  .i  /•         ..         ..  i.*»        j.i_j* 

ments.  court  by  means  of  an  injunction  restraining  the  doing 

of  that  act.*  Therefore,  where  articles  were  executed 
by  the  plaintiffs,  who  resided  very  near  the  church  of 
Hammersmith,  and  the  parson,  churchwardens,  over- 
seers, and  some  other  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  by 
which  the  plaintiffs  covenanted  to  erect  a  new  cupola, 
clock,  and  bell  to  the  church ;  and  the  other  parties 
covenanted  that  a  bell  which  had  been  daily  rung  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  the  great  annoyance  of 

*  Drew,  on  Injunctions,  250.  •  LvtrUey  ▼.  WaffneTy  1  De  Q. 

'  L.  R.  4  Ch.  654.  M.  ft  G.  615. 
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the  plaintiffs,  should  not  be  rung  during  the  lives  of 
the  plaintiffs,  or  the  survivors  of  them ;  the  plaintiffs 
performed  their  part  of  the  agreement,  but  the  bell, 
after  two  years,  was  rung  again :  the  agreement  was 
specifically  enforced  against  the  parish  authorities  by 
means  of  an  injunction.^ 


It  seems  to  be  now  settled  that  the  inability  of  Court  of 
equity  to  compel  the  specific  performance  of  one  part  r^JJjI^n™^^ 
of  an  agreement  is  not  per  se  a  ground  for  its  refusing  breach  o£ 
to  enjoin  against  the  breach  of  another  part  of  the  J^ment 
agreement.     Thus,  in   Lumley  v.    Wagner^  J.   W.  though  it  can- 
agreed  with  W.  L.  that  she  would  sing  at  B.  L.'s  "^^^^^^^ 
theatre  during  a  certain  period  of  time,  and  would  fonnance  of 
not  sing  elsewhere  without   his   written  authority. 
The  court  granted  an  injunction  against  J.  W.  sing- 
ing at  a  rival  theatre.     The  Lord  Chancellor  said, 
^^  The  present  is  a  mixed  case,  consisting  not  of  two 
correlative  acts  to  be  done,  one  by  the  plaintiff,  and 
the  other  by  the  defendant,  ....  but  of  an  act  to 
be  done  by  J.  W.  alone,  to  which  is  superadded  a 
negative  stipulation  on  her  part  to  abstain  from  the 
commission  of  any  act  which  will  break  in  upon 
her  affirmative  covenant,  the  one  being  ancillary  to, 
concurrent,  and  operating  together  with  the  other. 
The  agreement  to  sing  for  the  plaintiff  during  three 
months  at  his  theatre,  and  during  that  time  not  to 
sing  for  anybody  else,  is  not  a  correlative  contract ;  it 
is  in  effect  one  contract ;  and  though  beyond  all  doubt 
this  court  could  not  interfere  to  enforce  the  specific 
performance  of  the  whole  of  this  contract,  yet  in  all 
sound  construction,  and  according  to  the  true  spirit  of 
the  agreement,  the  engagement  to  perform  for  three 
months  at  one  theatre  must  necessarily  exclude  the 
right  to  perform  at  the  same  time  at  another  theatre. 

1  MaHin  Y.  N^Jdn,  2  P.  Wma.      Spec.  Perf.  829. 
266 ;  Barrti  v.  Blagrave,  5  Ves.  *  1  De.  Q.  M.  ft  G.  616. 

555 ;  S.  C.  6  Yes.  104 ;  Fry  on 
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"  It  was  objected  that  the  operation  of  the  injnnc- 
tion  in  the  present  case  was  mischievousy  excluding 
the  defendant,  J.  W.,  from  any  other  theatre,  while 
the  court  had  no  power  to  compel  her  to  perform 
at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  It  is  true  that  I  have 
not  the  means  of  compelling  her  to  sing,  but  she  has 
no  cause  of  complaint  if  I  compel  her  to  abstain  from 
the  commission  of  an  act  which  she  has  bound  herself 
not  to  do,  and  thus  possibly  cause  her  to  fulfil  her 
engagement.  The  jurisdiction  which  I  now  exercise 
is  wholly  within  the  power  of  the  court;  and  being 
of  opinion  that  it  is  a  proper  case  for  interfering,  I 
shall  leave  nothing  unsatisfied  by  the  judgment  I 
pronounce," 

No  specific  But  whcrc  the  terms  of  a  contract  are  such  that  the 
where^ourt  ^^^^^  Cannot  superintend  so  as  to  secure  the  perform- 
cannot  secure  ance  by  a  plaintiff  on  his  part,  it  will  not  decree 
b^ltrpk^-  specific  performance ;  and  if  on  non-performance  by 
tiff.  a  plaintiff,  both  parties  cannot  have  equal  justice,  it 

will  not,  in  the  absence  of  an  express  negative  cove- 
nant, and  where  the  contract  cannot  be  split  into  two 
separate  and  independent  portions,  and  the  negative 
part  enforced,  grant  an  injunction  to  restrain  acts,  the 
doing  of  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  contract^ 

2.  lojunetioiiB  2.  Injunctions  to  prevent  a  violation  of  the  rights 
cssSHnde-     ^^  other  parties,  independently  of  mere  contracts. 

pendent  of 

wwver  I^  °^*y  ^e  ^*^^  down  as  a  general  rule  that  wherever 

there  is  a  a  right  cxists,  Or  is  created,  a  violation  of  that  right 
is^rem^  Will  be  prohibited,  subject  to  the  limitation  that  the 
for  its  breach,  right  is  such  an  ouc  as  is  cognisable  by  the  law.  It 
cognisable  by  foUows,  therefore,  that  the  restraining  process  of  equity 
*  rt?^^^       will  apply  to  the  whole  range  of  rights  and  duties 

^  Joyce  on   Injunctions,  204;      Tunhridge   Wells  Bailwap   Com- 
Peto    y.    Brighton,    Uc^fUid,    A      pany,  11  W.  R.  874. 
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which  are  recognised  as  enforceable  by  law.    And  it 
mast  also  be  remembered  that  though  the  jurisdiction 
of  equity  is  in  principle  so  extensive,  it  is  restrained 
and  modified  by  considerations  of  expediency  and  con- 
venience ;  and  that  equity  will  not  interfere  where  the  Equity  wUl 
breach  of  a  duty,  or  the  violation  of  a  right,  may  be  °  hw^  uJwi* 
completely  and  adequately  paid  for  by  damages  at  remedy  u 
law.     It  is  proposed  now  to  consider  a  few  of  the  ®**™P^***- 
more  important  and  common  cases  in  which  equity 
interferes  by  injunction  to  restrain  breaches  of  duty 
or  violations  of  right. 


1.    In  cases  of  waste.  l.  Jurisdiction 

in  case 
waste. 


Waste  may  be  defined  as  the  destructive  or  material  "  ^*^  ®' 


alteration  of  things  forming  an  essential  part  of  the 
inheritance.^ 

The  jurisdiction  of  equity  to  restrain  waste  arose.  Arose  from 
as  in  most  other  cases,  from  the  incompeteucy  of  the  ^^^^p^^^^j 

'  r      ^      J  Of  common 

common  law  to  give  adequate  relief.     The  jurisdiction  kw. 
at  common  law  with  regard  to  waste  may  be  thus  ^"^^^"^^'y'' 
shortly  stated.     By  the  Statutes  of  Marlebridge,'  of  waste. 
Gloucester,'   and  of  Westminster,*  a  writ  of  waste 
may  be  brought  by  him  who  hath  the  immediate 
estate    of    inheritance    in    reversion    or    remainder 
against  the  tenant  for  life,  tenant  in  dower,  tenant 
by  the  courtesy,  or  tenant  for  years ;  it  may  also  be 
brought  by  one  tenant  in  common  or  joint-tenant 
against  another  who  wastes  the  estate  held  in  com- 
mon or  joint-tenancy.     But  it  does  not  lie  between 
co-parceners^ 

But  courts  of  equity  have  by  no  means  limited  In  what  cases 
themselves  to  an  interference  in  cases  of  this  sort.  ^^^  ^^^^' 
They   have    extended   this   salutary  relief   to   cases 

^  Tudor's  Real  Property  Cases,  '  13  Edw.  I.  c.  22. 

90.  »  8  Black.  Com.  227,  228  ;  Jtf- 

1  52  Hen.  III.  feraon  y.  BUhop  of  Durham,  1  Bos. 

'  6  Edw.  L  c.  5.  k  PuU.  120. 
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where  the  remedies  provided  in  the  courts  of  com- 
mon law  cannot  be  made  to  apply;  and  where  the 
titles  of  the  parties  are  purely  of  an  equitable  nature ; 
and  where  the  waste  is  what  is  commonly,  although 
with  no  great  propriety  of  language,  termed  equit- 
Equitable  able  WEstc/  meaning  acts  which  are  deemed  waste 
waste.  fyjjij  jjj  courts  of  equity ;  and  where  no  waste  has 

been  actually  committed,  but  is  only  meditated  or 
apprehended,  equity  will  interfere  by  a  bill  quia 
timet} 

Cases  where  a  In  the  first  placc,  there  are  many  cases  where  a 
^unkhabie^t  P^^^^^  ^^  dispunishable  at  law  for  committing  waste, 
law.  and  yet  a  court  of  equity  will  enjoin  him.     As  where 

there  is  a  tenant  for  life,  remainder  for  life,  remainder 
in  fee,  the  tenant  for  life  will  be  restrained  by  in- 
junction from  committing  waste;  although,  if  he 
did  commit  waste,  no  action  of  waste  could  lie 
against  him  by  the  remainder-man  for  life,  for  he 
has  not  the  inheritance ;  nor  by  the  remainder- 
man in  fee,  by  reason  of  the  interposed  remainder  for 
life.« 

As  where  a  So  whcrc  a  tenant  for  life  holds  his  estate  without 
tenant  for  life  impeachment  of  waste,  he  may  fell  timber,  open  new 
legal  right  to  mincs  Or  pits,  and  will  have  full  property  in  the  pro- 
commit  waste.  (J^(;e/    Thig  ia  j^ig  legal  right,  and  if,  in  exercising 

that  right,  he  is  guilty  of  malicious,  extravagant, 
and  capricious  waste,  such  as  pulling  down  and  dis- 
mantling a  mansion-house,^  or  felling  timber  planted 
or  left  standing  for  ornament  or  shelter  of  a  mansion- 
house  or  grounds,*  though  there  is  no  remedy  at  com- 
mon law,  he  will  be  restrained  in  equity.    And  the 

1  DownMre  ▼.  Sandy$,  6  Ves.  Bowles's  Case,  11  Co.  79  6. 

109,  110.  *  Vane  ▼.  Barnard,  2  Vem.  7S8. 

*  St.  912.  •RoUv,  SomervilU,  2  £q.  Oil 

s  Oarth  ▼.  Cotton,  1   Ves.   Sr.  Abr.  759 ;  Morrii  ▼.  Morris,  15 

524,  655.  B.  c.     2  L.  C.  623.  Sim.  505 ;  MickUthuwite  v.  MkUf 

«  Co.    Litt.    220   a;    Lewis  <Atoai^,  1  De  G.  &  Jo.  519. 
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same  rale  will  be  applied  to  a  tenant  in  tail  after  pos-  Tenant  in  taU 
sibility  of  issue  extinct,  who  has  the  same  power  to  ??®^  powiw- 

•  '  f  lity  of  u0Ud 

commit  waste  as  a  tenant  for  life,  without  impeach-  extinct, 
ment  of  waste,^ 

In  the  next  place,  courts  of  equity  will  grant  an  Cases  where 
injunction  in  cases  where  the  aggrieved  party  has  !I^*^£J^*** 
a  purely  equitable  right,  and,  indeed,  it  has  been  purely  an 
said   that  these  courts  will  grant  it  more  strongly  JJJ*^**^^® 
where  there  is  a  trust-estate.*    Thus,  for  instance,  in 
cases  of  mortgages,  if  the  mortgagor  in  possession  Mortgagor 
should  fell  timber  on  the  estate,  and  thereby  ihe^^^""^ 
security  would  become  insufficient,  but  not  otherwise, 
a    court   of   equity  will  restrain  the  mortgagor  by 
injunction.'      On   the  other  hand,  a  mortgagee  in 
possession  will  not  be  permitted  to  waste  the  estate, 
unless  the  security  prove  defective,  in  which  case 
the  court  will  not  restrain  him  from  felling  timber, 
the  produce  being,  of  course,  applied  in  ease  of  the 
estate.* 

It  seems  that  courts  of  equity  have  no  jurisdiction  Permissive 
in  cases  of  permissive  waste  by  a  tenant  for  life  having  JJI^tdUble 
the  legal  estate ;  *  permissive  waste  being  defined  as  an  ia  equity, 
act  of  omission — as  not  doing  repairs,  whereby  houses 
are  suffered  to  fall  into  decay.* 

2.    In  cases  of  nuisances.  2.  Nuisances. 

In  cases  of  public  nuisancer*,  properly  so  called,  an  Public  nui- 
indictment  lies  to  abate  them,  and  punish  the  offenders.  S^^Sicto^t, 
But  an  information  also  lies  in  equity  to  redress  the  butBometimes 
grievance  by  way  of  injunction.     Thus  informations  junctwn  on"" 
have  been  maintained  against  a  public  nuisance  by  information 
stopping  a  highway.     Bat  the  question  of  nuisance  or 

^  Att.  Gen,  V.  D,  of  Sfariboroughy  *  WUheringUm  ▼.  Bankt,    Sel. 

8  Madd.  538  ;  Abrahall  v.  Bubb,  Ch.  Ca.  81. 

2  Swaust.  172.  *  P(noya  v.  Blagrave,  Kay,  495 ; 

*  Bobifuon  y.  Liiton,  3  Atk.  209.  4  De  O.  M.  k  0.  448. 

'  King  y.  Smith,  2  Hare,  239;  *  Inst.  145. 
Eau  y.  MUU,  7  Gr.  145. 
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Public  nui- 


not  must,  in  cases  of  doubt,  be  tried  bj  a  jury ;  and 
the  injunction  will  be  granted  or  not  as  that  fact  is 
decided^ 

As  a  rule,  a  suit  of  this  nature  is  instituted  by  the 
Attorney-General,  or  he  is  made  a  party,  as  represent- 
ing the  public.  But  when  a  private  person  suffers  a 
special  and  peculiar  injury  distinct  from  that  of  the 
public  in  general,  in  consequence  of  a  public  nuisance, 
B^ce^uamg  j^^  ^y  |^  entitled  to  an  injunction  and  relief  in  equity, 
damage.  '  which  may  thus  compel  the  wrong-doer  to  take  active 
measures  against  allowing  the  injury  to  continue,'  and 
in  such  a  case  the  Attorney-General  need  not  be  a 
party.' 

In  regard  to  private  nuisances  the  interference  of 
courts  of  equity  by  way  of  injunction  is  undoubtedly 
founded  upon  the  ground  of  restraining  irreparable 
mischief,  or  of  suppressing  vexatious  and  interminable 
litigation,  or  of  preventing  multiplicity  of  suits.  It  is 
not  every  nuisance  which  will  justify  the  interposition 
of  a  court  of  equity.  There  must  be  such  an  injury  as 
from  its  nature  is  not  susceptible  of  being  adequately 
compensated  by  damages  at  law,  or  such  as,  from  its 
continuance  or  permanently  mischievous  character, 
must  occasion  a  constantly  recurring  grievance,  which 
cannot  be  otherwise  prevented,  save  by  an  injunction.^ 
Thus  it  has  been  said,  that  every  common  trespass  is 
not  a  foundation  for  an  injunction,  where  it  is  only 
contingent,  fugitive,  or  temporary.  But  if  it  is  con- 
tinued so  long  as  to  become  a  nuisance,  the  person 
committing  it  ought  to  be  restrained.  So  a  mere 
diminution  of  the  value  of  property  by  a  nuisance, 
without  irreparable  mischief,  will  not  furnish  any 
foundation  for  equitable  relief.* 


Equity  has 
jurifldiction 
in  cases  of 
private  nui- 
sances. 


But  it  will 
not  interfere, 
where  it  can  be 
compensated 
by  damages. 


^  St.  923  ;  AU.'Om.  ▼.  CUaver, 
18  Ves.  217  ;  JUpon  ▼.  ffobaH,  8 
My.  &  K.  169,  179. 

•  St  924  a. 

>  Wood  ▼.  Suidife,  2  Sim.  N.  S. 


163. 

*  Fithmonger*$  Co.  r,  Eait  India 
Co.  1  Dick.  163. 

'AtL-Oen.  r.  KiAoi^  16  Vet. 
842 ;  St.  925. 
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On  the  other  hand,  where  the  injury  is  irreparable,  Where  injuiy 
as  where  loss  of  health,^  loss  of  trade,  destruction  of  "  "^'«P»»^^ 
the  means  of  subsistence,  or  permanent  ruin  to  pro- 
perty, may  or  will  ensue  from  the  wrongful  act,  in 
every  such  case  courts  of  equity  will  interfere  by  in- 
junction.*   Thus,  for  example,  where  a  party  builds  so 
near  the  house  of  another  party  as  to  darken  his  Darkening 
windows,  against  the  clear  rights  of  the  latter,  either  ^^^^^  H^^ 
by  contract  or  by  ancient  possession,  courts  of  equity 
will  interfere  by  injunction  to  prevent  the  nuisance, 
as  well  as  to  remedy  it,  if  already  done.    The  injury  is 
material,  and  operates  daily  to  destroy  or  diminish  the 
comfort  and  use  of  the  adjoining  house;   and  the 
remedy  by  a  multiplicity  of  actions  for  the  continuance 
of  it  would  furnish  no  substantial  compensation.' 

Upon  the  same  principle  it  has  been  held  that  a  Rigiit  to  late- 
landowner  has  a  right,  independent  of  prescription,  to  |^y»"PP®'^  ^^ 
the  lateral  support  of  his  neighbour's  land,  so  far  as 
that  is  necessary  to  sustain  the  soil  of  his  land  in  its 
natural  state,  and  also  to  compensation  for  damages 
caused  either  to  the  land  or  buildings  upon  it  by  the 
withdrawal  of  such  support,  it  being  established  that 
the  additional  weight  of  the  buildings  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  subsistence  of  the  soil.    And  it  would  seem 
also,  that  he  may  acquire,  by  twenty  years'  enjoyment.  Of  soU  with 
the  right  to  lateral  support  for  the  buildings  also  erected  ^*^<^8»  oq 
on  the  land.^ 

So  equity  will  interfere  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  PoUution  of 
streams,  causing  injury  to  the  riparian  owners.     In  ■*'®*°^ 
AtL'Gen,  v.  Borough  of  Birmingham^  Wood,  V.  C, 
thus  expresses  himself,  ^^Now  the  plaintiff's  rights  are 
these :  he  has  a  clear  right  to  enjoy  the  river,  which, 

^  Tfolter  T.  Sdft,  20  L.  J.  Ch.  888 ;  WymtanleyY.  Lee,  2  Swanst. 

438.  885  ;  St  926. 

>  WynstatUey  ▼.  Lee,  2  Swanst.  «  Hunt  ▼.  PeaJke,  Johns.  705 

835 ;  Broadhenl  v.  Imp.  Gat.  Co.  St  927  a. 
7  De  Q.  M.  k  G.  486.  •  4  K.  &  J.  546. 

*AU.'Oen.  t.  Nichol,  16  Ves. 
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before  the  defendant's  operations,  flowed  unpolluted — 
or,  at  all  events,  so  far  unpolluted  that  fish  could  live 
in  the  stream,  and  cattle  would  drink  of  it — ^through 
his  grounds,  for  three  miles,  and  upwards,  in  exactly 
the  same  condition  in  which  it  flowed  formerly,  so  that 
cattle  may  drink  of  it  without  injury,  and  fish,  which 
were  accustomed  to  frequent  it,  may  not  be  driven 

elsewhere As  regards  the  discretion  the  court 

should  exercise  where  such  right  exists,  if  the  plaintiff 

finds  the  river  so  polluted  as  to  be  a  continuous  injury 

to  him ;  if,  in  order  to  assert  his  right,  he  would  be 

Plaintiff         obliged  to  bring  a  series  of  actions,  one  every  day  of 

\Iise^have  to  ^^®  ^^^^^  ^^  rcspcct  of  cvcry  additional  injury  to  his 
bring  a  series  cattlc,  or  cvcry  additional  annoyance  to  himself  (not 
of  actions.  ^^  mention  the  permanent  injury  which  he  would  sus- 
tain in  having  the  water — which,  as  it  passes  along  the 
course  of  his  land,  is  his  property — so  damaged  that  he 
cannot  use  it),  then  the  court  will  properly  exercise  its 
discretion  by  granting  an  inj  auction  to  relieve  him  from 
the  necessity  of  bringing  a  series  of  actions,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  damages  to  which  such  continual  and  daily 
annoyance  entitles  him." 

3.  Patents,         3.  Cascs  of  patents,  copyright,  and  trade-marks. 

tnlde"mari^  ^^  ^®  ^^  Order  to  prevent  irreparable  mischief,  or  to 
suppress  multiplicity  of  suits  and  vexatious  litigation, 
that  courts  of  equity  interfere  in  cases  of  patents  for 
inventions,  and  in  cases  of  copyrights  to  secure  the 
rio:hts  of  the  inventor  or  author.^ 

Damages  at  It  is  quitc  plain  that  if  no  other  remedy  could  be 
Uw  utterly  in-  given  iu  cascs  of  patent  and  copyright  than  an  action 
at  law  for  damages,  the  inventor  or  author  might  be 
ruined  by  the  necessity  of  perpetual  litigation,  without 
ever  being  able  to  have  a  final  establishment  of  his 
rights.  Besides,  in  cases  of  this  nature,  mere  damages 
would  often  give  no  adequate  relief.     For  example,  in 

1  St  980. 
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the  case  of  a  copyright,  the  sale  of  copies  by  the  de- 
fendant is  not  only  in  each  instance  taking  from  the 
author  the  profit  upon  the  individual  book,  which  he 
might  otherwise  have  sold,  but  it  may  also  be  injuring 
him  to  an  incalculable  extent  in  regard  to  the  value 
and  disposition  of  his  copyright,  which  no  inquiry  for 
the  purpose  of  damages  could  fully  ascertain.' 

The  jurisdiction  will  be  exercised  in  all  cases  where  Juriadiotion 
there  is  a  clear  colour  of  title,  founded  upon  long  ^j^^^J^^* 
possession  and  assertion  of  right.     Even  an  equitable  cised. 
interest,  limited  in  point  of  time  or  extent,  is  suffi- 
cient    But  a  mere  agent  to  sell  has  not  such  a  real 
interest  in  a  work  as  will  entitle  him  to  relief.'    The 
question  of  piracy  or  no  piracy  is  at  the  present  day 
usually  decided  by  the  court,  on  a  personal  inspection 
of  the  book ;  but  if  necessary,  an  issue  will  be  directed 
at  law.® 

In  cases,  however,  where  a  patent  has  been  granted  In  omm  of 
for  an  invention,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  course  forPJJ^^™' 
courts  of  equity  to  interpose  by  way  of  injunction,  not  a  matter 
If  the  patent  has  been  but  recently  granted,  and  its  ^^^'<^." 
validity  has  not  been  ascertained  by  a  trial  at  law,  cumstanoea. 
the  court  will  not  generally  act  upon  its  own  notions  it^UJeatab- 
of   the  validity  or    invalidity  of   the    patent,  andlJ^®^**^*^* 
grant  an  immediate  injunction ;  but  it  will  require 
it  to  be  ascertained  by  a  trial  in  a  court  of  law  if  the 
defendant  denies  its  validity,  or  puts  the  matter  in 
doubt.^    But  if  the  patent  has  been  granted  for  some  Has  it  been  in 
length  of  time,  and  the  patentee  has  put  the  inven-  :t?t'Sne  T 
tion  into  public  use,  and  has  had  an  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  it  under  his  patent  for  a  period  of  time,  which 
may  fairly  create  the  presumption  of  an  exclusive 

1  St.  931,  932  ;  Hogg  ▼.  Kirhy,  *  Copinger  on  Copyright,  118 
8  Vea  223  119 

«  Nkhd  T.  StoekdaU,  8  Swanat.  * ' Martin  v.  WriglU,  6  Sim.  297 ; 
687.  Saunders  v.  Smith,  8  Hy.  k  Cr. 

711,  728. 
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right,  the  court  will  ordinarily  interfere  by  way  of 
injunction.^ 

Three  courses      The  coursc  puFsued  by  the  court  in  granting  an 
open  to  the     injunction  in  such  cases  is  thus  laid  down  by  Lord 

court  in  Bucii        **  ^  •' 

a  case.  Cottenham  in  Bacon  v.  Jones :  *  "  When  a  party  ap- 

plies for  the  aid  of  the  court,  the  application  for  an 
injunction  is  made  either  during  the  progress  of  the 
suit,  or  at  the  hearing ;  and  in  both  cases,  I  appre- 
hend, great  latitude  and  discretion  are  allowed  to  the 
court  in  dealing  with  the  application.     Where  the 
application  is  for  an  interlocutory  injunction,  several 
courses  are  open ;  the  court  may  at  once  grant  the 
Injunction      injunction  simpliciterj  without  more — a  course  which, 
nmplicUer,      though  perfectly  competent  to  the  court,  is  not  very 
likely  to  be  taken  where  the  defendant  raises  a  ques- 
Injunction,      tiou  as  to  the  Validity  of  the  plaintiffs  title ;  or  it 
that  plaiB^iff '^  may  follow  the  more  usual,  and,  as  I  apprehend,  more 
establish  his    wholcsome  practice,  in  such  a  case,  of  either  granting 
?n%*ction'     ^^  injunction,  and  at  the  same  time  directing  the 
withheld  until  plaintiff  to  proceed  to  establish  his   legal  title,  or 
Lh  hi  tide     0^  requiring  him  first  to  establish  his  title  at  law, 
?*  1?^'  ^®'      and  suspending  the  grant  of  the  injunction   until 
inganac-^*^   the  result  of  the  legal  investigation  has  been  ascer- 
count.  tained,  the  defendant  in  the  meantime  keeping  an 

account." 

There  are  some  peculiar  principles  applicable  to 

cases  of  copyright,  which  are  not  generally  applicable 

No  copyright  to  patents  for  inventions.     In  the  first  place,  no  copy- 

immOT^d  or'*  ^^o^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  Consistently  with  principles  of  public 

libellous*        policy  in  any  work  of  a  clearly  irreligious,  immoral, 

works.  libellous,  or  obscene  description.    Further,  in  order  to 

establish  such  a  claim,  the  author  must  in  the  first 

place  show  a  right  to  sell,  and  this  he  cannot  do,  he 

himself  being  unable  to  acquire  a  property  therein.* 

1  St.  934.  *  Copinger  on  Copyiight.  48. 

«  4  My.  &  Cp.  433,  486. 
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In  the  case  of  an  asserted  piracy  of  such  a  work,  if 
it  be  a  matter  of  any  real  doubt  whether  it  falls 
within  such  a  description  or  not,  courts  of  equity 
will  not  interfere  by  injunction  to  prevent  or  restrain 
the  piracy,  but  will  leave  the  party  to  his  remedy 
at  law.* 

In  the  next  place,  in  cases  of  copyright,  difficulties  What  u  an  in- 
often  arise  in  ascertaining  whether  there  has  been  J^'*^.™^?*  °' 
actual  infringement  thereof.       It  is,  for  instance, 
clearly  settled  not  to  be  an  infringement  of  the  copy- 
right  of  a  book  to  make  bond  fide  quotations    or  Bond  fide 
extracts  from  it,  or  a  bond  fide  abridgment  of  it,  or  ^^^^e^*  * 
to  make  a  bond  fide  use  of  the  same  common  materials  abridgment, 
in   the  composition   of   another  work.      But  what^*"*^-^ 

r  use  of  com- 

constitutes  a  bond  fide  use  of  extracts,  or  a  bond  fide  mon  mate- 
abridgment,  or  a  bond  fide  use  of  common  materials,  JS^g^meut 
is  often  a  matter  of  most  embarrassing  inquiry.     The 
true  question,  it  has  been  said,  in  all  these  cases,  is, 
whether  there  has  been  a  legitimate  use  of  the  copy- 
right publication,  by  the  fair  exercise  of  a  mental 
operation  deserving  the  character  of  a  new  work.^ 
But  if  one,  instead  of  searching  into  the  common 
sources,   and    obtaining  his    materials   from  them, 
should  avail  himself  of  the  labour  of  his  predecessor, 
and  adopt  his  arrangement,  or  do  it  with  only  a 
colourable  variation,  it  would  be  an  infringement  of 
the  copyright.     But  it  is  no  infringement  where  an  identical  quo- 
author  has  been  led  by  an  earlier  writer  to  consult  **'*o°*« 
authorities  referred  to  by  him,  even  though  he  may 
quote  the  same  passages  from  those  authorities  which 
were  used  by  the  earlier  writer.' 

The  general  doctrine  on  copyright  in  publications  of  Maps,  calen- 
the  class  of  maps,  road  books,  calendars,  chronological  Jj^»  t*Wea, 

1  St.  936;  Lawrence  y.  Smith,  11  Sim.  31;  Lewie  y.  FuUarUmy 

Jacob,  472;  Walcot  y.  Walker,  7  2  Beav.  6. 

Vea.  1.  •  Pike  v.  Nicholas,  L.  R.  5  Ch. 

>  St.  939 ;  CampMl  y.  Scott,  251. 
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Identity  of 
6rror8  a 
ground  for 
BUBpecting 
piracy. 


and  other  tables,  is  not  very  easily  reducible  to  any 
accurate  definition.  Here  the  materials  being  equally 
open  to  ally  there  must  be  a  close  identity  or  similitude 
in  the  very  form  and  use  of  the  common  materials. 
The  difficulty  here  is  to  distinguish  what  belongs  to 
the  exclusive  labours  of  a  single  mind,  from  what  are 
the  common  sources  of  the  materials  of  the  knowledge 
used  by  all.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  case  of  maps; 
one  man  may  publish  the  map  of  a  country ;  another 
man,  with  the  same  design,  if  he  has  equal  skill  and 
opportunity,  may  by  his  own  labour  produce  almost  a 
fac-simile.  He  has  certainly  a  right  so  to  do.  But 
he  is  not  at  liberty  to  copy  that  map,  and  claim  it  as 
his  own.  He  may  work  on  the  same  original 
materials ;  but  he  cannot  exclusively  and  evasively 
use  those  already  collected  and  embodied  by  the  skill, 
industry,  and  expenditure  of  another.  The  fact  of 
copy  or  no  copy  is  generally  ascertained,  in  the 
absence  of  direct  evidence,  by  the  appearance  in  the 
alleged  copy  of  the  same  inaccuracies  or  blunders  that 
are  to  be  found  in  the  first  published  work.  But  this 
is  a  mode  of  inference  which  must  be  applied  with 
caution.^ 


Copyright  in 
lectures. 


In  Abemethy  v.  Hutchinson^  it  was  held  that  when 
persons  are  admitted  as  pupils  or  otherwise  to  hear 
lectures,  although  they  were  orally  delivered,  and  al- 
though the  parties  might  go  to  the  extent  of  putting 
down  the  whole  by  means  of  shorthand,  yet  they  can 
do  that  only  for  the  purposes  of  their  own  information, 
and  could  not  publish  for  profit  that  which  they  had 
not  obtained  the  right  of  selling.  And  consequently 
another  person,  who,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  as  to 
how  he  came  by  them,  must  in  the  opinion  of  the 
court  have  obtained  them  from  a  pupil,  would  be  re- 


1  St.  940;  WUhin$  ▼.  Aikin,  17 
Yes.  424  ;  LongnMnv,  WinehuUr, 
16  Yes.  269. 


»  1  H.  &  Tw.  40 ;  at  a  8  L.  J. 
Ch.  209. 
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strained.     Copyright  in  lectures  is  now,  under  certain 
conditions,  protected  by  legislative  enactment.^ 

As  to  private  letters,  whether  on  literary  subjects  or  Copyright  in 
on  matters  of  private  business,  personal  friendships  or  I:^^^^;^; 
family  concerns,  a  learned  writer  lays  down  the  follow-  or  private 

ing  conclusions  :  * —  matten. 

1.  That  the  writer  of  private  letters  has  such  a  i.  The  writer 
qualified  right  of  property  in  them  as  will  entitle  him  J^X  pubul»- 
to  an  injunction  to  restrain  their  publication  by  the  tion. 
party  written  to,  or  his  assignees.' 

2.  That  the  party  written  to  has  such  a  qualified  2.  The  party 
right  of  property  in  the  letters  written  to  him  as  will  ]^y^£o*re- 
entitle  him,  or  his  personal  representative,  to  restrain  strain  their 
the  publication  of  them  by  a  stranger.*  ntnmgw?  ^ 

3.  That  such  qualified  rights  may  be  displaced  by  3.  Publication 
reasons  of  public  policy,  or  by  some  personal  equity.*  ^^nda^of^"^ 

public  policy. 

An  injunction  will    be    granted  to   restrain    the  injunction 
publication    of    an  unpublished    manuscript      This  ^^^5^^^" 
doctrine  appears  to  have  been  first  established  in  the  unpubiiBhed 
case  of  the  Duke  of  Queensberry  v.  Shebbeare.^    In  ™"*"*®"P^ 
that  case,  the  plaintiff  claimed,  as  administrator  of 
A.,   Lord   Clarendon's  descendant,   to    restrain .  the 
defendant  firom  publishing  the  History  of  the  Re- 
bellion ;  and  the  defendant  claimed,  under  a  delivery 
by  A.   of  the  original  manuscript  to  the  father  of 
another  defendant,  with  permission  to  take  a  copy  and 
make  what  use  he  thought  fit  of  it.     But  it  was  held 
that  it  was  not  to  be  presumed  that  Lord  Clarendon 

1  5  &  6  Will.  IV.  c.  65.  Beat  207 ;  Thompttm  ▼.  Stanhope^ 

«  Drew,  on  Inj.  208,  209.  Amb.  787. 

»  St.  944-948  ;  Popt  v.  (7«W,  2  »  Perdval  v.  PKipp»,  2  V.  &  B. 

Atk.   842;  Ou  y,    Pritchani,  2  19 ;  Joyce  on  Injunctions,  851-2. 

Swanst.  402.  *  2  Eden.  829;  Copinger  on 

*  Granard  t.  Dunkin,  1  BaU  &  Copyright,  24-83. 
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meant  the  defendant's  ancestor  to  have  the  profit  of 
multiplying  the  work  in  print,  though  he  might  make 
any  other  use  of  it  except  that.^ 


Injunction 
against  use  of 
trade-markB 
does  not  de- 
pend on  pro- 
perty, but  be- 
cause equity 
will  not  per- 
mit fraud. 

The  right 
tested  by 
its  violation. 


Burgess  v. 
Burgtss. 


A  man  cannot 
be  restrained 
from  using  his 
own  name  as 
yendor  of  an 
article. 


With  regard  to  the  use  of  fcriide-marks,  and  generally 
to  the  enjoyment  of  a  particular  trade  designation,  the 
right  to  protection  does  not  seem  to  depend  upon  a 
property  in  them,  but  on  the  principle  that  the  court 
will  not  allow  fraud  to  be  practised  upon  private  in- 
dividuals or  upon  the  public.  "  This  right  cannot 
properly  be  described  as  a  copyright ;  it  is,  in  fact, 
a  right  which  can  be  said  to  exist  only,  and  can  be 
tested  only,  by  its  violation  :  it  is  the  right  which  any 
person,  designating  his  wares  or  commodities  by  a 
particular  trade-mark,  as  it  is  called,  has  to  prevent 
others  from  selling  wares  which  are  not  his,  marked 
with  that  trade-mark  in  order  to  mislead  the  public, 
and  so  incidentally  to  injure  the  person  who  is  owner 
of  the  trade-mark."^  The  principle  will  be  seen  by 
a  comparison  of  the  following  cases.  In  Burgess  v. 
Burgess^  where  a  father  had  for  many  years  exclu- 
sively sold  an  article  under  the  title  of  "  Burgess's 
Essence  of  Anchovies,"  the  court  would  not  restrain 
his  son  from  selling  a  simQar  article  under  that  name, 
no  fraud  being  proved.  Knight  Bruce,  L.J.,  said: 
— "  All  the  Queen's  subjects  have  a  right,  if  they  will, 
to  manufacture  and  sell  pickles  and  sauces,  and  not 
the  less  that  their  fathers  have  done  so  before  themu 
All  the  Queen's  subjects  have  a  right  to  sell  these 
articles  in  their  own  names,  and  not  the  less  so  that 
they  bear  the  same  name  as  their  fathers ;  nor  is  there 
anything  else  that  this  defendant  has  done  in  question 
before  us.  He  follows  the  same  trade  as  that  his 
father  follows,  and  has  long  followed,  namely,  that 
of  manufacturer    and  seller    of   pickles,  preserves, 


^  Prinee  Albert  ▼.   Strange,  1 
Mac.  &  G.  25  ;  1  H.  &  Tw.  1. 
*  Farina  y.  Silverloek,  6  De  G. 


M.  &  G.  217. 

.  >  8  De  G.  M.  &  G.  897. 
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and  sauces;    among  them  one  called   'Essence  of 
Ancl^yies.'    He  carries  on  in  his  own  name,  and 
sells  his  essence  of  anchovies  as  '  Bargess's  Essence 
of  Anchovies/  which,  in  truth,  it  is.     If  any  circum- 
stance of  fraud,  now  material,  had  accompanied,  and  if  there  be  no 
were  continuing  to  accoApany,  the  case,  it  would  ^^®°^ 
stand  very  differently.     The  whole  ground  of  com- 
plaint is  the  great  celebrity  which,  during  many  years, 
has  been  possessed  by  the  elder  Mr  Burgess's  essence 
of  anchovies.     That  does  not  give  him  such  exclusive 
right,  such  a  monopoly,  such  a  privilege,  as  to  prevent 
any  man   from  making  essence  of  anchovies,   and 
selling  it  under  his  own  name."     In  the  case  of  Cocks  Coch  v. 
V.   Chandler^  the  bill  was  filed  by  the  successor  in  uw^ofword 
title  of  the  inventor  of  a  sauce  known  as  "  Reading  "Original" 
Sauce,"  to  restrain  a  rival  manufacturer  from  selling  pu^ito.  *^°  *  * 
his  preparation  under  the  name  of  "The   Original 
Heading  Sauce ;  "  and  on  proof  by  the  plaintiff  that 
he  alone  was  entitled  to  the  original  receipt,  and  that 
on  that  ground  his  sauce  had  attained  a  high  reputa- 
tion in  the  market,  an  injunction  was  granted  against 
the  use  by  the  defendant  of  the  word  "  original,"  as 
being  a  device  to  mislead  the  public. 

Before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  Concurrent  Juris- 
diction of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  it  is  appropriate 
briefly  to  point  out  certain  legislative  enactments, 
which  have  to  some  considerable  extent  increased  the 
power  and  usefulness  of  the  Court  of  Chancery^  by 
conferring  on  it  powers  hitherto  exclusively  belonging 
to  the  courts  of  common  law. 

By  Sir  Hugh  Cairns'  Act,^  it  is  enacted  that  in  all  sir  Hugh 
cases  in  which  the  court  has  jurisdiction  to  entertain  ^*^™*'  ^^ 
an  application  for  an  injunction  against  a  breach  of  any 
covenant,  contract,  or  agreement,  or  against  the  com- 

1  L.  R.  11  £q.  446;  ManhaU  v.      Kennedy,  13  Or.  523. 
Jion,  L.  R.  8  £q.  651  ;  Crawfurd  '  21  &  22  Vict.  o.  27. 

y.  Shuttock^  13  Or.  149 ;  Davis  ▼. 
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mission  or  continuance  of  any  wrongful  act,  or  for  the 
specific  performance  of  any  covenant,  contract,  or 
agreement,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  same  court,  if  it 
shall  think  fit,  to  award  damages  to  the  party  injured 
either  in  addition  to,  or  in  substitution  for,  such 
injunction,  and  such  damages  may  be  assessed  in  such 
manner  as  the  court  shall  direct  By  subsequent 
sections,  provision  is  made  for  the  assessment  of 
damages,  and  the  trial  of  questions  of  fact,  either  by 
a  jury  before  the  court  itself,  or  by  the  court  alone,  or 
for  the  assessment  of  damages  by  a  jury  before  any 
judge  of  one  of  the  superior  courts  of  common  law,  at 
nisi  pritcSj  or  at  the  assizes,  or  before  a  sheriff,  as  is 
done  in  writs  of  inquiry  at  common  law.* 

Construction       With  reference  to  the  construction  and  applica- 
theact*^*^"^    tion  of  this  act,  the  following  points  seem  to  be 
settled : — 


Equity  may 
give  damages 
where  it  baa  a 
jurisdiction  to 
grant  injunc- 
tion or  specific 
performance. 


May  assess 
damages  with 
or  without  a 
jury,  or  direct 
an  issue. 


1.  Equity- 
jurisdiction 
not  extended 
where  there 
ia  a  plain 
common  law 
remedy. 

2.  Damages 

not  glYVQ 

where  the  con- 
tract cannot 
be  performed 
at  uil. 


1.  That  the  statute  does  not  extend 'Hhe  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court  to  cases  where  there  is  a  plain  common 
law  remedy,  and  where,  before  the  statute,  tbe  court 
would  not  have  interfered."  * 

2.  "  Where  a  plaintiflF  comes  to  the  court  for  the 
specific  performance  of  a  contract  which  cannot  be 
performed  at  all,  there  damages  cannot  be  given  in 
lieu  of  specific  performance."^ 


3.  No  relief        3.  So,  again,  there  can  be  no  relief  in  a  court  of 
where  dar       equity  "  whcrc  a  bill  is  filed  for  damages,  and  damages 


are  asked  for.   Only. 


4.  When 
court  may 
compel  sped- 
fio  perform- 
ance of  one 


4.  Where  a  court  has  jurisdiction  to  compel  specific 
performance  of  a  part  of  a  contract,  it  has  also  power 
under  the  statute  to  award  damages  for  the  breach  of 


1  21  &  22  Vict  c  27  as.  2-6. 
s  Wick$  y.  Bunt,  Johnson,  380. 
»  Per  Wood,  v. C,  in  MiddUton 
▼.    Magnaify   2  H.    &    M.    236; 


Jtogen  ▼.  CkallU,  27  Bear.  175 
Scott  T.  Rayment,  L.  R.  7  Eq.  112. 
«  Middkton  v.  Magiwy,  2  H.  It 
M.  287. 
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another  part  of  that  contract,  in  respect  of  which  it  pan  of  &n 
could  not  have  compelled  specific  performance.    Thus,  J^2*°**  '* 
plaintiff  agreed  to  grant  a  lease  to  defendant,  when  damages  for 
and  so  soon  as  he,  the  defendant,  should  have  huilt  a  J^  ^It^^ 
new  house  on  the  land ;  and  the  defendant  agreed  to  '^^lich  it  could 
accept  sach  lease  wljen  reqiftred,  and  to  pull  down  an  forced.^*  *** 
old  house  then  standing  on  the  land,  and  build  a  new 
one  on  the  site.     It  was  held  that  the  plaintiff  was 
entitled  to  damages  for  the  non-building  of  the  house, 
and  to  specific  performance  of  the  contract  to  accept 
the  lease.     Wood,  V.-C,  said : — *^  Now,  it  is  perfectly 
true  that  I  cannot  act  until  I  have  jurisdiction,  and 
under  the  existing  law,  before  the  passing  of  this  act, 
a  court  of  equity  had  not  jurisdiction  in  respect  of  a  A  court  of 
building  contract  of  this  description.     But  it  would  J^ris^icu^n"** 
have  had  jurisdiction,  before  the  passing  of  the  act,  to  simply  on  a 
compel  the  defendant  to  accept  a  lease  on  the  plaintiff  ^JJ^"^^  ^^^' 
waiving  the  condition  which  he  for  his  own  benefit 
inserted — that  he  should  not  be  called  upon  to  grant 
a  lease  until  a  certain  time.     The  defendant  has  agreed 
to  accept  a  lease  when  required,  and  the  court  has 
therefore  jurisdiction.     The  statute  would  not  apply 
to  a  case  where  the  object  of  the  agreement  was  simply 
the  building  of  the  house  under  such  conditions  and 
on  such  terms  that,  it  may  be  assumed,  the  court 
could  not  grant  specific  performance ;  and,  in  such  a 
case,  a  plaintiff  could  not  file  a  bill  to  have  damages 
instead  of  specific  performance,  because  there  would 
be  no  jurisdiction.     But  there  is  a  distinct  agreement 
here,  not  only  to  build  the  house,  but  to  accept  the 
lease.     The  court,  having  therefore  acquired  jurisdic- 
tion, may  give  damages,  either  in  addition  to  or  in 
substitution  for  specific  performance.     The  meaning 
of  the  statute  can  only  be,  that,  where  the  court  has  if  the  court 
juriBdiction  in  the  suit,  it  may  award  damages  in  sub-  Stty 
stitution  for  specific  performance."  *  give  damages. 

^  Soamei  ▼.  Sdge,  Johnson,  669 ;      J.  &  S.  142, 
MiddlUon  y.  Greenwood,  2  D.  0. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  courts  of  common  law  have 
been  invested  with  equitable  powers,  in  the  nature  of  an 
injunction  at  equity;  for  by  the  17  &  18  Vict,  c  125, 
s.  79,  it  is  enacted  that  "  in  all  cases  of  breach  of  con- 
Injunction  at  tract  or  other  injury,  where  the  party  injured  is  entitled 
to  maintain,  and  has  brought  an  action^  he  may,  in  like 
case  and  manner  as  hereinbefore  provided  with  respect 
to  mandamus y  claim  a  writ  of  injunction  against  the 
repetition  or  continuance  of  such  breach  of  contract 
or  other  injury,  or  the  committal  of  any  breach  of 
contract  or  injury  of  a  like  kind,  arising  out  of  the 
same  contract,  or  relating  to  the  same  property  or 
right ;  and  he  may,  in  the  same  action,  include  a  claim 
for  damages  or  other  redress."  ^ 

1  MayaU  v.  ffigbey,  81   L.  J.      Jur.  N.  S.  Ex.  931. 
£jcb.  '629 ;  Jwel  v.  Chaplin,  2 


common  law. 

An  action 
must  have 
been  already 
commenced. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


PARTITION. 


Another  head  of  Concurrent  Jurisdiction  is  that  of 
partition  of  real  estate,  when  held  by  joint-tenants  or 
tenants  in  common. 

The  ground  of  this  jurisdiction  has  been  thus  stated  Origin  of 
by  Lord  Redesdale :  "  In  the  case  of  partition  of  an  J^"*<^^<^**°°- 
estate,  if  the  titles  of  the  parties  are  in  any  degree 
complicated,  the  difficulties  which  have  occurred  in 
proceeding  at  the  common  law  have  led  to  applica- 
tions to  courts  of  equity  for  partitions,  which  are 
effected  by  first  ascertaining  the  rights  of  the  several 
persons  interested,  and  then  issuing  a  commission  to 
make  the  partition  required,  and  npon  return  of  the 
commission,  and  confirmation  of  that  return  by  the 
court,  the  partition  is  finally  completed  by  mutual 
conveyances  of  the  allotments  made  to  the  several 
parties."^ 

The  common  Jaw  remedy  by  writ  of  partition  was  Writ  of  par- 
at  an  early  period  found  inadequate  and  incomplete,  jnadeqiutte^ 
on  account  of  the  various  and  complicated  interests 
which  in  process  of  time  arise  out  of  or  attach  to  the 
ownership  of  real  estate.  Moreover,  courts  of  law 
were  content  merely  to  declare  the  rights  of  the 
parties,  and  were  incapable  of  effecting  a  partition  by 
means  of  mutual  conveyances.  It  is  for  these  and 
other  reasons,  as  the  necessity  of  the  discovery  of 
titles,  the  difficulty  of  making  the  appropriate  and 
indispensable  compensatory  adjustments,  the  peculiar 

1  Mitfoid  on  Pleading,  120. 
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remedial  processes  of  courts  of  equity,  and  their 
ability  to  clear  away  all  intermediate  obstructions 
against  complete  justice,  that  these  courts  have 
assumed  a  general  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  courts 
of  law  in  all  cases  of  partition.  And  in  so  doing  they 
have  usually  followed  the  analogies  of  the  law ;  and 
will  decree  partition  in  such  cases  as  the  courts  of 
law  recognise  as  fit  for  their  interference.  But  courts 
of  equity  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  understood  as 
limiting  their  jurisdiction  in  partition  to  cases  cog- 
nisable or  relievable  at  law;  for  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  may  interfere  in  cases  where  a  partition 
would  not  be  at  law ;  as,  for  instance,  where  an  equit- 
able title  is  set  up.^ 


Reversioner 
cannot  main- 
tain Buit  for 
partition. 


A  suit  for  partition  cannot  be  maintained  by  a 
person  interested  as  a  joint-tenant  or  tenant  in  com- 
mon in  reversion ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  it  would 
be  unreasonable  that  a  reversioner  should  be  permitted 
to  disturb  the  existing  state  of  things,  as  where  lands  in 
the  possession  of  a  tenant  for  life  become  on  his  death 
divisible  among  several  as  tenants  in  common.^    Nor 
Nor  person      eveu  siuce  the  Partition  Act  1868  will  a  bill  lie,  where 
dSKgS  ^^^  ^^'^®  ^^^S  Purely  legal,  the  main  purpose  of  the 
title.  suit  is  not  partition,  but  to  prove  the  legal  title.* 


Provisions  of 
Trustee  Act 
1850  when 
persons  in- 
terested are 
under  incap- 
acity. 


In  suits  for  partition  difficulties  often  arose  owing 
to  the  incapacity  of  persons  interested  in  the  property, 
which  it  was  desired  should  be  divided.  But  now, 
where  any  decree  has  been  made  by  the  court  for  a 
partition,  or  for  a  sale  in  lieu  of  a  partition,^  of  any 
lands,  the  court  may  declare  that  any  of  the  parties 
to  the  suit,  wherein  the  decree  is  made,  are  trustees 
of  such  lands,  or  any  part  thereof  within  the  meaning 


1  St.  658 ;  WUli  ▼.  Slade,  6 
Ves.  498  ;  CaHwrightv.  Pulteney, 
2  Atk.  380. 

*  BvoM  V.  BagtkaWf  L.  R.  8  Eq. 
469  ;  L.  R.  5  Ch.  840. 


>  Oiffard  T.  Waiiamt,  L.  R.  5 
Ch.  546. 

«  The  PartiUon  Act  1868  (91 
k  82  Vict  c.  4),  s.  7. 
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of  the  Trustee  Act  1850;   or  that  the  interests  of 

unborn  persons  who  might  claim  under  any  party  to 

the  suit,  or  by  other  ways  mentioned  in  the  act,  are 

the  interests  of  persons  who,  upon  coming  into  exist- 

enoe,  would  be  trustees  within  the  meaning  of  the 

act ;  and  thereupon  the  Lord  Chancellor,  intrusted  by 

the  sign  manual  with  the  care  of  the  persons  and 

estates  of  lunatics ,  may,  as  to  any  lunatic  or  person  of 

unsound  mind,  or  the  Court  of  Chancery  may,  in 

other  cases,  make  such  orders  as  to  the  estates,  rights, 

and  interests  of  such  persons,  born  or  unborn,  as  he 

or  the  court  might,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act, 

make  concerning  the  estates,  rights,  and  interests  of 

trustees,  born  or  unborn.^    Accordingly,  if  any  of  the  Veeting  order. 

persons  interested  are  infants,  lunatics,  or  persons  of 

unsound  mind,  the  court  will  carry  into  effect  the 

decree  for  partition,  by  making  an  order  vesting  their 

shares  in  such  persons  as  the  court  shall  direct.* 

Formerly  a  partition  was  usually  made  by  a  com-  Partition,  how 
mission  issued  to  inspect  and  apportion  the  estate       *' 
among  the  several  persons  entitled.    Now,  however, 
it  is  more  usually  made  in  chambers,  or  by  the  decree 
at  the  hearing. 

Where  the  property  is  small,  and  the  persons  inter-  Difficulties, 
ested  are  many,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  ^rty\mali  of 
a  partition  into  effect  were  often  so  great,  as  to  render  carrying  par. 
the  step  the  reverse  of  beneficial.     The  court  in  one  *ff^"  ^^ 
case '  directed  the  partition  of  a  house,  and  the  com- 
mission having  been  executed,  an  exception  was  taken 
by  the  defendant,  on  the  ground  that  the  commis- 
sioners had  allotted  to  the  plaintiff  the  whole  stack  of 
chimneys,  all  the  fireplaces,  the  only  staircase,  and 
all  the  conveniences  in  the  yard.     The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor overruled  the  exception,  saying  that  he  did  not 

^  Trustee  Act  1850  (13  &  14      Pr.  1031. 
Vict.  c.  60),  B.  80.  »  Turner  T.   Morgan,  8  Ve«. 

>  /Wd.,  BB.  3,  7,  80;  Dan.  Ch.       143. 
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know  how  to  make  a  better  partition  for  them ;  that 
he  granted  the  commission  with  great  relactance,  but 
was  bound  by  authority. 

Now  remedied  These  difficulties  are  now  in  great  measure  removed 
plrtitTorAct  ^y  *^®  Partition  Act  1868,  by  which  it  is  provided, 
1868.  that  if  it  appears  to  the  court  that,  by  reason  of 

the  nature  of  the  property  or  of  the  number  of  the 
parties  interested^  or  presumptively  interested,  or  of 
the  absence  or  disability  of  some  of  the  parties,  or  of 
any  other  circumstance,  a  sale  of  the  property  and  a 
distribution  of  the  proceeds  would  be  more  beneficial 
than  a  partition,  the  court  may,  if  it  thinks  fit,  on  the 
request  of  any  of  the  parties  interested,  and  notwith- 
standing the  dissent  or  disability  of  any  others,  direct 
a  sale  accordingly.^ 

1  31  &  82  Yict.  c.  40,  8.  8 ;  Dw.  Ch.  Pr.  1019-1022. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


INTBBPLEADEB. 


Where  two  or  more  persons,  whose  titles  are  con-  interpleader, 
nected  by  reason  of  one  beinff  derived  from  the  other,  ''^®"  ^'^^  ^5 

A 1      «    1     .  •  i»  more  persons 

or  of  both  being  derived  from  a  common  source,  claim  claim  the 
the  same  thing,  by  different  or  separate  interests,  ^^^t^^^l 
from  a  third  person,  and  he,  not  knowing  to  which  of  p««on. 
the  claimants  he  ought  of  right  to  render  a  debt  or 
duty,  or  to  deliver  property  in  his  custody,  fears  he 
may  be  hurt  by  some  of  them,  he  may  exhibit  a  bill 
of  interpleader  against  them.     In  this  bill  he  must 
state  his  own  rights  and  their  several  claims,  and 
pray  that  they  may  interplead,  so  that  the  court  may 
adjudge  to  whom  the  thing  belongs,  and  he  may  be 
indemnified.     If  any  suits  of  law  are  brought  against  Salts  at  Ux^ 
him,  he  may  also  pray  that  the  claimants  may  be^.^^™" 
restrained  from  proceeding  till  the  right  is  determined.^ 
And  similarly  an  injunction  will  be  granted  in  an  imperfect  suit 
interpleader  suit,  to  restrain  proceedings  in  another  ^  ^^^^7* 
suit  relating  to  the  same  subject-matter,  imperfect  in 
its  frame  for  lack  of  parties.* 

The  remedy  by  interpleader  was  not  unknown  to  interpleader 
the  common  law ;  but  it  had  a  very  narrow  ranere  of  **  ^^  ?°^y  *° 

1  TA*  mi        -1        11  1        cases  of  jomt 

purpose  and  application.     The  interpleader  at  lawbaUment. 
only  existed  where  there  was  a  joint  bailment  by  both 
parties.^ 

The  true  origin  then  of  the  jurisdiction  in  equity 
over  interpleader  is,  that  there  is  either  no  remedy  at 

1  Mitford  on  Pleading,  58,  59  ;  pany  t.  Thonuu,  L.  R.  8  Cb.  74. 
Jonei  T.  Thomat,  2  Sm.  &  Qi£  *  Crawshay  r.  ThomUm,  2  Mj. 

186.  ft  Or.  1,  21. 

*  Prudential   Auurance   Com' 
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law,  or  the  legal  remedy  is  inadequate  in  the  given 
case. 


Plaintiff  to 
a  bill  of  inter- 
pleader muBt 
have  no  per- 
sonal interest 
in  the  subject- 
matter. 
Auctioneer 
claiming  com- 
mission can- 
not maintain 
a  suit. 


In  order  that  a  party  maybe  entitled  to  bring  a  bill 
for  interpleader  in  equity,  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  he  should  have  no  personal  interest  in  the  subject- 
matter  of  contest  In  Mitchell  v.  Hayne^  plaintiff 
was  an  auctioneer,  and  had  sold  an  estate  for  one  of 
the  defendants.  The  other  defendant  vf^as  the  pni- 
chaser,  and  had  commenced  an  action  against  the 
plaintiff  for  the  deposit;  upon  vrhich  the  plaintiff 
prayed  for  an  interpleader  and  injunction,  offering,  at 
the  same  time,  to  pay  the  deposit  money  into  court, 
after  deducting  his  conmiission.  The  Vice-Chancellor 
refused  the  bill,  saying,  "  Interpleader  is  where  the 
plaintiff  is  the  holder  of  a  stake  which  is  equally  con- 
tested by  the  defendants,  as  to  which  the  party  is 
wholly  indifferent  between  the  parties,  and  the  right 
to  which  will  be  fully  settled  by  interpleader  between 
the  defendants."* 


Crowzkay  r, 
Thornton, 


In  the  case  of  Crawskay  ▼.  Thomton^^  A.  deposited 
certain  iron  with  B.  k  Co.,  who  were  wharfingers, 
and  afterwards  directed  them  to  deliver  it  to  C.  C. 
applied  to  B.  &  Co.  to  know  the  particulars  of  the 
iron  held  by  them  on  his  account ;  and  B.  &.  Co. 
then  wrote  a  letter  to  C,  saying,  that  in  compliance 
with  his  request,  they  annexed  a  note  of  the  landing 
weights  of  the  iron  transferred  into  his  name  by  A., 
and  now  held  by  them  (B.  k  Co.)  at  his  (C.'s)  disposal 
B.  k  Co.  subsequently  received  notice  from  D.  that 
the  iron  belonged  to  him,  and  that  it  had  been 
deposited  with  A.  as  an  agent  for  sale,  and  that  he 
without  authority  pledged  it  to  C.  B.  &  Co.  then 
filed  a  bill  of  interpleader  against  C.  and  D.  It  was 
held  that  they  could  not  maintain  a  bill  of  inter- 


M  Sim.  &  Stu.  63.  Jr.  109. 

'  LangtUm  t.  ^Boyltton,  2  Yes.  *  2  My.  ft  Cr.  1, 19. 
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pleader,  for  after  their  letter  to  C,  C  had  a  right 
against  them  independently  of  the  question  whether 
D.  was  or  was  not  entitled  to  the  iron.     The  Lord 
Chancellor  said,  "  The  case  tendered  by  every  such  It  is  essential 
bill  of  interpleader  ought  to  be,  that  the  whole  of  the  p^^J°that 
rights  claimed  by  the  defendants  may  be  properly  the  whole  of 
determined  by  litigation  between  them ;  and  that  the  cki^j^by 
plaintiflFs  are  not  under  any  liabilities  to  either  of  the  thedefendanu 
defendants  beyond  those  which  arise  from  the  title  to  ^^bIw  deter- 
the  property  in  contest ;  because  if  the  plaintiffs  have  mined  by  the 
come  under  any  personal  obligation,  independently  interpleader 
of  the  question  of  property,  so  that  either  of  the  de-  ?/**^  *pp!|S*.^^® 
fendants  may  recover  against  them  at  law  without  under"a 
establishing  a  right  to  the  property,  it  is  obvious  that  "^^^I^I.^m'-x 
no  litigation  between  the  defendants  can  ascertain  to  one  of  the 
their  respective  rights  as  against  the  plaintiffs ;  and  d«f<Jiidanta. 
the  injunction,  which  is  of  course,  if  the  case  be  a 
proper  subject  for  interpleader,  would  deprive  a  de- 
fendant having  such  a   case,   beyond  the  question 
of  property,  of  part  of  his  legal  remedy,  with  the 
possibility,  at  least,  of  failing  in  the  contest  with  his 
co-defendant;   in  which  case  the  injunction  would 
deprive  him  of  a  legal  right,  without  affording  him 
any  equivalent  or  compensation." 

In  regard  to  bills  of  interpleader,  it  is  not  neces-  Interpleader 
sary  to  entitle  the  party  to  come  into  equity  that  the  Jitie'i^  le^i 
title  of  the  claimants  should  be  both  purely  legal,  and  the  other 
It  is  sufficient  to  give  jurisdiction,  that  the  one  title  ®^^ 
is  legal,  and  the  other  is  equitable.^    Thus,  for  in- 
stance, if  a  debt  or  other  claim  has  been  assigned,  Debt  assigned* 
and  a  controversy  arises  between  the  assignor  and  the 
assignee  respecting  the  title,  a  bill  of  interpleader 
may  be  brought  by  the  debtor  to  have  the  point 
settled  to  whom  he  shall  pay.*    Indeed  where  one  of  Or  where  both 
the  claims  is  purely  equitable,  it  seems  formerly  to*"®^** 

1  Paris  T.  Gilham,  Coop.  66  ;  «  Wright  v.  Ward,  4  Russ.  216. 

Morgan  v.  Maraack,  2  Mer.  107. 

2i 
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have  been  indispensable  to  come  intx>  equity ;  for  in 
such  a  case  there  could  be  no  interpleader  awarded 
at  law.^  But  since  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act 
1860,  courts  of  law  will  on  an  interpleader  issue 
take  into  consideration  the  equitable  rights  of  the 
parties.^ 

No  inter-  In  the  casc  of  adverse   independent  titles,  not 

pleader  in       jgj.'^g^  from  the  samc  common  source,  the  party 

case  of  adverse  ,  i   «      -i   t  •        i* 

independent    holding  the  property  must,  it  seems,  defend  himself 

rived  "rom'^the  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^®  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  5   ^^^  ^®  ^  °^*  entitled  tO 

same  common  the  assistance  of  a  court  of  equity,  for  that  would 

source.  ^^^  ^^  assume  the  right  to  try  merely  legal   titles 

upon  a  controversy  between  diflferent  parties  where 

there  is  no  privity  of  contract  between  them  and  the 

third  person  who  calls  for  an  interpleader.* 

A  cent  cannot      It  is  a  settled  rule  of  law,  and  of  equity  also,  that 

pfe^er^^ainst  ^°  ^g^^t  shall  uot  bc  allowcd  to  disputc  the  title  of 

his  principal,    his  principal  to  property  which  he  has  received  from 

or  for  his  principal ;  or  to  say  that  he  will  hold  it  for 

the  benefit  of  a  stranger.*     But  this  doctrine  is  to 

be  taken  with  its  proper  qualifications.     For  if  the 

Except  where  principal  has  created  an  interest  or  a  lien  on  the 

principal  has    fm^^g  fn  f}^Q  hands  of  the  affent  in  favour  of  a  third 

created  a  lien  ^ 

in  favour  of     pcrsou,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  that  interest  or 
a  thurd  party,  jj^^^  j^  ^^  controversy  between  the  principal  and  such 

third  person,  then  the  agent  may,  for  his  own  pro- 
tection, file  a  bill  of  interpleader,  to  compel  them 
to  litigate  and  adjast  their  respective  titles  to  the 
fund.* 

Again,  a  tenant  cannot  file  a  bill  of  interpleader 

^  Bolton  ▼.  WiUiami,  4  Bro.  *  St.  817 ;  Dwon  ▼.  ffmmomi, 

C.  C.  309.  2  B.  &  Aid.   313 ;   NiekoU(m  v. 

*  JRutden  t.  Pope^  L.  R.  8  Ex.      KnowUs,  6  Madd.  47. 

269.  *  St.  817  a ;    Smitk  ▼.   H^m- 

*  St.  816,  820 ;  Pearson  v.  Car-      mond,  6  Sim.  10 ;  Wright  r.  Ward^ 
don,  2  Russ.  ft  My.  606,  610.  4  Bust.  215,  220. 
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against  his  landlord  on  notice  of  ejectment  by  a  Tenant  cannot 
stranger  nnder  an  adverse  title  .to  that  of  the  land-  ^*^*^^ 
lord.     ^^  The  reason  is  manifest ;  for  npon  the  defi-  landlord,  and 
nition  of  it,  a  hill  of  interpleader  is  where  two  *i^f^|%y  j^ 
persons  claim  of  a  third  the  same  debt,  or  the  same  paramount 
duty.    With  regard  to  the  relation  of  landlord  and  for  Uioy  both 
tenant,  the  right  must  be  the  object  of  an  ejectment.  <*<>  not  claim 
The  law  has  taken  snch  anxious,  care  to  settle  their  duty, 
rights  arising  out  of  that  relation,  that  the  tenant  ^be  ^^^^ 
attacked  throws  himself  upon  his  landlord.     He  has  throws  him- 
nothing  to  do  with  any  claim  adverse  to  his  landlord,  f?!^^^' 
He  puts  the  landlord  in  his  place.     If  the  landlord 
does  not  defend  for  him,  he  recovers  upon  his  lease 
a  recompense  against  the  landlord.     In  the  case  of 
another  person  claiming  against  the  title  of  his  land- 
lord, it  is  clear,  unless  he  derives  under  the  title  of 
the  landlord,  he  cannot  claim  the  same  debt.     The 
rent  due  upon  the  demise  is  a  different  demand  from 
that  which  some  other  person  may  have  upon  the 
occupation  of  the  premises."^    But  equity  will,  even 
in  the  case  of  a  tenant,  grant  relief  if  the  persons  Cases  where  a 
claiming  the  same  rent  claim  in  privity  of  contract  |^^*^™JJ^i 
or  tenure,  as  in  the  case  of  a  mortgagor  and  mort-  interpleader, 
gagee ;   of  a  trustee  and  cestui  qtie  trtist ;  or  where 
an  estate  is  settled  to  the  separate  use  of  a  married 
woman,  of  which  the  tenant  has   notice,  and   the 
husband  has  been  in  receipt  of  the  rent.'    In  cases 
of  this  sort  the  tenant  does  not  dispute  the  title  of  where  he 
his  landlord,  but  he  aflSrms  that  title,  and  the  tenure  J^Jhefa^d- 
and  contract  by  which  the  rent  is  payable,  and  puts  lord's  title. 
himself  upon  the  mere  uncertainty  of  the  person  to 
whom  he  is  to  pay  the  rent." 

A  bill  of  interpleader  could  not  be  filed  by  a  sheriff  sheriff  seizing 
who  seized  goods  in  execution,  on  account  of  the^^^^^^Jj! 

^  Dungeyy.Angave^  2  Yes,  Jr.  Clarke  r.    JByne,  18  Ves.  383;<'^^*«^- 

810 ;    Cook  y,   JRostlyn,  1    Giff.  Johnson  v.   Atkinson,   8   Anstr.  pleader. 

167.  798. 

*  Bodges  t.  Smith,  1  Coz,  857;  *  St.  812. 
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existence  of  adverse  claims  to  the  property.  And 
this  arose  from  the  principle  involved  in  the  defini- 
tion of  an  interpleader,  "  where  two  persons  claim  of 
a  third  the  same  debt,  or  the  same  duty ;  "  and  the 
sheriflf,  as  to  one  of  the  defendants,  admits  himself  a 
wrong-doer,  and  may  be  therefore  liable  to  him  for 
damages,  as  well  as  for  the  goods  themselves.^  It 
seems,  however,  that  courts  of  equity  will  allow  a  hill 
He  may  do  so  of  interpleader  to  be  filed  by  a  sheriff  where  there  are 
^^^conmctln   conflicting  equitable  claims  on  the  property  which  he 

equiteble,  haS  Seizcd.' 

claims. 

1  Slingahy  r.  B<mlton^  1  V.  &  461. 
Bea.  335.  The  common  law  courts  hare 

»  Daniell's  Ch.  Pr.  1416  ;  Tuf-  power  to  give  relief,  by  way  of 

ton  V.  Harding,  6  Jur.  N.  S.  116  ;  interpleader,   under  the  StaU.  I 

Bale  V.  Saloon   Omnihua  Co.    i  &  2  Will.  IV.  c.  58 ;  1  &  2  Vict 

Drew.  492;  J)utton  v.  Fumess,  12  c.  45  ;   23  &  24  Vict  c,  126,  as. 

Jur.  N.  S.  886;  S.  C.  85  Beav.  12-18. 


PART  V. 

THE  AUXILIARY  AND  SPECIALLY  REMEDIAL 
JURISDICTION  OF  EQUITY. 


CHAPTER  L 


DISCOVERY. 


Every  bill  in  equity  may  properly  be  deemed  a  bill  of  Every  bill  in 
discovery,  since  it  seeks  a  disclosure  from  the  defend-  of  ^^^  *ry  ^^^ 
ant,  on  his  oath,  of  the  truth  of  the  circumstances  con- 
stituting the  plaintiff's  case,  as  propounded  in  his 
bill. 

But  that  which  is  emphatically  called  a  bill  of  dis-  But  a  bill  of 
covery,  is  a  bill  which  asks  no  relief,  but  which  simply  p^^tZoniy" 
seeks  the  discovery  of  facts  resting  in  the  knowledge  for  discovery 
of  the  defendant,  or  the  discovery  of  deeds,  or  writings,  ^edinw  in'w. 
or  other  things,  in  the  possession  or  power  of  the  other  court 
defendant,  in  order  to  maintain  the  right  or  title  of  the 
party  asking  it,  in  some  suit  or  proceeding  in  another 
court.^ 

In  general,  it  seems  necessary,  in  order  to  maintain  Generally  an 
a  bill  of  discovery,  that  an  action  should  be  already  *?****"  "J""*^ 

alreaciv  oe 

commenced  in  another  court,  to  which  it  should  be  commenced, 
auxiliary.    There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  where 
the  object  of  discovery  is  to  ascertain  who  is  the  proper 
party  against  whom  the  suit  should  be  brought.     But 
these  are  of  rare  occurrence.* 

1  St.  1483.  &  Stu.  83 ;  (Hty  of  London   v. 

'  See  AngeU  r.  AngeU,  1  Sim.       Levy,  8  Ves.  404 ;  St.  1483. 
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Jurisdiction  The  power  of  the  courts  of  equity  to  compel  dis- 
*Wu8e^ar°"^  covery  arose  principally  from  the  inability  of  courts  of 
law  defendant  common  law  to  compcl  a  complete  discovery  of  the 
examined  on  D^atcrial  facts  in  Controversy  by  the  oaths  of  the 
oath,  or  be  parties  to  the  snit,  and  also  by  their  want  of  power  to 
produ^ce^docu-  Compel  the  production  of  deeds,  documents,  writings, 
menta.  and  other  things  which  are  in  the  custody  or  power  of 

one  of  the  parties,  and  are  material  to  the  right  title 
or  difence  of  the  other.^  Bills.of  discovery  are  greatly 
favoured  in  equity,  inasmuch  as  they  tend  to  assist 
and  promote  the  administration  of  justice  in  others, 
and  will  be  sustained  in  all  cases  where  some  well- 
founded  objection  does  not  exist  against  the  exercise 
of  this  jurisdiction.^  • 


Defences  to  a  The  principal  grounds  upon  which  a  bill  of  dis- 
covery. "  covery  may  be  resisted  are  as  follows : — I.  That  the 
subject  is  not  cognisable  in  any  court  of  justice.  2. 
That  the  court  will  not  lend  its  aid  to  obtain  a  dis- 
covery for  the  particular  court  for  which  it  is  wanted 
3.  That  the  plaintiff  is  not  entitled  to  the  discovery 
by  reason  of  some  personal  disability.  4.  That  the 
plaintiff  has  no  title  to  the  character  in  which  he  sues. 
5.  That  the  value  of  the  suit  is  beneath  the  dignity  of 
the  court.  6.  That  the  plaintiff  has  no  interest  in  the 
subject-matter,  or  title  to  the  discovery  required,  or 
that  an  action  will  not  lie  for  which  it  is  wanted.  7. 
That  the  defendant  is  not  answerable  to  the  plaintiff, 
but  that  some  other  person  has  a  right  to  call  for  the 
discovery.  8.  That  the  policy  of  the  law  exempts  the 
defendant  from  the  discovery.  9,  That  the  defendant 
is  not  bound  to  discover  his  own  title.  10.  That  the 
discovery  is  not  material  in  the  suit.  11.  That  the 
defendant  is  a  mere  witness.  12.  That  the  discovery 
called  for  would  subject  the  defendant  to  a  penalty,  or 
forfeiture,  or  a  prosecution.' 

^  St.  1484,  1485.  *  St.  1488.  *  St  1489. 
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It  must  clearly  appear  upon  the  face  of  the  bill  Plaintiff  seek- 
that  the  pkintiflF  has  a  title  to  the  discovery  which  he  '^X^ 
seeks;  a  mere  stranger  cannot  maintain  a  bill  for  the  to  have  a  title. 
discovery  of  the  title  of  another  person.    Hence  an  Heirat-law 
heir-at-law  cannot,  during  the  life  of  his  ancestor,  ^^^^l^ 
maintain  a  bill  for  a   discovery  of  facts  ,  or  deeds  cannot  have 
material  to  the  ancestor's  estate,  for  he  has  no  present  "^^^^^'y- 
title  whatsoever,  but  only  the  possibility  of  a  future 
title.     Even  an  heir-at-law  has  not  a  right  i^  the  But  heir-in- 
inspection  of  deeds .  in  the  possession  of  a  devisee,  J^^^^i^ 
unless  he  is  an  heir-in-tail,  in  which  latter  case  he  is  deeds, 
entitled  to  see  the  deeds  creating  the  estate  tail,  but 
no  further.     And  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  an  heir- 
at-law  has  no  interest  in  the  title-deeds  of  an  estate 
unless  it  has  descended  to  him ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  devisee  claiming  an  estate  under  a  will  can- 
not, without  a  discovery  of  the  title-deeds,  maintain 
any  suit  at  law.^ 

In  the  next  place,  the  party  must  not  only  show  The  plaintiff 
that  he  has  an  interest  in  the  subject-matter  of  the  J^^feir 
bm,  but  he  must  also  state  a  case  which  will,  if  he  is  must  state  a 
the  plaintiflf  at  law,  constitute  a  good  ground  of^^J^^ 
action  ;  or  if  he  is  the  defendant  at  law,  show  a  good  good  ground 
ground  of  defence,  in  answer  to  the  action.     K  it  is  defwioer  ^^ 
clear  that  the  action  or  defence  is  unmaintainable  at 
law,  courts  of  equity  will  not  entertain  a  bill  for  any 
discovery  in  support  of  it,  since  the  discovery  could 
not  be  material,  but  must  be  useless.' 

If  the  point,  however,  be  fairly  open  to  doubt  or  If  the  matter 
controversy,  courts  of  equity  will  grant  the  discovery,  the  court  wiu 
and  leave  it  to  courts  of  law  to  adjudicate  upon  the  grant  the  dk- 
legal  rights  of  the  party  seeking  the  discovery."  covery. 

1  St.  14901-493.  St.  1493  a. 

•  See  WallU  v.  Duhe  of  Port-  »  Tkonuu  v.  Ttfler,  8  Younge  k 

land,  3  Vee.  Jr.  494  ;  Lord  Ken-  CoU.  Ex.  255  ;  St.  1498  a. 
sington  t.  ManteH^  13  Vee.  240; 
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No  discovery 
in  aid  of  suits 
not  purely 
civil. 


Or  where  it 
would  cause 
a  forfeiture. 


Courts  of  equity  will  not  entertain  a  bill  for  a  dis- 
covery to  aid  the  promotion  or  defence  of  any  suit 
which  is  not  purely  of  a  civil  nature.  Thus  they  will 
not  compel  a  discovery  in  aid  of  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion, for  it  is  against  the  genius  of  the  common  law 
to  compel  a  party  to  accuse  himself;  and  it  is  against 
the  general  principles  of  equity  to  aid  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  penalties  and  forfeitures.^  Thus  in  a  recent 
case,*  where,  on  a  bill  filed  by  the  United  States  of 
America,  as  the  successors  to  the  rights  and  property 
of  the  late  Confederate  States  of  America,  praying  for 
an  account  and  relief  in  respect  of  moneys  received  by 
the  defendant,  as  agent  of  the  Confederate  States,  the 
defendant  pleaded  that  by  a  law  of  the  United  States, 
the  property  of  all  persons  who  had  acted  as  agents  for 
the  Confederate  States  was  liable  to  confiscation,  and 
that  he  could  not  answer  without  «xposing  himself  to 
such  confiscation,  it  was  held  that  the  plea  was  a  good 
plea  as  to  the  discovery. 


No  discovery 
in  aid  of  an- 
other court 
which  could 
exercise  the 
same  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Except  where 
the  other 
court  had  not 
that  power 
originally. 


No  discovery 
in  aid  of  arbi- 
tration. 


Courts  of  equity  will  not  entertain  a  bill  for  a  dis- 
covery to  assist  a  suit  in  another  court  if  the  latter  is 
of  itself  competent  to  exercise  the  same  jurisdiction. 
But  although  a  party  may  now  examine  his  opponent 
at  law  under  the  Stats.  14  &  15  Vict  c.  99,  s.  2,  and 
1 7  &  18  Vict.  c.  125,  ss.  61,  52,  and  the  courts  of  com- 
mon law  can  now  compel  the  production  of  documents 
under  those  acts,  yet  a  plaintifi*  or  defendant  at  law 
is  still  entitled  to  come  to  equity  for  discovery  in  aid 
of  his  action  or  defence ;  and  this  is  put  npon  the 
ground  that  equity  having  once  acquired  jurisdiction 
over  the  subject-matter,  cannot  lose  that  jurisdiction 
by  the  mere  fact  of  the  common  law  courts  also  being 
invested  with  the  same  powers.*  And  courts  of 
equity  will  not  entertain  such  bills  in  aid  of  a  contro- 

1  St.  1494.  *  LoveU  ▼.  OaUoway,  17  Bear. 

*  United  States  of  Ameriea  t.       1;  British  Emp.  Shippimg  C^r. 
M'Rae,  L.  R.  8  Ch.  79.  Somet,  3  K.  &  J.  433. 
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versy  pending  before  arbitrators,  for  they  are  not  the 

regular  tribunals  authorised  to  administer  justice ; 

and  being  judges  of  the  parties'  own  choice,  they  must 

submit    to    the    inconvenience    incidental    thereto.^ 

But  courts  of  equity  will  grant  a  discovery  in  aid  of  Except  arbi- 

a  compulsory  reference  to  arbitration  ordered  in  an*™**^'^^ 

*,  "^  compulsory. 

action/ 

No  discovery  will  be  compelled  where  it  is  against  Married  wo- 
the  policy  of  the  law  from  the  particular  relation  of  ^^^^^Jli 
the  parties.      Thus  no  discovery  will  lie  against  a  to  diaciose 
married  woman  to  compel  her  to  disclose  facts  which  may  ^arge 
may  charge  her  husband.     Nor  will  a  person  stand-  iier  husband, 
ing  in  the  relation  of  professional  confidence  towards  confidence, 
another  be  compelled  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  his 
client.^ 

In  general,  arbitrators  are  not  compellable  by  a  bill  Arbitrators 
of  discovery  to  disclose  the  grounds  upon  which  they  abiVtostete 
made  their  award,  because  arbitrators  are  not  obliged  the  ground  of 
by  law  to  give  any  reason  for  their  award.     But  if  they  ^^^^  award, 
are  charged  with  corruption,  fraud,  or  partiality,  they 
must  answer  that.* 

It  is  ordinarily  a  good  objection  to  a  bill  of  discovery  No  discovery 
that  it  seeks  the  discovery  from  a  defendant,  who  is  a  "  ^^J^"*  * 
mere  witness,  and  has  no  interest  in  the  suit ;  for,  as 
he  may  be  examined  in  the  suit  as  a  witness,  there  is 
no  ground  to  make  him  a  party  to  a  bill  of  discovery, 
since  his  answer  would  not  be  evidence  against  any 
other  person  in  the  suit.* 

A  defendant  may  object  to  a  bill  of  discovery,  that  No  discovery 

he  is  a  band  fide  purchaser  of  the  property  for  a^°^^^\^ 

valuable  consideration,  without  notice  of  the  plaintiffs  for  value  with- 
out Dotice. 

1  Btrui  V.  Bighy,  6  Vescy,  821 ;  •  St.  1496. 

St.  1495.  ^  St.  1498. 

•  Britisk  Emp,  Shipping  Co.  ▼.  "  St.  1499  ;  Dan.  Ch.  Pr.  255. 

SofMt,  3  K.  &  J.  433. 
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claim.  To  entitle  himself  to  this  protection,  however, 
the  purchase  must  not  only  be  bondfde^  and  without 
notice,  and  for  a  valuable  consideration,  but  the  pur- 
chase money  must  have  been  paid.^ 


Or  as  again 
a  purchaser 
with  notice 
from  such 
bond  fide 
purchaser. 


And  not  only  is  a  bond  Jlde  purchaser  for  value 
without  notice  protected  in  equity  against  a  plaintiff 
seeking  to  overturn  that  title ;  but  a  purchaser  with 
notice,  under  a  bond  Jlde  purchaser  without  notice,  is 
entitled  to  the  like  protection.  For  otherwise,  it  would 
happen  that  the  title  of  such  a  bond  fde  purchaser 
would  become  unmarketable  in  his  hands,  and  con- 
sequently he  might  be  subjected  to  great  losses,  if  not 
utter  ruin.* 


1  See  Stanhope  v.  Earl  Veitiey, 
2  Eden,  81  ;  WUloughhy  t.  WiU 
lowjhby,    1   Term   li,    763;    St. 


1502. 
«  St.  1503. 
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CHAPTER  11. 


BILLS  TO  PERPETUATE  TESTIMONT. 


I.  The  object  of  bills  to  perpetuate  testimony  is  toL  Biiu toper- 
preserve  and  perpetuate  evidence  when  it  is  in  danger  P«*"*^  ^^i* 
of  being  lost,  before  the  matter  to  which  it  relates  To  preserve 
can  be  made  the  subject  of  judicial  investigation.  ^nge"^f  "^ 
Bills  of  this  sort  are  obviously  indispensable  for  the  being  lost 
purposes  of  public  justice,  as  it  may  be  utterly  impos-  ^^u"^*  1^"" 
sible  for  a  party  to  bring  his  rights  presently  to  aii^^iga^d. 
judicial  decision ;  and  unless,  in  the  meantime,  he 
may  perpetuate  the  proofs  of  those  rights,  they  may 
be  lost  without  any  default  on  his  side.^ 

The  jurisdiction  which  courts  of  equity  exercise  to  The  objection 
perpetuate  testimony  is  open  to  one  great  objection.  "» ^^ti^ng 
The  depositions  are  not  published  until  after  the  death  are  not  pub- 
of  the  witnesses.    The  testimony,  therefore,  has  this  J^^^jwlth  of 
infirmity,  that  it  is  not  given  under  the  sanction  of  witness, 
those  penalties  which  the  law  attaches  to  the  crime  of 
perjury.     It  is  for  this  reason  chiefly  that  courts  of 
equity  do  not  generally  entertain  such  bills,  unless 
where  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  a  failure  of 
justice.* 

If,  therefore,  it  be  possible  that  the  matter  in  con-  if  matter  can 
troversy  can  be  made  the  subject  of  immediate  judi-  {j^j*^^*^ 
cial  investigation,  by  the  party  who  seeks  to  perpe-  equity  re- 
tuate  testimony,  courts  of  equity  will  not  entertain  a  fj^*u\J^  ^J^, 
bill  for  the  purpose.     For  the  party,  under  such  cir-  mony. 

1  St.  1505.  Stu.  83  ;  St  1507. 

'  Angell  T.  Angdl,  1  Sim.  & 
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cumstances,  has  it  fully  in  his  power  to  terminate  the 
controversy,  by  commencing  the  proper  action ;  and 
therefore  there  is  no  reason  for  giving  him  the  advan- 
tage of  deferring  his  proceedings  to  a  future  time,  and 
But  equity      to  Substitute  written  depositions  for  tied  voce  evi- 
H  the  matted  ^^ncc.^    But,  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  party  who 
cannot  by  any  filcs  the  bill  cau  by  uo  mcaus  bring  the  matter  in 
wiceTnt^cated-  Controversy  into    immediate   judicial   investigation, 
which  may  happen  when  his  title  is  in  remainder,  or 
when  he  himself  is  in  actual  possession  of  the  property 
or  right,  with  reference  to  which  he  seeks  to  perpetuate 
testimony,  equity  will  entertain  a  suit  for  that  purpose. 
For,  otherwise,  the  only  evidence  which  could  support 
liis  title,  possession,  or  rights,  might  be  lost  by  the 
death  of  his  witnesses ;  and  the  adverse  party  might 
purposely  delay  any  suit  to  vindicate  his  claims,  with 
a  view  to  that  very  event.^ 

Equity  wiu         On  the  principle  that  equity,  if  possible,  will  do 
not  perpetuate  nothin<]r  in  vain,  the  court  declines  to  perpetuate 

evidence  of  a  ,      ®       .  ^  r     r 

right  which     testimony  in  support  of  the  right  of  a  plaintiff,  which 
may  be  barred,  jjjg^yljg  immediately  barred  by  the  defendant,  as  in 

the  case  of  a  remainder-man  filing  a  bill  against  the 
What  interest  tenant  iu  tail  in  possession.'  As  to  the  question  what 

^faLiSff  to  fii  *^<^^^^  ^^  interest  the  plaintiff  must  possess  in  order 

such  a  bill,      to  entitle  him  to  file  a  bill  to  perpetuate  testimony, 

6  &  6  Vict.,     the  law  is  regulated  by  6  &  6  Vict,  c.  69,  by  which 

^'  ^^'  it  is  enacted  that  any  person  who  would,  under  the 

Every  species  circumstanccs  alleged  by  him  to  exist,  become  entitled, 

^*t^^*  °°^    w/?<?»  t/ie  happening  of  any  future  event  ^  to  any  hotumr^ 

titlej  dignity^  or  office,  or  to  any  estate  or  interest  in 

any  property,  real  or  personal,  the  right  or  claim  to 

which  cannot  by  him  be  brought  to  trial  before  the 

happening  of  such  event,  shall  be  entitled  to  file 

a  bill  in   Chancery,  to   perpetuate    any  testimony 

1  miice  V.  BoujitU  (No.  1),  32     Peek,  L.  R.  3  Eq.  415. 
Beav.  299.  *  Jhirdey    ▼.  FiUkardinge,   6 

'St.    1508;   JSarl   Speruer  r.      Ves.  261. 
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which  may  he  material  for  estahlishing  such  claim  or 
right^ 

Before   this   statute,  a  mere  expectancy  or  spes  Before  the 
successionisy  as    that    of   an   heir-at-law,   was    not  ^^p^^^^J^^^j^* 
considered  sufficient  to  sustain  a  bill  to  perpetuate  apes  succes- 
testimony,  though  any  interest,  however  small  or  ^"ugh!"  °° 
remote,    even    though    contingent,  which    the    law 
would  recognise,  entitled  a  party  to  the  relief.^    So 
also,  before  the  statute,  a  bill  to  perpetuate  testimony  And  there 
was  only  allowed  where  some  right  to  property  was  ^^^g^^® 

involved.*  right  to  pro- 

perty. 

11.  There  is  another  species  of  bills,  having  a  close 
analogy  to  that  to  perpetuate  testimony,  and  often 
confounded  with   it,   but  which,  in  reality,  stands 
upon  distinct  considerations.     We  allude  to  bills  to  Biila  to  take 
take  testimony  de  bene  esse,  and  bills  to  take  the  J®**^*™^"^  ^ 
testimony  of  persons  resident  abroad,  to  be  used  in  *^'  "^ 
suits  actually  pending  in  the  courts.     There  is  this 
broad  distinction  between  bills  of  this  sort  and  bills 
to  perpetuate  testimony,  that  the  latter  are,  and  can 
be,  brought  by  persons  only  who  are  in  possession, 
under  their  title,  and  who  cannot  sue  at  law,  and 
thereby  have  an  opportunity  to  examine  their  witnesses 
in  such  suit.     But  bills  to  take  testimony  de  bene  esse 
may  be  brought,  not  only  by  persons  in  possession, 
but  by  persons  who  are  out  of  possession,  in  aid  of 
the  trial  at  law.     There  is  also  another  distinction  Can  only  be 
between  them,  which  is,  that  bills  de  bene  esse  can  be  ^'•o"g^^  ^^^^ 

'  '      .        ,  an  action  la 

brought  only  when  an  action  is  then  depending,  and  already  de- 
not  before.*  v^ndmg. 

The  court  will  make  an  order  for  the  examination 
of  witnesses  de  bene  esse^  where  important  witnesses 

1  Campbell  v.  Earl  o/DMouBie,  ^  Toionshend  Peerage  C<ue,  10 

L.  R.  1  H.  L.  So.  App.  462.  CL  &  Fin.  289. 

»  Durdey  v.    Fiukardinge,    6  *  St.  1513  ;  Angell  t.  Angell, 

Yes.  251.  1  Sim.  k  Stu.  83. 
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Order  for       are  SO  old  and  infirm  that  they  cannot  safely  travel, 

^?S^«  mIT  ^^  *^®y  ^®  ^^  ^  precarious  state  of  health,  or  they 

where  wit-  are   abroad    at    the    time   of   trial, — ^in    short,  the 

daa^roiTsly  com-t  wiU  givc  permission  for  such  an  examination  of 

ill,  or  cannot  witnesses  whercver  the  justice  of  the  case  appears  to 

travel,  &c  -.•_     'i.  i 

'  require  it/ 

Common  law  The  equity  jurisdiction,  with  reference  to  testimony 
have  ju^sdic-  ^  ^^^  ^^^^y  ^^  ^^  Considerably  less  practical  import- 
tion.  ance,  since  the  courts  of  common  law  have  been  in- 

vested with  ample  powers  for  that  purpose  by  13  Geo. 
III.,  c.  63,  s.  44,  and  1  Will.  IV.,  c.  22,  s.  1. 

1  DanieU'8  Ch.  Pr.  816. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

BILLS  QUIA  TIMET  AND  BILLS  OF  PEACE. 

I.  Bills  quia  timet  are  in  the  nature  of  writs  of  pre-  i.  quia  timet, 
vention,  to  accomplish  the  ends   of  precautionary 
justice.      They    are    ordinarily   applied    to    prevent  in  order  to 
wrongs  or  anticipated  mischiefs,  and  not  merely  to  p"^®**^ 
redress  them  when  done.    The  party  seeks  the  aid  of       "^ 
the  court  because  he  fears  {quia  timet)  some  future 
probable  injury  to  his  rights  or  interests,  and  not 
because  an  injury  has  already  occurred,  which  requires 
compensation  or  other  relief.     The  manner  in  which 
this  aid  is  given  by  courts  of  equity  is,  of  course, 
dependent  on  circumstances.     Sometimes  they  inter- 
fere by  the  appointment  of  a  receiver  to  receive  rents  Appointment 
or  other  income;  sometimes  by  an  order  to  pay  a®'''®^^^^"* 
pecuniary  fund  into  court,  sometimes  by  directing  Directing 
security  to  be  given,  or  money  to  be  paid  over,  and  J^^^^n*^ 
sometimes  by  the  mere  issuing  of  an  injunction,  or 
other  remedial  process,  thus  adapting  their  relief  to 
the  precise  nature  of  the  particular  case,  and  the 
remedial  justice  required  by  it.^ 

11.  Bills  of  peace  sometimes  bear  a  resemblance  to  n.  Biiia  of 
bills  quia  timet.     Bills  quia  tirnetj  however,  are  dis-  ^****®' 
tinguishable  from  the  former  in  several  respects,  and 
are  always  used  as  a  preventive  process,  before  a  suit 
is  actually  instituted ;  whereas  bills  of  peace,  although  Are  generally 
sometimes  brought  before  any  suit  is  instituted  to  try  ^  ri"ht  haa*^ 
a  right,  are  most  generally  brought  after  the  right  has  been  tried, 
been  tried  at  law.' 

1  St.  826.  *  St.  852. 
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• 

Definition.  By  a  bill  of  peace  we  are  to  understand  a  bill 

brought  by  a  person  to  establish  and  perpetuate  a 

right  which  he  claims,  and  which,  from  its  very  nature, 

may  be  controverted  by  different  persons,  at  different 

times,  and  by  different  actions;  or  where  separate 

Bills  of  peace  attempts  havc  abeady  been  unsuccessfully  made  to 

quleTa°per-     ovcrthrow  the  samc  right,  and  justice  requires  that  the 

sou's  right,      party  should  be  quieted  in  the  right,  if  it  is  already 

suflSciently  established ;  or  if  it  should  be  sufficiently 

established  under  the  direction  of  the  court      The 

obvious  design  of  such  a  bill  is  to  secure  repose  from 

perpetual  litigation,  and  is  founded  on  the  general 

doctrine  of  public  policy,  which  in  some  form  or  other 

may  be  found  in  the  jurisprudence  of  every  civilised 

country,  that  an  end  ought  to  be  put  to  litigation,  and 

Jiuerestreipuh'  above  all  to  fruitless  litigation ;  interest  reiptiblica  ut 

Ittium.  sitjinis  titium. 

Where  a  gene-     One  class  of  cascs,  to  which  this  remedial  process 
^  e's^biished  ^^  propcrly  applied,  is  where  there  is  one  general  right 
against  many,  to  Jjc  established  against  a  great  number  of  persons. 
And  it  may  be  resorted  to  either  where  one  person 
claims  or  defends  a  right  against  many,  or  where  many 
Court  of         claim  or  defend  a  right  against  one.*    Courts  of  equity 
bring^alTthe    having  a  powcr  to  bring  all  the  parties  before  them, 
parties  before  ^^Qi^  jq  Order  to  prevent  multiplicity  of  suits,  at  once 
interpose,  and  proceed  to  the  ascertainment  of  the 
general  right ;  and  if  it  be  necessary,  they  will  ascer- 
tain it  by  an  action  or  issue  at  law,  and  then  make 
a  decree  finally  binding  on  all  the  parties.* 

lUustrations.  Bills  of  this  nature  may  be  brought  by  a  lord  against 
tenants  for  an  encroachment  under  colour  of  a  common 
right ;  by  a  party  in  interest  to  establish  a  toll  due  by 
custom,  or  his  rights  to  the  profits  of  a  fair.*    So 

1  St.  858.  •  St  854. 

»  SIu^B^  WaUncorh*  t.   Teo-  *  St.  855. 

mam,  L.  R.  2  Ch.  8. 
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where  a  party  has  possession,  and  claims  a  right  of 
fishing  for  a  considerable  distance  in  a  river,  and  the 
riparian  proprietors  set  up  several  adverse  rights,  he 
may  have  a  bill  of  peace  against  all  of  them  to 
establish  his  right  and  quiet  his  possession.^    Thus,  in 
The  Sheffield   Waterworks  v.   Yeomins^  a  bill  was5A<^feWlFa<«r 
brought  against  Y.  and  five  other  defendants,   on  ^^^ 
behalf  of  themselves  and  all  other  the  persons  named 
in  certain  alleged  certificates,  praying  in  e£fect  that 
the  certificates  might  be  declared  void,  and  be  delivered 
up  to  be  cancelled.     The  facts  of  the  case,  which  arose 
out  of  the  bursting  of  a  reservoir  belonging  to  the 
plaintiff  company,    were    as    follows: — Under    the 
Sheffield  Waterworks  Act  1864,  which  was  passed  to 
provide  machinery  for  the  assessment  by  commis- 
sioners of  the  claims  of  sufferers  by  the  inundation, 
upwards  of  7000  claims  for  compensation  had  been 
considered,  and  certificates   issued  for  the  costs  of 
assessing  damages ;  which,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  act,  carried  with  them  a  summary  remedy  against 
the  company  on  default  of  payment  of  the  amount 
therein  certified  to  be  due  to  the  holder.     Questions, 
however,  had  arisen  as  to  the  validity  of  1500  of  the 
certificates  whichhad  been  delivered  to  the  defendant  Y., 
town-clerk  of  Sheffield,  on  behalf  of  various  claimants. 
The  question  as  to  the  validity  of  these  certificates  was 
the  question  to  be  decided  in  the  suit.    It  was  held 
on  demurrer,  that,  though  the  claims  of  the  defendants 
were  not  identical,  yet,  as  they  all  involved  the  same 
question  of  validity,  the  bill  would  lie,  as  in  the 
nature  of  a  bill  of  peace,  and  the  demurrer  was  accord- 
ingly overruled. 

Another  class  of  cases  to  which  bills  of  peace  are  Where  a  party 
now  ordinarily  applied,  is  where  the  plaintiff  has,  after  ri^elTwtab- 
repeated  and  satisfactory  trials,  established  his  right  liBhed  a 

1  Mayw  of  Yi/rk  v.  Pakington,  ^  L.  R.  2  Ch.  8. 

1  Atk.  282. 

2k 
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right,  and  ia    at  law,  and  jet  is  in  danger  of  farther  litigation  and 
wiXfred^      obstruction  to  his  right  from  new  attempts  to  con- 
litigation,       trovert  it.     Under  such  circumstances  courts  of  equity 
will  interfere,  and  grant  a  perpetual  injunction  to 
quiet  the  possession  of  the  plaintiff,  and  to  suppress 
future  litigation  of  the  right.    In  a  celebrated  case/ 
where  the  title  to  land  had  been  five  several  times 
Ejectment,      tried  in  an  ejectment,  and  five  verdicts  given  in  favour 
of  the  plaintiff,  the  House  of  Lords  granted  a  perpetual 
injunction,  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  the  only 
adequate  means  of  suppressing  oppressive  litigation 
and  irreparable  mischief.     Courts  of  equity  will  not, 
however,  interfere  in  such  cases  before  a  trial  at  law, 
nor  until  the  right  has  been  satisfactorily  established 
Court  of        at  law.    And  now,  by  Stat.  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  27,  known 
^i7*queeti™8^  ^  ^^^^  Cairns'  Act,  the  Court  of  Chancery  is  enabled 
of  fact  itaell    to  try  qucstions  of  fact,  with  or  without  a  jury ;  and 
therefore  need  not,  in  such  a  case,  send  a  plaintiff  to 
law  in  order  to  establish  his  right.    And  by  Sir  John 
Bolt's  Act  (25  &  26  Vict  c.  42,  s.  2),  the  Court  of 
Or  direct        Chauccry  may  in  its  discretion  direct  an  issue  to  be 

at  law!*         ^^^  ^*  *'^®  assizes  or  at  nisi  priuSy  where  the  circum- 
stances render  such  a  course  advisable. 

No  perpetual  It  sccms  that  courts  of  equity  will  not,  upon  a  bill 
favour*of°a"^  of  this  nature,  decree  a  perpetual  injunction  for  the 
private  right  establishment  or  the  enjoyment  of  the  right  of  a  party 
tionM^pub-  ^^0  claims  in  contradiction  to  a  public  right,  as  if  he 
lie  right         claims  an  exclusive  right  to  a  highway,  or  to  a  common 

navigable  river ;  for  it  is  said  this  would  be  to  enjoin 

all  the  people  of  the  state  or  country.  But  the  true 
'  principle  is,  that  courts  of  equity  will  not,  in  such 

cases,  upon  principles  of  public  policy,  intercept  the 

assertion  of  public  rights.^ 

^  Earl  of  Bath  v.  Sherwin,  Free.  >  St.  858. 

Ch.  261 ;  4  Bro.  P.  C.  273. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


CANCELLma  AND  DELIVERY  UP  OF  DOCUMENTS. 


The  Court  of  Chancery  frequently  cancels  or  rescinds,  ln«troment 
or  orders  the  delivery  up  of  instniments  which  have  d^y'^^d^p® 
answered  the  end  for  which  they  were  created,  or— when? 
instruments  which  are  voidable,  or  instruments  which 
are  in  reality  void,  and  yet  apparently  valid,^    It  is 
obvious  that  the  jurisdiction  exercised  in  cases  of  this 
sort  is  founded  upon  the  administration  of  a  protective 
or  preventive  justice.    The  party  is  relieved  upon  the 
principle,  quia  timet ;  that  is,  for  fear  that  such  instru-  On  principle 
ments  may  be  vexatiously  or  injuriously  usefl  against  9^**  '*"***• 
him,  when  the  evidence  to  impeach  them  may  be  lost ; 
or  that  they  may  now  throw  a  cloud  or  suspicion  over 
his  title  or  interest.' 

The  application  to  the  court  for  this  purpose  is,  as  in  Granting  of 
cases  of  specific  performance,  not  a  matter  of  absolute  not^nfa^** 
right  upon  which  the  court  is  bound  to  pass  a  final  of  right,  but 
decree,  but  it  is  matter  of  sound  discretion  to  be  exer-  ^  ^iw  ^^JIJJ 
cised  by  the  court,  either  in  granting  or  refusing  the 
relief  prayed,  according  to  its  own  notion  of  what  is 
proper.     Thus,  a  court  of  equity  will  sometimes  refuse 
to  decree  a  specific  performance  of  an  agreement,  which 
it  will  yet  decline  to  order  to  be  delivered  up,  cancelled, 
or  rescinded,  and  an  agreement  will  be  rescinded  or 
cancelled  upon  the  application  of  one  party  when  the 
court  would  decline  any  interference  at  the  instance  of 
the  other.' 

^  Sm.  Man.  386.  Bear.  574 ;  Onions  T.  Cohen,  2  H. 

<  St.  694 ;  Cooper  y.  Joel,  27      ft  M.  854. 
Beav.  813  ;  W v.  B ,  82  «  St.  693. 
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Voluntary  Thus,   agaiD,  in  the  case  of  voluntary  deeds  or 

meut'^  *^"^  agreements,  not  obtained  by  fraud,  which,  although 
not  enforceable  in  a  court  of  equity,  wUl  not  ordi- 
narily be  set  aside,  it  has  been  quaintly  laid  down 
in  an  old  case : — "  That,  if  a  man  wiU  improvidently 
bind  himself  up  by  a  voluntary  deed,  and  not  reserve 
a  liberty  to  himself  by  a  power  of  revocation,  a  court 
of  equity  will  not  loose  the  fetters  he  hath  put  on 
himself,  but  he  must  lie  down  under  his  own  folly."  ^ 
But  this  doctrine  has  been  somewhat  narrowed  by 
later  decisions,  and  it  has  been  laid  down,  that  the 
absence  of  a  power  of  revocation  throws  upon  the 
person  seeking  to  uphold  the  deed,  the  onus  of  proving 
that  such  power  was  intentionally  excluded  by  the 
donor,  and  in  the  absence  of  such  proof  the  deed  may 
be  set  aside.* 

If  court  grants     And  in  all  cases  where  the  court  does  grant  relief,  it 

Bo^o^n  tir^r  ^^^  impose  such  terms  as  it  may  think  fit  upon  him, 

and  if  the  plaintiff  refuses  to  comply  with  such  terms, 

his  bill  will  be  dismissed, — the  maxim,  he  who  seeks 

equity  must  do  equity,  being  emphatically  applied.* 

Where  plain-  A  party  will  havc  a  right  to  come  into  equity  to  have 
d(^en(^  to°wi  fi-greements,  deeds,  or  securities  cancelled,  rescinded, 
inatrument  in  or  delivered  up,  whcre  he  has  a  defence  to  them  good 
n^tat iaw!"^^ in  equity,  but  not  capable  of  being  made  available 
at  law.* 

Voidable  in-  Courts  of  equity  will  generally  set  aside  and  cancel 
whSn  can-  agreements  and  securities  where  they  are  voidable,  and 
celled.  not  merely  void,  under  the  following  circumstances :  *— 

1.  Where  there  is  actual  fraud  in  the  party  defend- 
ant, in  which  the  party  plaintiff  has  not  participated. 

2.  Where  there  is  a  constructive  fraud  against  public 

^  See    Villert  y.  Beaumont,  1  558 ;    Wollatton  y.   Tribe^  L.  B. 

Vem.  101 ;  BiU  y.  Cureton,  2  My.  9  Eq.  44. 
&  K.  503  ;  Petrt  y.  Espinaste,  2         '  St.  693. 
My.  &  K.  496.  «  St.  694. 

»  CoutU  y.  Acworth,  L.  R.  8  Eq.  •  St,  695. 
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policj,  and  the  party  plaintiff  has  not  participated 
therein. 

3.  Where  there  is  a  constructive  fraud  against  public 
policy  and  the  party  plaintiff  has  participated  therein, 
but  public  policy  would  be  defeated  by  allowing  it  to 
stand. 

4.  Where  there  is  a  constructive  fraud  in  both 
parties,  but  they  are  not  in  pari  delicto. 

The  first  two  classes  of  these  cases  do  not  require 
any  illustration,  since  it  is  manifestly  a  result  of  natural 
justice  that  a  party  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  avail  Party  cannot 
himself  of  any  instrument,  deed,  or  agreement,  procured  *£  ^^  i^^. 
by  his  own  actual  or  constructive  fraud,  or  by  his  own  ment  obtained 
violation  of  legal  duty  or  public  policy  to  the  prejudice  fraud  ^^^ 
of  an  innocent  party.* 

The  third  class  may  be  illustrated  by  the  case  of  a  Gaming  bccu- 
gaming  security,  which  will  be  decreed  to  be  delivered  J^*^^^^.*^ 
up,  notwithstanding  both  parties  have  participated  in  ceUed  though 
a  violation  of  the  law,  because  public  policy  will  be  ^jj^J^" 
best  served  by  such  a  course.* 

The  fourth  class  may  also  be  illustrated  by  cases  where, 
where,  although  both  parties  have  participated  in  the  Ire^aHiJpa 
guilty  transaction,  yet  the  party  who  seeks  relief  has  criminU,  one 

111*  J  /•  •         •  •.  •         haB  been  so 

acted  under  circumstances  of  oppression,  imposition,  under  opprea- 
hardship,  undue  influence,  or  great  inequality  of  age  f*®"*  ^^  ^^*»« 
or  condition,  so  that  in  a  moral  as  well  as  a  legal  point 
of  view  his  guilt  may  well  be  deemed  far  less  dark  in 
its  character  and  degree  than  that  of  his  associate.' 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  party  seeking  relief  is  No  relief  to 
the  sole  guilty  party,  or  where  he  has  participated  |[^*^^^ 

*  St.  695  a,  £ ,  82  Beav.  574 ;  Quarrier  v,  TJ^^J^  ^^ 

«  Earl  of  MiUtown  r.  Stewart,  8     Coltton,  1  PhiUipa,  Ch.  R.  147.      ^«»^^«*- 
Mylne  &  Craig,   18  ;    W ▼.         »  St.  696  a. 
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equally  and  deliberately  in  the  fraud,  or  where  the 
agreement  which  he  seeks  to  set  aside  is  founded  on 
illegality,  immorality,  or  base  and  unconscionable  con- 
duct on  his  own  part ;  in  such  cases  courts  of  equity 
will  leave  him  to  the  consequences  of  his  own  iniquity, 
and  will  decline  to  assist  him  to  escape  from  the  toils 
which  he  has  studiously  prepared  to  entangle  others, 
or  whereby  he  has  sought  to  violate  with  impunity  the 
best  interests  and  morals  of  social  life.^ 

Instruments  A  qucstiou  has  oftcu  occurrcd  how  far  courts  of 
void!^**^^  equity  would  or  ought  to  interfere  to  direct  deeds  and 
other  solemn  instruments  to  be  delivered  up  and 
cancelled,  which  are  utterly  void,  and  not  merely 
voidable.  The  doubt  has  been,  in  the  first  place, 
whether,  as  an  instrument  utterly  void  is  incapable  of 
being  enforced  at  law,  it  is  not  a  case  where  the 
remedial  justice  to  protect  the  party  may  not  be 
deemed  adequate  and  complete  at  law,  and  there- 
fore, where  the  necessity  of  the  interposition  of  courts 
of  equity  is  obviated ;  and  in  the  next  place,  whether 
the  more  appropriate  remedy  would  not  be,  the  grant- 
ing a  perpetual  injunction  to  restrain  the  use  of  the 
instrument.' 

Will  be  de-  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  doubts  and  diffi- 
delivered^p.  culticfe  formerly  entertained  upon  this  subject,  they 
seem  by  the  more  modern  decisions  to  be  fairly  put  at 
rest,  and  the  jurisdiction  is  now  maintained  to  the 
fullest  extent.^  And  these  decisions  are  founded  on 
the  true  principles  of  equity  jurisprudence,  which  is 
not  merely  remedial,  but  is  also  preventive  of  injustice. 
If  an  instrument  ought  not  to  be  used  or  enforced,  it 
is  against  conscience  for  the  party  holding  it  to  retain 

1  Franco  v.  Bolton,  3  Ves.  Jr.  meUh,  3  Bro.  C.  C.  15, 16. 
868,  372  ;  St  John  v.  St  John,  11  »  Mr  Swanston's  note  to  Dam 

Ves.  535,  536  ;  St.  697.  ▼.  Duke  of  Marlborough,  2  SwvisL 

«  St.  698 ;  IlUton  v.  Barrow,  1  157. 
Vesey  Jr.  284;    Jit/an  v.  Mack- 
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it,  since  he  can  only  retain  it  for  some  sinister  pur- 
pose.   If  it  is  a  negotiable  instrument,  it  may  be  used  Negotiable 
for  a  fraudulent  or  improper  purpose  to  the  injury  of  "*^"™*'**- 
a  third  person.     If  it  is  a  deed  purporting  to  convey 
lands  or  other  hereditaments,  its  existence  in  an  un- 
cancelled state  necessarily  has  a  tendency  to  throw  a 
cloud  over  the  title.     If  it  is  a  mere  written  agreement, 
solemn  or  otherwise,  while  it  exists  it  is  always  liable 
to  be  applied  to  improper  purposes,  and  it  may  be 
vexatiously  litigated  at  a  distance  of  time,  when  the 
proper  evidence  to  repel  the  claim  may  have  been  lost 
or  obscured.  *    But  where  the  illegality  of  the  agree-  But  where  the 
ment,  deed,  or  other  instrument  appears  upon  the  face  iU«g«^ty  ap- 

^       '  '  n  pears  on  its 

of  it,  SO  that  its  nullity  can  admit  of  no  doubt,  the  yery  face, 
same  reason  for  the  interference  of  a  court  of  equity,  ^^  mtorfore. 
to  direct  it  to  be  cancelled  or  delivered  up,  would  not 
seem  to  apply,  for  in  such  a  case  there  can  be  no 
danger  that  the  lapse  of  time  may  deprive  the  party  of 
his  full  means  of  defence ;  nor  can  it  in  a  just  sense 
be  said  that  such  a  paper  can  throw  a  cloud  over  his 
right  or  title,  or  diminish  his  security;  nor  is  it 
capable  of  being  used  as  a  means  of  vexatious  litigation 
or  serious  injury.  And,  accordingly,  it  is  now  fully 
established  that  in  such  cases  courts  of  equity  will 
not  interpose  their  authority  to  order  a  cancellation  or 
delivery  up  of  such  instruments.' 

The  whole  doctrine  of  courts  of  equity  on  this  sub- 
ject is  referable  to  the  general  jurisdiction,  quia  timet. 
It  is  not  confined  to  cases  where  the  instrument  having 
been  executed  is  void  upon  grounds  of  law  or  equity. 
But  it  is  applied  even  in  cases  of  forged  instruments,  Foi^ged  docu- 

,.,  ,,  jii  •  'xv      i.  ments  ordered 

which  maybe  decreed  to  be  given  up  without  any  ^Redelivered 
prior  trial  at  law  on  the  point  of  forgery.^  "P- 

^  St.  700  ;  Bromley  v.  Holland,  Holland,  7  Ves.  16;  ThrelfaU  ▼. 

7  Ves.  20,  21 ;  Ktmp  v.  Prior,  7  Lunt,  7  Sim.  627;  Hurd  v.  Bil- 

Ves.  248,  249.  lin{fion,  6  Or.  145 ;  St.  700  a. 

*  Simpson  v.  Lord  Howden,  8  •  Ptake  v.   Highfidd,  1  Buss. 

Myhe    &    Cr.    97 ;    Bromley  v.  569 ;  St  701. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


BILLS  TO  ESTABLISH  WILLS. 


Court  of  pro- 
bate. 

Equity  deals 
with  wills  in- 
cidentally. 


Although  courts  of  equity  have  no  general  jurisdic- 
tion over  wills,  the  proper  court  being  the  Court  of 
Probate/  in  which  all  wills  of  personalty  are  required 
to  be  proved,  yet  whenever  a  will  comes  incidentally 
into  question  before  them,  as  when  the  court  is  called 
to  execute  the  trusts  of  the  will,  or  to  marshall  assets, 
they  necessarily  entertain  jurisdiction  to  some  extent 
over  the  subject.^  If  the  validity  of  the  will  is  ad- 
mitted, or  already  established,  they  act  upon  it  to  the 
fullest  extent  But  if  the  parties  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  probate,  and  contest  the  validity  of  the  will,  the 
court  of  equity  in  which  the  cause  is  depending  will 
cause  the  validity  of  the  will  to  be  established ;  ■  and 
if  the  will  be  established,  a  perpetual  injunction  may 
be  decreed/ 


Devisee  may 
come  into 
equity  to 
establish  a 
will  against 
heir-at-law. 


But  it  is  often  the  primary  though  not  the  sole 
object  of  a  suit  in  equity  to  be  brought  by  devisees  and 
others,  to  establish  the  validity  of  a  will  of  real  estate, 
and,  thereupon,  to  obtain  a  perpetual  injunction 
against  the  heir-at-law,  and  others,  to  prevent  them 
from  contesting  its  validity  in  future.*  In  such  cases 
the  jurisdiction  exercised  by  courts  of  equity  is  some- 
what analogous  to  that  exercised  in  cases  of  bills  of 
peace ;  and  is  founded  upon  the  like  considerations, 
in  order  to  suppress  interminable  litigation,  and  to 
give  security  and  repose  to  titles/ 

1  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  77,  ss.  61,  62. 
9  Shtffield  ▼.  DucheiB  of  Buck- 
inghamthire,  1  Atk.  630. 

S    9fi  Ar  9A  Vi^f    <•    19 


26  &  26  Vict.  c.  42. 


*  St.  1445-7. 
'  BwtU  ▼.  BlwaddL,  19  ¥« 

494,  509. 

•  St.  1447. 
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In  the  case  oiBayse  v.  Rossborough^^  it  was  decided  Even  though 
that  a  devisee  in  possession  was  entitled  to  have  the  J^  brough^^ 
will  established  against  the  heir-at-law  of  the  testator,  no  ejeotment. 
although  the  heir  had  brought  no  action  of  ejectment 
against  the  devisee,  although  no  trusts  were  declared 
by  the  will^  and  although  it  was  not  necessary  to 
administer  the  estate  under  the  direction  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery.    And  it  has  been  further  determined 
that  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  power  to  establish  a 
will  against  parties  claiming  under  a  prior  will,  and 
disputing  the  plaintiffs  claim,  a  devisee  being  entitled  DeTiBee  may 
to  have  the  will  established,  and  his  title  quieted,  not  Jjjj^'^t 
only  as  against  the  heir  but  against  all  persons  setting  all  setting  up 
up  adverse  rights."  ^^^^t^^"^ 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  heir-at-law  can  only  The  heir-at- 
come  into  a  court  of  equity  by  consent  to  have  the^^^°/*°^y 

i-T         ^1  Ml       •    1      -rr  •  •       come  mto 

validity  of  the  will  tried.  He  cannot  come  into  equity  equity  by 
unless  by  consent,  because  he  has  a  legal  remedy  by  c*>°8®'**^- 
ejectment :  if  there  are  any  impediments  to  the  proper 
trial  of  the  merits  of  such  an  ejectment,  he  may  come 
into  equity  to  have  them  removed.'  And  now,  on  a 
bill  by  an  heir,  praying  an  issue  devisavit  vel  noriy  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  incidental  relief,  the  court 
may,  under  25  &  26  Vict.  c.  42,  s.  2,  determine  the 
question  itself,  or  in  its  discretion  may  direct  an  issue 
to  be  tried  at  law,  and  in  these  cases  the  heir  is 
entitled  as  of  right  to  a  trial  by  jury.* 

1  Kay,  71 ;  1  K.  &  J.  124  ;  3  «  Sm.  Man.  397. 

De  G.  M.  &  G.   817;  6  H.   L.  *  Dan.  Ch,  Pr.  938,  945;  BanlcM 

Cas.  1.  y.  Goodfellow,  L.  R.  11  £q.  472. 

a  Lovett  v.  LweU,  8  E.  &  J.  1. 
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THE  AUXILIABY  AND  REMEDIAL  JUBISDICTION. 


CHAPTER  VL 


"ne  exeat  regno.*' 


To  prevent      Thb  Writ  of  Ne  exeot  regno  is  a  prerogative  writ,  which 

L^*the°reaim  ^®  ^ssued,  Es  its  name  imports,  to  prevent  a  person 

"  from  leaving  the  realm ;  and,  in  its  origin,  was  only 

applied  to  great  political  objects  and  purposes  of  state, 

for  the  safety  and  benefit  of  the  realm.^ 


Regulated  by 
usage. 


Granted  only 
in  cases  of 
equitable 
debU. 


The  ground  upon  which  this  writ  is  applicable  to 
civil  cases  is  regulated  by  custom  and  usage,  and  it  is 
therefore  impossible  to  expound  its  true  use  or 
application  upon  principle.  It  is  applied  to  private 
cases  with  great  caution  and  jealousy.^ 

In  general  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  writ  of  Ne 
exeat  regno  will  not  be  granted  unless  in  cases 
of  equitable  debts  and  claims ;  for,  in  regard  to  civil 
rights,  it  is  treated  as  in  the  nature  of  equitable  bail 
If  therefore  the  debt  be  one  demandable  at  law,  the 
writ  will  be  refused ;  for  in  such  a  case  the  remedy  at 
law  is  open  to  the  party.  If  bail  may  be  required,  it 
can  be  insisted  on  in  the  action  at  law ;  if  not  required 
at  law,  that  furnishes  no  ground  for  the  interference 
of  a  court  of  equity,  to  do  what  in  effect,  as  to  legal 
demands,  the  law  inhibits.' 


Exceptions. 


It  has  been  already  said  that,  in  general,  the  writ 
of  Ne  exeat  regno  lies  only  upon  equitable  debts  and 
claims.  There  are  to  this  general  rule  two  recognised 
exceptions. 


1  St.  1465-67. 
»  6t.  1468. 


>  St.  1470. 


"  NE  EXEAT  REGNO."  623 

1.  Where  alimony  is  decreed  to  a  wife,  it  will  be  i.  in  cases  of 
enforced  against  a  husband  by  a  writ  of  Ne  exeat  ^J^'^^hore 
regno^  if  he  is  about  to  quit  the  realm.     But  the  husband  in- 
alimony  must  be  actually  decreed.     If  the  case  is  a  ^e^juiisS*.^ 
lis  pendens^  courts  of  equity  will  abstain  from  granting  tiou. 

the  writ* 

2.  Where  there  is  an  admitted  balance  due  by  the  2.  in  cases 
defendant  to  the  plaintiff,  but  a  larger  sum  is  claimed  Ji^^^^l^ 
by  the  latter,  the  writ  will  be  issued,  for  there  is  not  balance,  but 
any  real  deviation  from  the  appropriate  jurisdiction  of  Jworsim!** 
courts  of  equity ;  for  matters  of  account  are  properly 
cognisable  therein.     The  writ  of  Ne  exeat  regno  may, 
therefore,  well  be  supported  as  a  process  in  aid  of  the 
concurrent  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  equity.* 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  equitable  demand  for  which  The  debt 
a  writ  of  Ne  exeat  regno  will  be  issued,  it  must  be  JTio'lu"" 
certain  as  to  its  nature,  and  actually  payable,  and  nature, 
not  contingent.    It  should  also  be  for  some  debt  or 
pecuniary  demand.     It  will  not  be  issued,  therefore, 
in  a  case  where  the  demand  is  of  a  general  unliqui- 
dated nature,  or  is  in  the  nature  of  damages.' 

1  St.  1472.  »  St  1474. 

«  St  1473. 
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AOCIDEKT — 

Definition  of,  846. 

To  give  jurifldiction,  there  must  be  no  complete  legal  remedy,  and 

the  party  muBt  have  a  conscientious  title  to  relief,  ib. 
Courts  of  equity  do  not  lose  their  jurisdiction  because  the  common 

law  courts  have  subsequently  acquired  it  also,  347. 
Lost  bonds,  ib. 

Originally  no  remedy  at  law,  ib. 
Equity  can  grant  relief  by  requiring  an  indemnity,  which  a  court 

of  law  cannot  do,  848. 
Where  discovery  is  sought,  no  affidavit  is  necessaiy  unless  relief 

also  is  asked,  ib. 
Loss  of  deed  alone  is  not  sufficient  ground  for  coming  into  equity, 

849. 
For  law  now  gives  relief,  ib. 

There  must  be  special  circumstances  irremediable  at  law,  ib. 
Title-deed  of  land  concealed  by  defendant,  ib. 
Deed  lost  when  party  in  possession  prays  to  be  established  in 

possession,  850. 
Where  plaintiff  is  out  of  possession,  ib. 
Lost  negotiable  instruments,  ib. 
No  remedy  originally  at  law,  i6. 

17  &  18  Vict.  c.  125,  gives  courts  of  law  jurisdiction,  ib. 
Loss  of  non-negotiable  instrument,  351. 
Destroyed  negotiable  instrument,  ib. 
Execution  of  power,  ib. 
Defective  execution  remedied,  ib. 
In  whose  favour,  352. 
What  defects  are  aided,  ib. 
Distinction  between  mere  powers  and  powers  in  nature  of  trusts, 

858. 
The  latter  imperativei  and  non-execution  remedied,  ih. 
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Accident — continued. 

Accident  in  payment  by  executors  or  administraton,  853. 
Ezecutore  protected  in  equity  if  they  have  acted  with  good  faith 

and  caution,  ib. 
They  are  gratuitous  bailees,  ib. 

Where  master  of  minor  bound  apprentice  becomes  bankrupt,  354. 
Reduction  of  Government  stock,  ib. 
Where  equity  will  not  give  relief,  ib. 
In  matters  of  positive  contract,  tb. 
Destruction  of  demised  premises,  ib. 
Party  might  have  provided  against  the  accident,  355. 
Contract  where  parties  are  equally  innocent^  ib. 
Where  party  claiming  relief  has  been  guilty  of  gross  negligence,  ib. 
Must  have  a  clear  vested  right,  t&. 
Where  other  party  has  an  equal  equity,  356. 
Account — 

Account  in  partnership  suits,  417. 
Origin  of  jurisdiction  in,  421. 
Where  action  of,  lay  at  law,  ib. 
(1.)  In  cases  of  privity  of  deed  or  law,  ib, 
(2.)  Between  merchants,  ib. 
Suitors  preferred  equity  because  of  its  powers  of  disoovexy  and 

administration,  422. 
In  what  case  equity  allows  account^  ib, 

(1.)  Principal  against  agent,  ib, 
Cutui  que  trutt  against  trustee,  ib. 
Agent  cannot  have  an  account  against  his  principal,  ib, 

(2. )  Cases  of  mutual  aooounts  between  plaintiff  and  defendant, 
423. 
As  where  each  of  two  parties  has  received  and  paid  on  the  other's 

account,  ib. 
No  account  if  it  is  a  mere  question  of  set-off,  ib. 
(8.)  Circumstances  of  great  complication,  ib. 
The  test  is — Can  the  accounts  be  examined  on  a  trial  at  Niii  Privs  f 

424. 
Compulsory  reference  to  arbitration  by  17  ft  18  Vict.  c.  125,  s.  8,  tb. 
Matters  of  defence  to  suit  for  an  account,  t6. 
Settled  account,  ib. 

Equity  will  open  the  whole,  if  there  be  mistake  or  fraud,  425. 
In  other  cases  particular  items  only  will  be  examined,  ib. 
Leave  to  surcharge  and  falsify,  ib. 
What  is  a  settled  or  stated  accoimt,  ib. 

Court  unwilling  to  open  settled  accounts  except  as  against  trustee^ 
ib. 
AcQuncscEKCB,  34. 

Where  owner  of  estate  stands  by,  and  permits  improvements,  34. 
By  ecitui  que  tnut  in  breach  of  trusty  132. 
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A  0Q17II8OEVCE — Continued. 

Of  feme  coverts,  182. 

Of  infants,  ib. 
Ademption  of  legacy. — See  Satisfactiov,  203. 
AoMcriSTBATiON  of  sssets. — See  Assktb. 
Adtakobmxnt — 

Presumption  of,  as  against  resulting  trust,  99. 

In  whose  favour  it  arises,  100. 

Legitimate  child,  ib. 

Wife,  101. 

As  to  purchase  by  wife  in  her  children's  name,  query,  ib. 

Rebuttable  by  parol  evidence,  t&. 

Contemporaneous  acts  or  declarations,  ib. 

Subsequent  declarations  of  father  may  be  used  against,  but  not  for 
him,  102. 

Presumption  not  rebutted  by  receipt  of  rents  by  &ther,  ib. 

By  father  to  child,  to  whom  he  is  indebted,  211. 
Aqxnt— See  Pbingipal. 

Kotioe  to,  81. 

Cannot  purchase  estate  of  the  principal,  nor  derive  benefit  from 
the  estate  of,  121. 

Good  faith  and  full  disclosure  necessary  between  principal  and, 
898. 
Antb-Nuftial — 

Parol  agreement^  68. 

Post-nuptial  settlement  in  pursuance  of,  ib. 
Anticipation,  Rbstbaint  on. — See  Separatb  Estate,  295. 
Appbofbution  of  Patmxntb — 

Debtor  has  first  right  to  appropriate  payments  to  which  debt  he 
chooses,  431 . 

If  debtor  omit,  creditor  may  make  appropriation,  ib. 

But  not  to  an  illegal  debt,  482. 

Or  where  payment  is  in  nature  of  a  composition,  ib. 

Creditor  may  appropriate  to  a  debt  barred  by  statute,  ib. 

But  this  will  not  revive  a  debt  already  barred,  ib. 

Qeneral  payment  by  debtor  takes  a  debt  not  already  barred  out  of 
the  statute,  but  does  not  revive  one  barred,  ib. 

If  neither  make  appropriation,  the  law  makes,  ib. 

Cases  of  running  accounts  in  partnership,  483. 

Simi  first  paid  in  is  presumed  to  be  first  drawn  oat>  ib. 

Account  is  not  to  be  taken  backwards,  and  balance  struck  at  head 
instead  of  foot,  484. 
Abbitbatob. — See  Acoount,  424. 

Arbitrator  cannot  be  compelled  to  state  grounds  of  award,  505. 
Aisbts— 

Not  marshalled  in  favour  of  charities,  95. — See  Mabbhallino. 

Distinction  between  legal  and  equitable,  218. 
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Bill  of  Peacb— eonttnued 

Or  where  a  general  right  U  to  be  established  against  many,  512. 

For  court  can  bring  aU  parties  before  it,  ib. 

Court  of  Chancery  may  now  try  questions  of  fact,  514. 

No  perpetual  injunction  in  favour  of  a  private  as  against  a  public 

right,  ib. 
Bill  qufa  timet — 

In  order  to  prevent  anticipated  wrong,  511. 

As  bv  appointing  a  receiver,  or  directing  a  security  to  be  given,  ib. 

Jurisdiction  to  cancel  and  deliver  up  documents  on  principle  of, 

515. 
Bills  to  Establish  Wills — 

Court  of  Probate    has    jurisdiction    over   wills  of   personalty, 

620. 
Equity  deals  with  wills  incidentally,  %b. 

Devisee  may  come  into  equity  to  establish  a  will  against  heir-at- 
law,  ib. 
Even  though  heir-at-law  have  not  brought  ejectment^  521. 
Devisee  may  establish  a  will  against  all  setting  up  an  adverse 

right,  ib. 
Heir-at-law  can  come  into  equity  only  by  consent,  ib. 
Bond — 

Assigned  by  memorandum,  not  under  seal,  58. 

Acceptance  of,  for  purchase-money,  not  a  waiver  of  lien  on  estate, 

109. 
Bbbach  of  Tbust — See  Cestui  que  TnuL 
Creates  a  simple  contract  debt^  130. 
Right  of  following  the  property  into  which  the  trust-fund  has 

been  converted,  131. 
When  money,  notes,  may  be  followed,  ib. 
Interest  payable  on,  132. 
Release  or  confirmation  by  cestui  qw  truit,  183. 


C. 

Cancbllino  Airo  Delivbbt-up  of  Dooxtments — 

When  instrument  ordered  to  be  delivered  up,  515. 

On  principle  quia  timet,  ib. 

Qraniing  such  a  decree  not  matter  of  right,  but  discretion,  ib. 

Voluntary  deed  or  agreementi  516. 

Relief  granted  on  terms,  ib. 

Relief  where  plaintiff  has  good  defence  at  equity,  though  not  at 

law,  ib. 
Voidable  instruments  when  cancelled,  ib. 
Where  obtained  by  party's  own  fraud,  517. 
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GAKOILLlNa  AND  DSLIVIBT-UT  OF  DOCUMXHTB— eOfl<tAfl«i 

Gaming  seourity  decreed  to  be  oaocelled  though  both  parties 

guilty,  617. 
Where,  though  both  are  partieipes  erminu,  one  has  been  so  under 

oppreadon  or  undue  influence,  ib. 
No  relief  to  guilty  party  against  one  whom  he  has  deceived,  ib, 
Inatruments  absolutely  void  will   be  ordered  to  be  delivered 

up,  518. 
Negotiable  instruments,  ib. 
Equity  will  not  interfere  where  the  illegality  appears  on  its  very 

face,  619. 
Forged  documents  ordered  to  be  delivered  up,  A. 
Care  and  Dilioenob  required  of  trustees  and  executors,  118. 
Cutui  que  use,  40. 
Ceetui  que  trust — See  Trusts,  Trustees. 

Death  of,  intestate  and  without  representatives,  103. 
Who  takes  the  realty,  ib. 
Who  takes  the  personalty,  ib. 

Where  he  may  obtain  injunction  against  trustee,  117. 
Trustee  cannot  purchase  estate  from,  121. 
Remedies  of,  in  event  of  a  breach  of  trust,  130. 
May  follow  the  property,  181 . 
When  notes,  money,  may  be  followed,  ib. 
Interest  payable  on  breach  of  trust,  132. 
Acquiescence  by,  ib. 
Release  or  confirmation  by,  133. 

Right  of,  to  follow  trust-fund  where  wrongfully  converted  192. 
Champerty — 

Assignments  partaking  of  nature  of,  79. 
Where  permitted,  80. 
Charoe  of  Debts— 

Purchaser  of  personalty  exonerated,  though  a,  89. 
But  not  where  trust  or  charge  on  real  estate,  unless  general,  tb. 
Distinction  between  a,  and  a  trust  or  power,  90. 
Devisees  in  trust  subject  to  a,  may  sell  or  mortgage  without  an 
express  power,  91. 
Charities — 

Charities  are  favoured  by  the  law,  93. 

Charitable  bequest  will  not  fail  for  want  of  an  executor,  ib, 

A  testator's  general  charitable  intention  will  be  carried  into  effect 

by  the  court,  ib. 
Doctrine  of  cy-pres  applied  where  a  general  charitable  intention, 

94. 
Not  where  there  is  a  specific  object,  ib. 
Defects  in  conveyance  to,  supplied,  ib. 
Lapse  of  time  no  bar  to  trusts  in  favour  of,  96. 
Assets  not  marshalled  in  favour  of,  95, 242. 
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Chabities — ctmtinuetL 

If  gift  be  for  benefit  of,  equity  will  effectuate  it  at  all  eventa,  96. 

But  not  if  a  discretion  be  left  to  trustees,  i&. 

No  resulting  trust  of  surplus  to  representatiyes  of  donor,  where  a 
general  charitable  intention,  t6. 

Or  where  an  excess  of  income  subsequently  arises,  97. 

Bule  where  specific  purpose  does  not  exhaust  original  fond,  «&. 
Ghattxls  Personal — 

Trusts  of,  not  within  Statute  of  Frauds,  47. 

Not  within  27  Eliz.  c.  4,  66. 

Assignments  of  contingent  interests,  or  possibilitieB  in,  75. 

Donatio  mortis  cauta  of,  what  constitutes,  187. 

Husband's  right  in  wife's,  282. 
Chattels  Real,  trusts  of,  within  Statute  of  Frauds,  47. 
Chose  in  Action — See  Equitable  Assionxent. 

Notice  by  assignee  of,  77. 

Tantamount  to  possession,  ib. 

Gives  right  in  rem,  ib. 

Assignee  of,  takes,  subject  to  equities,  78. 

Exception  as  to  negotiable  instruments,  ib. 

Must  be  reduced  into  possession  by  trustee  without  delay,  127. 

Whether  subject  of  donatio  mortit  oavia,  1S8. 

Husband's  rights  in  wife's,  282,  318. 
Civil  Law — 

Much  resorted  to  in  courts  of  equity,  5. 

Inapplicable  to  English  tenures,  6. 

Unpopularity  of,  temp.  Edw.  III.,  7. 
CoxMERoiAL  Purchases — 

No  surriTorship  in,  107. 

But  land  devised  in  joint-tenancy,  if  used  for  partnerahip  purposes, 
still  remains  joint  property,  unless  agreed  to  be  held  in  com- 
mon,  ib. 

Stem  Land  purchased  with  partnership  capital  for  purposes  of  part- 
nership trade,  in  the  absence  of  agreement  to  the  contrary,  ib. 
CoHPENSATioN. — See  Election. 
Concurrent  Jurisdiction — 

Where  equity  has,  with  common  law,  10. 

Rule  as  to  validity  of  defence  of  purchase  for  value  without  notice, 
being  good,  does  not  apply  to,  22-25. 

Origin  of,  344. 

Extends  to  cases  where  there  is  not  a  plain,  adequate,  and  com- 
plete remedy  at  law,  ib. 

Division  of  the  subject,  835. 

CONBIDEBATION — 

Trust  may  arise  without,  54. 

Depends  on  relation  of  trustee  and  cutui  qw  tr^9t  being  estab- 
lished, 55. 
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CoHBiDSSATioir — continued. 

SetUemant  muit  be  both  for  good,  and  honaJUe^  64. 
Marriage  a  valuable,  under  27  Eliz.  c.  4,  68. 
Who  withm  Boope  of  marriage,  70. — See  YoIiUHTart  Sbttlucknt 
pubchaseb. 
Consolidation  of  Mortoagbs — 

Mortgagee,  on  payment  off  of  one,  can  daim  redemption  of  all 
mortgagee  held  bj  him  on  mortgagor's  property,  262. 
Ck)N8TBucTiYB  Fraud.— See  Fraud. 

CONSTRUCTIVB  NOTICB. — See  NOTICB. 
CONSTBUCTIYE  TrUBTB — 

Equitable  liens,  108. 

Vendor's  lien  for  unpaid  purchase-money,  ib. 

Lien  not  lost  by  taking  a  collateral  security  per  te,  ib» 

As  a  bond,  bill,  or  promissory  note,  109. 

True  rule,  •&. 

Against  whom  lien  may  be  enforced,  111. 

Where  legal  estate  is  outstanding,  ib. 

Vendor  may  lose  his  lien  by  negligence,  112. 

Vendor's  lien  for  prematurely  paid  purchase-money,  113. 

Renewal  of  lease  by  trustee  in  his  own  name,  ib. 

Trustee  has  lien  on  trust-fund  for  expenses  of  renewal,  114. 

What  improvements  on  land  of  another  allowed  for,  ib. 

He  who  seeks  equity  must  do  equity,  ib. 

Improvements  by  tenant  for  life,  when  allowed  for,  ib. 

Heir  of  mortgagee  trustee  for  personal  representatives,  115. 

Ck>NTINOENT  AND  FUTUBB  InTSRBST — 

In  real  estate  may  be  granted  or  assigned  in  law,  74. 
Possibilities,  coupled  with  an  interest  in  real  estate,  may  be  assigned 
in  law,  76. 
CoNTiKOENT  Leoact. — See  SATISFACnOV. 
CoNTRAOT. — See  Specifio  Performance. 
Conversion— 

Equitable,  origin  of  jurisdiction  as  to,  37. 
Of  terminable  and  reversionary  property,  129. 
Of  money  into  land,  or  land  into  money,  143. 
Under  will  or  settlement,  t6. 

1.  What  words  are  necessary,  144. 
Must  be  imperative,  t6. 

As  where  limitations  are  adapted  only  to  land,  ib. 
.  2.  Time  from  which,  takes  place,  145. 
In  wills  from  testator's  death,  t6. 
In  deeds  from  execution  and  delivery,  tb. 
The  principle  is  the  same  in  a  deed  as  in  a  will,  146. 
But  the  time  is  different,  ib. 

Rule  as  to  deeds  inapplicable  when,  not  the  object,  147. 
As  in  mortgages,  ib. 
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COTXTMBBiov^ontinited. 

Where,  depends  on  a  fatnre  option  to  purchase,  148. 
Rents  until  option  is  exercised  go  as  realty,  t6. 
DeTise  of  lands  thus  optionally  purchaseable,  149. 
Specific  devise  subsequent  to  the  contract  for  optional  pur- 
chase, t5. 
Specific  devise  prior  to  the  contract  for  optional  purchase,  A. 
Where  purpose  subsequently  fails,  property  is  reoonTerted, 
151. 
S.  Effects  of,  lb. 
Right  to  dower  and  curtesy  in  money  to  be'  laid  out  in  land, 
152. 
4.  Results  of  total  or  partial  failure  of  the  objects,  ib. 
Where  total  failure  results  unconverted,  ib. 
Partial  failure,  153. 

1.  Under  wills,  ib. 

Where  land  is  directed  to  be  turned  into  money,  there  must 

be  a  gift  over  to  exclude  the  heir,  153, 154. 
Undisposed-of  proceeds  result  to  the  heir,  155. 
In  what  character  the  land  to  be  sold  results  to  the  heir,  A. 
Where  sale  is  necessary,  it  results  as  money  to  the  heir,  156. 
Where  money  directed  to  be  laid  out  in  land,  undispoted-of 

money  results  to  personal  representatives,  157. 
But  it  results  to  the  personal  representative  as  personalty, 

158. 
Because  it  first  goes  to  the  executors  as  personalty,  159. 
Blending  of  real  and  personal  estate,  ib. 
Heir-at-law  not  excluded  except  by  a  devise  oyer,  »6. 
May  be  only  for  purposes  of  will,  or  out  and  out,  160. 

2.  Under  settlements,  ib. 

Property  results  to  settlor  in  conyerted  form,  161. 
Distinction  between  partial  failure  under  a  will  and  under  a 
settlement,  t&. 
Conversion  of  lunatic's  estate,  342. — See  REOomrxBSioif. 
His  representatives,  having  no  equities  between  them,  take  fund 
in  character  in  which  it  is  found,  343. 
CoPTHOLDB,  trusts  of,  withlu  Statute  of  Frauds,  47. 
CopTBiOHT. — See  Injunction,  480. 
Cbeditobs — 

18  Eliz.  0,  5,  for  protection  of,  64. 

Trust  in  fayour  of,  not  communicated  to,  is  revocable,  70. 
Amounts  to  mere  direction  to  trustees  as  to  mode  of  dispositioii,  d. 
Arrangement  for  debtor's  own  benefit  and  convenience,  71. 
Trust  irrevocable  after  communication  to,  and  alteration  of  posi- 
tion o^  72. 
Or  where,  a  party  to  a  deed,  73. 
Order  by  debtor  in  favour  of  his,  upon  a  third  person,  75. 
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Chown  takes  penonalty  as  Unui  vacantia,  when,  104. 
Cjf'pru — 

Doctrine  of,  applied  where  a  general  charitable  intention,  94. 

But  not  where  a  specific  object,  ib. 

D. 

Daxaqes. — See  Injunction,  487. 

Ik  bene  eue. — See  Tbstimont,  Bill  to  fbbfxtuatb,  509. 

Dtbitor  non  jprtgumiiur  donart,  197. 

Dbbts — 

Purchaser  when  bound  to  see  to  payment  of. — See  Charos  or 
Djebtb. 

Trustee  buying  up  for  himself,  can  only  charge  what  he  gave,  121. 

Satisfaction  of,  by  legacies. — See  SATisrAOTiON,  197. 
Defknckb,  Nbw — 

Unprovided  for  at  common  law,  9. 

Gkkve  rise  to  equitable  jurisdiction,  i6. 

DXLXOATION — 

By  trustee  of  his  office,  118. 

Where  there  is  a  moral  necessity,  ib, 
DKrisx — 

On  trust,  devisee  a  trustee,  103. 

With  a  charge,  devisee  takes  beneficially,  ib, 
DiBBCTOBS  cannot  derive  personal  benefit  in  their  character  as  such,  121. 

DUCOVBBT — 

Every  bill  in  equity  may  be  a  bill  of,  501. 

But  a  bill  of,  strictly  so  called,  seeks  for  discovery  in  aid  of  pro- 
ceedings in  another  court,  ih. 

Qenerally  an  action  must  have  been  already  commenced,  ib. 

Origin  of  equitable  jurisdiction,  502. 

Defences  to  bill  of,  ib. 

Plaintiff  seeking,  must  show  a  title,  503. 

Heir-at-law  during  ancestor's  life  cannot  have,  ib. 

Heir-in-tail  entitled  to  see  title^eeds,  ib. 

Plaintiff  seeking,  must  state  a  case  showing  good  ground  of  action 
or  defence,  ib. 

If  matter  be  doubtful,  court  will  not  grant,  i&. 

None  in  aid  of  matters  not  purely  civil,  504. 

Or  where  it  would  involve  a  forfeiture,  t5. 

None  in  aid  of  court  of  competent  original  jurisdiction,  ib. 

Or  in  aid  of  reference  to  arbitration,  ib. 

Unless  reference  be  compulsory,  505. 

Married  woman  cannot  be  compelled  to  disclose  facts  which  may 
chaise  her  husband,  ib. 

None  in  breach  of  professional  confidence,  ib. 

Arbitrators  not  compellable  to  state  grounds  of  award,  ib. 
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DiBCOVUiT — continued. 

None  against  a  mere  witDeas,  505. 

Or  a  bona  fide  purohMer  for  valuable  coxudderation  without  notice, 

•J. 
Or  as  against  a  purchaser  from  him,  though  with  notice,  506. 

See  Testtmont,  Bill  to  Pebpstuatb. 
Donatio  morti»  cauta — 

Must  be  in  expectation  of  death,  134. 

On  condition  to  be  absolute  on  donor's  death,  tfr. 

Revoked  by  recovery  or  resumption,  ib. 

How  intention  to  give  is  manifested,  135. 

Imperfect  testamentary  gift  not  supported  bb,  ib. 

Nor  an  ineffectual  gift  tn^er  vivos,  136. 

As  an  attempted  assignment  of  a  bond,  t&. 

Is  a  gift  to  become  absolute  on  donor's  death,  ib. 

What  is  a  sufficient  delivery,  137. 

To  donee  or  agent  for  him,  ib. 

Not  to  donor's  agent,  ib. 

Delivery  of  the  means  of  obtaining  the  gift,  good,  ib. 

Donor  must  part  with  dominion  over  the  gift,  138. 

Delivery  of  essential  document  sufficient  in  case  of   choae   in 
action,  ib, 

What  may  be  given  as  donationes  moriii  oattfa,  139. 

How  it  differs  from  legacy,  t6. 

How  it  differs  from  a  gift  inUr  vivoi,  (b, 
DowEB — 

Right  of,  in  money  to  be  laid  out  in  land,  152. 

Election  with  reference  to,  180. 

What  is  inconsistent  with  widow's  right  to,  ib, 
DuBEBS — See  Fraxtd,  Actual,  382. 

E. 

Elbotiok— 

Arises  from  inconsistent  or  alternative  gifts,  172. 

Foundation  of  doctrine  the  intention  of  the  donor,  173. 

Derived  from  civil  law,  174. 

To  take  under  instrument,  ib. 

Against  the  instrument,  ib. 

Principle  of  compensation  and  not  forfeiture  governs  the  doctrine, 

175. 
The  court  will  sequester  the  property  conferred  on  the  refnctoiy 

donee,  ib. 
Restores  the  surplus  after  satisfaction,  ib. 
Cases  where  testator  makes  two  bequests  of  his  own,  the  donee 

may  accept  the  beneficial  and  reject  the  onerous,  »6. 
There  must  be  a  fund  from  which  compensation  can  be  made,  »&. 
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Election— con^tnuedL 

Under  po  wen,  176. 

As  to  peraon  entiUed  in  default  of  appointment,  ib. 

Am  to  person  entitled  under  the  power,  177. 

Circumstances  eosential  to,  ib. 

Absolute  appointment^  with  directions  modifying  the  appoint- 
ment, 178. 

Where  testator  affects  to  dispose  of  his  own  by  an  ineffectual  in* 
■tmment,  179. 

Infancy,  ib. 

Coverture,  ib. 

Willa  before  1  Vict,  a  26,  attested  so  as  to  pass  personalty,  180. 

With  reference  to  dower,  ib. 

What  ia  inconsistent  with  widow's  right  to  dower,  t5. 

To  raise  question  of,  immaterial  whether  testator  did  or  did  not 
know  property  not  to  be  his  own,  181. 

Testator  ia  presumed  to  have  given  his  own,  182. 

Evidence  dehors  the  instrument,  183. 

Persons  under  disabilities,  184. 

Harried  women,  ib. 

Infants,  ib. 

Persons  compelled  to  elect  may  have  accounts  taken,  185. 

Are  not  bound  by  mistake  as  to  value,  ib. 

What  is  deemed,  ib. 

Length  of  time  may  make,  binding,  186. 
EqxiALiTT  is  equity,  13,  35. 

EqUITABLB  ASSIONHENT — 

(General  rule  of  law,  that  ekoie  in  action  is  not  assignable,  78. 

Disregarded  by  equity,  74. 

Infringed  even  by  common  law,  ib.  ' 

Contingent  interests  and  possibilities  assigned  under  8  &  9  Vict.  c. 
106,  ib. 

Policies  of  life  and  marine  insurance  assignable  by  statute,  75. 

Order  given  by  debtor  to  creditor  on  a  third  person  a  good  equit- 
able assignment  of  fund  in  hand  of  such  third  person,  ib, 

Secut  mandate  from  principal  to  agent,  if  not  communicated  to 
third  party,  76. 

Nor  is  mere  power  of  attorney,  ib. 

What  constitutes  an,  ib. 

Notice  to  legal  holder  by  assignee  is  necessary  to  perfect  his 
title,  77. 

Gives  assignee  a  right  in  rem,  ib. 

Assignee  of  chose  in  action  takes  subject  to  equities,  78. 

Except  in  the  case  of  negotiable  securities,  debentures  payable  to 
bearer,  78,  79. 

Assignments  contrary  to  public  policy,  as  of  salary  of  public 
officer,  79. 
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Eqcitablb  AssiONMKirT — continued. 

ABsignments  partaking  of  champerty  and  maintenance,  79. 

Purchase  of  an  interest  pendente  lite  when  permitted,  80. 
Equitabls  Jubisdictiov,  1-11. 

Courts  bound  by  settled  rules  and  precedents,  4. 

Origin  of  jurisdiction  of  Court  of  Chancery,  5. 

Reasons  of  separation  between  Roman  law  and  English,  6. 

New  defences  unprovided  for,  gave  rise  to,  9. 

Ordinance  of  22  Edw.  III.  as  to  matters  **  of  grace,"  10. 

Exclusive  jurisdiction,  ib. 

Concurrent  jurisdiction,  ib. 

Auxiliary  jurisdiction,  11. 

Where  equity  cannot  interfere,  ib, 
Equitablb  MoBTQAaE. — See  Mobtoaoi^  Equitable. 
Equitt — 

Various  senses  in  which  equity  is  uaed,  1. 

Common  law  as  much  founded  on  natural  justice  and  good  con* 
science  as,  2. 

Definition  of,  8. 

Courts  of,  bound  by  settled  rules  and  precedents,  4. 

Modes  of  interpreting  laws  same  in  equity  as  at  common  law,  ib. 

Origin  of  jurisdiction  of  Court  of  Chancery,  5. 

CivU  law  much  resorted  to,  ib. 

Reasons  of  separation  between  Roman  and  English  system,  6. 

Expansion  of,  owing  to  defects  of  common  law,  7-11. 

Maxims  of,  12, 13. 
Equity  to  a  Settlbment. 

Based  on  maxim,  that  he  who  seeks  equity  must  do  equity,  83. 

An  equitable  modification  of  the  husband's  legal  rights,  308. 

Marriage,  a  gih  of  wife's  personal  property  to  husband  subject  td 
hit  reduction  of  it  into  possession,  ib. 

Her  equity  does  not  depend  on  a  right  of  property  in  her,  ib. 

But  arises   from   the   maxim,  "  He  who  seeks  equity  must  do 
equity,"  809. 

The  court  imposes  conditions  on  the  husband  coming  as  plaintiff  ib. 

Principal  extended  to  the  husband's  general  assignees,  ib. 

To  particular  assignees  for  value,  ib. 

Wife  permitted  to  assert  her  right  as  plaintiff  out  of — 

1.  Absolute  equitable  choses  in  action,  810. 

2.  Her  term  of  years,  ib. 

Where  the  term  is  equitable,  ib. 

Not  where  the  term  is  legal,  ib. 
Difference  between  absolute  interest  and  life-interest  of  wife,  811. 
Purchaser  of  absolute  interest  bound  by  her  equity,  ib. 
Her  absolute  interest  is  for  benefit  of  herself  and  children,  ib. 
No  provision  for  children  out  of  life-interest^  812. 
Husband  takes  the  fund  as  long  as  he  maintains  the  wife,  A. 
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Equitt  to  a  Settlxmxht — continued. 

The  equity  out  of  life'intereet  ariaes  on  his  failure  to  maintain 

her,  (b. 
Purchaser  of  life-interest  not  bound  to  inquire  whether  husband 

IB  maintaining  her,  ib. 
Assignee   for  value  before  bankruptcy,  desertion,  or  failure  to 

maintain  her,  has  a  good  title,  313. 
Distinction  between  a  particular  and  a  general  assignee,  ib. 
Husband  maintaining  his  wife  may  aliene  her  life^interest,  ib. 
But  a  general  assignee's  right  arises  at  moment  when  husband 

becomes  incapable  of  maintaining  his  wife,  ib. 
Particular  assignee  takes  before  her  equity  arises,  814. 
Arrears  of  income,  no  equity  to  settlement  out  of,  i&. 

3.  Equitable  realty,  ib. 
Equitable  tenant  in  tail  of  money  to  be  laid  out  in  land  has  no 

equity  out  of  the  corpus,  ib. 
Her  equity   attaches    on    what    the    husband    takes    in    her 

right,  ib. 
Property  legal  in  its  nature,  made  the  subject  of  a  suit  in  equity, 

is  liable  to  her  equity,  315. 
Husband  may  take  what  he  can  get  at  law,  i&. 
But  in  equity,  seeking  its  aid,  he  must  make  a  provision,  316. 
Wife  may  as  plaintiff  claim  a  settlement  out  of  her  equitable 

interests  in  real  estate,  ib. 
As  legal  freehold  made  equitable  by  existence  of  a  jointure  term, 

317. 
Wife's,  defeated  by  her  alienation,  ib. 
Of  interests  in  real  estate,  ib. 
Of  interests  in  personal  estate,  ib. 
Wife's  choses  in  action  belong  to  husband  if  he  reduce  them  into 

possession,  318. 
Wife  surviving  her  husband  takes  her  reversionary  interest  which 

he  has  not  reduced  into  possession,  ib. 
Assignee  can  take  no  more  than  the  husband  has  to  give,  ib. 
Court  had  not  power  to  take  wife's  consent  to  part  with  her  rever- 

sionaiy  interest,  ib. 
She  has  no  equity  out  of  reversionary  interest,  so  long  as  rever- 
sionary, 319. 
It  is  an  obligation  fastened,  not  on  the  property,  but  on  the  right 

to  receive  it,  ib. 
By  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  27,  feme  covert  may  alien  her  reversionary 

interest  in  personalty  by  deed  acknowledged,  ib. 
But  not  property  which  she  is  restrained  from  alienating,  320. 
Nor  property  settled  on  her  marriage,  ib. 
As  to  cases  of  reversionary  interests  not  within  the  aot^  ib. 
If  husband  die  before  reversion  falls  in,  purchaser  loses  his  pur- 
chase, ib. 
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Equity  to  a  Settlement — continued. 

U  reveraioii  falls  into  poaseuioo,  the  hmb&nd  and  wife  liTiiigp 

purchaser  will  take  it,  subject  to  her  equity,  821. 
If  wife  die  first,  and  then  the  reversion  falls  in,  purehaaer  takes 

all,t&. 
HosbaDd  bound  by  his  assignmeDt,  tb. 
What  amounts  to  reduction  into  possession,  tb. 
Here  assignment  of  a  reversion  is  not  a  redaction  into  posses- 
sion, ib. 
The  husband  must  actually  reduce  it  into  poeseasion,  t&. 
The  mere  power  of  doing  so  is  not  sufficient,  ib. 
Husband's  transfer  of  title-deeds,  of  which  his  wife  was  equitable 

mortgagee,  is  not  sufficient,  822. 
Order  of  court  to  pay  wife's  income  into  receiver's  hands  is,  ib. 
Settlement,  if  made,  must  be  on  wife  and  children.     Though  she 

may  waive  it,  and  thus  deprive  her  children,  tb. 
When  their  right  becomes  indefeasable,  328. 
If  wife  dies  before  bill  filed,  children  have  no  right,  ib. 
If  wife  dies  after  filing  bill,  but  before  decree,  children  have  no 

right,  824. 
In  ordinary  cases,  a  decree  is  merely  declaratory  of  the  previous 

right  of  plaintiff,  ib. 
Rule  different  where  wife  claims  her  equity,  ib. 
Her  right  is  merely  to  limit  the  prinid  facie  marital  right,  ib. 
Right  of  children  as  against  husband  arises  on  decree,  825. 
Right  of  children  may  arise  out  of  contract  by  father,  ib. 
Wife  may  after  decree,  but  before  execution  of  the  settlement, 

waive  her,  and  bo  defeat  her  children's,  right,  ib. 
If  husband  is  bound,  the  children  are  entitled,  ib. 
What  will  defeat  her  right  to  a  settlement,  ib. 
Husband's  receipt  of  the  fund,  ib. 
Where  her  debts  exceed  the  fund,  ib. 
An  adequate  settlement,  826. 
Her  adultery  and  desertion  of  the  husband,  ib. 
She  does  not  lose  it,  where  both  are  living  in  adultery,  ib. 
Her  fraud,  ib. 
Amount  of  settlement,  ib. 

If  husband  refuse,  so  long  as  he  maintains,  he  takes  income,  ib. 
Amount  depends  on  circumstances,  ib. 
Previous  benefits  from  husband's  property,  827. 
Conduct  of  both,  ib. 

Generally  half  the  fund  is  settled  on  her,  ib. 
Sometimes  the  whole,  ib. 
Form  of  settlement,  ib. 

How  far  binding  as  against  creditors  of  husband,  828. 
If  husband  reduce  her  property  into  possession,  and  then  make  a 

settlement,  it  must  conform  to  18  Eliz.  c.  5,  ib. 
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Equitt  to  a  Sittlucint — eonUnued, 

Valid  if  hondJUU,  although  on  a  meritoriooB  consideration,  ib. 
Trader's  settlement  of  wife's  property  xmder  Bankruptcy  Act, 

1869,  ib. 
If  court  decree  the  settlement,  creditors  are  bound,  ib. 
Settlement  by  husband  on  trustees  refusing  to  part  with  the  wife's 

property,  also  good,  ib, 

EXOLUSIYE  JUBIBDICTIOir,  10. 

Trusts,  penalties,  forfeitures,  ib. 
EzBCUTBD  Trusts. — See  Express  Trusts. 

As  to,  equity  follows  law,  49. 
Executors — 

Before  1  Will.  lY.  c.  40,  entitled  to  undisposed-of  residue  of  per- 
sonal estate,  104. 

Except  where  excluded  by  testator's  intention,  express  or  im- 
plied, ib. 

Now  trustees  for  repreeentatives  of  deceased,  105. 

Care  and  diligence  required  of,  118. 

No  remuneration  allowed  to,  119. 

Hay  not  make  profit  out  of  estate,  120. 

Answerable  for  their  own  acts  only,  124. 

Difference  between  trustees  and,  ib. 

Joining  in  receipts  |>nffi^2yarie  liable,  ib. 

Must  not  allow  estate  of  testator  to  remain  out  on  personal 
security,  127. 

Investments  by,  ib. 

In  three  per  cent,  consols,  i&. 

Statutory  powers  of  investment,  128. 

Conversion  of  terminable  and  reversionary  property  by,  129. 
ExKcuTOBT  Trusts. — See  Express  Trusts. 
£x  CBquo  et  bono,  1. 
Ex  nudo  pacto  non  oritur  actio,  54. 
Exoneration — 

What  exonerates  personalty  from  payment  of  debts,  227. 

Mortgaged  estate  exonerated  prior  to  Locke  King's  Act,  17  &  18 
Vict.  c.  113,  228. 

Personalty  primarily  liable,   unless    mortgaged    estate    devised 
cum  onere,  229. 

Or  unless  mortgage  were  ancestor's  debt,  not  adopted  by  testa- 
tor, ib. 

Since  the  Act  mortgaged  freeholds  and  copyholds  devolve,  cum 
onere,  230. 

So  also  if  subject  to  vendor's  lien  for  unpaid  purchase  money,  i5. 

Provided  there  be  no  contrary  or  other  intention  expressed,  ib. 

Mortgaged  estate  exonerated  if  a  direction  to  pay  debts  out  of 
another  fund,  231. 

But  not  by  a  general  direction  to  pay  debts,  ib. 
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'ExoiTERA.'nojx— continued. 

By  80  k  31  Vict.  c.  69,  intention  to  exonermte  must  be  exprcwed 
or  necessarily  implied,  282. 

EXFBKSS  TbUSTS — 

Express  private  trusts,  48. 

1.  Executed  or  executoiy,  ib. 

As  to  trusts  executed,  equity  follows  the  law,  ib. 

Trusts  executory  or  directory  construed  according  to  settlor  s 

intention,  49. 
Distinction  between  executory  trusts  in  marriage  articles  and  in 

wills,  50. 
Under  marriage  articles  court  decrees  a  settlement  in  conformity 

with  presumed  intention,  ib. 
In  wills  court  follows  strict  legal  construction  of  the  words,  51. 
Unless  legal  construction  is  controlled  by  expressions  of  contrary 

intention,  53. 

2.  Voluntary. — See  Volumtart  Trusts,  VoLUMTiiBT  Sbttlb- 

mirrs. 

8.  In  favour  of  creditors,  70. 
If  not  communicated  to  creditors,  revocable  by  the  settlor,  ib. 
Is  an  arrangement  for  the  debtor's  own  benefit  and  convenience,  71. 
Effect  of  communication  of,  to  creditors,  72. 
Irrevocable  after  communication,   when   creditor's    position    la 

altered  thereby,  ib. 
Or  when  creditor  is  a  party  to  the  deed,  73. 
Creditor's  rights  under,  may  be  barred  by  laches,  ib, 

4.  Trusts  by  way  of  equitable  assignment. — See  Equitablb 
AssiomfENT. 
Trusts,  how  created,  80. 
No  trust  if  there  be  a  discretion,  81. 
Recommendation  must  be  imperative,  82. 
Subject-matter  must  be  certain,  ib. 
Object  must  be  certain,  ib. 

The  court  leans  against  construing  precatory  words  as,  85. 
If  trust  intended,  legatee  cannot  take  beneficially,  ib. 
Trusts  in  the  nature  of  powers  will  be  executed  by  the  court,  87. 
General  intention,  carried  out  in  favour  of  a  class,  if  particular 

intention  fail,  ib. 


F. 
Feme  Covert.~-Bee  Mabbikd  Woicait. 

FORFBITURKS — 

Equitable  jurisdiction  in  penalties  and,  36. 
On  breach  of  condition  of  repayment  in  mortgage,  equity  relieves 
against  l^gal,  244.— See  Mobtqagb. 
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FoRiiiTUBB — eonHnued . 

Relief  in  equity  againBt  stipulation  for  higher  rate  of  interest  in 

default  of  punctual  payment,  254. 
Doctrine  as  to,  276. 
Penalty,  &c.,  deemed  accessary,  A. 
If  compensation  can  be  made,  equity  relieves,  t6. 
Party  cannot  avoid  the  contract  by  paying  penalty,  ib. 
Where  covenantor  may  do  either  of  two  things,  paying  higher  for 

one  alternative  than  the  other,  it  is  not  a  penalty,  277. 
As  double  rent  for  breaking  up  meadow  land,  ib. 
Rules  as  to  distinction  between  penalty  and  liquidated  damages, 

278. 
Smaller  sum  secured  by  larger,  the  larger  a  penalty,  ib. 
Covenant  to  do  several  things,  and  one  sum  for  breach  of  any  or 

all,  a  penalty,  ib. 
Where  amount  of  injury  cannot  be  measured,  not  a  penalty,  279. 
Especially  if  only  one  event  on  which  money  is  to  be  payable,  and 

no  means  of  ascertaining  damage,  tb. 
Mere  use  of  term  "penalty,"  or  "liquidated  damages/'  not  con- 
clusive, 280. 
The  court  leans  towards  construing  sum  as  a  penalty,  ib. 
Forfeitures  governed  by  same  principles  as  penalties,  ib. 
From  breach  of  covenant  to  repair,  ib. 
To  insure,  281. 

Courts  of  equity  may  relieve  under  22  k  23  Vict.,  c.  85,  ib. 
Courts  of  law  under  23  k  24  Vict.,  c.  126,  ib. 
Ko  discovery  which  would  involve  a,  504. 
Fraud,  Actual — 

No  invariable  rule  as  to  relief  on  ground  of,  871. 

Equity  acts  upon  weaker  evidence  than  law  in  inferring,  372. 

Actual  fraud  of  two  kinds,  ib. 

1.  Arising  from  the  conduct  of  parties  irrespective  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  injured  party,  »&. 
Misrepresentation,  373. 
Where  made  intentionally,  t& 

Where  party  did  not  know  his  assertion  to  be  true,  ib. 
Where  made  with  intent  to  mialead  a  third  party,  ib. 
Must  be  of  some  material  fact,  374. 
Must  be  dans  locum  coniractui,  ib. 

Must  be  of  something  in  which  there  is  a  confidence  reposed,  ib. 
CavecU  emptor  where  party  chooses  to  judge  for  himself,  ib. 
The  party  must  be  misled  by  the  misrepresentation,  375. 
To  his  prejudice,  ib. 

If  it  can  be  made  good,  equity  will  compel  it,  ib. 
A  person  to  avail  himself  of  another's,  must  himself  be  innocent, 

and  have  given  value,  ib. 
Ratification,  ib. 
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Fraud,  Actual — e<miin%ted. 
Supprenio  veri^  376. 
Facts  must  be  such  as  the  party  was  under  an  obligation  to  dis- 

cloaei  ib. 
Purchase  of  land  with  mine  unknown  to  vendor  but  known  to 

vendee,  i5. 
Sale  of  land  subject  to  incumbrances  known  only  to  vendor,  ib. 
As  to  intrinsic  defect  in  personal  chattels,  caveat  emptor^  877. 
Unless  there  be  some  artifice  or  warranty,  ib. 
Or  vendor  was  bound  to  disclose,  ib. 
Silence  sometimes  tantamount  to  direct  affirmation,  ib. 
Cases  of  insurance,  ib. 

Insured  must  communicate  all  material  facts  within  his  know- 
ledge, ib. 
Inadequacy  of  consideration  will  not  per  se  avoid  a  contract,  378. 
Inadequacy  may  be  evidence  of  fraud,  and  then  it  will  avoid  a 

contract,  ib. 
Equity  will  not  aid  where  parties  cannot  be  placed  in  ttalu  gvo, 

879. 
Gifts  and  legacies  on  condition  against  marrying  without  consent, 

880. 

2.  Cases  of  fraud  arising  from  the  condition  of  the  injured  par- 
ties, ib. 
Free  and  full  consent  necessary  to  every  agreement,  ib. 

(1.)  Persons  non  compotes  meruit^  ib. 
Contract  with  lunatic  in  good  faith,  and  for  his  benefit^  will  be 

upheld,  ib. 

(2.)  Drunkenness,  881. 
Must  be  excessive  in  order  to  set  aside  contract,  ib. 
Slight,  not  a  cause  for  relief,  unless  unfair  advantage  taken,  ib. 
Parties  left  to  remedy  at  law,  ib. 

(8.)  Imbecile  persons,  ib. 

(4.)  Persons  of  competent  understanding  under  undue  influenoe, 
882.  • 
Duress,  or  extreme  necessity,  ib. 

(5.)  Infants,  ib. 
Liable  for  necessaries,  ib. 

Equity  will  not  uphold  agreement  to  prejudice  of,  ib. 
Acta  of  lunatic  are  void,  883. 
Acts  of  an  infant  may  be  voidable,  ib. 
Feme  covert  no  capacity  to  contract  at  law,  ib. 
Quasi-power  to  contract  in  equity  in  respect  of  their  separate 

estate,  ib. 

FbAUD,  CONSTRUOnVH — 

Three  classes,  885. 

(1.)  Constructive  frauds  as  contrary  to  policy  of  the  law,  ib. 
Marriage  brokage  contracts,  ib. 
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Reward  to  parent  or  guardian  to  consent  to  marriage  of  child,  886. 

Secret  agreement  in  fraud  of  marriage,  ib. 

Bewarda  given  for  inflaencing  another  person  in  making  a  will,  ib. 

Contracts  in  general  restraint  of  marriage,  void,  887. 

Of  trade,  ib. 

Bat  not  special  restraint,  ib. 

Agreements  founded  on  violation  of  public  confldenoe,  ib. 

As  buying  and  selling  offices,  ib. 

Neither  party  to  an  illegal  agreement  is  aided,  as  a  general  rule, 

888. 
Except  on  grounds  of  public  policy,  ib. 

(2.)  Constructive  frauds  arising  from  a  fiduciary  relation,  ib. 
Gifts  from  child  to  parent  void  if  not  in  perfect  good  faith, 

889. 
Gift  by  child  shortly  after  minority,  ib. 
By  father  when  infirm  ip  mind  and  body,  ib. 
Guardian  and  ward  cannot  deal  with  each  other  during  continuance 

of  the  relation,  ib. 
Gift  by  ward  soon  after  termination  of  guardianship  viewed  with 

suspicion,  ib. 
Gift  upheld  when  influence  and  legal  authority  have  ceased,  ib. 
Quasi-guardians,  890. 

Medical  advisers,  ib. 

Ministers  of  religion,  ib. 

Solicitor  and  client,  ib. 
Gift  from  client  to  solicitor  pending  that  relation  cannot  stand,  ib. 
Solicitors  may  purchase  from  elient,  but  there  must  be  perfect 

b<maJkU8,  ib. 
Bule  as  to  gifts  is  absolute,  891. 
Solicitor  must  make  no  more  advantage  than  his  fair  professional 

remuneration,  ib. 
Agreement  to  pay  a  gross  sum  for  past  business  is  valid,  ib. 
And  for  future  business,  under  88  k  84  Vict.  c.  28,  ib. 
Trustee  and  cettui  que  trtut,  892. 
Trustees  must  not  place  themselves  in  a  position  inconsistent  with 

the  interests  of  the  trust,  ib. 
Purchase  by  trustee  from  eeafut  que  trust  cannot  be  upheld,  ib. 
Except  on  clear  and  distinct  and  fair  contract  that  the  cestui  que 

tnut  intended  the  trustee  to  purchase,  ib. 
Trustee  may  purchase  from  cestui  que  trust,  who  is  sui  juris,  and 

has  dischaiged  him,  398. 
Gift  to  trustee  treated  on  same  principles  as  one  between  guardian 

and  wazd,  ib. 
Principal  and  agent,  ib. 
Entire  good  faith  and  complete  disclosure  necessary  in  dealings 

between  principal  and  agent,  ib. 

2m 
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Fraud,  Constbuotive— conhntioi. 

Agent  cannot  make  any  secret  profit  out  of  his  agency,  893. 

Other  cases  of  confidential  or  fiduciary  relations,  894. 

Counsel,  ib. 

Auctioneers,  ib. 

Debtor,  creditor,  and  sureties,  ib. 

Creditor  doing  or  omitting  any  act  to  the  injury  of  sureties,  re« 
leases  the  latter,  ib. 

(3.)  ConstructiTe  frauds,  as  being  unconscientiouB  or  injurious 
to  the  rights  of  third  parties,  ib. 

Statute  of  Frauds  cannot  be  set  up  as  a  protection  to  fraud,  ib. 

If  contract  not  put  into  writing  through  fraud  of  a  party,  he  can- 
not set  it  up  as  a  defence,  896. 

Common  sailors,  ib, 

Bax^gains  with  heirs  and  expectants,  ib. 

Knowledge  of  persons  standing  in  loco  parentis  does  not  per  u 
make  invalid  transactions  valid,  896. 

Pott-obiU,  ib. 

Tradesmen  selling  goods  at  extravagant  prices,  ib. 

Party  injured  may  acquiesce  after  pressure  of  necessity  has  ceased, 
897. 

One  who  knowingly  produces  false  impression  to  mislead  third 
person,  or  who  enables  another  to  commit  a  fraud,  is  answer- 
able, ib, 

A  man  who  has  tiUe  to  property  standing  by,  and  letting  another 
purchase  or  deal  with  it,  is  bound,  ib. 

Even  though  there  be  no  fraud,  only  foigetfulness,  898. 

Agreements  at  auctions  not  to  bid  against  one  another,  ib. 

Employment  of  puffer  at  auction,  ib. 

Fraud  upon  consenting  creditors  to  a  composition  deed,  ib, 

A  person  obtaining  a  donation  must  always  be  prepared  to  prove 
banafdea^  899. 

A  power  must  be  exercised  bond  fide  for  the  end  designed,  ib. 

Secret  agreements  in  fraud  of  object  of  power,  ib. 

Appointment  by  father  to  a  sickly  infant,  ib. 

Doctrine  of  illusoiy  appointments,  400. 

Abolished  by  1  WiU.  IV.  c.  46,  ib. 

A  man  representing  a  certain  state  of  facts  as  inducement  to  a  oon- 
tn(bt  cannot  derogate  from  it  by  his  own  act,  ib. 
Fraud  on  Marital  Riqhtb — 

Wife  must  not  commit  a  fraud  on  marital  rights  880. 

Conveyance  by  wife  primd  facie  good,  ib. 

1.  If  during  treaty  for  marriage  she  alienee  without  husband's 

knowledge  property  to  which  she  has  represented  herself 
entitled,  it  is  fraudulent,  ib. 

2,  So  where  he  did  not  know  her  to  be  pooseesed  of  such  pro- 

perty, 881. 
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3.  Not  fraudulent^  if  to  a  purchaser  for  yaluable  oonaideratioa 

without  notice,  331. 

4.  Void,  even  though  meritorious,  if  secret,  tb, 

5.  Knowledge  by  intended  husband  binds  him,  tb, 

6.  A  husband  can  only  set  ande  a  conveyance  when  made  pend- 

ing the  marriage  with  him^  882. 
He  must  be  her  intended  husband,  t&. 

7.  If  he  has  seduced  her  before  marriage,  her  oonyeyance  is  good 

as  against  him,  ib. 
Frattds— 

Statute  of,  46. 
Exception  from,  47. 
Interests  within,  ib. 
Resulting  trusts  not  within,  99. 

O. 

Gifts,  InUr  vivot — 

How  they  differ  from  a  donatio  mortis  eauta,  139. 
QuABDiANB. — See  Inpantb. 

Cannot  derive  personal  benefit  from  the  estate  of  their  wards,  121. 

Gift  from  infant  to,  how  far  valid,  389. 

Quasi-guardians,  as  medical  advisers,  ministers,  fraud  by,  890. 

H. 

Hub— 

There  must  be  a  gift  over  to  exclude,  154. 

Undisposed-of  proceeds  result  to,  155. 

In  what  character  the  land  to  be  sold  results  to,  ib. 

Where  sale  is  necessary,  it  results  as  money  to,  156. — See  Coir- 

yiBfilOK. 

Devisee  may  come  into  equity  to  establish  will  against,  520. 
Can  only  come  into  equity  by  consent  to  tiy  validity  of  will, 
521. 

I. 

IvDHDriTT  CLAX78I8  8s  to  receipts  by  trustees. — See  TRUsdiB,  125. 
Jgnorantia  Ugii  neminem  exeutoL — See  Mibtaju,  857. 
iMFRBncT  ComriTANOs  evidence  of  a  contract,  54. 
Implibd  Trusts — 

1.  Purchase  ini  the  name  of  stranger  results  to  the  purchaser,  98. 
Applicable  to  realty  as  well  as  personslty,  ib. 
Where  parchase-money  advanced  by  two  or  more,  but  conveyance 

made  to  one,  99. 
Parol  evidence  is  admissible  to  show  actual  purchaser,  ib. 
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Resulting  tniats  may  be  rebutted  by  eTidenoe  of  purehaaer^s  in* 

tentioD,  99. 
Presumption  of  advancement,  ib. 
In  whose  favour  it  will  be  raised,  100. 

1.  Legitimate  child,  ib, 

2.  One  to  whom  the  purohaaer  has  placed  himaelf  in  loeopwren* 

tii,ib, 
8.  A  wife,  101. 

Purchase  by  wife  in  name  of  children,  whether  an  advancement, 
ib. 

Presumption  rebuttable  by  parol  evidence,  ib. 

Of  contemporaneous  acts  or  declarations,  ib. 

Subsequent  declarations  of  the  fiither  may  be  used  against  but  not 
for  him,  102. 

Presumption  not  rebutted  by  receipt  of  rents  by  father,  ib. 

Where  trusts  do  not  exhaust  the  whole,  the  residue  results,  103. 

Trustees  cannot  generally  take  beneficially,  ib. 

Devise  with  a  charge,  devisee  takes  beneficially,  ib. 

Devise  on  trust,  devisee  a  trustee,  ib. 

Death  of  settlor  or  eetUii  que  trust  intestate  and  without  repre- 
sentatives, 104. 

As  to  realty,  trustees  take  beneficially,  ib. 

The  crown  takes  personalty  as  bona  vaeanOaf  ib. 

Executors  took  undisposed-of  residue  before  1  WilL  lY.  c  40,  ib. 

Except  where  excluded  by  testator's  intention,  express  or  implied, 
ib. 

Executors  now  trustees  for  representatives  of  testator,  105. 

Resulting  trusts  imder  the  doctrine  of  conversion,  ib. 

Joint-tenancy  at  law,  i6. 

Equity  unfavourable  to  survivorship  in  joint-tenancy,  106. 

Slight  circumstances  defeat  survivorship,  ib. 

1.  Advance  of  purchase-money  unequally,  ib. 

2.  Joint-mortgage,  ib. 

8.  No  survivorship  in  commercial  purchases,  107. 
Land  devised  in  joint-tenancy  for  partnership  purposes^  ib. 
Property  purchased  with  partnership  capital,  ib. 

iMTROVEMSlfTB —  • 

By  joint-tenant^  when  allowed  fori  114. 

By  life-tenant,  when  allowed  as  against  the  inheritance^  ib. 
In  eonHmili  ctuu,  writ  of. 

New  cases  unprovided  for  by  existing  writs  gave  rise  to,  8-10. 
In  €equaUjure,  melior  est  eondUio  pouidentii,  257. 
Infants.— See  Guardian. 

Concurrence  of,  in  breach  of  trusty  182. 

Reconversion  by,  165. 

Election  l^,  179, 184. 
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GnaHiaiw  o^  who  may  be,  888. 

1.  Father,  A. 

2.  Teatamentaiy  guardian,  tft. 

8.  Guardian  appointed  by  itranger  standing  in  loeo  pareiUii,  A. 

4.  Guardian  appointed  by  court,  884. 
Jurifldiction  from  crown  as  parent  paina,  ib. 
Delegated  to  Chancery,  tb. 

Becomes  ward  of  courts  when  bill  is  filed  relative  to  his  estate,  ib. 
Or  on  order  made  without  suit,  tb. 
Jurisdiction  over  guardians,  835. 
When  father  loses  his  guardianship,  ib. 
Guardian  selects  mode  and  place  of  education  of  his  ward,  ib. 
When  he  gives  security,  886. 
Must  not  change  character  of  ward's  property,  ib. 
Except  where  necessary  for  his  benefit,  ib. 
Representatives  who  would  have  taken  before  the  change,  still  take 

after  the  conversion,  887. 
Marriage  of  ward  of  court  must  be  with  permission,  ib. 
Conniving  at  marriage  of  ward  without  consent  of  court,  a  con- 
tempt, ib. 
Guardian  must  give  recognisance  that  ward  shall  not  many  with^ 

out  consent,  888. 
Improper  marriage  restrained  by  injunction,  ib. 
Settlement  must  be  approved  by  court,  ib. 
Considerations  on  settlement,  889. 
Settlement  under  Marriage  Act»  4  Cko.  IV.  c  67,  ib. 
Binding  settlements  by  infante,  under  18  k  19  Vict.  o.  48,  tft. 
Waiver  by  ward  of  her  settlement,  ib. 
Father  bound  to  mstntain  his  children,  though  there  is  a  provision 

for  maintenance,  ib. 
Except  when  he  is  prevented  by  poverty,  840. 
Wife  liable  under  88  &  84  Vict  c.  98,  ib. 
When  father  is  entitled  to  an  allowance,  ib. 
How  allowance  is  regulated,  ib. 
Contracts  of,  how  far  valid,  882. 
IVJUNOTIOK — 

Definition  of,  468. 

Its  object  preventive,  rather  than  restorative,  ib. 
Jurisdiction  arose  from  want  of  adequate  remedy  at  law,  ib. 
Two  classes  of  injunctions,  464. 

1.  To  stay  proceedings  at  law,  ib. 
This  power  does  not  interfere  with  jurisdiction  of  common  law 

courts,  ib. 
Equity  acts  in  penonam  on  the  conscience  of  the  person  enjoined, 

465. 
Courts  of  law  must  not  be  made  a  means  of  committing  fraud,  ib. 
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InjUNcnoK — continued* 

Equity  may  restrain  prooeedinga  in  a  foreign  court,  if  partiea  with- 
in jurisdiction,  465. 
Relief  where  the  remedy  at  law  would  be  complete  if  proofs  could 

be  had,  ib. 
So  in  cases  of  purely  equitable  rights,  ih. 
Equity  will  restrain  proceedings  on  an  instrument  obtained  by 

fraud  or  undue  influence,  466. 
Onus  on  party  who  obtains  an  instrument  under  circumstances  of 

suspicion  to  prove  honafida,  ib. 
Loss  by  executor  or  administrator  of  assets  without  his  default,  ib, 
Coort  will  restrain  proceedings  against  him  at  law  by  the  credxtorsi 

f6. 
Equitable  title  protected  against  a  bare  legal  title,  467. 
Husband  a  trustee  for  wife  of  separate  property  not  vested  in  other 

trustees,  ib. 
If  a  representation  be  made,  inducing  another  to  do  an  act,  it  must 

be  made  good,  ib, 
A  party,  claiming  a  title  in  himself,  and  standing  by  while  another 

is  dealing  with  the  property  as  lus  own,  restrained  by,  ib. 
Injunction  on  creditor's  bill  for  administration,  468. 
A  party  cannot  bring  several  suits  for  one  and  the  same  purpose, 

f&. 
Except  in  case  of  mortgagees,  ib. 
Court  protects  its  own  officers  who  execute  process,  ib. 
Where  equity  will  not  stay  proceedings  at  law,  469. 
In  criminal  matters,  or  not  purely  civil,  i&. 
Where  ground  of  defence  equally  available  at  law,  ib. 
Matter  duly  adjudicated  upon  by  common  law  court  cannot  be 

opened  in  equity,  ib. 
Except  in  cases  of  fraud,  &c.,  470. 
Equitable  defences  allowed  at  common  law,  ib. 
But  only  where  equity  would  grant  an  imoonditional  and  perpetual 

injunction,  471. 
Defendant  cannot  be  compelled  to  plead  an  equitable  defence  at 

law,  ib. 

2.  Injunctions  against  wrongful  acts  of  a  special  nature,  t6. 
Two  classes,  ib. 

(1.)  Injunctions  in  cases  of  contract,  ib. 
Supplemental  to  the  jurisdiction  to  compel  specific  performance, 

472. 
Injunction  a  mode  of  specifically  performing  negative  agreements, 

ib. 
Equity  will  restrain  the  breach  of  one  part  of  an  agreement,  though 

it  cannot  compel  specific  performance  of  another,  473. 
None  where  court  cannot  secure  performance  by  plaintiff  474. 

(2.)  Injunctions  in  special  cases  independent  of  contract^  ib. 
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Wherever  there  is  a  rights  there  is  a  remedy  for  its  breach,  if  the 

right  be  cognisable  in  a  court  of  justice,  474. 
Equity  will  not  interfere  where  legal  remedy  !■  complete,  475. 

1.  Jurisdiction  in  cases  of  waste,  t6. 
Arose  from  incompetency  of  common  law,  ib. 
Common  law  powers  over  waste,  ib. 

In  what  cases  equity  interferes,  i6. 

Equitable  waste,  476. 

Where  a  person  is  dispunishable  at  law,  ii. 

Where  tenant  for  life  abuses  his  legal  right  to  commit  waste,  ib. 

Tenant  in  tail  after  possibility  of  issue  extinct,  477. 

Where  aggrieved  party  has  purely  an  equitable  title,  ib. 

Mortgagor  and  mortgagee,  ib. 

Permissive  waste  not  remediable  in  equity,  ib. 

2.  Kuisances,  ib. 

Public  nuisances  abated  by  indictment,  but  sometimes  also  by 

injunction  on  information  filed,  ib. 
Where  it  causes  special  damage,  478. 
Private  nuisances,  ib. 

Court  will  not  interfere  if  it  can  be  compensated  by  damages,  ib. 
Where  injury  irreparable,  479, 
Darkening  ancient  lights,  ib. 
Right  to  lateral  support  of  soil,  ik. 
Of  soil  with  buildings  on  it^  ib. 
Pollution  of  streams,  ck 
Plaintiff  would  otherwise  have  to  bring  a  series  of  actions,  480. 

8.  Copyright,  patents,  and  trade  marks,  ib. 
Damages  at  law  utterly  inadequate,  ib. 
Jurisdiction  in  copyright^  when  exercised,  ib. 
In  cases  of  patents,  injunction  not  matter  of  course^  depends  on 

circumstances,  481. 
As  whether  it  has  been  in  existence  for  a  long  time,  or  its  validity 

been  established  at  law,  ib. 
Three  courses  open  to  the  court  in  such  a  case,  482. 
Injunction  timpliciter,  ib. 
Injunction  with  direction  that  plaintiff  establish  his  title  at  law, 

ib. 
Withheld  until  plaintiff  does  so,  defendant  keeping  an  account^  ib. 
No  copyright  in  irreligious,  immoral,  or  libellous  works,  ib. 
What  is  an  infringement  of  copyright?  488. 
Bend  fide  quotations,  or  abridgment^  or  use  of  common  materials, 

not  an  infringement,  ib. 
Piracy  of  maps,  calendars,  tables,  Ac,  ib. 
Identity  of  errors  a  ground  of  suspecting  piracy,  484. 
Copyright  in  lectures,  ib. 
Copyright  in  letters  on  literary  subjects  or  private  matters,  485. 
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Injunction — eontmtud, 

1.  The  writer  may  restrain  their  publication,  485. 

2.  The  party  written  to  may  alao  restrain  their  publication  by 

a  stranger,  t&. 

3.  Publication  permitted  on  grounds  of  public  policy,  i&. 
Injunction  against  publication  of  an  unpublished  manuscript^  ib. 
Against  use  of  trade-marks,  does  not  depend  on  property,  but 

because  equity  will  not  permit  fraud,  486. 
The  right  tested  by  its  violation,  ib. 
A  man  cannot  be  restrained  from  using  his  own  name  aa  vendor 

of  an  article  if  not  guilty  of  fraud,  487. 
Use  of  word  "  original,"  a  fraud  on  the  public,  i&. 
Sir  Hugh  Cairns'  Act,  t6. 
Equity  may  give  damages,  where  it  hss  a  jurisdiction  to  grant 

injunction  or  specific  performance,  488. 
May  assess  damages  with  or  without  a  juiy,  or  direct  an  iasue^  ib. 
Construction  and  effect  of  the  act^  ib. 

Jurisdiction  not  extended  where  there  is  a  plain  common  law 
*  remedy,  ib, 

Ko  damages  where  the  contract  cannot  be  performed  at  all,  ib. 
No  relief  where  damages  only  are  asked  for,  t6. 
Where  court  may  compel  specific  performance  of  part  of  an  agree- 
ment, it  may  give  damages  for  breach  of  another  part^  which  it 

could  not  have  enforced,  ib. 
Has  no  jurisdiction  simply  on  a  building  contract^  489. 
If  the  court  acquire  jurisdiction,  it  may  give  damages,  •&. 
Injunction  at  common  law,  490. 
An  action  must  haye  been  already  commenced,  tft. 
Perpetual,  refused  in  favour  of  a  private  as  against  a  puUio  rights 

514. 
In  penonam. — Equity  acts,  41,  466. 
Interett  reipubUecB  tU  iUJinia  lUium,  512. 
Intbbflkades — 

Where  two  or  more  persons  claim  the  same  thing  from  a  third 

person,  495. 
Suits  at  law  may  be  restrained  till  after  the  right  is  determined,  i&. 
Or  suit  in  equity  defective  for  want  of  parties^  ib. 
At  common  law  only  in  cases  of  joint-bailment,  ib. 
Plaintiff  must  have  no  personal  interest  in  the  subject-matter,  496. 
Auctioneer  claiming  commission  cannot  maintain  a  suit  o^  ib. 
Essential  that  the  whole  of  the  rights  claimed  by  the  defendants 

should  be  finally  determined  by  the  litigation,  497. 
Not  applicable  if  plaintiff  under  special  personal  liabilify  to  one 

of  defendants,  ib. 
Where  one  title  is  legal  and  the  other  equitable^  A. 
As  where  debt  assigned,  ib. 
Or  where  both  debts  are  equitable,  ib» 
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Ihtkbpliadkb — etmiinued. 

Ko  iDterpleader  in  eaae  of  adyene  independent  titles  not  derived 
from  the  same  common  source,  498. 

Agent  cannot  have,  against  principal,  i&. 

Except  where  principal  haa  charged  fund  in  hands  of  agent^  ib. 

Tenant  cannot  file  a  bill  against  his  landlord,  and  a  stranger  claim- 
.  ing  by  a  paramount  title,  499. 

Where  tenant  may  bring  bill  of,  ib. 

Sheriff  seixing  goods  could  not,  i&. 

He  may  do  so  where  there  are  conflicting  equitable  datmii  500. 
Ikyistmsnts  by  trustees,  127-129. 

J. 

Joint-Tbitavct — 

Equity  does  not  favour,  85. 

None  where  money  advanced  in  unequal  sharea,  ib. 

Or  on  mortgage,  86. 

Equity  discourages  survivorship,  106. 

Slight  circumstances  defeat  survivorship,  ib. 

Advance  of  purchase-money  unequally,  ib. 

No  joint-tenancy  in  partnership  property,  107. 

Lien  for  improvements  on  property  held  in,  114. 

For  costs  of  renewing  lease,  275. 
JuDOMiNT  Cbsditob  IB  not  within  27  Eliz.  e.  4,  67. 

L. 

Laohbs,  84. — See  Acqunsoivoi. 
Lakd. — See  Rbconvbhsiov. 

Not  divisible  tiU  82  Hen.  VIII.  c  1,  42. 
Law,  equity  follows  analogy  of,  18-16,  45. 
Leoacibs — 

On  trusty  legatee  cannot  take  beneficially,  84. 

Trust,  or  charge  for  payment  of,  purchaser  when  exonerated,  89. 

How  donatio  mortU  causa  differs  from,  189. 

Suits  for,  only  in  equity,  unless  executors  consent^  140. 

Equity  jurisdiction,  when  exclusive,  ib. 

When  concurrent,  ib. 

Jurisdiction  of  Court  of  Probate  as  to,  abolished  by  20  &  21  Vict, 
c.  77,  141. 

Division  of,  ib. 

1.  General,  ib. 

2.  Specific,  ib. 

8.  Demonstrative,  ib. 
Construction  of,  of  personalty,  and  when  charged  on  lands,  142. 
See  Satibfaotioit. 
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Leqitimatx  Issux,  preBumptioQ  ndaed  in  favour  o^  when  purduue  made 

in  name  of  child,  100. 
Lien — 

Definition  of  equitable,  108,  273. 

Vendor's,  for  unpaid  purchaae-money,  108. 

Waiver  of,  ib. 

Lien  not  lost  by  taking  a  collateral  security  per  ie,  109. 

Against  whom  lien  may  be  enforced.  111. 

Vendor  may  lose  his,  by  negligence,  112. 

Vendee's,  for  prematurely  paid  purchase-money,  118. 

Trustee  has,  for  expenses  of  renewing  lease,' 114. 

Joint-tenant  for  repairs  and  improvements,  ib. 

Life  tenant  has,  for  what  improvements,  A. 

Covenant  to  purchase  does  not  create,  on  lands  purchased,  192. 

Solicitor  has,  on  deeds  and  papers  of  his  client^  278. 

And  on  fund  realised  in  a  suit,  274. 

On  deeds,  as  against  third  parties,  is  commensurate  with  client's 
right  at  time  of  deposit^  ib. 

Prevents  set-off  against  sum  due  from  his  client,  i&.   . 

Quasi-liens  give  no  charge  in  the  nature  of  a  trust,  275. 

Vendor's,  for  money  advanced  for  improvements,  ib. 

None,  where  two  purchase  and  one  pays  the  purchase-money,  A. 

Joint-tenant's,  for  costs  of  renewing  lease,  ib, 
LiMiTATK)N,  Statute  of,  charities  are  not  barred  by,  95. 

JLOHATICS — 

Reconversion  of  property  of,  165. 

Jurisdiction  from  crown  as  parens  paUia^  341. 

Chancellor  has  jurisdiction  under  warrant  under  sign-manual,  ib. 

As  well  aa  chief  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  t6. 

Appeal  to  Privy  Council,  842. 

Lords  Justices  have  jurisdiction,  Sb, 

Jurisdiction  extends  to  persons  incapable  of  managing  their  own 

affairs,  ib. 
Conversion  of  lunatic's  estate,  ib. 
His  interest  alone  considered,  343. 
His  representatives  have  no  equities  between  them.     They  take 

the  fund  in  the  character  in  which  it  is  actually  found,  ib. 
Contracts  o^  whether  valid,  380,  388. 


M. 

Mainteitavgb — See  Chamfebtt. 
Haintenance — 

Father  liable  for,  of  his  children,  839. 

When  entitied  to  an  allowance  for,  846. 
Habital  Right— See  Fbaud  on  Mabetal  Right. 
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Marsiaox — 

Qifts  or  legacies  on  condition  of,  with  consent  ot  parents  or  guar* 
dianSySSO. 

Marriage  brokage  contracts  Toid,  886. 

Contracts  in  general  restraint  of,  887. 
Mabbiaox  Artiolbs — 

In  nature  of  executory  trusts,  49. 

Construed  differently  to  those  in  wills,  60. 

Court  will  decree  strict  settlement  under,  51. 
Mabbtaqe  Conbidxbation — 

Under  27  Elic  c  4,  68. 

Post-nuptial  settlement  in  pursuance  of  ante-nuptial  parol  agrees 
ment,  tb. 

Who  within  scope  of,  69. 
MABttiED  Woman — 

Presumption  of  advancement  in  favour  of,  101. 

Acquiescence  in  breach  of  trust  by,  182. 

Reconversion  by,  166. 

Husband  not  put  to  election  under  invalid  will  of,  179. 

Election  by,  184. 

Mortgage  by,  of  her  estate  of  inheritance^  266. 

Rights  of,  at  common  law,  282. 

Her  husband  entitled  in  consideration  of  maintaining  her,  283. 

Interference  of  equity  in  creating  separate  estate,  t6. — See  Sxp» 

ABATS  ESTATS. 

Has  no  general  capacity  to  contract  at  law,  883. 

Quasi-contracts  in  equity  in  respect  of  separate  estate,  i&. 

Cannot  be  compelled  to  discover  ^ts  which  will  charge  her  hus- 
band, 605. 

See  Equitt  to  a  Skttlihxkt,  Fbaud  oir  Mabitai*  Rights,  Para- 
phernalia, PiN-MONXT. 
Marshalling — 

None  in  favour  of  charities,  95,  242. 

Creditors  may  resort  to  any  fund  first,  237. 

Principle  of,  explained,  i&. 

As  between  creditors,  simple  contract  creditors  permitted  to  stand 
in  the  place  of  specialty  creditors,  as  against  realty,  238. 

As  where  mortgagor  of  freeholds  and  copyholds  had  exhausted 
personalty,  ib. 

Realty  now  assets  for  payment  of  all  debts,  8  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.l04,  ibk 

None  except  between  creditors  of  same  person,  239. 

Widow's  paraphernalia  preferred  to  a  general  legacy,  ib, 

Qftare  as  to  her  preference  over  specific  legacy,  ib. 

Right  of  heir  to  marshall  as  to  descended  land,  ib. 

Devisee  of  lands  charged  with  debts,  240. 

Position  of  residuary  and  specific  devisee,  ib. 

Pecuniary  legatees,  in  favour  of,  ib. 
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MABSHiXUKO — continued. 

Specific  leg&teee  and  devuees,  in  fayonr  of,  241. 

They  contribute  rateably  inter  «e,  ib. 

If  specific  devisee  or  legatee  take  sabject  to  a  baiden,  he  cannot 

compel  the  others  of  the  same  class  to  contribute,  tb. 
Between  legatees,  where   certain  legacies  are  charged  on  real 

estate,  ib. 
Where  legacy  charged  on  real  estate  fails,  assets  not  manhalled, 

ib. 
Maxims  of  Equitt — 

Equity  will  not  suffer  wrong  without  remedy,  18. 
Equity  follows  law,  ib. 

Where  equities  are  equal,  the  first  in  time  shall  prevail,  16, 18. 
Where  there  is  equal  equity  the  law  must  prevail,  18,  83. 
He  who  seeks  equity  must  do  equity,  88,  85. 
He  who  comes  into  equity  must  come  with  dean  hands^  t6. 
VigUanttbua  non  domUentibuM  €equita$  tuhvenii,  ib. 
Equality  is  equity,  85. 

Equity  looks  to  the  intent  rather  than  the  form,  86. 
Equity  looks  on  that  as  done  which  ought  to  have  been  done, 

87,  88. 
Equity  imputes  an  intention  to  fulfil  obligation,  18,  88. 
Compensation  in  case  of  specific  performance^  84. 
Equity  does  not  favour  joint-tenancies,  85. 
Money  advanced  in  unequal  shares,  86. 
Money  advanced  on  mortgage  in  like  manner,  ib. 
Equity  relieves  against  penalties  and  forfeitures,  10,  36. 
Mistake — 

Ignorantia  legi$  neminem  exeuaat,  857. 

An  agreement  under  a  mistake  of  law  binding,  ib. 

Apparent  exceptions  where  there  are  circumstances  of  frmad,  35S. 

Where  a  party  acts  under  ignorance  of  a  plain  and  weU-knovn 

principle  of  law,  ib. 
Creates  a  presumption  of  fraud,  or  mala  Jidei,  859. 
Where  mistake  arises  on  a  doubtful  point  of  law,  a  compromiae 

will  be  upheld,  ib. 
Family  compromises  upheld  on  this  ground,  ib. 
If  there  be  no  suppnuio  veri,  or  w/ggettio  faUi,  but  a  full  ^a- 

closure,  t&. 
Family  compromise  upheld  on  public  grounds,  360. 
No  relief  where  position  of  parties  has  been  altered,  361. 
Surprise  combined  with  a  mistake  of  law  remedied,  ib. 
Equity  will  not  aid  against  a  bond  fidt  purchaser  for  valae  'witboot 

notice,  862. 
Mistake  of  fact  as  a  general  rule  relieved  against  in  equr^^  «&. 

1.  Fact  must  be  material,  %b. 
Belief  given  though  mistake  is  mutual,  ib. 
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T£imAX]t— continued, 

2.  MuBt  be  such  as  ptfty  ooold  not  get  knowledge  of  by  dill- 
gent  inquiry,  868. 
S.  Party  baying  knowledge  must  bave  been  under  an  obligation 

to  diaooTer  tbe  fact,  ib. 
4.  Wbere  meana  of  information  are  equally  open  to  botb,  no 
relief,  if  no  confidenoe  reposed,  t&. 
Grounds  for  equitable  relief,  ^. 
Oral  eridenoe  generally  inadmissible  to  Tazy  a  written  document, 

864. 
Exceptions  in  case  of  accident,  mistake,  or  fraud,  ib. 
Mistake,  not  of  law,  in  a  written  document  may  be  proved  by  ex- 
trinsic evidence,  t&. 
May  be  implied  from  nature  of  tiie  case,  865. 
A  partnersbip  debt,  thougb  joint  at  law,  may  be  treated  in  equity 

as  joint  and  several,  ib. 
Wben  obligation  exists  by  virtue  of  covenant  alone  it  must  be 

measured  by  tbe  covenant,  ib, 
Bectification  of  mistake  in  marriage  settlements,  866. 

1.  Both  artidee  and  settlements  before  marriage,  ifr. 

2.  Wbere  pre-nuptial  settlement  purports  to  be  in  pursuance  of 

articles,  ib. 
8.  Extrinsic  evidence  admissable  to  sbow  tbat  pre-nuptial  settle- 
ment was  made  in  pursuance  of  articles,  ib, 
4.  Settlement  after  marriage,  867. 
Mistake  must  be  of  both  parties,  »6. 

Where  instrument  delivered  up  or  cancelled  under  a  mistake,  868. 
Defective  execution  of  powers,  ib. 
Mistake  in  wills,  ib. 

Mere  misdescription  of  legatee  will  not  defeat  legacy,  ib. 
Legacy  obtained  by  false  personation,  ib. 
Revocation  of  legacy  on  a  mistake  of  facts,  869. 
Party  claiming  relief  must  have  superior  equity,  870. 
No  reUef  between  volunteers,  ib. 
Or  where  defect  is  declared  fatal  by  statute,  ib. 
Modus  €t  eonventio  vincuiU  legem,  245. 
Monet. — See  Reoonvsbsiok. 

MOBTOAOE — 

A  purchase  within  27  Eliz.  c.  4,  67. 

Purchase  of,  pendente  lite,  not  champerty,  80. 

To  joint-tenants,  creates  in  equity  a  tenancy  in  common,  106. 

Conversion  of  land  into  money  under,  147. 

Exoneration  of  mortgaged  estate,  228. — See  ExONXaATiON. 

Definition  of,  243. 

At  common  law,  an  estate  upon  a  condition,  ib. 

Forfeiture  at  law  on  condition  broken,  t&. 

Interference  of  equity,  244. 
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MoRTOAQE — continued. 

Equity  operates  on  the  conscienoe  of  the  mortgagee,  2ii. 

Held  a  mere  pledge,  with  right  to  redeem,  notwithstanding  for- 
feiture at  law,  ib. 

Debtor  cannot  at  time  of  loan  preclude  himself  from  his  right  to 
redeem,  245. 

Once  a,  always  a,  ib. 

Right  of  pre-emption  may  be  given  to  mortgagee,  ift. 

Conveyance,  with  option  to  repurchase,  246. 

Circumstances  distinguishing  a,  from  a  sale,  ib. 

Parol  evidence  admitted,  ib. 

Effects  of  this  distinction,  ib. 

In  a  sale  with  right  of  repurchase,  time  is  strictly  to  be  obierved,  ib. 

In  a  sale  with  right  of  repurchase,  if  purchaser  die  seised,  money 
goes  to  real  representative,  247. 

By  way  of  family  settlement,  ib. 

Forms  of  mortgage  now  in  disuse,  ib. 

1 .  Vvvum  vadium^  lender  to  pay  himself  from  rents  and  profits,  ib. 

2.  Mortuum  vadtumj  ib. 

Creditor  took  rents  and  profits  without  account,  248.. 
Estate  never  lost,  ib. 

S.  Welsh,  ib. 
Mortgagor  may  redeem  at  any  time,  ib. 
Nature  of  equity  of  redemption,  in  modem,  ib. 
An  estate  in  land,  over  which  mortgagor  has  full  power,  subject  to 

incumbrance,  249. 
Devolution  of  equity  of  redemption  same  as  of  the  land,  ib. 
Who  may  redeem,  ib. 
Time  to  redeem,  250. 
Statute  of  limitations,  effect  of,  251^ 
The  equity  of  the  mortgagor  after  forfeiture  recognised  by  15  & 

16  Vict  c.  76,  ib. 
Mortgagor  in  possession  not  accountable  for  rents  and  profits,  252. 
Restrained  from  waste  if  security  be  insufficient,  ib. 
Mortgagor  tenant  at  will  to  mortgagee,  ib. 
Mortgagor  cannot  make  leases  binding  on  morl^gee,  ib. 
Mortgagee  entitled  to  possession,  ib. 
Mortgagee  shall  not  charge  for  personal  trouble,  253. 
West  India  estates,  ib. 
Stipulation  for  higher  rate  of  interest,  if  in  arrear,  will  ba  relieved 

against  as  a  penalty,  ib. 
Mortgsgee  must  keep  estate  in  neoessaiy  repair  with  surplus 

rents,  254. 
Mortgagee  in  possession  must  account^  ib. 
Even  although  he  has  assigned  the  mortgage,  ib. 
But  only  for  what  he  has,  or  but  for  wilful  default  might  have^ 

received,  ib. 
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MoRTOAOB— con(»»ti<c2. 

Mortgagee  until  payment  cannot  be  compelled  to  produce  his 

titlenieedB,  255. 
Cannot  take  a  valid  lease  from  mortgagor,  ih. 
Cannot  in  equity  make  a  binding  lease,  ib. 
Renewing  lease,  holds  subject  to  mortgagor  s  equity,  256. 
Of  advowson,  cannot  present  on  vacancy,  ib. 
Cannot  fell  timber  unless  security  be  insufficient,  ib. 
The  doctrine  of  tacking,  256.— See  Tac&ino. 
Where  legal  estate  is  outstanding,  mortgages  rank  in  order  of 

time,  260. 
Unless  one  have  better  right  to  call  for  legal  estate,  ib. 
Priority  may  be  lost  by  fraud,  261. 
A  mortgagee  denying  his  mortgage,  so  as  to  mislead  an  intending 

mortgagee,  ib. 
Consolidation  of  mortgages,  262. 
Mortgagor  must  redeem  all  the  mortgages  which  mortgagee  holds 

upon  his  property,  ib. 
Special  remedies  of  mortgagee,  t5. 
Foreclosure,  ib. 

How  affected  by  statute  of  limitation,  263. 
Sale  by  court,  15  &  16  Vict  c  86,  ib. 
Power  of  sale  in  mortgage  deed,  ib. 
Powers  under  23  &  24  Vict,  c  145,  ib. 
Mortgagee  may  pursue  all  his  remedies  concurrently,  264. 
If  mortgagee  foreclose  first,  and  then  sue  on  the  bond,  he  opens 

the  foreclosure,  and  mortgagor  may  redeem,  ib. 
He  will  be  restrained  from  suing,  if  he  have  not  the  estate  in 

his  power,  265. 
The  equity  of  redemption  follows  the  limitations  of  the  original 

estate,  ib. 
By  husband  of  his  wife's  estate,  ib. 
The  equity  of  redemption  results  to  the  wife^  ib. 
Unless  different  intention  manifested,  ib. 

MOBTOAOE,  EQUITABLX — 

1.  Of  realty  by  deposit  of  title-deeds,  266. 
Statute  of  Frauds  requires  contracts  concerning  lands  to  be  in 

writing,  ib. 
Deposit  of  title-deeds  evidence  of  agreement  for,  ib. 
Origin  of  the  doctrine,  t6. 

When  deposit  of  title-deeds  covers  further  advances,  267. 
Deposit  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  legal  mortgage,  ib. 
Parol  agreement  to  deposit  for  money  advanced,  ib. 
All  title-deeds  need  not  be  deposited,  268. 
Equitable  mortgagee  parting  with  titie^eeds  to  mortgagor,  ib. 
He  has  priority  to  a  subsequent  legal  mortgagee,  with  notice, 

i6. 
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MoBTOAO£,  Equitablb — cotUinued. 

Legal  mortgagee  postponed  to  prior  equitable  mortgagee,  if  former 

guilty  of  fraud  or  grou  negligence,  268. 
But  not  if  he  have  made  bondjlde  inquiry  after  the  deeda^  i&. 
Orosa  and  wilful  negligence  tantamount  to  fraud,  269. 
Absence  of  inquiry  after  deeds  presumptiye  evidence  of  fraud,  t&. 

2.  Of,  and  pledges  of  personalty,  270. 
Difference  between,  and  a  pledge  of  personalty,  t6. 
Equity'of  redemption  on,  of  personalty,  ib. 
On  breach  of  condition,  mortgagee  may  sell  personalty,  ib» 
Rule  of  convenience,  ib. 
In  a  pledge,  pledgor  may  redeem  after  time  fixed  by  contract, 

271.  • 

Remedy  of  pledgor,  as  a  general  rule,  is  at  law,  ib. 
Pledgee  may  bring  a  bill  to  foreclose  and  sell,  ib. 
Pledgee  may  sell  without  a  judicial  decree,  271. 
Tacking  applicable  to  mortgages  and  pledges  of  personalty,  ib. 
As  of  judgment  and  simple  contract  debts,  272. 

N. 

Natural  Equitt  cannot  always  be  enforced  in  courts,  1. 
Natural  Justice. — See  Prinoiplks  of  Equitt. 
Ne  exetU  regrto — 

Writ  of,  to  prevent  a  person  leaving  the  realm,  522. 

Granted  in  private  cases  with  caution,  ib. 

In  cases  of  equitable  debts,  ib. 

In  cases,  where  alimony  decreed,  and  husband  intends  to  leave  the 

jurisdiction,  523. 
Where  there  is  an  admitted  balance,  but  plaintiff  daims  a  larger 

sum,  ib. 
The  debt  must  be  certain  in  its  nature,  ib. 
Notice — 

Doctrine  of,  27. 

Purchaser  with,  a  trustee  to  extent  of  prior  claim  of  which  he  had 

notice,  27. 
Of   voluntary    settlement,  subsequent   purchaser   not   afifected 

by,  28. 
What  constitutes,  ib. 

Actual,  ib. 

Constructive,  29. 
Constructive  notice  of  two  kinds — 

1.  Wbere  actual  notice  of  a  fact,  which  would  have  led  to 

notice  of  other  &cts,  80. 

2.  Where  inquiry  purposely  avoided,  to  escape  notice,  ib. 
Here  want  of  caution  not  constructive,  ib. 

Notice  to  agent  is  notice  to  principal,  31. 
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Moat  have  been  given  in  the  same  traniaetion,  81. 

To  tnutees  unneoeesarj  to  create  traet^  60. 

By  anignee  of  chose  in  action  to  legal  owner,  77. 

Tantamount  to  poeaeBsion,  ib, 

Oives  right  in  rem,  ib. 

Where  tnut  fund  equitable,  incumbrancer  must  giTe^  to  person 
haying  legal  estate,  to  prevent  subsequent  purchaser  from  gain- 
ing priority,  127. 

Purchaser  with,  cannot  protect  himself  by  getting  in  the  legal 
estate  from  an  express  trustee,  ISO. 
Konos,  PuBCHASBB  FOR  Yaluabls  Covsidebation  without — 

Defence  of  purchase  for  valuable  consideration  without  notice,  19. 

General  remarks  as  to,  %b. 

When  purchaser  obtains  legal  estate  at  time  of  purchase,  20. 

When  purchaser  gets  in  legal  estate  subsequently,  «6. 

When  purchaser  has  best  right  to  call  for  legal  estate,  21. 

Defence  good  when  plaintiff  haying  legal  estate  applies  to 
auxiliary  jurisdiction,  22. 

8eeu9f  where  Chancery  has  concurrent  jurisdiction,  25. 

Where  legal  estate  outstanding,  Lncumbrancen  take  in  order  of 
time,  ib. 

Where  plaintiff  has  a  mere  equity,  the  court  wiU  not  interfere,  26. 

Purohaser  with  notice  cannot  protect  himself  by  getting  in  legal 
estate  from  express  trustee,  180. 
NuiSAsroi. — See  Injunction,  477. 

0. 

OpnoN. — See  Election,  172. 

To  purehase,  conversion  depending  upon,  148. 
Rents  until  exeroise  of,  go  to  heir,  (b. 


P. 

Pabafhxbnalu — 
Nature  of,  306. 
Old  family  jewels  are  not,  ib. 
Post-nuptial  gifts  from  husband  are,  when,  1*6. 
Oifts  from  stranger  are  not,  ib. 
Wife  cannot  dispose  of,  during  husband's  life,  ib, ' 
Husband  cannot  dispose  of,  by  will,  307. 
Are  subject  to  husband's  debts,  ib. 
Widow's  claim  to  her,  preferred  to  general  legacies,  ib. 
Is  entitled  to  redemption  of,  out  of  personal  estate  of  deceased 
husband,  ib, 

2n 
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Pabol  EnsENCs — 

Admiasible  in  favour  of  moltiDg  tnaai,  to  ihow  aotaal  pur- 
chaser, 99. 

Or  to  rebut  presumption  of  advaaoement^  101. 

Inadmissible,  dehors  the  wiU,   to   raise   question    of   election, 
188. 

To  support  apparent  intentiou  of  testator  to  give  oomulatiTe 
legacies,  admitted,  202. 

In  questions  of  satisfaction  of  portion  by  a  logacj,  when  admitted, 
218-217. 

In  specific  performance,  of  mistake  admissible^  452. — See  SPBcmc 
Performance,  MiaTAXi. 
Partition — 

Origin  of  equitable  jurisdiction  in,  491. 

Writ  of  partition  at  law  inadequate,  ib. 

Reversionor  cannot  maintAin  suit  for,  492. 

Nor  can  person  claiming  under  disputed  legal  title,  ib. 

Jurisdiction  under  Trustee  Act  1850,  where  persons  intsrested  are 
under  disability,  ib. 

How  made,  498. 

Difficulties,  where  property  small,  of  cariTing,  into  effect^  ib. 

Now  remedied  by  sale  under  Partition  Act  1868,  494. 
Partnership — 

Equity  has  a  practically  exclusive  jurisdiction,*  412. 

Enforces  specific  performance  of  agreement  to  enter  into^  for  de- 
finite time,  where  acts  of  part  performance,  ib. 

Enforces  articles  of,  ib. 

Injunction  against  omission  of  name  of  one  of  partners,  413. 

Injunction  against  carrying  on  another  business,  ib. 

Injunction  against  destruction  of  partnership  property,  or  exclu- 
sion of  partner,  ib. 

Courts  of  equity  will  not  decree  specific  performance  pf  articles  of, 
where  remedy  at  law  is  entirely  adequate,  ib. 

Nor  of  an  agreement  to  refer  to  arbitration,  414. 

Unless  under  Common  Law  Procedure  Act  1854,  ib. 

Dissolution  of  partnership,  ib. 

1.  By  operation  of  law,  ib. 

2.  By  agreement  of  parties,  415. 

Partnership  at  will  may  be  dissolved  at  any  moment,  ib. 

Dissolution  by  event  provided  for,  ib. 

Partnership  continuing  after  term  agreed  on,  is  partnership  at  will, 

on  old  terms,  ib. 

8.  By  decree  of  courts  ib. 
Where  induced  by  fraud,  416. 
Gross  misconduct  and  breach  of  trust,  ib. 
Continual  breaches  of  contract,  ib. 
Wilful  and  permanent  neglect  of  business,  ib. 
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TAxrsEBSBiF—wnHnued. 

Mere  disagreement  or  iuoompatibiliiy  of  temper  not  a  ground  for 
dissolution,  416. 

Unless  it  be  such  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  cany  on  the  busi- 
ness, t&. 

Insanity  of  partner,  417. 

Account  on  dissolution,  ib. 

Receiver  appointed  only  in  case  of  dissolution,  ib. 

Account  where  no  dissolution  is  prayed,  t6. 

Partner  making  advantage  out  of  partnership  a  trustee  for  other 
partners,  418. 

Courts  of  equity  preferable  to  those  of  law,  t&. 

In  equity  land  bought  for  partnership  purposes  is  money,  ib. 

And  personal  representatives  will  take,  ib. 

Creditors  may,  on  decease  of  one  partner,  go  against  survivors, 
or  against  the  estate  of  deceased,  ib. 

Separate  creditors  paid  out  of  separate  estate  before  partnership 
creditors,  419. 

Partnership  creditors  paid  out  of  partnership  funds  before  separate 
creditors,  ib. 

Two  firms  having  a  common  partner  cannot  sue  each  other  at  law, 
but  may  in  equity,  ib. 
'  At  law  one  partner  cannot  sue  his  copartner  in  a  partnership  trans- 
action— he  may  in  equity,  420. 
Partnbbship  Pbofbrtt. — See  Commeboial  Pubchases,  107. 
Patents.— See  Iwjuwctiok,  481. 
Peace,  Bills  of.— See  Bill  of  Peace. 
Penalties. — See  Fobfeitubbs. 
Pendente  2i<e— Purchase  of  interest,  not  considered  as  maintenance  or 

champerty,  when,  80. 
Pensions — Assignment  of,  contrary  to  public  policy,  79. 
Pebfobmancs — 

Equity  imputes  an  intention  to  fulfil  an  obligation,  187. 
1.  Covenant  to  purchase  land,  and  land  is  purchased,  ib. 

In  cases  of  constructive  satisfaction,  the  thing  given  must  be  of  the 
same  kind,  and  not  less  in  value,  189. 

Consent  of  trustees  not  essential,  ib. 

Differs  from  satisfaction,  for  covenant  may  be  executed  in  part,  190. 

Rules  as  to,  191. 

Covenant  to  purchase  does  not  create  a  lien  on  lands  purchased,  192. 

Right  of  cestui  que  trust  to  follow  trust  fund,  ib. 

Covenant  to  pay  or  leave  by  will,  and  share  under  the  Statutes  of 
Distribution,  ib. 

When  husband's  death  occurs  at  .or  before  time  when  the  obliga- 
tion accrues,  distributive  share  a,  193. 

The  covenant  to  be  construed  with  reference  to  the  married  rela- 
tion, 193. 
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During  the  husband's  Kfe  there  is  no  breach  of  ooTenant^  no 

debt,  195. 
Where  husband's  death  occurs  after  obligation  accrues,  distributiTe 

share  not  a,  ib. 
There  may  be,  pro  tanto,  196. 
See  Satisfactioh. 

PXBPKTUATB    TsSTDfONT,    BiLL  TO. — See    TKBTDfONT,    BiLL  TO    PiB- 
PKTUATB. 

Pebsokaltt. — See  Convxraion. 

Parol  declaration  of  trust  binds,  60. 

Where  donor  assigns  his  equitable  interest  in,  61. 

Donor  must  do  all  he  can,  or  declare  himself  a  trustee,  62,  6S. 

PiN-MONKT — 

Nature  and  object  of,  304. 
Differs  from  separate  estate,  t&. 
Wife  can  claim  only  one  year's  arrears  of,  805. 
Unless  husband  has  promised  to  pay  in  full,  ib. 
Where  husband  has  provided  apparel,  a  satisfaction  of,  ib, 
Wife*s  executors  cannot  claim  any  arrears  of,  ib. 
Policy  of  Assubancb — 

Assignment  of,  where  vested  in  trustees,  58. 

Assignable  at  law,  when,  59. 

To  separate  use  of  married  woman,  800. 

POSSIBILITIKS —  V 

Coupled  with  interest  in  real  estate  may  be  assigned  at  law,  "74. 
In  personalty,  75. 

POBT-NUFTIAL  SbTTLEMEST. — See  YOLUIVTABT  SSTTLDfEZIT. 

Powbr  of  Attorvxt  to  receive  money  with  direction  to  pay  to 

creditor  not  equitable  assignment,  76. 
Powers — 

In  nature  of  trusts,  86. 

Court  compels  their  execution,  87. 

Qeneral  intention  in  favour  of  a  claas  carried  out,  if  particalar 

intention  fail,  ib. 
Liability  of  purchaser  under,  of  sale,  to  see  to  application  of 
purchase  money,  90,  91. 
Precatort  Trusts — 

No  trust  if  there  is  a  discretion,  81. 
Recommendation  must  be  imperative,  82. 
The  court  leans  against  construing  precatory  words  as,  84. 
Presumption. — See  Aotancement,  Implied  Trusts,  Resultino  Teustb. 
Principal — 

Notice  to  agent  is  notice  to,  when,  81. 

Mandate  from,  to  agent  not  communicated  to  a  third  person,  does 

not  create  a  trust,  76. 
Agent  cannot  make  profit  at  expense  of  hia^  121. 
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PRIHCIPAL — eontinued. 

Bill  for  an  account  by,  against  hk  agents  422. 

Agent  can  have  interpleaddr  against  hia,  when,  498. 
Pbikciflss  of  Equitt,  1-11. 

Yarious  senses  in  which  equity  is  used,  1. 

Large  portion  of  natural,  cannot  be  enforced  by  civil  tribunals,  2. 

Another  portion  of  principles  of,  admitted  at  common  law,  ib. 

Another  portion  enforced  by  legislative  enactment,  ib. 

Distinction  between,  and  common  law,  8. 
Public  Offiokbs,  assignment  of  salaries  of,  79. 
Public  PoLicT. — SeeEQUiTABUS  Assioniunt,  79;  Fraud,  CoNSTRucnvE. 

PUBCHASB-MONBT — 

Liability  of  purchaser  to  see  to  application  o^  88. — See  Purchabeb. 
Lien  for  vendor's,  108. — See  Leek. 

PUBCHABSR— 

Defence  of  purchase  for  valuable  consideration  without  notice,  19. 
Where,  obtains  legal  estate  at  time  of  purchase,  20. 
Where,  gets  a  legal  estate  subsequently,  tb. 
Where,  has  best  right  to  call  for  legal  estate,  21. 
Where  plaintiff  having  legal  estate,  applies  to  auxiliary  jurisdic- 
tion of  equity,  defence  good,  22-25. 
Rule  inapplicable  where  Chancery  has  concurrent  jurisdiction,  25. 

— See   Notice,   Purchaszb   for   Valuable   Consideration 

without. 
27  Eliz.  c.  4,  for  protection  of,  66. 
Voluntary  settlement  void  as  against  subsequent,  ib. 
Mortgagee  is,  but  judgment  creditor  is  not,  67. 
For  value  from  heir-at-law,  or  devisee  of  voluntary  donor,  not 

within  27  Eliz.  c.  4,  ib. 
Nor  is  one  claiming  under  second  voluntary  conveyance,  ib. 
Bond  fide,  under  27  Eliz.  c.  4,  who  is,  68. 
Liability  of,  to  see  to  application  of  purchase-money,  88. 
Of  personalty  exonerated,  89. 

Trust  of  lands  or  charge  for  payment  of  debts  and  legacies,  ib. 
Trustees'  power  of  giving  receipts  to,  under  22  &.  23  Vict.  c.  35, 

and  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  145,  90. 
Distinction  between  a  charge  and  a  trust,  or  power  to  raise  money 

by  sale,  ib. 
Trustees  and  others  in  like  capacity  cannot  be,  from  eettui  que 

truit,  121. 
With  notice,  cannot  protect  himself  by  getting  in  the  legal  estate 

from  an  express  trustee,  130. 
No  discovery  against,  without  notice,  505. 

Q. 

Quia  timet. — See  Bill  quid  timet. 
Qui  prior  est  tempore  potior  e^jure,  16. 
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RiCEiFTS  BT  Tbustees.— See  Tbubtixs,  Exicutobs. 
True  rules  as  to,  125. 
Indemnity  claueeB,  ib, 

RiOONVKBSIOir — 

1.  By  acte  of  partiee,  163. 
By  absolute  owner,  ib. 

By  owner  of  an  undivided  share,  164. 

Of  money  to  be  turned  into  land,  ib. 

Of  land  to  be  couTerted  into  money,  ib. 

By  remainder-man,  165. 

By  infanta,  ib. 

By  lunatics,  ib. 

By  married  women,  166. 

Uoney  into  land,  ib. 

Under  3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  74,  b.  77,  ib. 

Land  into  money,  167. 

How  election  to  take  property  in  actual  state  is  shown,  ib. 

By  express  direction,  ib. 

What  acts  will  amount  to,  where  no  express  direction,  168. 

As  to  land  into  money,  ib. 

Money  into  land,  169. 

2.  By  operation  of  law,  tb. 
Money  at  home,  ib. 

Money  impressed  with  real  uses  in  the  hands  of  the  absolute  owner 

descends  as  money,  171. 
But  not  if  it  be  outstanding  in  hands  of  a  third  party,  ib, 
Retormatiok  of  Contract — 

Equity  compels,  on  ground  of  mistake  or  fraud,  864. 
Mistake  may  be  implied  from  nature  of  transaction,  865. 
Settlement  will  be  rectified  in  conformity  with  marriage  articles, 

when,  366. 
Parol  evidence  of  mistake,  when  admitted  in  suits  for  specific 

performance,  451-456. 
Conveyancer  relieved  against  mistake  in  deed  of  his  own  draw- 
ing, 452. 
RiLBABB  by  cestui  que  iruH  bars  proceedings  for  breach  of  trust,  132. 

RBMXTinCBATION — 

None  allowed  to  trustees,  119. 
Solicitor  allowed  only  costs  out  of  pocket,  ib. 
May  stipulate  for,  120. 
RsKEWAL  OF  Lease — 

Trustee  renewing  in  his  own  name,  a  oo^istmctive  trustee  ol  re- 
newed lease,  113. 
So  a  partner  renewing  lease  of  partnership  premise^  ib. 
Or  a  tenant  for  life,  ib. 
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RmwAL  Of  LiASl-^oonttiNiAi. 

Trustee  or  executor  renewing  hu  lien  on  trust-fund  for  expenses 
of,  114. 
RnuLToro  Tbubt— 

In  gifts  to  charities,  98. 

1.  Where  no  ohject  expressed,  general  intention  carried  out^  t&. 

2.  Where  rents  increase^  surplus  applied  to  charitable  purpose,  97. 
8.  Exception,  ib. 

Purchases  in  the  name  of  strangers  result  to  the  purchaser,  98.] 

Applicable  to  realty  as  well  as  personalty,  ib. 

Parol  evidence  admissible  in  support  of,  99. 

Not  within  Statute  of  Frauds,  ib. 

May  be  rebutted  by  evidenoe  of  purchaser's  intention,  f6. 

Where  presumption  of  advancement,  prim^Jaeie  no,  i&. 

Under  doctrine  of  conversion,  105. 
RiBULTiHo  Ubi. — See  Tbubt,  42. 
RivxBBioirABT  Propxbtt,  conversion  of^  by  trustees,  129. 
Roman  Law. — See  Civil  Law. 


S. 

SATIBFACTIOy— 

Origin  of  equitable  doctrine  of,  88. 
Presupposes  intention,  197. 

1.  Of  debts  by  legacies,  presumption  not  favoured,  ib. 
A  l^acy  imports  bounty,  198. 

If  legacy  be  equal  to  debt,  it  is  a,  i6. 

If  legacy  be  less  than  debt,  it  is  not  a,  ib. 

If  greater  than  debt,  a,  t6. 

Where  debt  contracted  after  will,  no  presumption  of,  t6. 

Circumstances  rebutting  the  presumption,  ib. 

Direction  in  will  for  payment  of  debts  and  legacies,  199. 

To  pay  debts  alone,  ib. 

Time  for  payment  of  legacy  differing  from  that  of  debt,  ib. 

Contingent  legacy  never  a,  200. 

2.  Of  legacies  by  subsequent  legacies,  ib. 
Two  legacies  under  the  same  instrument,  201. 

If  equal,  not  cumulative  in  absence  of  internal  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  ib. 

If  unequal,  cumulative,  ib. 

By  different  instruments,  prma/aeu  cumulative,  ib. 

Unless  same  motive  and  same  sum,  ib. 

Extrinsic  evidence  admissible  where  the  court  raises  the  presump- 
tion, 202. 

Where  the  court  does  not  raise  the  presumption,  ifr. 

Ademption  of  legacy  by  portion,  and  vice  mtm,  208. 

Bule  does  not  apply  to  Icgaoica  and  portioDA  to  a  stranger^  ib. 
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Or  to  illegitimate  child,  204. 

UnlesB  the  legacy  and  portion  be  for  the  aame  specific  purpose,  ih, 

PreBumption  founded  on  good  Bense,  tb. 

Applies  where  donor  has  placed  himself  in  loco  parentit  to  donee, 
205. 

What  is  putting  one's  self  in  loco  parentitf  i6. 

A  person  meaning  to  put  him«ftlf  in  ^oco  parentit  with,  reference 
to  providing  for  the  child,  207. 

The  intention  of  donor  is  of  the  essence  of  the  relation,  ib. 

Leaning  against  presumption  of  double  portions,  208. 

Same  principles  applicable  when  settlement  comes  before  will,  209. 

Not  a  question  of  satisfaction  of  debt,  t&. 

Where  settlement  comes  first,  persons  taking  under  it  are  pur- 
chasers, 210. 

Legacy  to  a  child,  or  to  a  wife,  to  whom  father  is  indebted,  211. 

Advancement  by  father  of  child  to  whom  he  is  indebted,  ib. 

Sum  given  by  second  instrument  if  less  is,  pro  ianto,  212. 

Extrinsic  evidence,  218. 

A  presumption  against  the  apparent  intention  of  instrument  may 
be  rebutted  by  parol  evidence,  214. 

Admitted  only  to  construe  the  will,  not  to  import  extrinsic  evi- 
dence, ib, 

Iresumption  raised  from  relation  of  parties  may  be  rebutted,  215. 
SsPARATB  Estate — 

Doctrine  of,  result  of  interposition  of  equity  against  rigour  of 
the  conunon  law,  283. 

Recognised  by  statute  88  &  34  Vict  c  93,  "  Married  Women's 
Property  Act,"  1870,  ib. 

Protective  jurisdiction  of  Chancery  in  permitting  married  woman 
to  hold  separate  estate,  ib. 

Separate  property  before  the  "  Harried  Women's  Property  Act," 
1870,  284. 

Created  by  ante-nuptial  agreement,  ib. 

By  post-nuptial  agreement  with  the  husband,  285. 

On  desertion  by  the  husband,  and  by  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  85,  ib. 

Gifts  from  husband  to  wife,  or  by  stranger,  ib. 

Under  express  limitation  to  separate  use,  ib. 

Interposition  of  trustees  imnecessary  to  existence  of,  286. 

Husband  a  trustee  for  wife,  ib. 

Words  creating  a  separate  use,  ib. 

No  special  form,  ib. 

Intention  to  exclude  marital  right  must  be  plain,  287. 

What  words  sufficient,  ib. 

Wife's  pciver  ot  disposition  over  separate  estate,  ib. 

She  may  dispose  of  personalty  without  his  consent,  ib. 

She  may  dispose  of  life  estate  in  realty,  288. 
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And  of  her  fee-eimple  estate  by  will  or  deed  aa  if  a  fem/t  iole,  288. 

Aaaent  of  truateea  not  neceaaaiy,  ih. 

Separate  property  liable  for  her  breach  of  trust,  tb, 

Unleaa  there  be  a  restraint  against  anticipation,  ib. 

Hie  sayings  or  income  of  separate  estate  are  also,  ib. 

She  may  permit  her  husband  to  receive  it^  289. 

She  is  entitled  to  only  one  year's  account  against  him,  t&. 

He  may  take,  undisposed  of  at  her  death,  ib. 

Jure  mariti,  or  as  her  administrator,  ib. 

Property  limited  to  such  nses  aBfeme  covert  may  appoint,  is  not,  290. 

Difference  between  property  and  power  of  appointment  in  feme 
covert,  ib. 

Separate  property  only  recognised  in  equity,  ib. 

Her  right  to  execute  a  power  recognised  at  law  and  in  equity,  tb. 

Feme  covert  cannot  contract  a  debt  to  bind  her  general  property,  ib. 

Except  in  case  of  fraud,  ib. 

In  that  case,  her  general  property  being  liable,  a  fund  appointed 
by  her  is  also  liable,  ib. 

Though  generally  regarded  as  a /erne  tole  in  equity  as  to  her  sepa- 
rate estate,  she  could  not  originally  bind  that  estate  with  debts 
in  equity,  291. 

Rule  relaxed,  ib. 

Her  separate  estate  was  bound  by  an  instrument  under  seal,  ib. 

By  bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note,  ib. 

By  ordinary  written  agreement,  ib. 

Equity  would  not  allow  her  to  bind  her  separate  estate  on  a  com- 
mon assumpsit,  292. 

Erroneously  held  that  charging  the  separate  estate  was  executing 
a  power  of  appointment,  ib. 

Power  and  separate  property  confounded,  ib. 

Appointees  under  a  power  rank  in  order  of  time,  ib. 

Creditors  of  separate  estate  take  pari  paeeu,  ib. 

Courts  now  hold  that  to  the  utme  extent  that  she  is  regarded  as 
feme  sole  she  may  contract  debts,  293. 

Her  verbal  engagements  now  binding  on  her  separate  estate,  ib, 

No  personal  decree  against  a/eme  covert,  294. 

Qeneral  engagements  bind  the  corpus  of  her  personalty,  rents,  and 
profits  of  her  realty,  ib. 

Now  probably  the  corpus  of  her  realty,  ib. 

Creditor's  suit  for  administration  of,  ib. 

The  origin  of  restraint  on  anticipation,  ib. 

Separate  estate  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  husband's  influence,  295. 

Feme  covert  prohibited  from  taking  the  income  before  actually 
due,  ib, 

A  man  or  feme  sole  cannot  be  so  prohibited,  ib. 

Restraint  attaches  to  future  covertures,  tb. 
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She  has  %ju$  disponendi  over  her,  296. 

If  restrained,  she  is  entitled  to  the  present  enjoyment  ezdnsiTely, 
296. 

Separate  estate,  ¥rith  or  without  restraint,  exists  only  during  oover- 
ture,  t&. 

Will  arise  on  marriage,  t&. 

Restraint  on  alienation  depends  on,  and  is  a  modification  of  sepa- 
rate estate,  and  has  no  independent  ezistenoe,  ib. 

When  dis-covert,  she  has  full  powers  of  alienation,  A. 

In  what  cases  the  trust  will  be  wholly  destroyed,  so  sa  not  to 
attach  on  marriage,  ib. 

If  property  remain  in  sUUu  9110,  husband  must  take  it  with  tnists 
impressed  upon  it^  297. 

If  she  sell  it,  and  reoeiye  the  purchase-money,  the  trast  is  de- 
stroyed, t6. 

What  words  will  restrain  alienation,  ib. 

What  words  held  not  sufficient^  ib, 

«  On  her  personal  appearance  and  receipt,"  298. 

Court  of  equity  cannot  dispense  with  fetter  on  alienation,  ib. 

Under  Married  Women's  Property  Act,  33  k  84  Vict,  c  93»  t6. 

Distinction  between  statutory  and  equitable,  299. 

Statutory,  ib, 

1.  Wages  and  eanungs  of  all  married  women  after  date  of  the 

act,  ib, 

2.  Personalty  devolving  ab  inUsUUo  on  woman  married  after  the 

act,  and  sums  of  money  under  £200  under  any  deed  or 
will,  300. 

5.  Rents  and  profits  of  real  estate  devolring  ab  inteitatOf  t6. 
4.  Investments  in  securities  authorised  by  the  act»  ib, 

6,  Life  policies  to  the  separate  use  of  the  wife^  ib. 
Equitable  under  express  limitation,  801. 

Or  by  gift  during  the  coverture,  ib. 

Rights  of  husband's  creditors  against,  ib. 

Summary  jurisdiction  in  questions  between  husband^  and  wife  as 

to,i&. 
Married  woman's  right  of  action  at  law  in  respect  of,  ib. 
Her  liability  for  debts  contracted  before  marriage,  302. 
For  maintenance  of  husband  and  children  ont  o^  ib. 

See  PIK-MONBT,  PASAPHDUrAUA. 

Sbt-off— 

At  law,  no  set-off  in  case  of  mutual  nnoonneoted  debts,  427. 

In  connected  accounts,  balance  recoverable  at  law  andin  eqaify,  ib. 

If  demands  are  connected,  equity  sometimes  interposes,  ib. 

As  in  mutual  independent  debts  where  there  is  mutual  credit^  428. 

Though  no,  at  law,  ib. 

Mutual  debts  where  there  la  matoal  credit  u  to  sadi  debti^  ib. 
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Mere  oroee  demande  do  not  miffioe  to  came  interferenoe  of  equity, 
429. 

In  croBs  demands,  which  if  recoverable  at  law  would  be  subject  of, 
equity  reHeyes,  t&. 

None,  of  debts  aocruing  in  separate  rights,  t6. 

Except  under  special  circumstances,  as  fraud,  430. 
SiTTLXMEKT  IN  Fbauo  OF  Makital  RiaHT8.^-See  Fbaud  on  Habital 

Rights. 
SxTTLEMKRT. — ^Sec  ExFBXsa  Tbubt,  Yoluntabt  Sbttlbiunt. 
Sbttlob — 

Death  o^  intestate  and  without  representatives^  104. 

As  to  realty,  trustee  takes  beneficially,  i&. 

Crown  takes  personalty,  as  bona  vacaniia,  ib. 
Soucitors — 

When  trustees  only  allowed  costs  out  of  pocketi  119. 

May  stipulate  to  receive  compensation,  120. 

Lien  on  deeds  and  papers  of  client,  273. 

May  purchase  from  client,  when,  390. 

Gifts  from  client  to,  ib. 

Agreement  to  pay  gross  sum  for  past  business  is  valid,  391. 

Also  for  future  business  under  33  &  34  Vict,  c  28,  ib. 
Spioifio  Pbbfobxakob— 

Breach  of  contract  at  common  law  renders  only  liable  to  damages, 
485. 

In  equity  contract  must  be  exactiy  performed,  ib. 

Inadequacy  of  remedy  at  law,  ground  of  equitable  jurisdiction,  ib. 

Equity  will  not  decree  performance  of  an  illegal  or  immoral  act, 
ib. 

Or  of  agreement  without  consideration,  436. 

Nor  of  a  contract  which  the  court  cannot  enforce,  ib. 

As  where  personal  skill  is  required,  ib. 

Specific  performance  of  contract  to  transfer  good-will  of  a  business 
alone  refused,  437. 

Contracts  to  build  or  repair  not  enforced,  because  remedy  at  law, 
ib. 

And  too  uncertain,  ib. 

Revocable  contract  will  not  be  enforced,  ib. 

Mutuality  of  remedy  must  generally  exist^  438. 

Infant  therefore  cannot  compel,  ib. 

Exception  under  Statute  of  Frauds,  ib. 

Distinction  as  to,  of  contracts  relating  to  realty  and  personalty,  ib. 

Contracts  as  to  personalty  generaUy  not  enforced,  because  remedy 
at  law,  439. 

But  legal  remedies  sa  to  contracts  concerning  land  inadequate,  ib. 
(1.)  Contracts  respecting  personal  chattels,  ib. 

Not  enforced,  if  damages  at  law  are  adequate  compensation,  t5. 
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Contract  as  to  railway  shares  enforced,  for  such  shares  are  limited 

in  number,  439. 
Sale  of   assigned  debts  under  bankrupt^  enforced  at  suit  of 

vendor,  440. 
Where  bill  lies  for  purchaser  it  lies  for  vendor,  441. 
Contracts  as  to  articles  of  vertu,  ib. 
Delivery  up  to  artist  of  picture  painted  by  himself  A. 
Unless  he  has  fixed  price,  ib. 

Also  of  heirlooms  and  other  chattels  of  peculiar  value,  ib. 
Damages  no  compensation  in  such  a  case,  ib. 
Where  any  fiduciary  relation  exists,  442. 
Common  law  powers  as  to  specific  delivery,  17  &  18  VieL  e. 

125,  ib. 
(2.)  Contracts  respecting  land,  ib. 
Almost  universally  enforced,  since  damages  at  law  no  remedy,  ib. 
Statute  of  Frauds  broken  in  upon,  where  it  is  unconscientious  to 

rely  on  it,  443. 
What  will  take  a  parol  contract  out  of  statute,  ib. 
Where  agreement  is  confessed  by  defendant's  answer,  444. 
Unless  defendant,  notwithstanding,  insists  on  the  defence,  ib. 
Where  contract  is  partly  performed  by  party  seeking  aid,  ib. 
Else  fraud  would  be  committed  on  plaintiff,  445. 
Acts  of  part  performance  must  be  referable  alone  to  agreement 

alleged,  ib. 
Introductory  or  ancillary  acts  not  part  performance,  ib. 
Here  possession  of  the  land  not  part  performance,  if  held  under 

previous  tenancy,  446. 
Bat  delivery  of  possession  under  contract  is,  ib. 
Especially  if  tenant  has  made  improvements,  ib. 
Tenant  would  else  be  liable  as  a  trespasser,  ib. 
Agreement  must  originally  have  been  cognisable  in  a  court  of 

equity,  independently  of  acts  of  part  performance,  ib. 
Payment  of  part  or  whole  of  purchase-money  is  not,  447. 
Repayment  wiU  put  parties  into  same  position  as  before,  ib. 
Marriage  is  not  part  performance,  448. 
Acts  of^  independently  of  marriage,  take  case  out  of  statute, 

ib. 
Post-nuptial  written  agreement  in  pursuance  of  ante-nuptial  parol 

agreement,  enforced,  ib. 
Bepresentation  for  purpose  of  influencing  another,  which  has  that 

effect,  will  be  enforced,  449. 
Where  on  marriage  third  party  makes  representation,  on  faith  of 

which  marriage  takes  place,  he  is  bound  to  make  it  good,  ib. 
Representations  of  mere  intention,  or  a  promise  upon  honour 

450. 
Promise  by  husbancl  to  leave  property  by  wiU  not  enforced,  ib. 
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Where  agreement  concerning  land  ia  not  put  into  writing  by 
fraud  of  one  of  partiee,  450. 

Grounds  of  defence  to  suit  for  specific  performance,  451. 

Misrepreaentation  by  plaintiff  baring  reference  to  contract,  ib. 

To  entitle  plaintiff  to  more  than  legal  relief,  he  must  have  a  con- 
scientious title,  ib. 

Parol  eridence  of  mistake  is  adminible,  452. 

Statute  does  not  say  a  written  agreement  shall  bind,  but  an  un- 
written agreement  shall  not  bind,  ib. 

Contract  not  enforced  where  defendant  has  been  led  into  an  error 
even  through  carelessness,  i&. 

But  liable  for  damages  at  law,  453. 

Contract  not  enforced  where  defendant  did  not  intend  to  pur- 
chase, ib. 

Effect  of  mistake,  where  parol  variation  set  up  as  defence,  454. 

Where  error  arose  not  in  original  agreement,  but  in  reducing  it  to 
writing,  ib. 

Where  parol  variation  is  set  up  by  the  defendant,  ib. 

Where  a  misundeistanding  as  to  terms  of  agreement,  no  relief,  ib. 

Plaintiff  cannot  obtain  specific  performance  with  parol  variation  of 
written  agreement,  ib. 

Unless  the  variation  be  in  favour  of  the  defendant^  455. 

The  defendant  may  ask  the  court  to  be  neutral,  unless  the  plaintiff 
will  perform  omitted  term,  ib. 

Subsequent  parol  variation  of  written  contract,  456. 

Misdescription  a  ground  of  defence,  457. 

Where  it  is  of  a  substantial  character,  ib. 

Purchaser  not  compelled  to  take  freehold  instead  of  copyhold,  ib. 

Under-lease  for  an  original  lease,  458. 

Where  difference  is  slight,  and  a  proper  subject  for  compensation, 
it  will  be  enforced  with  compensation,  ib. 

As  where  acreage  is  deficient,  ib. 

No  compensation  where  there  has  been  fraud,  459. 

Nor  where  compensation  cannot  be  estimated,  ib. 

Purchaser  can  compel  specific  performance  with  an  abatement,  ib. 

Vendor  must  sell  what  interest  he  has  if  purchaser  elect,  ib. 

Partial  performance  not  compelled  where  unreasonable  or  pre- 
judicial to  third  parties,  460. 

Lapse  of  time,  when  a  defence,  t5. 

At  law,  time  always  of  essence  of  contract,  ib. 

Equity  is  guided  by  nature  of  case  as  to  time,  ib. 

When  lapse  of  time  ia  a  bar  in  equity,  461. 

1.  Where  time  was  originally  of  the  essence  of  the  contract,  ib, 

2.  Where  made  essence  of  the  contract  by  subsequent  notice, 

t5. 
8.  Where  lapse  of  time  is  eridence  of  laches  or  abandonment,  t5. 
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Equity  will  refuse  aid  unless  a  party  oomss  wiib  elean  handi,  461. 
No  specific  performance  where  there  is  great  haidship  in  the  con- 
tract, 462. 
Or  where  it  involves  the  doing  of  an  unlawful  wot,  or  breaeh  of 
trust)  tft* 
Standing  bt — Person  standing  by  must  give  compensation,  S3, 114. 
Statutes — 

52  Hen.  III.,  p.  475. 
6  Edw.  I.,  c.  5,  p.  476. 
18  Edw.  I.,  c.  22,  p.  ib, 

Stat  1,  c  24,  p.  8. 
17  Edw.  XL,  c.  9,  p.  841. 
c.  10,  p.  ib. 
13  Edw.  III.,  c.  23,  p.  421. 
27  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  10,  p.  42. 
32  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  1,  p.  42. 
13  Eli£.,  c.  5,  pp.  64,  66. 
s.  6,  p.  67. 
27  Elis.,  c.  4,  pp.  64,  66,  68,  69,  260. 

8.  4,  p.  67. 
21  Jac.  I.,  0. 16,  p.  251. 

12  Car.  II.,  c.  24,  p.  833. 

29  Car.  IL,  &  8,  s.  4,  pp.  68,  266,  488,  466. 

8.  7,  p.  46. 
B.  8,  p.  47. 
s.  9,  p.  47. 
8.  10,  p.  222. 
B.  25,  p.  821. 

3  &  4  Anne,  o.  16,  p.  421. 

4  Anne,  c.  17,  p.  427. 

5  0eo.  II.,c.38,p.  427. 
8  Geo.  II.,  c.  24,  p.  427. 

13  Geo.  III.^  c.  63,  p.  510. 
47Geo.  III.,c.  74,  p.  232. 
68  Geo.  III.,  c.  73,  p.  220. 
4  Geo.  IV.,  c.  67,  p.  839. 

1  WilL  IV.,  c.  22,  p.  610. 

c.  40,  pp.  104, 105. 
c.  46,  p.  400. 
1  &  2  Wai.  IV.,  c.  58,  p.  500. 
3  &  4  WilL  IV.,  c.  27,  s.  24,  p.  268. 

8.  25,  p.  223. 
8.  28,  pp.  251,  268. 
B.  40,  p.  223. 
c.  74,  pp.  288,  317,  819. 

B.  77,  pp.  166, 167,  184. 
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Zki  Wm.  IV^ 0. 104,  pp.  220,  222, 223, 225,  282,  237,  238,  261. 

0. 105,  s.  2,  p.  153. 
c  106,  p.  282. 
5ke  Will.  IV.,  c.  6,  p.  485. 

7^8  Will.  IV.  and  1  Vict,  o.  26,  pp.  135, 152, 180,233, 333, 336. 

B.  27,  p.  141. 
c.  28,  p.  263. 

1  &  2  Vict,  c  45,  p.  500. 

0. 110,  p.  259. 

2  &  3  Vict.,  c.  11,  p.  220. 
5  &  6  Yict,  c  69,  p.  508. 
8  &  9  Vict,  c.  76,  p.  139. 

c.  106,  pp.  74,  317. 

13  k  14  Vict,  c.  60,  sa.  3,  7,  30,  p.  493. 

14  &  15  Vict,  c.  99,  pp.  11,  504. 

15  &  16  Vict,  c.  76,  8.  8,  p.  8. 

s.  55,  p.  347. 
B8.  210,  212,  p.  280. 
88.  219,  220,  p.  251. 
0.  86,  B.  48,  p.  263. 

16  ft  17  Vict,  c.  70,  pp.  342,  843.  * 

17  &  18  Vict,  c.  113,  pp.  228,  229,  231,  233. 

o.  125,  8.  3,  pp.  414,  424. 

88.  50,  51,  pp.  11,  504. 
8.  78,  pp.  23,  442. 
8.  79,  p.  490. 
8.  83,  pp.  9,  470. 
8.  87,  p.  350. 

18  &  19  Vict.,  c.  15,  p.  220. 

c  43,  p.  339. 

19  k  20  Vict,  0.  97,  p.  406. 

c.  119,  p.  339. 

20  ft  21  Vict.,  c.  57,  pp.  317-319. 

0.  77,  8.  23,  p.  141. 

88.  61,  62,  p.  520. 
0.  85,  p.  285. 

21  ft  22  Vict,  0.  27,  p.  514. 

88.  2-6,  pp.  487,  488. 
c.  108,  p.  285. 

22  ft  23  Vict,  c.  35,  8.  4,  p.  281. 

8. 12,  p.  352. 
BB.  14-16, 18,  p.  91. 
B.  23,  pp.  89,  90. 
B.  31,  pp.  119, 125. 
B.  32,  p.  128. 
c  127,  p.  274. 
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c.  146,  p.  281. 
28  k  24  Vict^  c.  38.  pp.  128,  220. 
c.  88,  p.  389. 
c.  126,  pp.  280,  500. 
c.  145,  s.  11,  p.  268. 
■.  13,  p.  264. 
B.  25,  p.  128. 
■.  29,  pf.  90,  92. 
B.  82,  p.  264. 
25  A  26  Yiot.,  c.  42,  pp.  514,  520,  521. 

c  86,  p.  842. 
27  &  28  Vict.,  c.  112,  p.  259. 
30  &  31  Vict,  c.  48,  p.  398. 

c.  69,  pp.  280,  281,  282. 
c.  132,  p.  128. 
c.  144,  p.  59,  75. 
81  k  32  Yict,  c.  40,  pp.  492,  494. 
c  86,  pp.  59,  75. 

32  &  88  Yict,  a  4,  p.  895. 

c.  46,  pp.  131,  219,  221,  225,  238. 
*  c.  71,  8.  91,  pp.  69,  829. 

33  k  84  Yict.,  o.  14,  p.  116. 

c.  28,  p.  891. 

c.  98,  pp.  288,  298-808,  808. 
B.  12,  p.  228. 
B.  13,  p.  101. 
B.  14,  pp.  101,  340. 
Statxtte  of  LniiTATiONS — ^Equity  follows  the  law  in  regard  to,  15. 

SUBXTTSHIP— 

Utmost  good  faith  required  between  all  parties,  401. 

What^ncealment  of  facta  by  creditor  releases  surety,  ib. 

Fact  must  haye  been  one  which  creditor  was  under  obligation  to 

disclose,  402. 
True  criterion — ^was  there  anything  which  might  not  naturally  Ite 

expected  to  take  place  between  the  parties,  ib. 
Bule  as  to  concealment  in  insurance  inapplicable  to  guaranties,  ib. 
Concealment  of  material  fact  part  of  the  immediate  tranmction, 

408. 
Surety  ought  to  be  informed  of  private  bargain  between  rendor 

and  vendee,  varying  his  responsibility,  ib. 
Creditor  must  inquire  as  to  circumstance  of  suretyship,  if  there  is 

ground  to  suspect  fraud  has  been  practised  on  surety,  404. 
Rights  of  creditor  against  surety  regulated  by  instrument  of 

guaranty,  ib. 
Joint  bond  not  made  several  as  against  surety,  ib. 
Except  in  case  of  mistake  clearly  proved,  ib. 
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Surety  cannot  compel  creditor  to  proceed  against  debtor,  iembU,  406. 
Surety  cannot  compel  debtor  to  pay  debt  when  due,  tb. 
Surety  paying  debt  entitled  to  reimbursement  from  debt^h*,  ib. 
If  creditor  has  taken  collateral  securities  from  debtor,  surety  on 

paying  debt  is  entitled  to  them,  ib. 
Except  fonnerly,  such  securities  as  were  extinguished  by  payment 

406. 
Exception  abolished  by  19  &  20  Vict.  c.  97,  s.  6,  ib. 
Surety  paying  debt  can  compel  c«-suretieB  to  contribute,  ib. 
Contribution  in  equity  grounded  on  general  justice,  and  not  on 

implied  contract,  ib. 
At  law  contribution  is  founded  on  contract,  407. 
Different  effects  of  insolvency  of  one  surety  at  law  and  in  equity,  ib. 
Contribution  against  representatives  of  a  deceased  surety,  ib. 
Parol  evidence  to  show  that  apparent  principal  was  surety,  now 

allowed  at  law,  ib. 
Surety  may  limit  hts  liability  by  vpress  contract,  408; 
Surety  can  only  charge  debtor  for  what  he  actually  paid,  ib. 
Surety  discharged  if  creditor  varies  contract  with  debtor  without 

privity  of  surety,  ib.  ■ 

Or  if  creditor  give  time  in  a  binding  manner  to  debtor  without 

consent  of  surety,  ib.  • 

Surety  not  released  if  his  rights  are  accelerated,  temble,  409. 
If  creditor,  giving  time,  reserve  his  rights  against  surety,  the  latter 

is  not  discharged,  ib. 
A  simple  release  of  the  principal  discharges  the  surety,  41 0. 
Release  of  one  surety,  even  through  a  mistake  of  law,  releases 

co-sureties,  i6. 
But  not  if  release  is  taken  as  a  covenant  not  to  sue,  tb. 
Creditor,  giving  time,  cannot  reserve  his  right  against  surety  if  he 

release  the  debtor,  ib. 
Surety  on  payment  is  entitled  to  all  securities  which  creditor  has 

against  debtor,  411. 
Surety  released  if  creditor  loses  or  allows  securities  to  go  back 

into  creditor's  hands,  ib. 

SUBTIVOBSBIP. — See  JOINT-TSNANCT,  106. 

None  in  commercial  purchases,  107. 


T. 

Tackiwo— 

Doctrine  of,  256. 

In  QsquaUjure  mdior  ett  conditio  pomdtnti$,  257. 
Doctrine  of,  arises  from  the  existence  pf  two  jurisdictions,  ib. 
Third  mortgagee  buying  in  first  mortgage,  with  notice  of  second 
may  tack  legal  estate,  258. 

2o 
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Talking — continued. 

But  musMiaTe  taken  hia  mortgage  ¥rithovt  notice  of  aeooiid,  258. 
Legal  Estate  must  be  outstanding  in  hands  of  person  haviog  no 

fri^ity  with  prior  inoumbrancera^  «9. 
Judgment  creditor  cannot  tack,  for  he  did  not  lend  hia  money  on 

security  of  the  land,  259. 
First  mortgagee  lenditfg  further  sum  on  a  judgment  may  tack 

against  mesne  incumbrancer,  260. 
If  he  have  logal  estate  or  btst  right  to  call  for  it^  and  have  made 

the  further  advance  without  notice^  ib. 
Where  legal  estate  is  outstancGng,  no,  tb,     * 
Incumbrancers  rank  acoording*,to  time,  unless  one  have  better 

right  to  call  for  l^gal  estate,  ib. 
When  a  bond  debt  may  be  tacked,  261. 
Simple  contract  debt»  t&.  . 
Applicable  more  readily  to  mortgages  and  pledges  of  personality, 

271. 
Judgment  and  simple  conl^ipict  debts  may  be  tacked,  272. 
Tknanct  in  oomhon — ^Where  money  is  advanced  by  persons  who  take  a 
mortgage  jointly,  there  will  be  a,  106. 
«         IJlBMiNASLB  Pbopebtt,  conversion  o^  by  trustees,  120. 
*         TxsTATOB.-rSee  Wills. 

Tkstdcont,  B^|«ls  to  pkbfetuatx — 

To  preserve  evidence  in  danger  of  being  lost  before  a  question  can 

be  litigated,  507. 
Depoeitiona  are  not  published  until  after  death  of  witness,  ib. 
Equity  refuses,  if  matter  can  be  at  onoe  litigated,  ib. 
Or  if  evidence  reffrs  to  a  right  which  may  be  bamd,  508. 
What  interest  will  entitle  a  plaintiiBT  to  file  a,  ib. 
Before  5  &  6  Vict,  c.  69,  a  mere  expectancy  insufficient^  50flL 
There  must  also  have  been  some  right  to  property,  ib. 
Bill  to  take  testimony  de  bene  etw,  t&. 
Can  only  be  brought  when  an  action  is  pending,  ib. 
Order  to  take  evidence  de  bene  mte  when  witness  dangerously  ul, 

510. 
Common  law  courts  have  now  jurisdictions,  ib, 

TiTLBB,  EqUITASLE,  15. 

TiTLX-OKKDS,  inquiry  for,  must  be  made,  31. — See  MoBtGAOA,  Eqditablb. 
TrADK-M ABK8. — See  iNJUKCnON,  486. 

Tbustb — 

Equity  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  in,  10. 

Origin  of,  in  grants  to  uses,  89. 

Uses  arise,  temp.  Edw.  UL,  ib. 

Inventfon  of  ecclesiastics,  ib. 

Chancellor's  jurisdic^on  over  conseienoe  extended  in  favoar  of 

cestui  que  tue,  40. 
Usee  not  recognised  at  common  law,  tb. 
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TRUSTfl — continued,  • 

UiM  opposed  to  feudal  policy,  41.  ^       '  ' 

Usee  deviaable,  ib. 

Land  not  devisable  till  S2  Hen.  VIII.  c.  4,  42.  , 

Statute  of  Uses,  37  Hen.  VIII.  c.  10,  i6.  •  * 

Resulting  use,  ib. 

No  use  upon  a  use  at  law,  48.  * 

Hence  equitable  jurisdiction,  44.  • 

In  equitable  estates,  equity  follows  analogy  of  the  law,  45. 
Property  to  which  Sta^te  of  Us^  is  inapplicable,  46. 
Trusts  might  be  created  by  patol  until  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  t6. 
Exceptions,  47. 

Interests  within  the  Statute^  ib. 
Definition  of,  ib. 
Classification  of,  ib. 
See  EzFBxss  Trusts,  Implied  Trusts,  CoNSTRUcnvE  Trusts, 

KxsuLTiNO  Trusts,  Charities. 
Trusters. — See  Trusts. 

Cannot  generally  take  as  beneficiaries,  103. 

Where  eatui  que  trutt  dies  intestate  and  without  representa- 

tivee,  104. 
Trustee  takes  real  estate  beneficially,  but  not  personalty,  ib. 
Has  lien  on  trust  fund  for  expenses  of  renewal  of  lease,  114. 
Who  nuty  be,  116. 
Equity  never  wants,  i&. 

May  be  compelled  to  perform  any  act  of  duty,  117. 
Power  and  estate  of  cutui  que  trtut,  ib. 
Cannot  renounce  after  acceptance,  t&.      , 
Cannot  delegate  his  office,  118. 
Unless  there  is  a  moral  necessity  for  it,  ib. 
Care  and  diligence  required  of,  as  well  as  executors,  ib. 
Ko  remuneration  allowed  to,  119. 
Solicitor  allowed  only  costs  out  of  pocket,  ib. 
May  stipulate  to  receive  c^pensation,  120. 
Must  not  make  any  advantage  out  of  his  trust,  ib. 
Buying  up  debts  for  himself  can  charge  only  what  he  gave,  121. 
Trading  with  trust  estate  must  account  for  profits,  ib. 
Cannot  renew  lease  in  own  name,  or  purchase  trust  estate,  ib. 
Same  principles  apply  to  agents  and  persons  in  a  fiduciary 

capacity,  i&.     , 
Conatruotivey  may  charge  for  time  and  trouble,  122. 
One,  not  liable  for  his  co-trustees,  unless  in  case  of  fraud,  ib, 
Not  liable  for  joining  proformd  in  receipts,  123. 
Onus  on,  to  prove  that  he  did  not  actually  receive,  ib. 
Joining  in  a  receipt  must  not  permit  the  money  to  lie  in  the  hands 

of  his  co-trustee,  ib. 
Co-executors  liable  for  their  own  acts  only,  124. 
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Tbustks — continued. 

DifFereiipe  between  co- trustees  and  oo-executora,  124.  * 

Executor  joining  in  receipt  primd  facie  liable,  ib. 

True  vile  as  to  recetpts,  125. 

Indemnity  clauses,  ib. 

Duties  of,  127. 

Must  get  in  and  secure  dbtstanding  property,  ib. 

Bersonal  security,  may  not  permit  investment  on,  ib. 

Must  invest  in  authorised  securities,  ib. 

Statutory  powers  of  investment,  128.  . 

Conversion  of  terminable  and  nversiunary  property,  129. 

When  ordered  to  invest  in  stock  or  in  real  securities,  ib. 

Remedies  of  cestui  que  trustf  in  event  of  breach  of  trust,  130. 

Purchaser  with  notice  cannot  protect  himself  by  getting  in  the 

legal  estate  from  express^  ib. 
Breach  of  trust  creates  a  simple  contract  debt,  ib. 
Right  of  following  the  property  into  which  the  trust  fund  has 

been  converted,  131. 
When  money,  notes,  ftc,  may  be  followed,  {&. 
Must  keep  separate  accounts,  ib. 
Interest  payable  on  breach  of  trust,  ib. 
When  interest  charged  above  four  per  cent.,  132. 
Acquiescence,  remedy  of  cestui  que  trust  may  be  barred  by,  ib. 
Persons  under  disability  barred  by  fraudulent  concurrence,  A. 
Release  or  confirmation  discharges,  133. 
Settlement  of  accounts  may  be  claimed  by,  ib. 
See  CONSTBUCTIYE  FfiAUO. 


u. 

Unconsciokabls  Barqaiks — 

With  common  sailors,  395. 

Or  heirs  and  reversioners,  ib.  • 

Doctrines  of  the  court  not  affected  by  32  &  34  Yict.  c.  4,  ib. 

Post-obit  bonds,  relief  in  case  of,  396. 

Tradesmen  selling  goods  at  extravagant  prices  to  infants,  ib. 

Party  may  bind  himself  by  subsequent  acquiescence,  397. 
Undue  Influence — 

Equity  will  relieve  where  evidence  of  impor^nate  pressure,  379. 

Free  and  full  consent  are  necessary  to  validity  of  a  contract^  380. 

Extreme  necessity  in  the  one  party,  though  no  duress,  382. 

Married  woman  relieved  against  contracts  affecting  her  aeparftta 
estate,  on  the  ground  of,  384: 
Unbound  Mind,  Persons  of. — See  Lunatics. 
Uses — 

Arose  temp.  Bdw.  III.,  39.~See  Trusts,  39-47. 
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UsSB — contintted. 
Statute  of,  42. 
JJae  upon  a  use,  43". 


V. 


VigUantihuM  non  dormienttbui  (BquiUu  tubvtnit,  18,  88,  86. 
Vsndor's  Lisn. — See  Lien. 
Voluntary  Contetamceb — 

Not  necessarily  fraudulent  under  18  Eliz.  c.  5,  64. 

Settlor  being  indebted  at  time  does  not  per  u  invalidate,  t&. 

13  Eliz.  0.  5,  for  protection  of  creditors,  66. 

27  Eliz.  c.  4,  for  protection  of  purchasers,  t6. 

Purohaaer  for  value  from  heirat-law  or  devisee  of  voluntary  d#Dor 
not  within  27  Eliz.  c.  4,  67. 

So  also  purchaser  from  one  claiming  under  tooond  voluntary 
conveyance,  ih, 

VOLUKTART  SETTLEMENTS —  ' 

Under  13  Eliz.  c.  5,  must  be  both  on  good  consideration  and 

hondfdej  64. 
Not  necessarily  fraudulent  under  13  Eliz.  c.  5,  xb. 
Settlor  indebted  at  the  time  o^  pot  necessarily  an  avoidance 

of,  t6. 
What  amount  of  indebtedness  will  raise  presumption  of  fraudulent 

intent,  65. 
Under  27  Eliz.  c.  4,  voluntary  settlement  void  as  against  sub- 
sequent purchaser,  66. 
Chattels  personal  are  not  within  the  statute  27  Eliz.  c.  4,  ib, 
A  mortgagee  is,  a  judgment  creditor  is  not^  a  purobaser  within 

the  statute,  ib. 
Bond  fide  purchaser  under  13  Eliz.  c.  5,  and  27  Eliz.  c.  4,  who 

is,  67,  68. 
Marriage  a  valuable  consideration  under  27  Eliz.  c.  4,  68. 
Post-nuptial  settlement  in  pursuance  of  ante-nuptial  agreement,  ib. 
Post-nuptial  settlement  supported  on  slight  consideration,  69. 
Trader's  post-nuptial  settlement  under  Bankruptcy  Act  1869,  ib. 
How  far  limitations  to  remote  objects  in  marriage  settlements 

are  voluntary,  70. 
Will  be  delivered  up  to  be  cancelled,  when,  616. 

VOLDNTART  TRUSTS — 

£x  nudo  pado  ntm  oritur  actio,  64. 

Imperfect  conveyance  evidence  of  a  contract,  ih, 

A  trust  may  be  raised  without  any  consideration,  ib. 

The  test  of,  is  whether  the  relation  of  trustee  and  cestui  que  trust 

has  been  constituted,  56. 
Where  donor  has  both  legal  and  eqnitable  title,  and  actually  con- 
veys, or  declares  himself  a  trustee,  ib. 
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VoLUWTABT  Tftxjn—eonUnuecL 

Where  donor  hu  both  legal  and  equitable  title,  and  intenda  to 

convey,  but  oonveyanoe  is  incomplete,  66. 
If  the  property  admits  of  conveyance  at  law,  the  court  will  not 

perfect  the  gift,  t&. 
Secui  where  the  property  cannot  be  conveyed  at  law,  57-59.  ■ 
Tnuta  of  personalty  may  be  declared  by  parol,  60. 
Where  the  donor  has  an  equitable  interest  only,  and  directs  the 

trustees  to  hold  in  trust  for  the  donee,  ib. 
Trustees  need  not  accept^  to  constitute  a  valid  trust,  ib. 
Distinction  between  voluntary  assignment  of  equitable  interest 

in  lands  and  in  personalty,  61. 
Overruled  in  the  case  of  Kehewiek  v.  Mannimg,  62. 
(Che  intention  of  a  donor  to  constitute  himself  a  trustee  may  be 

gathered  from  the  facts  of  the  case,  68. 


W. 

Waivbb  or  Liur.— See  CoNSTBUcmn  Tbdsts,  108. 
Waste.— See  Ikjdnotion,  475. 
Win. — See  Hakkiid  Woman. 
Wills— 

Executory  trusts  in,  are  construed  diflTerenUy  from  those  in 

marriage  articles,  50. 
Construed  strictly  unless  different  intention  shown,  51. 
No  form  of  words  necessazy  to  create  trusts  under,  if  intention  be 

gathered,  80. 
No  trust  4f  discretion  exist,  81. 

Or  where  first  taker  may  apply  any  part  to  his  use,  82. 
Beoommendation  must  be  imperative,  ib. 
Subject>matter  must  be  certain,  ib. 
Object  must  be  certain,  88. 

Tendency  against  construing  precatory  words  as  trusts,  84. 
If  trust  be  intended,  legatee  cannot  take  beneficially,  ib. 
Trusts  in,  for  payment  of  debts  and  legacies,  89. 
Admission  of   parol  evidence  in  construction  of. — See  Parol 

Eyidbncb. 
Conversion  under. — See  CoNVXBfiioK. 
Distinction  between  partial  failure  in  conversion  under,  and  a 

settlement,  161. 
When  inconsistent  or  alternative  bequests  in. — See  ELSonoH, 

172. 
Intention  of  testator  to  be  followed,  178. 
BiU  to  esUblish,  520. 
Direction  in,  for  payment  *of  debts  and  legacies,  credijtor  entitled 

both  to  debt  and  to  legacy,  199.— See  Satisfactioh,  Legacibs. 


• 

• 
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Wbits— 

Prooedure  aC  common  law  by,  7. 
Effect  of,  8. 
In  c^nnmUi  ctuu^  8. 

Ne  exeat  regno, — See  Ne  Exeat  regno^  wbit  of. 
Wboh«— 

Equity  will  not  snffer,  without  remedy,  12. 


THE  END. 
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"To  the  compilen  of  the  numerous  digests 
and  indexes  of  and  to  works  of  law,  statutes,  and 
precedents,  the  mushroom  growth  of  which  too 
frequently  redounds  to  the  Toss  of  the  editor  or 
compiler,  without  any  utility  resulting  to  those  for 
whose  special  advantafie  such  |»ubIications  are 
nominallv  designed,  the  mgenious  idea  of  an  Index 
to  Precedents  m  ConTeyancing  does  not  appear  to 
have  previously  occurred.  But  Mr.  Copinger  has 
not  onljr  designed  an  Index  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  practical  tise,  but  has  successfully  elaborated  the 
work  designed  by  combining  a  perspicuous  order 
of  arrangement  with  a  most  exnaustive  table  of 
contents,  and  most  copious  references  to  precedents. 
The  Index  is  arrange!  in  alphabetical  order,  with 
subdivisions  of  an  analytical  nature,  the  latter  being 
made  throughout  subservient  to  the  former. 

"There  is  abundant  choice  of  precedents  given 
under  the  respective  headings  and  sub-headmgs: 
for  instance,  there  are  thirteen  references  to  different 

Jirecedents  for  an  agreement  for  an  ordinary  sale  of 
reehold  property,  precedents  of  contracts  for  sale 
of  freeholds.  co|>yholds,  leaseholds,  mixed  property, 
timber,  and  miscellaneous  (being  the  aoauytical 
subdivisions  of  the  heading  'Contract  for  Sale*), 
numbering  together  no  less  than  119.  There  are 
X187  precedents  referred  to  under  the  heading 
'  Wills.*  Jh  ioto  there  are  no  works  referred  to, 
and  over  xo,ooo  precedents  indexed,  being  forms 


not  only  of  a  modem  character,  but  many  belong- 
ing to  earlier  collections,  and  some  framed  under 
Acts  of  Parliament  since  repealed,  and  some  virtually 
the  effect  of  circumstances  no  longer  necessitating 
a  particular  form  of  draft,  which  the  author  appears 
to  us  to  have  w»e]y  thought  proper  to  include 
where  it  has  seemed  to  him  that  they  may  possibly 
prove  of  assistance  to  the  conveyancer  either  as  a 
precedent  in  connection  with  other  matters,  or  as 
a  guide  in  constructing  an  assurance  or  instrument 
under  the  altered  state  of  the  law.  Many  a  useful 
phrase  and  paragraph  may  be  suggested  by  or 
extracted  from  the  drafb  of  earlier  convejrancers, 
whose  virtues  of  comprehensiveness  and  preci&ion 
may  well  be  imitated,  while  their  besetting  vices  of 
unnecessary  verbosity  and  unconscionable  prolixity 
are  advisedly  shunned. 

"  The  abstracts  of  the  new  Stamp  Act,  of  the 
old  as  well  as  present  ad  vtthrtm  duties  on  con- 
vejrances,  and  the  stamp  duties  payable  on  probates, 
successions,  &c.,  though  they  are  easily  discover- 
able separately  elsewhere,  may  perhaps  be  found 
convement  as  annexed  collectively  in  the  Appendix. 

"  We  cannot  close  this  review  of  Mr.  Copinger's 
publication  better  than  with  the  apt  quotation  with 
which  he  inaugurates  it :  '  Knowledge  b  of  two 
kinds ;  we  know  a  subject  ourselves,  ur  we  know 
where  we  can  find  information  upon  it.' " — Lam 
youmal. 
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THB  I«AW  OF  COFYSiaHT. 


In  one  volume,  8«o.,  pilce  iS/.,  dotk  kitcred, 

r//£  L^V\I  OF  GOPYRIGHT. 

In  Works  of  Literatnre  and  Art;  indnding  that  of. the  Diama,  Mode,  EngnTing, 
Sculpture,  Painting,  Photography,  and  Ornamental  and  UseAd  Designs  ;  together 
with  International  and  Foreign  Copyright,  with  the  Statutes  relating  thereto, 
and  References  to  the  English  and  American  Decisions.  By  Walter  A&thuk 
CopiNger,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barri$ter-at-Law. 

"  Copyrifcht  was  first  established  in  England  in 
respect  of  literary  works  :  and,  by  analogy,  has  since 
been  gradually  extended  to  the  numerous  subjects 
mentioned  in  the  ^tle^age  to  Mr.  CopingieKB  book, 
»4  book  that  h  certamly  the  most  complete  ti^ea- 
tine  upon  the  complex  subject  of  copyright  which 
has  ever  been  publi-shed  in  England.  The  reader 
niuHt  not  be  misled  by  the  author's  very  modost 
preface.  The  merits  of  the  work  far  exMed  those 
of  a  mere  '  Digest  of  the  Copyright  Laws.'    This 


cci 

View  of  the  Copyright 

unusual  amount  of  industry  and  loarning  upon  the 

subject. 

"  The  clear,  accurate,  and  judicious  arrangement 
of  the  work  (with  rare  exceptions)  is  such  as  to 
make  it  of  great  service  not  only  to  Uwyers  but 
aUu  to  authurn  and  other  proprietors  of  copyrights 
in  ascertaining  the  extent  of  their  rights  and  the 
be«t  menni  oT  protecting  them.  The  ■  chaptcR 
upon  Registimtion  of  Copyright,  Che  assignment  of 
such  riffhts,  and  arrani^ements  between  authors 
and  puuishers,  are  especially  calculated  to  be  vary 
useful.  Loss,  ii\)ustice,  and  litigation  are  con* 
tinually  occurring  from  auth«n  and  pro|>rietoi«  of 
copyright  works  not  tnkmg  the  pKcnuuoai  whkh 
are  tsstntimi  for  the  protection  of  their  property, 
or  thoir  interest  therein. 


"  As  onr  laws  upon  that  subject  at  present  stasid, 
Mr.  Copinger's  work  is  a  jndiciotts,  clear,  and  cum- 
prehensive  arrangement  and  expoation  of  the 
difierent  feuligecti  included  in  the  title-page  of  his 
book."-^i4  tkfmntm. 

**  Mr.  Copinger  in  a  single  volume,  which  includes 
a  reprint  ol  the  Copyright  Acts,  gives  us  such  aa 
exposition  of  the  law  as  will  be  use6il  to  the 
lawyer,  and  also  enable  both  authors  and  pub- 
lishers to  understand  their  respective  rights  arid 
avoid  mistakes.  .  .  .  We  maice  no  question  that 
Mr.  Copinger's  weU-devised,  well-written,  and  u«>e> 
ful  treatise  will  become  a  standard  wmk." — L^ar 

"  The  author  appears  to  havepsud  gf^at  nttmH^Hi^ 
and  to  have  acquired  a  broad  ^rasp  of  the  subject, 
not  only  as  a  lawyer,  but  as  a  fatexary  man.  .  .  . 
The  book  is  a  thoroughly  ^ood  one:  tlMre  b 
scarcely  a  decision  of  any  unportanoe  left'  un- 
noticed, and  the  llw  in  its  hearings  is  fidriy  and 
)udidously  treated.  "--rAr  BockteSrr, 

"In  oonckiston  wo  relSer  our  ri  sih  is  to  this 
cafNtal  book  on  Copyright.  The  reader  will  find 
in  it  citations  on  the  utest  cases  bearing  ob  the 
subject,  chapters  on  International  Omyrigltt,  aad 
the  best  ana  newest  opinions  on  the  subject  so  veiT 
innorttuit  to  authors  and  Co  pubUshen.'* — Tht  Pmi- 
luJUrs*  Circmiar. 


PROBATB,  UIGACnr,  AlfD  SnOGBBBIOlT  BUTIBa 


Second  Edition,  in  one  thick  Tolurae,  citywn  8to.,  price  aor.,  doth, 

THE  PROBATE,  LEQAOY,  AND  SUCCESSION  DUTY  ACTS. 

Comprising:  36  Gea  IIL  cap.  5a ;  45  Gea  IIL  cap.  28 ;  55  Geo.  IIL  cap.  184 ;  and 
t6  1^  17  Vict.  cap.  51  ;  with  an  Introdoction,  copious  Notes  and  Refeicnoea  to  ail 
the  decided  Cases  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  to  Michaebnas  Term  1870 ; 
ti>i:ether  with  an  Appendix  of  Statutes,  Fonns,  Tables  of  Duties,  and  a  fmH  Index. 
By  Alfri^d  Hanson,  Esq^  CookptroUer  of  Legacy  and  Succession  Dotiek 

Ader  an  Inti\)dttction,  which  extends  to  48  pages, 

♦•The  author  p»vcced»  in  the  main  part  or  body 
of  hi*,  wv^  K»  "tet  ^wth  the  sereral  and  successare 
A«^x  ix\  ihhtoh  the  title  «>f  h»  w^rk  «ppt>e»:  '^  ^ 
KU  tyvrth  the  jjiki  Acts  in  the  onkr  of  their  enact^   1 
w<>wt»  aikI  with  aM  the  fuhwsa  of  the  oricwad  eoads   I 
nu  »>t    AWvi  Ax  b<  pi\x>c<cds  »  «ettini:  fcrth  die  said   1 
Av  tv  h*  *N^,»  i:h'«ir»t«»  each  of  ihem  section  by   j 
»«n(kv(\  w  rc^xtUi  cvHir*.  and  be  Kkewise  adds  d« 
IaNv'*  AmM\«v)  K^  tiw  ActN  aad  crwes  role*  liar 
|A%  »i.iA'.u^  the  OA!x^.UtK>n  «rf  the  dnries  parable    ' 
^\v.^*^  iW  «*aW  vr^rrjJ  Act<     And  ia  the  Sf^pcsidiz 
he  >^«ft^  Vith  it»  TvW  the  RK«f  istjvctant  sectsjas  of 
(vi^^tM  s'^htf  Act>  ttt*,»e  tm  ^*ifms  «Mrilr"ivfac% 
%  NwN  Ka^t  K<efi  e^?**er  pAfii.T  iiyeeitd.  «r  w4ikh 

Ka\^  l<Nr  ^u  <.<«-  eic^,  <a>«  reterwce  lo  $cv>eiub2. 
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8Ti?xira  *  sunai,  vsll  tabd;  lonLS  bab. 


THB  LAW  OF  PAMAaSS. 

Nearly  ready,  in  8vo.,  Second  Edition,  price        , 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  LAW  OF  DAMAGES. 

Comprising  their  Measure,  the  Mode  in  which  they  are  Assessed  and  Reviewed,  the 
Practice  of  Granting  New  Trials,  and  the  Law  of  Set-off,  &&»  &C  By 
John  D.  Mayne,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  Second  Edition,  by 
LuMLEY  Smith,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Royal  8vo.,  1871,  price  3aj., 

A  SELEOTION  OF  CASES  ON  THE  LAW  OF  OONTEAOTS. 

With  References  and  Citations.     By  C.  C.  Langdell,  Dane  Professor  of  Law  in 
Harvard  Unrvcraity. 
*'  Law,  considered  as  a  science,  consists  of  certain  principles  or  doctrines.    .    .    The 
shortest  and  best,  if  not  the  only  way  of  mastering  the  doctrines  effectually,  is  by  studying 
the  cases  in  which  they  are  embodied." — Extract  from  Author's  Preface, 


'*  Mr.  Langdell  has  rummaged  the  vast  libraries 
of  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  American,  and  even  of 
Frenda  Law,  in  order  that  he  might  present  their 
jewels  to  his  pupils."— Z«ti/  Jcurnal. 


"The  design  of  this  work  is  both  novel  and 


COMMON  IiAW  FBOCEBUBB. 


Second  £dition,  in  8vo.  (928  pages),  price  40^.,  cloth, 

THE  COMMON  LAW  PROCEDURE  ACT, 

And  other  Acts  relating  to  the  Practice  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  Common  Law,  and  the 
Rules  of  Court  in  Canada.    By  Robert  A.  Harrison,  Q.C,  D.C.L. 

REVIEWS    OF    FIRST    EDITION. 

"  These  are  the  Acts  which  have  revolutionised  the  mo|C  c6mplete  edition  which  we  have  seen  of 

the  law  of  Upper  Canada,  after  their  progenitors  these  important  Acts  of  Parliament."— 7«rir/. 
had  exercised  a  like  radical  influence  in  the  old  "  It  is  but  iustice  to  say  that  no  pains  have  been 

country.    They  are,  in  effect,  sm  amalgamation  of  spared  to  make  the  notes  useful  and  practicable  as 

our  Procedure  Acts  of  1853  and  1854,  together  with  possible,  and  that  the  annotator  appears  thoroughly 

an  Act  applying  them  in  a  f^eat  measure  to  the  to  understand  his  text,  and  to  be  remarkably  well 

county  courts  of  Canada.     The  work  is  therefore  up  in  the  laws  of  the  mother  caaaXxy.** •^•UciUr^ 

almost  as  useful  to  the  English  as  the  Canadian  Journal. 
lawyer,  and  is  not  only  the  most  recent  but  by  far 

THE    UIW   OF  INJT7N0TI0KS. 
In  two  volumes,  royal  8vo.,  1872,  price        .,  doth, 

THE  LAW  AND  PRACTICE  OF  INJUNCTIONS. 

Embracing  all  the  subjects  in  which  Courts    of   Equity    and  Conunon    Law   have 
jurisdiction.    By  William  Joyce,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law. 


In  preparation,  and  will  be  published  shortly  after  the  passing  of  the  Act, 

THE  MERCHANT  SHIPPING  CODE: 

With  Copious  Annotations  and  Observations  Explanatory  of  the  Provbions  and  Working 
of  the  Code,  together  with  a  full  and  comprehensive  Index.  By  Thomas  Gray, 
Esq.,  Assistant  Secretary,  Marine  Department,  Board  of  Trade ;  and  Courtenav 
P.  ILBERT,  Esq..  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law. 


8TSVEV8  ft  HATNXS,  BXIX  TABB,  TSKPLX  BAB. 


MAaiSTEBIAL    LAW. 
i • 

In  one  volume,  8vo., 

MAGISTERIAL  AND  POLICE  LAW. 

Being  the  Statute  Law  relating  to  the  Jurisdiction  and  Duties  of  Magistrates  and  the 
Police  Authorities,  illustrated  with  Notes  and  References  to  Decided  Cases. 
By  T.  C.  Martin  and  H.  C.  Greenwood.     {In  tht  press.) 


In  one  volume,  royal  8vo.,  price  301.,  doth  lettered, 

GABEB  AND  OPINIONS  ON  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW. 

AND  VARIOUS  POINTS  OF  ENGLISH  JURISPRUDENCE. 

Collected  and  Digested  from  Official  Documents  and  other  Sources  ;  with  Notes.  By 
William  Forsyth,  M.A.,  Q.C.,  Standing  Counsel  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
Counca  of  India,  Author  of  "  Hortensius,"  "  History  of  Trial  by  Jury,"  "  Life  of 
Cicero,"  &c.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 


"We  cannot  but  regard  with  interest  a  book 
which,  within  moderate  compass,  presents  us  with 
the  opinions  or  rn^cnta  of  such  lawyers  and  states- 
men as  Somers,  Holt,  Hardwicke,  Mansfield^  and, 
to  come  down  to  our  own  day,  Lyndhurst,  Abmger, 
Denman,  Cranwoitiu  Campbell,  St.  Leonards, 
Westbury,  Chelmsfora,  Cockbum,  Cairns,  and  the 
present  Lord  Chancellor  Hatherley.  At  the  end  of 
each  chapter  of  the  'Cases  and  Opinions^'  Mr. 
Forayth  has  added  notes  of  his  own,  containing  a 
most  excellent  summary  of  all  the  law  bearing  on 
that  branch  of  his  subject  to  which  the  'Opinions' 
refer.  .  .  .  Our  space  precludes  us  from  aVelling 
upon  the  contents  of  this  work  at  any  greater 
length,  but  we  think  we  have  said  enough  to  show 
that  it  is  worthy  of  a  place  on  the  book-shelves  of 
our  statesmen,  and  all  who  take  an  interest  in  con- 
stitutional, or  rather,  natiooal  and  colonial  ques- 
tions."—7VI»  C^nUmforary  Revitw. 

"  Mr.  Forsyth  has  lai^gely  and  beneficiallv  added 
to  our  legal  stores.  His  work  may  be  regarded  as  in 
some  sense  a  continuation  of  '  Chalmers's  Opinions 
of  Eminent  Lawyers.'  .  .  .  The  constitutional 
relations  between  England  and  her  colonies  are 
becoming  every  day  of  more  importance.  The 
work  of  Mr.  Forsyth  will  do  more  to  make  these 
relations  perfectly  dear  than  any  which  has  yet 
appeared.  Henceforth  it  will  be  the  standard  work 
of  reference  in  a  variety  of  questions  whidi  are 
constantly  presentin|[  themselves  for  solution  both 
here  and  m  our  colonies.  .  .  .  Questions  of  colonial 
law  by  no  means  occupy  an  erclusive  share  of  the 
volume.  .  .  .  Among  other  questioiM  on  which 
'  opinions '  are  given,  and  of  which  careful  sum- 
maries and  ^generalisations  have  been  added  by 
Mr.  Forsyth,  are  those  relating  to  vice-admiralty 
jurisdicdon  and  piracy :  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown  in  relation  to  treasure  trove,  land  in  the 
ddonies,  mines,  cession  of  territory.  9cc. ;  the  power 
of  courts-martial,  extra-territorial  Jurisdiction  alle- 
giance, the  lix  Uci  and  the  Uxhri^  extradition, 
and  appeals  from  the  colonies.  The  volume  bears 
Biarics  of  extreme  care  and  regard  to  accuracy,  and 
b  in  every  respect  a  valuable  contribution  to  consti- 
tutional law."— iltfw  Mt^pudtu  Mul  Lan  Rtview. 


«(i 


'Mr.  Forsyth  at  the  present  juncture  has  done 
good  service  not  only  to  his  profession,  but  to  all 
men  who  take  anv  interest  in  public  affiurs,  and  we 
therefore  hope  raat  those  for  whom  the  book  is 
esi>ecially  intended  will  not  be  backward  in  jgiving 
to  it  that  support  which  the  industry  and  abuity  of 
its  author,  smd  the  public  spirit  and  enterprise  of 
its  publisners,  so  well  deserve." — C 
yommal. 


"This  one  volume  of  560  pages  or  tlM 
is  a  perfect  storehouse  of  law  not  readfly  to  be 
found  elsewhere,  and  the  more  useful  becansc  it  is 
not  abstract  law,  but  the  af^cation  of  principles 
to  particular  cases.  Mr.  Forsyth's  plan  ts  dial  of 
dassiiication.  He  collects  in  separate  diapeen  a 
variety  of  opinions  bearing  upon  separate  farazkches 
of  the  law.  Thus,  the  first  chapter  n  devoted  to 
cases  on  the  common  law,  and  the  law  applicnhle  to 
the  colonies  ;  the  second  to  the  ecdesiasrical  hv 
relating  to  the  colonies  :  the  third  to  the  powtn 
and  duties,  dvil  and  criminal  liabilities,  of  govemon 
of  colonies;  the  next  to  vice-admiralty  Juristtictiaa 
and  piracy :  the  fifth  to  certain  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown:  such  as  lands  in  the  colonies,  grants, 
esdieats,  mines,  treasure  trove,  royal  fish,  felon's 
goods,  writ  nt  exHU  rtgm^,  proclamation,  cession 
of  territory,  and  creadon  of  courts  of  justioe  :  the 
sixth  chapter  contains  oinnions  on  martial  law  and 
courts-nuurtial ;  the  seventh  on  extra-territorial  joris- 
diction ;  the  eighth  on  the  lex  led  and  /tjt  >9wV; 
die  ninth  on  allegiance  and  aliens ;  and  dhea  soc^ 
cessivdy  on  extradition :  on  appeals  firom  the  colo- 
nies ;  on  the  revocation  of  charters :  ob  the  Channel 
Islands :  on  the  nationality  of  a  Aap,  and  odwr 
matters  relating  to  ships ;  on  the  power  of  die 
Crown  to  grant  exclusive  rights  of  trade  ;  oa  writs 
of  habeas  corpus ;  on  certain  joints  rdatiog  to  the 
criminal  law :  and  lastly,  on  mtscdianeous  subjects, 
such  as  the  declaration  of  war  before  hostilities:  on 
the  right  of  war,  booty  and  pritc^  and  on  the  grant 
of  a  marriage  licence.  .  .  .  This  b  a  book  to  be 
read,  and  merefore  we  recommend  it  not  to_aB 
lawyers  only,  but  to  every  law  studcat. 
editor's  own  notes  are  not  the  least  valuable 
of  the  volume." — titm 


8TSYXV8  *  HATHX8.  HELL  TABD,  TIMFLB  BAB. 


CLABKB    ON   SXTBADITI  ON. 


Second  Edition,  in  i2mo.  (1872). 

A  TREATISE  UPON  THE  LAW  OF  EXTRADITION. 

With  the  Conventions  upon  the  subject  existing  between  England  and  Foreign  Nations, 
and  the  Cases  decided  thereon.  By  Edward  Clarkz,  Esq.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law  and  Tancred  Student. 


f( 


Mr.  Clarke  has  treated  the  whole  question  in 
an  able  and  masterly  manner.  His  style  is  clear 
and  terse,  without  the  sliehtest  tincture  of  that 
technicality  and  pedantry  wnich  so  often  repel  and 
disgust  even  the  learned  reader We 


congratulate  Mr.  Clarke  upon  having  produced  an 
excellent  and  useful  book  on  an  important  and 
difficult  subject,  and  we  heartily  commend  it  to  the 
perusal  of  our  leaders."— tS'^iln/^rr'  JourtuU. 


In  one  thick  volume,  8vo.,  price  32^.,  doth, 

THE  LAW  OF  RAILWAY  COMPANIES. 


Comprising  the  Companies  Clauses,  the  Lands  Clauses,  the  Railways  Clauses  Consoli- 
dation Acts,  the  Railway  Companies  Act,  1867,  and  the  Regulation  of  Railways 
Act,  1868 ;  with  Notes  of  Cases  on  all  the  Sections,  brought  dovm  to  the  end  of 
the  year  1868 ;  together  with  an  Appendix  giving  all  the  other  material  Acts 
relating  to  Railways,  and  the  Standing  Orders  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons  ;  and  a  copious  Index.  By  Henry  Godefroi,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
John  Sho&tt,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barristers-at-Law. 


REVIEWS. 


"At  the  top  of  each  left-Hand  page  are  given  the 
Act  and  Se<^on  set  out  or  commented  upon  below, 
while  at  the  top  of  each  right-hand  rage  the  subject 


of  the  section  or  notes  is  given.  There  are  also 
marginal  notes  to  the  notes  as  well  as  to  the  Statutes. 
.  .  .  .  Altogether  it  is,  considering  the  compli- 
cation  of  the  subject,  one  of  the  easiest  books  to  nnd 
one's  way  about  which  we  have  ever  come  across. 
When  we  add  to  this,  that  the  case  references  are 
usually  given  to  sev^al  series  of  Reports,  that  the 
type  and  paper  are  good,  and  the  index  an  unusually 
full  one,  we  have  already  said  much  in  favour  of  the 
work.  .  .  .  We  may  instance  a  few  branches  of 
Railway  Law  upon  which  there  have  been  recent 
dedsbns,  which  appear  well  and  concisely  given  in 
the  notes : — Set.  fa.  against  Shareholders— Taxa- 
tion of  Costs  on  Compensation  inquiries — ^What 
Compensation  is  recoverable — Mines  and  the  Right 
to  Support — Rating  of  Railways,  and  Liability  of 
Railway  Companies  as  Carriers  of  Passengers, 
Passengers'  Luggage,  and  Goods.  The  last  subject 
contained  in  a  note  on  the  80th  section  of  the 


IS 


Railway  Clauses  Act,  which  collects  many  cases 
illustrating  die  Law  as  to  negligence  generally,  as 
well  as  the  negligence  of  Railway  Companies.  .  .  . 
We  shall  be  glad  to  welcome  a  second  edition ;  on 
the  whole,  we  have  formed  the  opinion  that  this  will 
be  found  a  most  useful  book  to  the  practitioner."— 
SoUcUat^  Jmtmal. 

**  We  can  fairiy  say,  that  we  never  met  a  work 
carried  out  with  more  thoroughly  conscientious 
care.  For  example,  under  the  89th  section  of  the 
Railway  Qauses  Consolidation  Act,  18^5,  we  have 
a  complete  treatise  relating  to  the  liability  of  Com* 
panies  as  carriers  of  passengers     .  This  is 

followed  by  a  comprehensive  dissertation  on  the 
liability  ot  Companies  in  respect  of  i»ssengcrs' 
luggage,  and  the  very  important  question  of  the 


liability  of  Companies  as  carriers  of  goods.  .  .  . 
Looking  at  the  nook  in  its  entirety,  and  looking  ai 
the  extraordinary  fulness  of  a  well-arranged  index, 
we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  to  the  authors 
the  highest  commendation  in  our  power.  The  work 
was  one  which  was  very  much  wanted,  and  the 
want  has  been  supplied  in  a  manner  which  must 
give  the  book  a  most  extensive  sale.  The  typo- 
graphy and  binding  are  both  admirable." — Law 
Times. 

"The  title  of  this  book  is  the  best  possible 
explanation  of  its  contents.  Here  we  have  all  the 
statutes  affecting  Railway  Companies,  with  the 
standing  orders  of  Parliament,  in  a  volume  exqui- 
sitely printed,  and  of  most  convenient  size  and 
form.  We  have  also,  what  in  efifect  to  the  prac- 
titioner is  a  complete  manual  of  reference  of  all  the 
decided  cases  on  Railway  Law,  together  with  an 
index  of  so  copious  and  accurate  a  nature,  as  to 
render  the  discovery  of  every  section  and  every 
authority  easy  in  the  highest  degree.  ...  We  find 
pages  ot  authorities  on  '  transfer  of  shares,' '  calls,' 
^forfeiture  of  shares,'  'xr/.  ^.," Lloyd's  bonds,' 
'  contracts  by  companies,'  and  '  dividends.'  Then 
comes  a  mass  of  matter  relating  to  the  voluntary 
and  compulsory  acquisition  of  lands  by  Railway 
Companies,  whue  the  '  compensation'  cases  stretcn 
over  some  fifty  pages.  So  also  under  the  third 
statute,  there  are  a  dozen  pages  on  the  powen  and 
duties  of  Railway  Compames  in  the  construction  of 
their  works,  while  the  liability  of  the  Companies  as 
carriers  of  passengers  and  goods  is  also  elucidated 
in  the  most  elaborate  style.  The  '  Rating  of  Rail- 
ways '  adds  several  pages  of  authorities.  .  .  .  We 
believe  that  we  have  said  enough  to  show  that  this 
book  will  prove  to  be  of  pre-eminent  value  to  prac- 
titioners, both  before  Parliamentary  committees  and 
in  the  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity." — Law  yourmal. 
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0taVXVS  *  EATRS.  UU  TUB.  XEMnVBUL 


IiLOYD  ON  COMPSJfSATION  ]!*OH  ZiAlTDB,  HOXJ8B8,  &c 


Second  Edition  (1870)  in  8vo.,  price  i6j.,  doth, 

THE  LAW  OF  COMPENSATION 

Under  the  Lands  Clauses,  Railways  Clauses  Consolidation  and  Metropolitan  Acts,  &c, 
with  a  full  Collection  of  Forms  and  Precedents.  Second  Edition  (much  enlarged). 
By  Eyre  Lloyd,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Banister-at-Law, 


f«i 


Few  branches  of  the  law  lying  withb  so  small 
a  compass  affect  so  many  and  such  important  in- 
terests as  that  which  gives  compensation  for  lands 
compulsorily  taken  for  the  purpose  of  public  im- 
provement, or  private  enterprue  for  a  public  benefit 
and  for  injuries  done  to  other  private  properties  by 
the  construction  of  the  necessary  works.  ^  The 
cases  decided  upon  the  questions  that  arise  for 
solution  in  the  application  of  this  law  are  very 
numerous,  and  many  oS  them  rery  difficult :  and  a 
collection  of  them  well  arranged,  with  the  prineipleB 
they  determine  clearly  stated  appended   to   the 


statute,  could  not  fiul  to  be  coidiany  wtdoomed  by 
all  concerned  in  i»x>pertxes  they  aftcted.  whether 
lawyers  or  land  valuers.  It  is  not  therefore  sur- 
prismg  that  Mr.  Lloyd's  admirable  treatise,  ex- 
haustive as  it  is,  should  have  passed  so  rapidly  into 
a  second  edition.  But  short  as  is  the  time  since  u 
made  its  first  appearance,  it  has  sufficed  to  produce 
quite  a  crop  01  new  decisions,  all  of  which  have 
been  carefully  noted  up.  The  volume  coatains  alao 
a  valuable  ooUectbn  of  practical  prtcrdcnf  s  "— 
Law  Times. 


IiAW    nSSLATlNa   TO    SALVAQS. 
In  a  handy  volume,  crown  8vo.,  price  lOr.  &/.,  doth, 

THE    LAW    OF    SALVAGE, 

As  administered  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  and  the  County  Courts;  with  the 
.   Principal  Authorities,  English  and  American,  brought  down  to  the  present  time  ; 
and  an  Appendix,  containing  Statutes,  Forms,  Table  of  Fees,  etc.     By  Edwyn 
Jones,  Esq.,  of  Gra/s  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law. 


"  This  book  will  be  of  infinite  service  to  lawyers 
practising  in  the  maritime  law  courts  and  to  those 
engaged  To  shipping.  It  is  rendered  more  valuable, 
because  heretofore  books  treating  on  the  law  of 
salvage  have  been  by  no  means  numerous,  and 
what  few  have  been  published  contain  compara* 
tively  little  information,  and  that  of  an  unsatis- 
factory nature;  besides  which,  they  are  rapidly 
becoming  obsolete,  as  the  law  has  been  considerably 
alteitsd,  and  jurisdiction  to  try  salvage  cases  given 
to  inferior  courts.  Mr.  Jones's  book,  however, 
takes  cognisance  of  all  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place,  and  veiy  deariy  and  succinctly  states 
what  tne  law  is  at  present  in  all  its  various  ramifi- 
cations, and  he  defines  what  constitutes  legal 
grounds  upon  which  a  claim  for  salvage  can  be 
made,  and  under  what  circumstances  salvors  are 
justified  in  claiming.  This  b  more  difficult  than 
might  be  imagined^  for  the  Uw  courts  sometimes 
draw  very  fine  distinctions.  It  b  not  too  much  to 
say,  however,  that  Mr.  Jones's  explanations  arc 
all-sufiBcient,  and  that  those  who  have  a  doubt  about 
the  justness  and  legality  of  their  causes  would  do 
well  to  consult  his  book  before  taking  action.  He 
illustrates  his  statements  by  innumerable  references 
to  cases  which  have  been  decided.  ^  He  conveys 
much  valuable  information  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  various  law  courts,  and  directs  to  which  different 
classes  of  cases  should  be  carried.  In  short,  Mr. 
Jones's  book  b  a  complete  guide,  and  is  full  of 


information  upon  all  phases  of  dte  sabject,  tersely 
and  clearly  written.  It  will  be  quite  as  osdul  to, 
as  it  u  as  much  needed  by,  the  American  lawyer  as 
the  English,  because  the  salvage  laws  of  America 
and  England  are  much  alikcj  aad  Mr.  Jones  makes 
constant  reference  to  American  autiiortdes.  The 
book  b  all  the  more  welcome  because  the  subject 
upon  which  It  treats  b  but  Utde  naderstood  except 
by  a  favoured  few.  NoWj  however,  if  intetvsted 
neopli^  remain  ignorant  it  b  their  own  £u2h. 
Mr.  Jones  has  treated  a  very  complicated  and 
difficult  subject  in  a  simple  and  coaciae  manner, 
and  hb  success  b  commensurate  with  hu  simplicity 
ot  style.**— Lwer;^^  Joummi  ^Ca 


**  An  admirable  treatise  on  an  importaat  braach 
ef  jurisprudence  b  compiled  by  Mr.  Edwyn  Jones, 
of  Gmy's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law,  who,  in  a  r^*mf?-r^ 
volume,  gives  us  a  very  comprehensive  statement  of 
'  The  Law  of  Salvage,^  as  adminbtered  in  the  Higb 
Court  of  Admiralty  and  the  County  Courts :  with 
the  principal  authorities,  FoigliBh  aad  Axuaiaa, 
brought  down  to  the  present  time,  and  an  Appen- 
dix containing  sututcs,  forms,  ubies  of  fees,  &c 
Mr.  Jones  has  consulted  a  wide  range  of  cases, 
and  S3rstematified  with  much  skill  andcieamess  the 
leading  principles  dedudhle  from  numerous  judg- 
ments and  fkreoedents,  both  here  and  in  the  United 
Sutes.  His  work  b  likely  to  become  a  text-book 
on  the  law  in  question."— /7«t^  Ne 


snvsirs  *  hath80»  bbll  tabd,  nxpiB  bar. 


HBBGANTIIiB  ^  IiA  W. 

In  one  volume,  demy  8vo.,  price  lor.  6^.,  cloth, 

PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  UW  OF  STOPPAGE  IN  TRANSITU, 

RETENTION,  AND  DELIVERY. 

By  JOHN   HOUSTON, 

OP  THB  MIDDUe  TSMPLB,   BSQ.,    BAHIUSTBX-AT-LAW. 


"  We  feel  that  we  are  giving  Mr.  Houston  no 
small  praise  as  a  writer  on  law,  when  we  say  that 
he  has  come  fuUy  up  to  our  idea  of  a  clear  narrator 
and  methodical  commentator :  and  tKat  it  is  im- 
possible to  read  his  book  and  not  discover  that  clear 
sequence  from  topic  to  topic,  and  paragraph  to 
paragraph,  which  is  invariably  the  result  of  a 
well-digested^  analysis  of  his  subject.  He  lays 
down  proposition  after  proposition  with  a  natural 
succession,  connecting  them  by  die  similarity  of 
principle  or  resemblance  in  the  facts,  but  pointing 
out,  as  he  goes  along,  wherever  a  principle  is  varied 
or  not  api^ied,  according  to  the  cnanging  aspect  of 
each  case.  In  almost  every  paragraph  or  freah 
principle  or  proposition,  he  adopts  the  safe  and 
useful  course  of  giving  the  case  which  is  the  autho- 
rity, and  extracting  Uie  Very  pith  and  marrow  of 
the  judement— the  reasons  wny  a  principle  pre- 
viously laid  down,  and  fuUy  recognised,  governed, 
or^did  not  govern,  the^  case  under  disaission. 

'*  One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  a  law 
writer  is  to  give  good  and  faithful  definition^:. 
Mr.  Houston  seems  very  accurate,  full,  and  clear 
in  his  definirion^ 

"  On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  we  think  Mr.  Houston's  book  will 
be  a  very  useful  accession  to  the  library  of  either 
the  merchant  or  the  lawyer."— vS'o/jnV^rr'  JeurmmL 


"The  object  of  the  author  of  this  book  is  to 
afibrd  assistance  both  to  the  lawyer  and  the  mer- 
chant :  and  as  the  work  is  carefully  executed  and 
very  clearly  expressed,  we  think  it  will  be  found  to 
supply  to  the  lawyer  that  accurate  information 
which  he  requir^,  and  also  to  enable  the  merchant 
to  ^ain  that  more  general  knowl«ige  of  the  subject 
which  will  be  found  useful  in  an  emergency."— 

"It  is  intended  for  die  edification  and  use  of 
bodi  lawyers  and  merchants,  and  it  is  so  carefully 
executed,  and  the  points  of  law  are  so  clearlv  and 
amply  expressed,  and  yet  so  simply  withal,  that  it 
seems,  fully  able  to  sujpply  to  the  lawyer  that  accu- 
rate information  of  the  fact  and  critical  treatment 
of  the  principle  which  he  looks  for  in  a  really  usefnl 
text-book,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enable  a  mer- 
chant to  gain  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  law 
upon  the  subject,  to  render  himself  fully  competent 
to  deal  with  the  ordinary  emergencies  of  trade. 

'^We  havew  indeed,  met  with  few  worics  which  so 
successfully  surmount  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
this  arduous  undertaking  as  the  one  before  us ;  for 
the  language  is  well  chosen,  it  is  exhaustive  of  the 
law,  and  is  systematised  with  great  method."— 
Amtrtcan  Law  Rtview, 


IiA'FHGM    BBGWITE!    ON   IiIMITED   IiIABILITY    AND 

wiNDiEra-nF  of  companies. 


In  8vo.,  price  2ij.,  dotb, 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  COMPANIES  ACT,  1862; 

With  Special  Reference  to  Winding-up,  for  the  purposes  of  Reconstruction  or  Amal- 
gamation ;  with  Orders,  Forms,  and  Precedents.  Together  with  a  Supplement, 
containing  the  Companies  Act,  i86jr,  with  Notes,  and  a  Digest  of  Additional 
Cases.    By  G.  Lathom  Browne,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law< 


(« 


Perspicuous  statement  and  felicity  of  arrange- 
ment characterise  die  woric  throughout.  .  .  .  From 
his  experience  as  a  liquidator  and  a  director,  our 
author  has  been  able  to  offer  a  work  of  a  very 
practical  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  of  value  to 
the  profession."— Z«tM  MagOMttu. 


"This  work  is  exceedingly  well  done;  and  is 
just  such  a  one  as  solicitors,  directors,  officers, 
shareholders,  and  creditors  of  joint^stock  companies 
ought  to  possess  for  the  guidance  and  government 
of  their  conduct  in  regard  to  their  interests,  duties, 
or  obligations  in  the  company  with  which  they  may 
be  connected."— i/PMfO'  Marktt  RtvUm. 


In  8vo.,  cloth  limp,  price  zr.  6^., 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  COMPANIES  ACT,  1867; 

With  Forms  of  Proceedings  and  a  Digest  of  Decisions  on  the  Companies  Act,  1862, 
during  the  y«ar  1867.  By  G.  Lathom  Browne,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister- 
at-LAW. 
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8TE7EV8  ft  HftTHS8,  BELL  TABD,  TEXPLS  BAX. 


THB    NSW    IiAW    OF    BANEIBUFTCT. 

In  a  neat  Pocket  Volume,  price  lor., 

THE    BANKRUPTCY   ACT,    1869; 

THE    DEBT0B8   ACT,    1869; 

THE  INSOLVENT  DEBTORS  and  BANEBUFTGT  BEPEAL  ACT,  1869 : 

Together  with  the  General  Rules  and  Orders  in  Bankruptcy  and  at  Common  Law.  With 
Notes,  References,  and  a  very  Copious  Index.  By  Henry  Philip  Roche,  Esq., 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  William  Hazlitt,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barxisters- 
at-Law,  and  Registrars  of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy. 


REVIEWS. 


"Messrs.  Stevens  and  Haynes  pubUsh  'The 
Bankruptcy  Act,  1869,'  '  The  Debtors  Act,  1869,' 
and  '  The  Insolvent  Debtors  and  Bankruptcy  Re- 
peal Act,  1869/  the  work  of  Henry  Philip  Roche 
and  W.  Hazlitt,  Esqs.,  Barristers-at-Law.  As  might 
be  expected  from  gentlemen  who  are  Registrars  of 
the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  the  volume  is  very  com- 
plete and  plain.  It  is  stated  in  the  preface  to  have 
oecn  prepared  more  especially  for  the  use  of  the 
profession,  creditors,  trustees,  and  others  who  may 
DC  employed  in  the  administration  of  the  new  sys- 
tem, by  whom  it  will  doubtless  be  found  of  the 
highest  utility." — Daily  News. 

"  The  names  on  the  title-page,  of  Henry<  Philip 
Roche  and  William  Hazlitt,  Registrars  of  the  Court 
of  Bankruptcy,  make  it  almost  superfluous  in  us 
to  recommend  their  book  on  'The  New  Law  of 
Bankruptcy.'  It  contains  the  three  Acts  of  1869— 
Bankruptcy,  Debtors  and  Insolvent  Debtors,  and 
Bankruptcy  Repeal;  with  the  general  rules  and 
orders  m  bankruptcy  at  common  law  and  in  the 
county  courts.  1  he  value  of  the  handbook  is  en- 
hanc«i  by  notes  and  a  copious  index  \  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  desire  a  more  convenient  and  com- 
pendious presentment  of  all  that  can  be  needed  to 
guide  those  who  may,  in  an^  capacity,  have  to  ad- 
minuter  the  new  law." — DtMy  TeUgraph, 

"To  those  who  wish  to  have  a  copy  of  the  new 
Acts,  and  of  the  Rules  and  Forms,  under  one  cover 
and  in  a  convenient  form,  together  with  an  index. 


The  index  is 


we  can  recommend  this  book.  .    . 
very  good." — Solicitor^  ycur/uU. 

"  This  book  is  a  reprint  in  a  oonuBodious  fona 
and  excellent  type  ot  the  several  Acts,  Rules, 
Orders,  and  Forms  above  enumerated.  The  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  b  acccM&panied  by  some  notes,  chkfly 
in  comparison  of  the  old  law  and  dbe 
under  it.  The  index  seems  to  de 
lation  of  'very  copious.'" — Lmu  y^mnuU. 


The  Lmw  Journal  in  a  recent  comment 
"  In  iheprttent  ttaU  ofbankn^icy  Ltw,  a  eofinu 
index  to  the  new  promtions  ie  muck  mean  nee/ul 


than  any  attempt  eU  a  steUetmeni  of  the  effect  of 
those  provision*. 

"  The  passing:  of  the  new  Bankziipccy  Act  has 
naturally  occasioned  the  issue  of  many  wwlcs  ex- 
planatory of  its  provisions  and  objects,  but  amoi^st 
such  few  will  be  more  likely  to  conunand  the  atten- 
tion of  all  classes  than  thn  work  from  the  pen  of 
two  r^strars  of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy.  Having 
given  m  full  the  Badauptcy  Act,  1869.  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Repeal  and  Insolvent  Court  Act,  1869^  and 
the  Debtors  Act,  1869,  the  compilers  proceed  to 
give  particulars  of  the  various  forms  nsed  in  bank- 
ruptcy cases,  with  information  as  to  attoraey'k 
costs,  s^e  of  fees,  &c  The  rules,  orders,  and 
forms  of  the  County  Courts  foUow ;  and  an  index 
of  singular  completeness,  extending  over  more  than 
fifty  pages,  renders  the  work  of  reference  to  any 
part  of  the  book  most  easy."— Ci)^  Prest. 


Fifty  pages  of  Roche  and  Hazlilt^s  book  are  devoted  to  a  most  elaborate  a$td  exkauxtwe 

Index  to  the  New  Acts  and  Orders, 

In  medium  Svo.,  price  lor.,  doth, 

SALAMAN    ON    LIQUIDATION    AND    COMPOSITION  WITH 

CBEDITOBS : 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Liquidation  by  Arrangement  and  Composition  with  CreditcMs, 
under  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1869,  comprising  the  Practice  of  the  Office  for  the 
Registration  of  Arrangement  Proceedings,  as  to  Receivers,  Injunctions,  Meetings, 
Forms,  Bills  of  Costs,  Sections  of  Uie  Acts,  the  Rules  of  1870^  and  the  New  Roles 
of  1 87 1,  with  Index.    By  Joseph  Seymour  Salaman,  Solicitor. 


A  TBEATISE  ON  THE  VALIDITY  OF  VEBBAL  AGBEEMENTS, 

As  affected  by  the  Legislative  Enactments  in  England  and  the  United  States,  commonly 
called  the  Statute  of  Frauds ;  including  also  the  effect  of  Partial  and  Complete 
Performance  and  the  sufficiency  of  the  Writing  in  Cases  where  Verbal  Agreements 
are  not  valid ;  together  with  other  kindred  matters ;  to  which  are  prefixed  transcripts 
of  the  various  Statutes  on  the  subject  now  in  force  in  both  Countries. 

By  Montgomery  H.  Throop.    (In  2  Vols.)    Vol.  I.,  royal  8vo.     1870.     351.,  doth. 


SnVBVB  ii  HATR8,  BELL  TABD,  TBMFLB  BAB. 
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BIiBCTION    IiAW. 


Third  Edition,  in  i2mo.,  price  ^s,  6J., 

A  liANUAL  OF  THE  PRACTICE  OF  PARLIAMENTABT  ELECTIONS 
THBOUGHOUT  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

Comprising  the  Duties  of  Returning  Officers  and  their  Deputies,  Town  Clerks,  Agents, 
Poll  Clerks,  &&,  and  the  Law  of  Election  Expcsises,  Corrupt  Practices,  and 
Illegal  Payments.  With  an  Appendix  of  Forms  and  Statutes,  and  a  Copious 
Index.  Third  Edition.  By  Henry  Jeffreys  Bushby,  Barrister-at-Law ; 
Recorder  of  Colchester. 


*'  This  is  a  manual  intended  for  the  use  of  return- 
ing officers  and  election  agents,  and  is  undoubtedly 
so  written  as  to  be  as  intellinble  to  laymen  as  to 
lawyers.  It  is  convenient  in  form,  and  of  compara- 
tively moderate  price,'*— Salmiffrg'  y^urmU. 


tt 


Mr.  Bushby  embraces  a  larger  field  of  inquiry, 
for  he  treats  of  bribery,  and  we  may  say  in  jusdoe 


to  the  learned  author  that  we  think  his  fifth  chai>ter, 
which  treats  of  corrupt  practices  (bribery,  treating, 
undue  influence,  illegal  payments)  a  most  valuable 
one,  and  one  that  we  heartily  recommend  to  every 
person  engaged,  either  as  candidate  or  as  agent,  in 
the  conduct  of  an  election,  to  study  most  cafefully." 
—Lino  Maga»m*. 


PBINOIFIiBS     OF    SQUITT. 

» 

In  8yo.  (1872),  price  i8f.,  doth, 

THE    PRINCIPLES    OF   EQUITY. 

Intended  for  the  Use  of  Students  and  the  Profession.  By  Edmund  H.  T.  Snell,  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  Second  Edition  by  J.  R.  Griffith,  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law. 


"  It  appears  that  Mr.  Snell,  in  the  course  of  his 
studies  lor  the  bar,  adopted  the  excellent  practice 
of  making  notes,  or  rather  abstracts,  of  the  books 
he  read  and  the  lectures  he  listened  to.  These 
notes  he  has  arranged,  corrected,  and  extended, 
and  the  result  is  the  volume  before  us.  The  subject 
is  divided  into  five  parts:  the  first  mtroductorv, 
and,  with  the  maxims  of  equity,  indicating  briefly 
the  various  heads  of  equity  that  rank  under  them. 
The  second  part  is  an  outline  of  its  exclusive  juris- 
diction ;  the  third  being  devoted  to  that  brandi  of 


it  which  relates  to  persons  under  disability ;  the 
fourth  treats  of  the  concurrent  jurisdiction :  and  the 
last  part  of  its  auxiliary  and  specially  remedial  juris- 
diction. It  is,  as  it  IS  called,  an  attempt  merely 
to  describe  the  prind^es  of  equity:  it  does  not 
toudi  upon  practice.  These  are  stated  summarily, 
yet  clearly,  and  the  book  may  be  {wofitably  read  by 
students,  who  should  also  commit  it  to  memory, 
and  by  practitioners,  whose  knowledge  it  will 
refresh."— Z.«nr  Tim*t. 


IiOCKB    ON    THS    OAMB    IiAWS. 


i2mo.  (1866),  price  los,  6<f,,  cloth, 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  GAME  LAWS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES: 

Including  Introduction,  Statutes,  Explanatory  Notes,  Cases,  and  Index.  By  John 
Locke,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Q.C.,  Recorder  of  Brighton.  The  Fifth  Edition,  in  which 
are  introduced  the  GAME  LAWS  of  SCOTLAND  and  IRELAND.  By 
GiLMORS  Evans,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 


(« 


It  is  only  necessary  to  run  the  eye  over  the 
titles  of  these  Acts  to  see  how  difficult  it  would  be 
for  the  lawyer  or  sportsman  to  attempt  to  discover 
the  law  ap^icable  to  a  particular  case,  without  the 

aid  of  such  a  collection  as  the  present 

Besides  the  recent  legislation,  there  have  been 
some  important  cases  aigued  lately  upon  that  well- 
worn  old  subject,  the  common  law  of  game.  For 
an  account  of  these  cases  the  reader  cannot  do 
better  than  to  have  recourse  to  the  interesting  intro- 


duction to  this  collection  of  Statutes.  There  he 
will  find  a  quaint  store  of  historical  and  legal  re- 

seurch It  is  only  necessary  to  add, 

that  the  learned  and  careful  editor  of  this  edition 
has  added  to  the  original  work  the  game  laws  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  These  are  little  likdy  to  be 
of  general  use  to  the  English  practitioner,  but  they 
render  the  work  complete,  and  facilitate  a  com- 

Ekrison  of  the  laws  relating  respectively  to  the  three 
ngdoms.'*—So/icitort*  JoMrttal. 
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FSMBSBVON     OK    BBVIVOB. 


In  royal  8vo.  (1867),  price  los,  6(/.,  cloth, 

THE  PRAGTIGE  IN  EQUITY  BY  WAY  OF  REVIVOR, 

AW)  BTJPPLEMENT. 

With  Fonns  of  Orden  and  Appendix  of  Bills. 
By  LOFTUS  Leigh  Pemberton,  Esq.,  of  the  Chancery  Registrar's  Office. 


"Mr.  Pemberton  has,  with  great  care,  brought 
together  and  classified  all  these  conflicting  cases, 
and  has,  as  far  as  may  be,  deduced  principles  which 


will  ptobably  be  applied  to  lutuve 


•-^^i- 


THB   I.AW    OF    CHABITIS& 


In  8vo.,  price  idr.,  cloth, 

THE   CHASITABLE   TBUSTS   ACTS,  1853,  1855,   1860; 

THE  OHASITY  OOMHISSIONEBS  JUSISDIOTION  AOT,  1862; 
THE  BOMAH  OATHOLIO  OHABITIES  AOTS : 

Together  with  a  Collection  of  Statutes  relating  to  or  affecting  Charities,  iodudn^  the 
Mortmain  Acts,  Notes  of  Cases  from  1853  to  the  present  time,  Forms  of  Decla- 
rations of  Trust,  Conditions  of  Sale,  and  Conveyance  of  Charity  Land,  and  a 
very  copious  Index.     Second  Edition. 

By  Hugh  Cooke  and  R.  G.  Harwood,  of  the  Charity  Comnussion. 


«( 


Charities  are  so  numerous,  so  many  persons  are 
direcdyor  indirecdv  interested  in  them^  thev  are  so 
much  abused,  and  there  is  such  a  growing  desire  to 
recdfy  those  abuses  and  to  call  m  the  aid  of  the 
commissioners  for  a  more  beneficial  application  of 
their  funds,  that  we  are  not  surprised  to  receive  a 
second  edition  of  a  collection  of  aul  the  statutes  that 
regulate  them,  admirably  annotated  by  two  such 
competent  editors  as  Messrs.  Cooke  and  Harwood, 
whose  official  experience  peculiarly  qualifies  them 
for  the  task. 
**  It  does  not  profess  to  bemore  thanacooveiuc&t 


collection  of  the  statutes  upon  the  subject— diexe  is 
no  attempt  to  produce  a  treatise. 


"  The  editors  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Profc 
that  which,  after  all,  the  Profession  most  needs — the 
ipsissima  ver^  of  the  law  itself,  with  the  judicial 
interpretations  that  have  beenputupon  it,and,whei« 
the  courts  have  not  decided,  the  cosstnictioa  of  it 
by  minds  who  are  compelled  to  make  it  a  daily  study, 
and  a  very  copious  index.  This  is  the  useful  wodt 
now  before  us,  and  it  has  worthily  won  the  favour 
with  whidi  it  has  been  receSved.** — lunm  Ti 


BEFOBTS  OF  THE  DEOISIOKS  OF  THE  JUDGES  FOB  THE  TRIAL  OF 
ELEOTION  FETTTIOFS  IN  ENGLAHD  ABD  IBBLAID. 

Pursuant  to  the  Parliamentary  Elections  Act,  1868. 

By  Edward  Loughlin  O'Malley,  Esq.,  and  Henry  Hardcastle,  Esq., 

Barristers-at-Law. 

Volume  I.,  in  Three  Parts,  royal  8vo.,  sewed,  price  3Qr.,  and  Volume  II.,  Part  L, 

price  29.  6c/. 

In  8vo.,  price  u.,  sewed, 

LLOYD'S   BONDS: 

THEIR    NATURE    AND    USES. 
By  Henry  Jeffbrd  Tarra.nt,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Lav. 


BflfXVS  *r  UlTXEB,  BBXi  TABD,  XSlfP£B  BAS. 
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AUTHiiLDmO* lEUBTPOBT  OF  THE  OUBNB7  OA8E. 


This  day  Is  published,  ta  a8o  pages,  8vo.,  price  lor.  ^^  doth  lettered, 

A  REPORT  OF  THE  CASE  OF 

THE  QUEEN  k.  QURNEY  AND  OTHERS.  IN  THE  COURT  OF 

QUEEN'S  BENCH: 

(The  Summing-u^  Revised  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,) 

With  an  Introduction,  containing  a  History  of  the  Case,  and  an  Examination  of  the  Cases 
at  Law  and  Equity,  applicable  to  it ;  or  Illustrating  THE  Doctbjne  of  Com- 
mercial Fraud.  By  W.  F.  Finlason,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Editor  of 
"  Crown  and  Nisi  Prius  Reports,"  &c. 


"  It  will  probably  be  a  very  long  time  before  the 
prosecution  of  the  Overend  auid  Guraey  directors  is 
forgotten.  Posubly  years  may  elapse  before  its 
silent  influence  ceases  to  be,  regarded.  However 
ill-judged  the  prosecution,  and  however  miserable 
its  faiflure,  there  oan  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  a 
natural  product  of  the  state  of  our  commerce.  Con- 
sequently it  remains  as  an  example,  and  a  legal 
{>recedent  of  considerable  value.  It  involved  the 
mmensely  important  question  where  innocent  mis^ 
representation  ends,  and  where  fraudulent  misrepre- 
sentation begins. 

"  An  who  perused  the  report  of  this  case  in  the 
columns  of  Uie  Tim9*t  must  have  observed  the 
remarkable  fulness  and  accuracy  with  which  that 
duty  was  discharged,  and  nothmg  could  be  more 
natural  than  that  the  reporter  iuioold  publish  a 
separate  report  in  book  form.  This  has  been  done, 
and  .Mr.  Finlason  btroduces  the  report  bv  one 
hundred  pages  of  dissertation  on  the  general  law. 
To  this  we  wall  proceed  to  refer,  simply  remarking 
before  doing  so,  that  the  charge  to  the  jury  has 
been  carefully  revised  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice." 
— Lmv  Timet. 


"The  Overemi  Gurney prosecution  Involved  in- 
terests quite  important  ana  permanent  enough  to 
can  for  the  publication  of  a  iec<Mxi  of  that  canut 
ciUbrt  in  an  enduring  form.  Mr.  Finlason,  well 
known  as  a  learned  writer  on  constitutional  law,  as 
the  editor  of  Reeves'  History  and  of  the  "  Crown 
and  Nisi  Prius  Reports,"  has  taken  the  task  in 
hand.  A  ReporLof  tht  Cast  tff/At  Qiuen  v.  Gumey 
amd  OtJUrt  tn  Uu  Cmtrt  o/Qiu«n*s  Bench  (Stevens 
and  Haynes)  has  an  additional  value  because  the 
summing  up  has  been  revised  by  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Cockbura  himself*  This  charge  to  the  jury  was  a 
masterpiece  of  its  kind — unsurpassed  for  dear  ex- 

E>sition  of  complicated  principles  and  precedents  of 
w,  for  keen  aunalysis  of  the  facts,  and  for  a  grave 
and  dignified  eloquence  befitting  the  greatness  of  the 
oceaaioa.  For  this  reason  al<M>e  many  will  be  well 
pleased  to  possess  in  this  volume  an  accurate  and 
lasting  record  of  so  important  a  legal  statement,  but 
there  is  much  more  in  the  book  besides  that  has 
considerable  value.  Probably  the  speeches  of  coun- 
sel and  the  evidence  will  in  process  of  time  lose 
much  of  their  worth  and  interest,  but  Mr.  Finlason's 
admirable  introductory  risumi  of  the  law  as  it 
stands,  and  his  analytical  survey  of  the  case,  will 
always  be  instructive." — Echo. 


In  8va  (1S47),  price  14/.,  cloth, 

QREEIil LEAF'S  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  TESTIMONY  OF 

THE  EVANGELISTS 

By  the  Rules  of  Evidence  administered  in  Courts  of  Law ;  with  the  Harmony  of  the 
Four  Gospels,  arranged  in  four  parallel  columns,  and  a  Synopsis  of  their  Contents. 
To  which  is  added,  M.  Dupin's  Refutation  of  Joseph  Salvador's  Trial 
AND  Condemnation  of  Our  Saviour.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
Dr.  Pickering. 


VAN    BEB   KEESEIi    (D.G.)* 


In  i2mo.,  price  lOir.  6^., 

SELECT  THESES  ON  THE  LAWS  OF  HOLLAND  &  ZEELAND. 

Being  a  Commentary  of  Hugo  Grotius'  Introduction  to  Dutch  Jurisprudence,  and  intended 
to  supply  certain  defects  therein,  and  to  determine  some  of  the  more  celebrated 
Controversies  on  the  Law  of  Holland.  Translated  by  C.  A.  Lorenz,  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.  Second  Edition,  with  a  Biographical  Notice  of  the  Author 
by  Professor  J.  De  Wal,  of  Leyden. 
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STiSVSNS  ft  HAYNES'  I.AW  CATAIiOGUB,  187B. 


In  i2mo.  (300  pp.),  price  2s.,  cloth  lettered, 

A  CATALOGUE  OF  LAW  BOOKS, 

Including  all  the  Reports  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.     With  an  Addenda  to 

January,  1872. 

By  H.  G.  Stevens  and  R.  W.  Haynes,  Law  Booksellers  and  Pablisheis. 

an  authority,  or  io  enabliag  the  reader  to  dctennine 
a  /n»n*  whether  the  authority  will  be  likely  to 
repay  such  a  search  or  not.  Altogether  it  is  a  very 
serviceable  book  for  the  purposes  for  which  soch 
books  are  needed,  which  are  of  an  nnobtniMNX 
order,  but  not  therefore  to  be  orcrlooked." — Saiki- 
ton*  youTMai. 

"  Stevens  and  Haynes'  Catalogue  of  Law  Books 
alf^abetically  arranges  all  important  books  and 
reports,  and  tho!<«  who  oontemplate  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  library,  or  completing  one  half- 
formed,  will  do  well  to  consult  this 
catalogue."— 'Z.4nv  Timet. 


*'  Messm.  Stevens  and  Haynes,  the  well-known 
Law  Publishers,  have  just  issued  a  new  Catalc^ue 
of  Modern  Law  Hooks.  The  book,  though  not 
absolutely  exhaustive,  appears  to  contain  the  names 
and  dates  of  the  vast  majority  of  law  books  of 
authority,  together  with,  in  a  great  many  instances, 
that  mo^t  important  addition — the  price.  The  works 
are  catalogued  by  the  authors'  names,  but  there  is 
a  most  excellent  mdex  of  subjects,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  index  attached  to  the  catalogue  of  Lincoln's 
Inn  Library.  There  is  also  some  very  useful 
addenda,  such  as  the  table  of  reports  (p.  a.),  and  the 
list  of  references  (p.  xzviii.),  wnich  will  frequently 
be  found  of  great  service  in  assisting  a  seareh  for 


In  8vo.,  price  y.,  cloth, 

THE  LAW  OF  NEGLIGENCE, 

Illustrated  by  the  Recent  Decisions  of  the  Courts  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  America. 
By  Robert  Campbell,  Advocate  of  the  Scotch  Bar,  and  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 

Barrister-at-Law. 

In  this  Essay,  the  Author  reviews  old  principles  in  the  light  of  recent  decisions ;  combining 
the  point  of  view  of  the  practitioner — noting  the  latest  phase  of  judicial  opinion ; 
with  the  attempt  to  digest  and  harmonize  the  law,  so  that  (if  possible)  new  decisions 
may  seem  to  illustrate  old  and  familiar  principles,  or  that  the  extent  and  direction 
of  the  change  introduced  by  each  decision  may  be  correctly  estimated. 


"  I  would  also  refer  to  some  ingenious  remarks 
as  to  the  misapplication  of  the  term  'jnvs*  neg- 
/i/VMcr,' which  are  to  be  found  in  Campbell's  Law 
of  Negligence,  p.  n." — Mr.  Justice  V/Ules  in  the 
cnte  of  '^O^penknm  v.  IVAite  Lum  Hotel  Co," 

"  We  presume  from  this  being  styled  the  first  of 
a  series  of  practical  Law  Tracts,  that  Mr,  Campbell 


is  about  to  devote  his  attention  to  other  subjects, 
which,  from  the  success  of  his  first  attempt,  we 
shaU  expect  to  see  him  elucidate  considerably.  U. 
however,  he  should  ever  find  time  to  expand  this 
tract  on  the  Law  of  Negligence  into  a  complete 
treatise,  we  shall  expect  to  find  it  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  text-booics  on  English  law." — Solicitor^ 
yournal. 


IiANB    TSNUHS. 


Now  ready,  in  8vo.,  price  *ls.  td^  cloth, 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  LAW  OF  TENURES  OF  LAND  IN 

ENGLAND  AND  IRELAND. 

By  W.  F.  FiNLASON,  Esq^  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 


**  Mr.  W.  F.  Finlason  has  done  j(ood  service  in 
publishing  a  concise^  well-written  history  of  the  law 
of  tenures  of  land  m  England  and  Ireland,  with 
particular  reference  to  bheritable  tenancy,  lease- 
hold  tenure,   tenancy  at  will,  and  tenant  righL 


Confining  hhnself  to  dte  facts  of  lefal  history,  he 
has  collected  and  presented,  in  an  admirably 
pact  form,  all  the  really  useful  informataoa  a 
tains.'' — Ohteroer. 


In  Svo.,  price  ix., 

LORD  MANSFIELD. 

A  FOUNDER'S  DAY  SPEECH.    By  L.  A  Goodkve,  Esq.,  Student  of  Christ 
Church,  and  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister>at-Law. 

'*  *  •  .  The  'whole  of  Mr  Goodeve's  oration  is    I    aggerated  phraseology  often  found  in  similar  pn>- 
conceived  m  good  taste,  and  is  free  from  the  ex-    |   ductions."— ^<»/jc«YW  Jouriutt. 
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BULLEWX'S  CASES,  T.  BICHAltD  IL 


In  one  handsome  volume,  8vo.,  3/.  3/.,  bound  in  calf  antique, 

LES  ANS  DU  ROY  RICHARD  LE  SECOND. 

Collect'  ensembr  hois  les  abrid^ents  de  Statham,   Fitzfaerbert,  et  Brooke.       Per 
Richard  BelLewe,  de  Lmcolns  Inne.     1585.     Reprinted  from  the   Original 
Edition. 
{Being-  Volume  /,  0/ Stevens  and  Ilaynei  Series  0/ Reprints  of  the  Early  Reporters.) 

**  We  have  here  a  /ae-timiU  edition  of  Bdlewe,  to  believe  that  a  repriqt  would  be  acceptable  to 

and  it  is  really  the  most  beautiful  and  admirable  members  of  the  legal  profession,  and  to  librarians 

reprint  that  has  appeared  at  any  time.       It  is  a  who  desire  to  possess  a  complete  and, perfect  series 

perfect  ^em  of  antique  printing,  and  forms  a  most  '    of  English  law  reports.' 

mteresting  monument  of  our  eariy  legal  history.  **  And  we  may  add  that  it  is  a  book  which  ought 
It  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  works  as  the  Year  ;  to  be  in  the^  library  of  every  scholar,  or  .student  of 
Book  of  Edward  I.  and  other  similar  works  which  history,  for  it  contains  in  a  convenient  and  intelli- 
have  been  printed  in  our  own  time  under  the  gible  form  a  complete  epitome  of  the  whole  body  of 
auspices  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls :  bat  u  far  ^  our  mediaeval  laws  and  constitutions,  which  will  be 
superior  to  anv  of  them,  and  is  in  this  respect  of  great  use  as  illu.stracing  the  history  of  the  age  ; 
highly  creditable  to  the  spirit  and  enterprise  of  and  those  who  cannot  be  expected  to  possess  the 
pnvate  publishers.  The  won  is  an  important  link  year  books  at  large,  may  be  expected  to  possess  this 
in  our  leeal  histo^ ;  there  are  no  year  books  of  the  valuable  little  work,  which  will  supply  any  ordinary 
reign  of  Richard  fl.,  and  Bellewe  supplied  the  onlv  scholar  or  student  with  sufficient  and  mo&t  interest- 
substitute  by  carefully  extracting  and  collecting  ail  ing  information  as  to  our  laws  and  usages  in  the 
the  cases  he  could  find,  and  he  did  it  in  the  most  Middle  Ages.  Moreover,  as  the  book  b  printedy^- 
convenient  form— that  of  alphabetical  arrangement  nmiU — ^although  in  clear  and  luminous  type  -  with 
in  the  order  of  subjects,  so  tnat  the  work  is  a  digest  all  the  ancient  abbreviations,  it  will  afford  a  valu^tble 
as  well  as  a  book  of  law  reports.  It  is  in  fact  a  !  introduction  to  our  ancient  records,  and  in  that 
collection  of  cases  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II..  '  view  it  will  be  of  use  to  those  who  have  occasion  to 
arranged  according  to  their  subjects  in  alphabetical  ^  consult  them  and  require  familiarity  with  ancient 
order.  It  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  most  intelligible  '  contractions.  Every  one  knows  how  much  the 
and  interesting  legal  memorials  of  the  Middle  Ages*  value  of  these  ancient  records  is  now  appreciated  ; 
The  publi^ers  say,  '  The  numerous  inauiries  for  |  such  works  as  these  form,  in  fact,  the  most  valuable 
"  Bellewe's  Cases,  the  rarity  of  the  bopic.  and  the  memorials  of  our  eariy  history.'*— ^«iv  Timts. 
exorUtant  price  which  copies  have  realised,  led  us  ' 

OHOYCE  CA8S8  IN  CHANCEBY. 


In  one  handsome  volume,  8vo.,  price  2/.  is,,  calf  antique, 

THE  PBAOTICE  OF  THE  HIGH  OOUET  OF  CHANOEBY. 

With  the  Nature  of  the  several  Offices  belonging  to  that  Court.     And  the  Reports  of 
many  Cases  wherein  Releif  hath  been  there  had,  and  where  denyed. 

{Being  Volume  II.  of  Stevens  and  Hayne^  Series  of  Reprints  of  the  Early  Reporters.) 


CUNNINGHAM'S   REPORTS. 

In  one  handsome  volume,  8yo.,  price  3/.  ^r.,  calf  antique, 

Cunningham's  (T.)  Reports  in  K.  B.,  7  to  10  Geo.  II. ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Proposal 
for  rendering  the  Laws  of  England  clear  and  certain,  humbly  offered  to  the 
Consideration  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  Third  Edition,  with  numerous 
Corrections.     By  Thomas  Townsend  Bucknill,  Barrister-at-Law. 

{Being  Vol.  III.  of  Stevens  and  Haynes^  Series  of  Keprints  of  the  Early  Reporters^ 

In  Svo.,  price  3/.  3^.,  calf  antique, 

m  G.  COOKE'S  REPORTS  AND  CASES  OF  PRACTICE  IN 

THE  COURT  OF  COMMON  PLEAS 
In  the  Beigns  of  Qneen  Anne,  Kings  Qeorge  I.  and  11. 

The  Third  Edition,  with  the  Additional  Cases  and  References  contained  in  the  Notes 
from  L.  C.  J.  Eyre*s  MSS.  taken  by  Mr.  Justice  Nares,  edited  by  Thomas 
Townsend  Bucknill,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barnster-at-Law. 

•.•  This  fvrmt  the  Fattrtk  Volume  of  Sitvetu  nnd  Hayt,e/  Series  of  Reftintt  of  the  Ettrly  Reporters. 

See"  Bellewe,"  ' '  CAoyee  Cases, "  ami  "  CuHningham:* 
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AMERICAN    LAW    WORKS 

IMPORTED  BY 

STEVENS    AND    HAYNES. 


Abbott's  (B.  V.  4e  a.)  Digest  of  the 

UNITED  STATES  REPORTS  and  ACTS 
of  CONGRESS.  4  ▼ol»-.  «>y»l  8^.  1867-9. 
7/.  4.f.,  boand. 

Angell  on'  the  Iiaw  of  Carriers  of 

GOODS  and  PASSENGERS  by  LAND  and 
by  WATER.  Fourth  Edition.  Royal  8vo. 
x868.    x/.  zx^.  6d.,  cloth. 

Angell's  Treatise  on  the  I«aw  of 

WATERCOURSES.  SUth  Edition.  By  J. 
C.  Perkins.  Royal  8vo.   X869.  31^.  &/.,  doth. 

Angell's  Treatise  on  Iiimitations  of . 

ACTIONS  at  LAW.  Fifth  Edition.  Royal 
Svo.    1869.    ^is.  6(/.,  doth. 

Bishop  on   the  Iiaw  of  Married 

WOMEN.    9  vols. 

Brightly  (F.  O.)  The  Bankrupt  Law 

of  the  UNITED  STATES.   Royal  8vo.  X869. 

Harrison  (B.  A.).    The  Common 

LAW  PROCEDURE  ACT;  and  other  Acts 
relating  to  the  Practice  of  the  Superior  Courts 
of  Common  Law  in  Canada.  Second  Edition. 
8vo.    x87a    4or. 

Hilliard  on  Ix^onotions.   The  Iiaw 

of  INJUNCTIONS.  By  Francis  Hiluard, 
Esq.  Second  Edition.  Royal  8vo.  1869. 
x/.  tu,  6tL,  doth. 

Hilliard  on  the  Law  of  Sales  of 

PERSONAL  PROPERTY.  Third  Edition. 
Royal  8vo.    X869.    3xr.  6d.,  doth. 

HofEinan*s  (M.)  EoQlesiastioal  laaw 

in  the  STATE  of  NEW  YORK. '  8vo.  x868. 
X51.,  doth. 

Ijangdell's   Selection   of  Leading 

CASES  on  the  LAW  of  CONTRACTS.  With 
References  and  Citations.  By  C.  C.  Langdell, 
Dane  Professor  of  Law  in  Harvard  Univeni^. 
Vol.  I.    8vo.    3».,  doth. 

Langdell's    Selection   of  Leading 

CASES  on  the  LAW  of  SALES  of  PER- 
SONAL PROPERTY.  With  References  and 
Citations.  By.  C.  C.  Langdell,  Dane  Pro- 
fessor of  Law  in  Harvard  University.  Vol.  I. 
8vo. 

Ordronanz  on  the  Jnrispmdenoe  of 

MEDICINE  in  its  RELATIONS  id  the  LAW 
of  CONTRACTS.  TORTS,  and  EVIDENCE. 
8vo.    S869.    xsf.*  doth. 

Parsons'  (T.)  Law  of  Shipping  and 

the  PRACTICE  in  ADMIRALTY,  a  vols., 
royal  8vo.    1869.    3/.  3/.,  cloth. 

Parsons'  (T.)  Law  of  Marine  Li- 

SURANCE  and  GENERAL  AVERAGE. 
a  vols.,  royal  Svo.    x868.    3/.,  doth. 


Parsons'  (T.)  Treatise  on  the  Law 

of  PROMISSORY  NOTES  and  BILLS  of 
EXCHANGE,  a  vols.,  royal  8vo.  x868. 
3^.,  doth. 

Perry  (J.  W.)  A  Treatise  on  the 

LAW  of  TRUSTS  and  TRUSTEES.  Roj-aJ 
Svo.    351.,  calf. 

Powell's    Analysis    of    American 

LAW.    Royal  Svo.    1870.    a4«. 

Bawle's  Lecture  on  Bqnity.   Beli- 

vered  before  the  Law  Academy  of  PhiladHphia. 
Royal  Svo.    x868.    7#.  6d. 

Bedfleld's  (I.  F.)  Law  of  Bailways. 

Fourth  Edition,  a  vols.,  royal  Svo.  1869. 
3/.,  doth. 

Bedfleld's  Law  of  Carriers  of  Qoods 

and  PASSENGERS;  ako  the  Rcspoasibalky 
and  Duty  of  Tdegraph  Companies  mad  ci 
Innkeepers,  and  the  Law  of  Baibnents.  Svo. 
X869.    a&M,,  doth. 

Schouler  ( Jas.)  on  the  Law  of  ]>o- 

MESTIC  RELATIONS:  embradns  Hosband 
and  Wife,  Ptoent  and  Child,  Guardian  and 
Ward,  Infancy,  and  Master  and  Servant. 
X  vol.,  royal  Svo.    1870.    3x#.  6d.,  doth. 

Sedgwick  (T.)  on  Damages;  or«  An 

Inquiry  into  the  PHndples  whldi  goto*  the 
Amount  of  Compensation  recovered  in  Stdts  c£ 
Law.  Fifth  Editioa.  Edited  by  Axtbub  G. 
Seimswick,  Esq.  Royal  Svo.  1869^  38*., 
doth. 

Shearman  (T.   Q.)  and  Bedfleld's 

(A.  A.)  TREATISE  on  the  LAW  of  NEGLI- 
OE(fCE.  Royal  Svo.  Second  Edition.  1870. 
35*.,  doth. 

Storer  and  Heard  on  the  N^atare, 

EVIDENCE,  and  LAW  of  CRIMINAL 
ABORTION.    Svo.    x86S.    9r.,  doth. 

Story's  (Judge)  Works— via. : 

COMMENTA- 
RIES on  EQUITY  JURISPRUDENCE. 
Tenth  Edition,  a  vols.,  royal  Svo.  X870. 
3/.  3X.,  clodi. 

ON      BAIL- 

MENTS.       Eighth    Edition.      By    E.    H. 

Bbnnbtt,  Esq.    31^.  6ti.,  doth. 

■      ■  ■  AGENCY.   Se- 


venth Edition.     X869.    3xx.  6d.,  doth. 

■     .    ■■  PROMISSORY 

Sixth   Edition.    x868.     31^.    6^., 


■  » 


NOTES, 
doth. 

•  PARTNER- 

SHIP.   Sizdx  EditioD.    1S68.    str.  6/.,  dodL 

CONFUCT  of 


LAWS.    Seventh  Editioa.    xSya.    351.,  doth. 
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AMERICAN    LAW    WORKS 


CONTINUED, 


The   Amerioan   Iiaw   Beview.    A 

Quarterly  Journal  of  American  Jurisprudence, 
&c.    Price  6r.  each  number. 

The  Civil  Code  of  the  State  of  19'ew 

YORK,  reported  complete  by  the  CommU- 
sioners  of  the  Code,    z  vol.,  8vo.,  i8x.,  cloth. 

Throop  (M.  H.).    A  Treatise  on  the 

VALIDITY  of  VERBAL  AGREEMENTS, 
as  affected  by  the  Legislative  Enactments  in 
England  and  the  United  States,  commonly 
called  the  Statute  of  Frauds ;  including  also 
the  effect  of  Partial  and  Complete  Performance 
and  the  sufficiency  of  the  Writing  in  Cases 
where  Verbal  Agreements  are  not  valid :  to- 
gether with  other  kindred  oiatbtrs ;  to  which 
are  prefixed  transcripts  of  the  various  Statutes 
on  the  subject  now  in  force  fai  both  Countries. 
By  MoNTGOMBKY  H.  Tiutoop.  (In  a  vols.) 
Vol.  I.,  royal  8vo.    1870.     35*.,  cloth. 


Troubat   and  Haly'a  Praotioe  in 

CIVIL  ACTIONSp  and  Proceedings  in  the 
Supreme  Coturt  of  Pennsylvania,  and  !n  the 
Courts  of  the  United  States.  Fourth  Edition. 
By  A.  I.  Fish.  3  vob.,  royal  8vo.  x868. 
5/.  xof.,  calf. 

Wilson's  Digest  of  Parliamentary 

LAW.  A  Digest  of  Parliamentary  Law.  Also 
the  Rules  of  Senate  and  House  of  Re|x«aen- 
tatives  of  Congress ;  with  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  the  Amendments  thereto, 
and  their  History.  By  O.  M.  Wilson,  Esq. 
Seoond  Edition.    Demy  8vo.    zor,,  doth. 

Zabrlskie  (James  C).   The  Public 

LAND  LAWS  of  the  UNITED  STATES : 
with  Instructions  and  Decisions  appertaining 
thereto.    One  lar:ge  vol.,  8vo.    3/.,  bound. 


Now  ready.  Volumes  L,  II.,  and  IIL,  price  -jfu.  each. 

The  Amerioan  Beports.    Containing;  all  Cases  of  General  Valae,  deoided 

by  the  Court  of  Last  Resort  in  every  State  in  the  Union. — The  Reports  of  the  Courts  of  I<ast  Resort 
of  the  several  States  contain  cases  of  great  general  importance^  and  which  are  always  considered  as 
high  authority  by  the  Courts  of  the  other  States,  but  they  are  buried  beneath  a  mass  of  practice  and 
local  cases  of  no  value  outside  of  the  States  in  which  they  are  decided. 

In  "The  American  Reports,"  the  plan  is  to  give  all  cases  having  a  general  value,  hereafter  decided  by 
the  Court  of  lost  Resort  in  every  State,  unincumbered  by  Practice  Cases  and  those  of  local  importance 
only. 

A  Catalogue  of  Amerioan  Iiaw  Books;  together  with  a  Chronological 

List  of  American  Reports,  Digests,  and  Statutes,  an  Alphabetical  Index  to  American  Rqporta  and 
Reporters ;  and  a  few  pages  of  prefatory  remarks,  intended  as  a  guide  to  the  English  lawyer.  In 
zamo.    Price  xx.,  cloth. 

*•*  Any  Works  not  in  stock  can  be  supplied  (if  in  print)  in  a  few 

weeks  from  date  of  order. 


ITEW    ZBAIiAND. 


THE  PRACTICAL  STATUTES  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Compiled  by  Walter  Monro  Wilson,  Barrister-at-Law, 
One  vol.,  royal  8vo.     1867.     Price  5/.  5A  bound. 


CAPS    OF    GOOD    HOPB. 


Buchanan  (J.),  Reports  of  Cases  decided  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.    Vols.  I.  &  II.     1868-69.     Royal  8vo.  2^.  each. 

Vol.  III.,  parts  i.  to  iv.     1870. 


IQf. 


Menzies'  (W.),  Reports  of  Cases  decided  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Cape  of  Goqd 
Hope,    Vol.  I.  and  Vol.  II.,  parts  i.  to  iv.  ;f  5. 
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MARKTBD    WOMEN'S    FROFSBTY. 


In  8yo.,  price  y^  cloth, 

THE   MARRIED  WOMEN'S  FROPERTT  ACT,   1870. 

Its  Relations  to  the  Doctrine  of  Separate  Use,  with  Notes  by  J.  R.  G&IFFITH,  B.A«, 

Oxon,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law. 

PREFACE. 
The  object  of  the  Married  Women's  Property  Act,  1870,  as  defined  in  the  preamble, 
is  "to  Amend  the  Law  of  Property  and  Contract  with  respect  to  Married  Women." 
Under  the  Act  the  rights,  which  women  have  hitherto  enjoyed  in  Equity  in  respect  of 
separate  Estate,  are  apparently  recognised  and  adopted ;  while  a  most  beneficial,  if 
somewhat  anomalous,  position  is  given  to  them  at  Law.  It  has  been  attempted  in  the 
following  Notes  to  give  a  summary  of  the  Cases,  decided  in  Courts  of  Equity,  on  the 
rights  and  liabilities  of  married  women  in  relation  to  their  separate  Estate  ;  and  to  suggest 
some  changes,  which  may  probably  arise  in  the  practice  of  the  Courts,  from  the  new 
status  given  to  them  by  the  Act. 

In  8vo.    1 87 1.    2 IX. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  STATUTES  OF  ELIZABETH  AGAINST 

FRAUDULENT  CONVEYANCES. 

The  Bills  of  Sale  Registration  Acts^  and  the  Law  of  Voluntary ' 

Dispositions  of  Property  generally. 
By  H.  W.  may,  B.A.  (Ch.  Ch.  Oxford),  and  of  Lincohi's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law. 


"  This  treatise  has  not  been  published  before  it 
was  wanted.  The  statutes  of  Elizabeth  against 
fraudulent  conveyances  have  now  been  in  force  for 
more  than  three  hundred  years.  The  dedstons 
under  them  are  legion  in  number,  and  not  at  all 
times  oon&istent  with  each  other.  The  incongruity 
of  the  decisions  arises  in  great  part  from  the  cause 
that  many  of  them  depend  rather  upon  the  finding 
as  to  the  facts  than  as  to  the  \9Mt  and  very  many 
of  them  are  decisions  of  Courts  of  E(^uity,  which, 
unaided  by  juries,  find  facts  and  decide  the  law 
applicable  to  the  facts.  An  attempt  to  reduce  the 
mass  of  decisions  into  something  like  shape,  and 
the  expontion  of  legal  principles  involved  in  the 
decisions,  under  any  circumstances,  must  have  been 
a  woric  of  great  labour,  and  we  are  pleased  to 
observe  that  in  the  book  before  us  there  nas  been  a 
combination  of  unusual  labour  with  considerable 
professional  skilL  .  .  .  We  cannot  conclude  our 
notice  of  this  work  without  saying  that  it  reflects 
great  credit  on  the  publishers  as  wdl  as  the  author. 
The  facilities  afforded  by  Messrs.  Stevens  and 
Haynes  for  the  publication  of  treatises  by  rising 
men  in  our  profession  are  deserving  of  all  praise. 
We  feel  assured  that  they  do  not  li^tly  lend  their 
aid  to  works  presented  for  publication,  and  that  in 
consequence  publication  by  such  a  firm  u  to  some 
extent  a  guarantee  of  the  value  of  the  work  pub- 
lished."—CaM<M&i  Law  Journal, 

"  Examining  Mr.  Ma/s  book,  we  find  it  con- 
structed widi  an  intelligence  and  precision  which 


render  it  entirely  worthy  of  being  accepted  as  a 
guide  in  this  confessedly  difficult  subject.  The 
subject  is  an  involved  one,  but  with  dean  and  clear 
handling  it  is  here  presented  as  clearly  as  it  coold 
be.  ...  On  the  whole,  he  has  produced  a  very 
useful  book  of  an  excmdonially  scientific  rb^rft^r  " 
—Soticitenf  Journal. 

"  The  sufaiiect  and  the  work  are  both  very  good. 
The  former  is  well  chosen,  new,  and  interestiag : 
the  latter  has  the  quality  which  always  distui- 
guishee  original  research  from  borrowed  labours." 
-^Amorican  Law  Review. 


(«' 


'  We  are  happy  to  welcome  his  (Mr.  May^s)  work 
as  an  addition  to  the,  we  re^t  to  say,  bnei  cata- 
logue of  law  booln  conscienbously  executed.  We 
can  corroborate  his  own  descriptxm  dT  his  labours, 
'  that  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  the  book 
as  concise  and  practical  as  possible,  without  doing 
so  at  the  expense  of  perspicuity,  or  by  the  «— ^««**«« 
of  any  important  pomts.'  ** — Lam  Ttmo*, 


4*< 


'The  writer  has  evidently  given  to  the 
(including  the  latest)  an  independent  rramtnafion 
and  analysis." — Law  Magastmo  and  Law  Xi 


•t 


Mr.  May's  subiect  is  a  ^[ood  one,  and  no  indus- 
try has  been  spared  in  carrying  out  his  design.  His 
cases  and  references  lo  Roman  and  American  Law 
are  numerous,  and  his  conclusions  jusL" — . 
Journal. 
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